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l aa: 1.) The District of Dera Ismail Khdn, Trans-Indus, .* 17 
tribe, is unfortunately ambiguous as well as fanciful, and i is inter= 





preted by some as a blessing, by others as a curse, As the d in = 
Gandapur is cerebra’, the name does not seem to be connected 
the Persian word ‘ ganda,’ in which the d is dental. Gandapiir h . 
four sors and one daughter, Ya’quib, ‘Imran, Husain, Brahim a 
Bibi Khabf. These have given their names to We of the Ganda- | 
pur sub-divisions,—‘ ndlahs’ as they are called. The sixth. nélah’ | 
known as the Drepliéra, a“Pushti word, meaning * of three_ | 
‘fathers,’ has been formed by the union of three miscellaneous" : 
tribes not originally Gandapirs, crz., the Shalkhai, Marera, and “< 
Umara, The Gandapurs were driven out of Khurasin by a league — 7 
of the Lahins and Kakars, but their first permanent settlement in Bf 
the plains seems to have been on the ocegsion alive referred t to, 
when there was a general crusade against Lodi and Sdri Patl 
Their first station was at Rohri, (Roree) probably as depender te ; 
or allies of the Daulat Khel. For years @fter this, the  Gafidapiirs z 
retained their commercial and nomadio character, being infact 
Pawindahs, as some of them are still; but gradually they extend-_ 4 
ed their cultivation on the banks ofiiero mountain torrents, the 
Liini and the Takwarah, till they lost their migratory habits. When aa 
Ahmad Khan Durrani inyaded India, H4ji Attal Khan, nephew of 
the ‘Chilwashti,’ or leader, of the Gandapur tribe, aae®mpanied 
him with a troop of followers, and these Gandapirs digtinguished 
themselves by their valour at the great battle of Panipat, A. D. 
1760. The Gandapuirs are in some respects a very fine race. They 
are men of powerful physique, and of great bravery, but are quar- | 
relsome and litigious beyond all bounds. or some years the tribe | 
has been divided into two great factfons, headed by two cousins, | 
Guldad Khan and kala Khan. The tendency to rivalry and enmity = ~ 
between cousins is almost proverbial among Paghans. The land 
tenure of tbe Gandapurs is so peculiar, that it deserves passing 
“mention even here, while its intricacies would afford material fer a 
voliminous revenue report. Each of the six nalahs, or divisiorfs. of : 
the tribe, holds 6000 imaginary shares called ‘daddis,” making a — 
_ total of 36,000 ‘ daddis’ for the whole land of the tribe. In eae | 
village there is land held by each of the nilahs, either by each one 
separately, ox by two ‘or more nélahs jointly, or by the whole 
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“pendent territory. Their settlement in the Daman only dates bya 
a hundred years back. They have always borne a rood character 
as brave and honest men, but have generdly been at feud with 
some of the Baloch tribes to the south. At the time of annexation, ‘ 
they were at feud with the Kasranis. At present they are in league ‘ 
with the Kasréni®hgainst the Bozdars. 

Southernmost of all the Pathin tribes, come the Khatrans, of 
whom a colony live at the town of Vahowah in the extreme south- 
west corner of the Dera Ismail Khan district. All the tribes of the 
Dera Ghazi frontier are Baloc h, and there is one Baloch tribe inter- 
mixed with the Khatrans whose chieftain resides in the Dera Ismail 
district. This is the Kasrani tribe, and the chieftain is a son of 
Kaura Khan, Who distinguished himself three years ago by carry- : 
ing off the Deputy Commissioner. 

One more Pathan tribe remains to be noticed, the Khissors—who 
occupy the belt of land lying” between"the Kafir Kot or Khissor 
range, and the Indus. Jesides these, there are numerous families 
of influential Afghins resident at Dera itself. i 

Taking the agricultural population remote from the frontier 
tribes, we find it composed chiefly of Baloches and Jats, ong ~ 
the former are the sub-divisions Kurai, Hot, -Laghiri, Gishkori, 
Kulachi,“Rind, Girsar, and Chandia, in the neighbourhood of the 
Saddar, hile Nutkénis, Laskdnis, Gurminis, and Mallinas, sre. 

_ predomi in the south. Among Jats are the sub-divisions Séhi, 
pS Wail, fi, Khar, Mapés, Husim, Kanjan Kaler4, and many 
sobhexs. There is a curious ambiguity in the local use of the word 
‘Jat.’ Sometimes it is applied to an agri tural caste, and < 
thence extended to zamindars generally, as is the case all over the 
. ‘Panjab. Sometimes also it means a camel driver as distinguished _ 
| from a zamindé>. But the name certainly indicates a tribal _ ig- 
tinction here as elsewhere, though the Jats of this neighbourhood o* 
are a confused race, in eyery respect inferior not only to the noble 
ads _ 8ilth population of the north-east Panjab, but also to the Mul amma — 
dan J ats of the central Duadbs. Jats are very numerot us in A 
: ist n, and the supposition that they entered India from tie 
ern passes of the 8 Sulaiman range is. much more. prob ak "i Ad 
theory wi h intro | duces them from the countries bez oat 
Bo ee Fe as hae e: 
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The mercantile Hindi population consists of Khattris and Roras} 
the latter far outnumbering the former. The chief divisions of 
Khattris are Kapir, “Khahah, Chopri, Manotri Bahal, | ae 
Tandan, and Gandhi. Roras resemble Khattris 1 in man; oa : 
but are considered a much lower caste, They 
ly into the Uttaradi and Dakkhani gots 5 but t » terms, t 
meaning northern and’ soythern, do not denote ay €0) : 
reorraphical distribution. The chief Uttaradi- sub-di 
named Khanijo, Sachdeo, Chiwala Khoggna, Mandan, ani 
ra. The chief Dakkhani sub-divisions are Nandwiai, Munj 
Kalri, Piplani, Dang, and Nangpél. “In this part of the ee a4 
Hindtis engaged in trade are known to the Muhammadan population 4 
by the indiscriminate term ‘Karr? _ a a OG 
We have now enumerated all the important tribes a 
resident in the district. Of the Pawindahs, or wandering 
who make this nei ighbourhood their 1 head faster in their 
visit to India, the three chief Pdivis 101 
referred to, the Nicirs, and the Kharotis. Their : arrive in 
September, and their encampments, called ‘ thirris, ‘where the wo- 
men and breeding camels are left, while the able-bodied amen gcat- — 
ter themselves” over ‘Tadia, remain till ‘April. 2 there * a 
general rendezvous ; and the kéfilas are reformed, ' mprising 
several hundred men, women,- and children, with fig atatnce of _ 
camels followed by their young, and laden® with the m dise- 
of India, The men resume the arms which they laid aside on 
entering British territory, and the columns, miles in length, set out 
- on thers hazardous march to Khurisén. ve — 
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Extracts from my Diary regarding a visit $e it; har akpur, in the District 
of Munger (Monghyr), and several places in the Banka Sub-Division, 
(Lhagalpivr).—B, ¥ Bano Rasnpnrartr Boe, Sub-Divistonal Officer, 
Banka, Bhaguipg-e. 

I. A visit to Kharakpixr, 

Eridee, the 17 ‘th Dee., 1860<_Oh nry wily paid a visit to the cele- 
brated Masjid of Pakicinnein Whichis held in great veneration by 
both the Hinds and Muhtimmadans of the surrounding villages. It 
is called Chandan Shah Aulia after the name of the founder. This 
Muhammadan Pir, or saint, is said to have performed many miracles. 
One day after r ubbing his th with a twig of the Mukh- Chandan 
tree, he stuck the twig in nto. : earth, and commanded a tree to 
spring up from it, when the wig ‘shot forth brunches, and grew 
into atree.* The tree, which is believed to be immortal, is still 
shown to the spectators, and is snclgsed within the walls which 
contain the mortal remains of ‘the s saint. The maulawi in charge 
of the masjid pointed’ ‘an me. the original extinet trunk, - 
which the present trae ‘has s sprung,—the tree thus possessing 
virtue, renewing itself, 

It is Ghe mi “ ie: tree which éppbars: to have given name 
to the saint, his real name being Haji_ THarban. 

The saint is said to have cted the conversion of the then 
Pinda Riya of aSharalpont ant have contributed in some 
degree to his — ture greatness... It is said ‘that the Raja, then a 
fugitive from: hia. guddeo, dreamed one night that he | ad taken 
beef. Being shocked at this idea, 80 repwenant tot thy - feclings 
of a Hindi, he repaired to all the pandite., in the _neighbour-" 
hood. They one and all, . of cou “enjoined some religious 































observances by way of ‘penans ‘ Z a _ Was n then in 
& position to perform. At last he oa fo the Haj cand told 
hit what weighed bs pean on his ¢ -oni nse , iex ce fas i pronredl 
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him that in a few years he would be converted to Islam, and become — 
agreat Raja. He continued, however, to wage a hopeless contest, — 
and was at last betrayed by this Diwan into the hands of his enemies, — pe 
who carried him a prisoner to Delhi: While every 1 moment ex- 
pecting to meet an ignominjous death, the daughter of the emperor — 
happened to cast her ey es upon him, and expreé#td to her father 
a desire to be married to him. the eror consented, the Raja 
preferred his life to his *yeligion, the marriages was celebrated : 
with great pomp, and Raja” was restored to his guddee. iJ 
The emperor granted his daughter as dowry the perganah Haveli 
Gneaning house) for her residence, the parganah Kajl4 for ©kajul 
(a preparation worn by women on their € yes), the parganah Lahata,_ 
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for ‘lahti’ (lac bangles), and the p 
(worn on the forehead). ~~~ - as 
The Raja who was ios visthved't to the rij with tho emperc 
daughter as his spouse, was named Toral Sie n of § 
Shah, the founder of Kharakpur: : i + ha 
winery a the BORA De anek —On. “the way, TI saw i e 


ure cut asious, © 













blance with any of the Hindi deities, a an lis 
—a name which none of them bears oon a prot 
stone seemed evidently to be ‘Buddhistiog bat t 4 ho Raa, HM 
religious Hindi, who seeks his, god among stocks and | es, has © 
converted the principal - image into an object of worship, simpty 
because he could not explain how and whence it ‘came there. é 
Nearly. all. the images have their noses cut off, a piece of service 
for which they are no Mubt indebted to the fanatical and idol-hating 
Muhammadans. As the _Muhammadans do- not appear to havo 
disfigured images except such wer® held in great venération 
by their Findd on r Buddhist x. Sy the image in question must 
at one prs tarnfSe pa of a great temple. — 

The officiating priest who was as ignorant as any man rogatrd- 
ing the history and the image, showed ug a figure: in the 
group half hidden ‘under'the car hy w hich he si 'd had appeared of 
late, but did not exist before,—a statement ¥ w. iio his neighbours 

* Toral Mal, after hia conversion, ape 3 0: 
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were ela to corroborate. He further informed us that the 
principal image perspired profusely during the hot weather. But 
what attracted us most, was the image ef a Hindi goddess 
cut in @ separate piece of stone which contained an inscription; 
but the letters were so illegible, that we were not able to make out 
whether they wero Nagari or Bangéli characters—much less to 
ascertain the purport of the whole.* _ 

I reached Kharakptir at about-3-30 Yr. w., and visited the three- 
domed masjid so beautifully situated on the river Man. The marble 
‘slab on it shows that itswas built in A. H, 1067, apsine the reign 
of the emperor Shah Jahan, 

A few yards from the mosque, is the old palace of Réja Beroj 
[ Bihréz] in ruins, where all Successors, however, continued to be 
invested With the insignia of ‘royalty, as the spot was considered 
auspicious owing to an occurrepee similar to the one that led to the 
foundation of Rome. It is said that Sangram Shah, grandfather of 
Beroj, having conquer ed 62 Khetauri Rajas who held sway in 
different parts of the country, came to the bank of the river Mén, 
in order to select’ a Site for his capital. Suddenly a hare was seen 
to start from the neighbo ouring thicket. It was pursued by a dog, 
but the hare turned upon its pursuer, and killed the hound, The 
spot whére this took place, was chosen by the warrior chief as 
site for his capital, and in commemoration of the wonderful oceur- 
rence, wwas called Khoragpur (now written Kharalpur), from 
ihargosh, a hare. Ttis necessary to state that some deduce the name 
of the town from Kharga Singh, who is said to haye completed the 
subjection of the country conquered by his brother Sangram Shah. 

The authenticity of the above legend is, M8wever, ns ORPRDY, ad- 
mitted, 

Monday, the 20th Decem®r, 1869.—Left Kharakpir at 3 a. Mm. 
for Panchkumar, and at dawn reached Muisakhol, or mouse’s 
hoe. This is a small room about four feet by three, hewn into 
the solid rock, like the caves of Khondgiri near Bhubanessur 
in the district of Piri, probably by Buddhist ascetics, whose 

« Ths tee | rubbings from which were subsequently sent to the Socioty, 


age _ Lila Mitra, It contains the well 
The character is the Kutila of the 
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custom it was to retire to such places for contemplation and ayer. 
Lhe-people of the surrounding country believe that the hole = 
used formerly to dfscharge household utensils of ‘brass and bel 
metal on the application of travellers who passed along the road by 
the side of which it is situated. The trayeller had to call at th foot 
of the hole, and ask for any utensil which he Wad need of for the — aa 
day, and instantly the arijele came gliding down to his hand. 
his need was satisfied, he Ahad to place the utensif in the hole, 
go away.. But a covetons Brahman having broken this rule, and 
carried away to his house a beautiful Bell-metal cup he had thua 
received, the hole from that day censed to lend any more utensils. a 

It is said that latterly the fugitive ‘Raja of Kharakpdr, when 
pursued by his Muhammadan enemies, tok refuge in this hole 
with a few faithful followers. The hole is believed to. be very” 
spacious and almost interminable Mor it was through t ubter- 
runean passage that the Raja was often seen to issus out a Bhim: 
band, a distance of more than twelve miles. There is a eom say- 
ing still repeated by the people to the effect that hundred 
and hundred tomtoms, if beaten at ona. end of the liole, do not 
make a sound loud enough to reach the other. But the patsage 
is now obstructed by loose stones from the hill havjug: fallen 
down at the mouth, which my guide said, accounted” for my not 
seeing a passage beyond the small room above mentioned, except 
a small hole just large enough | to allow my hand to pase tlfouch it. 4 

About half a mile farther west, our guide showed us a spot | 
where rice is said to be found in large quantities under the earth; * 
but on digging the ground with a club, we could get phiveeinithe 
4 pieces of stone in shape of rice, which our guide, however, persisted 
in holding, was burnt rice. As it was still dark, I thought it 
proper to proceed on our journey, proposing to examine the spot © 
on our way back, But un for pun evalyen 7 returned by a aneens. 
route. 

I reached Pénchkumée at 7 ee a. About a hundred yards” < 
the foot of the hill, there is a small brick house standing in the 
*elasp of a banian tree, which by throwing roots, round and within 
<eHe structire, has: helped to. ae al existence and neroby to. 
| ery eu ih | whieh it. 
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was built; for it was here that the Rani of the fugitive Raja 
sacrified herself on hearing that her husband had been taken a 
prisoner to Delhi, and there put to death. ‘This last.item of news 
appears to have been false; for as I have already observed, the 
Réja after all was not put to death as he had expected, but was 
converted to Islami ‘and made to marry the emperor’s daughter. 
The five daughters who had taken refugegn the hill above, were 
pursued bythe cfuel enemies for the sake of their beauty ; but, like 
the Rajput maidens of old, preferring their honor to their lives, 
they leaped from the precipice into the frightful gorge of the 
hill below, and there met a watery grave. It is this circumstance 
which has given name to the hill,—‘ Panchkuméari,’ or the ‘five 
virgins.’ . : . 
The hill, which is the source of the J/an, is famous for a waterfall 
during je rains. In the cold s#@ason, the water only trickles down 
its side from a height of about twenty feet from the ground, but 
the prospect is a very beautiful one. Having, however, all along 
expected a grand waterfall from a great height, we were na- 
turally disappointed. Buf our guide told us that the great water- 
fall Which las made the place famous, existed over the top of 
the hill, where we might also see the tremendous gorge im which 
the five virgins sacrificed their lives. We accordingly ascended 
the hill, theugh by one of the steepest and most difficult pas- 
sages, iffstead of taking the easy, but circuitous, route. As we 
reached the tep, exhausted and panting for breath, our guide 
* pointed out to us a miniature intrenchment of stone, said to have 
been thrown up by the Raja before taking refuge in Mausakhol, 
when, driven from his guddee, he made preparations for defend- 
ing himself and his family at this last stronghold with his 
handful of troops. But to have @ view of the Panchkumar as 
well as of the waterfall, we were required to follow the course of 
the stream as it leaped down from precipice to precipice till it was 
lost amidst the waters of the Jfin. ‘To descend so great a declivity 
was no easy task. We were all obliged not only to doff our shoes, — 
that we might not miss our footsteps, but also to crawl on all 





fours for more than half an hour. In this condition we trudged = 
on our way to the base of the great waterfall overlooking a height ‘ 
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* 
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of about 60 or 70 fect. A column of water from so biases 3 heigh 







of the hill and lying about: the basin “into which the wales 
Afterwards we proceeded to the brink of the préipice soa a h | an 
the five virgins are said tg have thrown themselves ,into the ol shasm gi 
below. - . . j 

About half a mile west of Panchkumgr, stands another hilt 
the foot of which are the Kaldaha and Maldaha, two deep baal 
of water in the bed of the Man. Im the former a mysterious. 
iron chain is said to hang from the sides of the hill, the ob- 
ject ef which is not known. The upper end of this hate is fixed | 
to the rock, and the lower is supposed to support some thing mys- 
terious, which no strength has yet been able to lift out of pa aeeicd | 
We could not see the chain, as even the upper endis not visible — 
till the water subsides considerably in March or April. 

About half a mile from the Kaldaha, may be seen the river. 
Haha, asit glides down the hill on *which it takes its rise. A 
This place is well known for a species of fish called ‘Khagur,” 
which is said to live almost solely on milk, and is considered | 
very delicious. The inhabitants in the neighbourkood*own. large 
herds of buffaloes, and as these animals delight in lyimg in the 
water for hours, the Khajur has no difficulty in finding the food, , 
on which it subsists. The fishes are occasionally seen hanging by 
the teats of the buffaloes, if the latter happen to rise suddenly from + 













. the water. ° 


When wishing to catch these fishes, the natives drive herds of 
buffaloes into the water and then throw a net near them. The 


Khajur is not found anywhere elae. 
: II. - 
_ On various places situated in Sub-Division Banka, Bhigalpir. a 
23rd August, 1869,—The following legend is related regard- 


_ ing the origin of Semokhia, a place about six miles north-west 
Or) Banka, The founder of the Ghatwal family of the place, 


named Gautam Panday, was employed as astrologer to the 


be 
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first Raja of Kharakpir. One day when the latter was going 


to angle, he asked his astrologer to foretell what sport he was to 
secure. Gautam answered, ‘“ Your majesty Will catgh a Titur (a 
species of bird) to-day.’ The Raja thereupon burst into a laugh, 
and in derision showed him his fishing-rod. Gautam, however, full 
of confidence in tié accuracy of his favourite art, persisted in saying, 
he was to catch a Titur and nothing else that day. The Raja went 
to his newrest tank, and threw his hook into it, when behold! the 
prey which his angle dragged to shore was nota fish, as he had 
taken it be, but a Titur. Pleased and astonished the Raja now 
asked Gautam to name a place in his estates, that he might grant 
# him as a reward. Gautam consulted the stars, in order to as- 
certain the spot wherechis family name and glory would never be- 
come extinct, but could find no propitious ground for the purpose, 
except some uninhabited jungles. The place, no sooner asked, was 
granted, and was called by him ‘ Somokheyo,’ imperishable. The 
hopes and predictions of the astrologer haye, however, been 
falsified; for the glory of his family has now departed with their 
possessions, : 

Om my way from Somokhia to Cozhi, I visited the Jhurna, 
named after the spring at the foot of the hill, where a great mela, 
or fair, is*held on the last day of Pus in honour of the goddess 
supposedeto preside over the spring. The temple was built by 
Raja Debgi, one of the race of Khetauri, on the rocks overhanging 

® spring. .It was once situated near the gate of his fort, 
and has entirely disappeared ; but the exotic qreepers and plants, 
still seen around the ruins, attest the care and attention once be- 
stowed upon the earn A few hundred yards from the spring, I 
was shown the place where once stood the palace of the Raja him- 
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self. But a few stones’ and brigks are all that is left to mark the 
spot so memorable in connection with a race which appears to have. . 
mnopolized the sovereignty of the whole of Dihar just "before the 
~Muhammadan conquest of the country. 

= Camp Cozht, 24th August.—On arriving at Cozhi, I inspected 
the operation of iron smelting. This was carried on only by 
the Kols, neither the Hindts, the Muhammadans, nor the fase. 
ae taking any part in | it from some prejudice or other. ‘The 
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From Caleutta to Puri and Sambalpiir on one side, and | 
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iron is smelted in an earthen oven of the form of a ¢ Hind 
coal being generally used as fuel. It is curious that the uni 
ofaman and.a wothan is always considered absolute y neces- 
sary for the operation, the general belief, both among the jini- , 
tiated as well as the uninitiated being, that the iron ore would © 


not melt unless the fire beneath be blown with" pair of bellows. ' 


worked by a man with his, younger brother's wife passing her arms 
round his waist from behind. “ * 

As far asI could judge, the aed wqs not completely extracted 
from the ore by the rude process enyployed. The ore is dug out 
from mines in the jungles. 

25th August.—I ascended one of the hills of Cozhi, which is 
named Phuki in consequence of a large cuyity at the top which, 
according to some, is the passage by which the Giant Mayebeeo 
fled to the nether world after his overthrow by Raja Bali, and— 
through which his blood subsequently flowed when killed, as 
related in the Ramayana. On ascending, I observed that it was a 
horizontal cavity probably hewn out of the solid rock by some recluse 
who had retired to it from the world, ih order to pass his days 
in contemplation and prayer. The people, of course, spoke of miys- 
terious holes existing in it, which had communication with the ne- 
ther world. But the cavity emitted a horrible stenck™ ard was too 
dark in some parts to allow of a minute examination.e Having, 
however, seén the Buddhist caves of Khondgiri in thee district of 
Puri, I could not resist the conviction that theecavity in the 
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Phuki hill was an abortive attempt at imitating those wonderful = 


vaulted halls amounting to some hundreds, each of which, and 


sometimes several, have been hewn, without fracture, out of a 
single piece of rock. 
26th August. —Visited all the villages comprised within the 


circular range of hills which go under the name of er es 





Riirki, and Hardwiér, on the other, I have not seen a spot ek 
romantically situated than Cozhi, surrounded asitis by a ring 
of hills which, in the rays of the sun, present the appearance 


of an annular eclipse, and bounded as it is on three sides 


by a stream gliding at the foot of the hills over a bed of sand. It 
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appeared rather surprising to me that Raja Debai should, in trouble- 
some times, have fixed his capital outside rather than within this im- 
pregnable natural fortress, which is about ten®miles in circuit. The 
climate of Cozhi is, however, considered very unhealthy. This 
may be the effect of prejudice, as the Hindus have a natural anti- 
pathy to hills arffthe sea. The highest of the Cozhi hills, named 
Bhorom, is inconsistently enough believgd to be the ill-fated resi- 
dence of Rima, whence his wife Sita was taken away by Ravana. 
The name of the hill, which means ‘error,’ is said to refer to the 
circumstance of Raéma’s pursuing a counterfeit deer, which caused 
the loss of his beloved wife. The trace of a well is all that is to be 
seen on the spot connected with the memory of this deified hero. 
Panchboti where Sita’s abduction is believed to have taken 
place, is situated on the banks of the Godfvari near the present 
town of Nasik. But the natural proneness of human nature to 
associate localities with great names, seems to have led the Hindtis 
to identify not_only Cozhi, but various other places in India with 
reminiscences of Rama’s wanderings. At Bhubaneswar near Khond- 
giri, the priests show pilgrims the spot where Sita gave birth 
to twins, though that honour more properly belongs to Val- | 
miki’s hermitage near Bithur. I was shown the footprints of 
Rama alike Ofi.the marble rocks of the Narbadda near Jabalpir 
as well aseon the stones buried in the bed of the Mahdnaddi near 
Sambalpuxg. 
“In the boyndary line between Cozhi and Kukwara, stands 
“3,8 Kenchi tree bearing the signatures of all versed in letters who 
‘pass by the way. The bark, itis believed, possesses the singular 
virtue of spontaneously tracing the Nagari characters which com- 


pose the name of Rama and of retaining any inscriptions written — =H 


m he: on it for ages, the growth of the tgee making them ascend higher ic af 

and higher from the ground. The tree has given name to eee vl 
_Aagy on on the confines of which it is situated. For the village is o¢ alle 

ed Likhni Cozhi,—Likiné signifying to write, and Qozht being 

a corruption of Kanchi. It is highly probable ‘that, se Bo ncipE the ; 

i a lage, Cozhi, which has given name to the whole mahallandthe 

long ral ge of hills in. it, has derived its own name fi 7 om a] ot 
. yee of Kens trees which daemons, aia there. — bie 
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25th December.—A mile from Chhetar are the ruins of an 


old fort or rather cutchery, where a high Muhammadan fune- 


tionary used to resfile for the purpose of collecting rent. His 
oppressions, it is said, spread misery far and wide, and even 


the zamindaérs were subjected to every species of indignity. The 
great grandfather of the present zamindar, Teknarayan Singh, 








_ 
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resolved to rid the world of so great a tyrant, waited on him, 


of course without arms, and was admitted. As he*approached, the 
Muhammadan dignitary rose to receive him, and by way of saluta- 
tion extended both his hands which the athletic visitor caught in 


his own with so powerful a gripe, that the tyrant was stretched a 


corpse on the ground, without even being able to give alarm. 
Coming out, he informed the guards at the door of the sudden 
death of the functionary, and as they entered the house in congu- 
sion, he beat the great drum and gave the signal fora sa 
rise against the Muhammadan rule. 

29th December.—About 6 miles from Bhitia, rise the hills of 
Fullidumer, whith form a sort of natural fortification around 


the village of that name. There is an opening towards the 


north, which was formerly fenced by a mud wall. The traces of 
this wall have now completely disappeared under the cultiva- 
tor’s plough, but men are still living who saw it &infost entire. 
Within this impregnable natural fortress, there lived aeKhetauri 
Raja by name Fath Singh, who is stated to have liged at the 
commencement of the British rule. It is said that he waged 


a long and obstinate contest for independence; but at last hia © 


followers were cut off till he had not a single soldier left to 
guard his fortress. In this stress he contrived, however, to keep 
up the show of a large army “by fixing 1200 gums on the mud 
wallabove-mentioned, and firingethem with the aid of his women 
and servants. The almost simultaneous discharge of so many guns 
from the ramparts of an impregnable. fortress kept his enemies, rat 
bay, and also helped to keep the surrounding country in subjec- 
tion. But at last the artifice was discovered, and then he fell with- 
out a struggle. 

wth January, 1870,—At Déopur about seven miles north of 
racine may be seen the ruins of “some bullae regarding 
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which the following tradition exists. In the year 965, Fasli, 
two brothers, Sinha Rai and Sursi Rai, having been deprived 
. by their relations of their share of ancestr@l property, abandon- 
ed their native place of Khurchuta in Haziribagh, and arriving 
at Deogarh, fell in diurna before the great idol. The oracle 
commanded theri*to travel towards the north, where riches and 
prosperity awgited their descendants.. They accordingly came 
to this Sub-Division, which was then full of jungles, and as the 
present thakur of Lachmipur traces his genealogy to these Gro- 
thers, the prediction of the oracle is believed to have been fulfilled. 
Sinha Rai’s son, Ranbhim Rai, cleared the forests and founded the 
village which is now called Jamdaha; but it was at the time of his 
grandson, Sujun Rai, that the place rose to great importanca, and 
excited the cupidity of the Raja of Kharakpdir. The latter ac- 
cordingly equipped with a large army, and built an outpost at 
Daéopur. The rapid Chandan* flowed between the two contend- 
ing parties. Spjun Rai, of course, thought himself no match for 
his rival, who had just then established his sovtéreignty over the 4 
. ruins of the states of fifty-two Khetauri Rajas. So headoptedastra- 
| * tagem instead of haying recourse to open battle. He spread a rumour * 
to the effect that he had collected a very large army in the jungles, 
and in order tg confirm this, he caused several thousands of doncis 
“(cups made of sé/ leaves) to float down the stream with satht and 7 
dahi sprinkled over each, so as to lead to the impression that the 
soldiers haf taken their meals on them. ‘The course of the stream ~, 
© brought these donés below Déoptr, and as each dond represented 
a soldier, the Raja was led to conclude that he had to deal with 
. an army much larger than his own. This was not all. Su- 
jun Ra4i, with the aid of a very powerful horse, leaped unseen over 
the Raja’s battlements at nigha and having fixed a dartsinto  . 
the masonry floor where the Raja slept, came away without: 
5 his enemy's life which he ee easily have done. Tho , 
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_® According to Col. Franklin, the Chandan is the “Brannotoas of the Gr eke 5 


‘vide his ‘ into the site of the ancient Palibot es 
sono side Dasilaghiats’s am Geography of India, ‘Vol. By P. 158 ‘te 
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He immediately retreated, and never afterwards disturbed ‘Sujun s 
in his possessions, , 7 
19th January.—Neéarly a mile from Poir, is an opening be- 
tween two hills called Murtang4é, meaning ‘ head | rT i 
It has derived this name from the circumstance of a leader — 


the hill men having been executed at the place. “His head was sus- 
pended from a tree as a warning to the savages who used to enter oe 
the country by the pass, and harass the former zamindar of 
Poir by incessant incursions. On one of these hills may be seen re 
a temple containing an emblem of Shiva; which is ‘supposed — os 
to guard over the destiny of this now ill-fated family. The em- “ag 
blem itself is said to have undergone various vicissitudes of fortunes, ~y 
For some time it was the property of an oflman, who used itasa 
weight for selling oil during the day, and as a press over his wares 
during the night. Not well pleased with the duty it had to per- — re 
form, it appeared to the great grandfather of the present zamindér 
of Poir ina dream, and representing its distress, wanted tobe 
adored and fed with offerings. The dreamer at first built a temple ~ 
for it in the plains; but as if elated with too sudden prosperity, or 
afraid of being reduced to its former condition, it demanded tp be ~ a 
loeated in a temple on the hill. So the present temple was built. “4 
20th January.—At Kurmahét, there is a very old brick building, = 
the walls of which only are standing. A very good fucka road = 
leads from it to some other buildings which are now enti in ruins. 
These buildings are generally said to be hunting of Shah — 
Shuja’, and are therefore called Shikdérgéh by the learned ; but ac- > 
cording to the popular belief, they rose up in one night as if 
by enchantment, and were used by an emperor whom they call $ 
Riimshah. . 
There is a very old well at Bwir which is also attributed tothe  __ 
same emperor, 4 
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Lhe Country of Braj— By F. 8S. Growsz, Esa., M. A., C. 8. 


Whatever the thanges in the national religion, the city of Ma- 
thura has continued from remotest antiquity the chosen centre of 
Hindu devotion. When Buddhism prevailed throughout India, 
the votaries of Sakya Muni were drawn from the far distant realm 
of China to visit its sacred shrines ; ; and when the temples of Bud- 
dha were swept away by the torrent of Pauranik Brahmanism, the 
desecrated sites were speedily occupied by the new order of divi- 
nities. Though the city was plundered of all its accumylated 
wealth by the very first of the great Muhammadan inyaders, the 
sacred edifices themselves survived, and for a period of 700 years — 
continued to be enriched with successive donations, till Aurangzeb, 
the last and most fanatical of the Delhi emperors, razed every stone 
to the ground, built mosques with the materials, and abolished the 
very name of the city, changing it from Mathura to Islamabad. 

# But the humiliation was of short continuance ; after the death of * 
Aurangzeb and the virtual extinction of the empire, first ensued a 
period of‘anarchy in which neither Hindi nor Musalmaén had the 
power to ¢rush his neighbour, and then the tolerant sway of Great 
Britain, upder which both are equally protected. Thus in the pre- 
sent day, alr the lapse of a century and half from the period of its 

. utter ruin, though the temples have lost the charm of antiquity, — 
nor can boast the enormous wealth which they enjoyed in the » days: 
of the great Indo-Scythian sovereigns, Kanishka and Huyishka i 
and their successors till the invasion of Mahmud, yet the holy city 
has no lack of stately buildings, wigh which, as described of old in the 
Harivansa, it rises beautiful as the crescent “mioon over the dark 
stteam of the Jamuna.* : 

a. gio ancient authorities state in precise phrase the origin ‘of tho 4 

- - mame ‘ Mathura :’ but as the district has always been celebrated for. 
its wide extent of pasture land and many herds of cattle, it is more — 


than probable that the word is connected with the Sanskrit ‘root | : | 
=a * 


* weaaralar WHAT WaT. Harivansa, 3100. Peete a 
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_ of Madhu, the demon on the site of whose stronghold the city” “was SS 










math, ‘to churn,’* In support of this sgeie it may be obser 
many places i in the district unmistakeably derive their na nes 
similar terms of rural*life. For example, Gokul means originally 
‘n herd of kine ;’ Gobardhan, ‘a rearer of kine ;’ and Bath in, tl o : 
name of two extensive villages near the town of ‘Kosi, ‘ a rattle- 

pen.’ ‘Thus too Mat, on the bank of the Jamuné DPE osite Brind. 
ban, is so called from maf, “a mille pail ;’ and Dadhiginw, con ract- 
ed into Dahganw, in the Kosi Pargana, from dadhé, ‘curd 

Native scholars would probably prefer to. see in Mathura an all 
sion to Madhu-mathan, a title of Krishna, implying the des pis 





first founded, and from whom it is sometimes called Madhupéri 5 
but this legend, there can be little doubt, is ef later date than tho 
local name. 
According to Hindd topography, the town forms the contre 
of acircuit of 84 fos, called the circle of Braj or Braj- 
dal. This word Braj also means in the first instance ‘a herd ; 7 the 
noun being derived from the root vraj, ‘to go,’ and acquiring its 
signification from the fact that cattle are always on the move and 
never can remain long on one pasture-ground. For a similar ven- * 
son the pastoral tribe of Ahirs, originally abhirs, take their name 
from the root ir, ‘to go,’ with the prefix abAi, ‘aboyt.’ * Hence it. 
arises that in the earliest authorities for Krishna’s adventures both 









‘Vraja and Gokula are used to denote’ not the definite localities ser! 


>" 


bearing those names, but any chance spot temporgril¥ used for 
stalling cattle: inattention to this archaism has led to some confu- ee 









sion in assigning sites to the various legends. le 
‘ 
-* Thus in all descriptions of the local scenery tho charn forma a prominent a 
feature, as for example in the Harivansa, 3395. ee" 
a wR Sa Wagenaed | - att 


SaaS WHICH Se Il 
amfrarase <feawisaiaas | | oe 
= ane > 231 
HATS caigal atswaeas |i ; 
Sata fine country of many pasture lands and well nurtared people, fall of ropes 


* for tethering . cattle, Bdge an with the voice of the sputtering churn, and 






funcli ne in oceans of curds ; where the soil is over moist with the froth of 
and the stick with its circling cord sputtera merrily in the milk age as the 
ie = ¢ round.” And again in section 73 of the same poem pe 
1fea in homesteads gladdened by, the sputtering ehiarn, 
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It probable that if an accurate measurement were made, 84 
kos would be found a very rough approximation, more or less, to 
the actual distance traversed by the pilgrifms in performing the 
Pari-krama, or Perambulation of Braj. In ancient Indian terri- 
torial divisions, a chaurési, or group of 84 villages, occurs as fre- 
quently asa hindred in English counties. The same number, as 
has been most elaborately demonstrated by Sir Henry Elliot in his 
Supplementary Glossary, enters largely into every cycle of Hindi * 
legend and cosmogony. There can be no doubt that it was ori- 
ginally selected for such general adoption as being the multiple of 
the number of months in the year with the number of days in the 
week. Itis therefore peculiarly appropriate in connection with 
the Braj Mandal, if Krishna, in whose honour the perambwation 
is performed, be regarded as the Indian Apollo, or sun-god. 

The first aspect of the country is a little disappointing to the 
student of Sanskrit liter ature, whom the glowing eulogiums of the 
poets have led to anticipate a second vale of Tempe. ‘The soil, be- 
ing poor and thin, is unfavourable to the growth of most large 
forest trees: the mango #nd shisham, the glory of the lower Duab 

- are.conspicuously absent, their place being most inadequately sup- 
plied by the nim, far4s, and various species of the fig tribe. For 
the same ‘reaspn the dust in any ordinary weather is deep on all 
the thoreughfares, and ifthe slightest air is stirring, rises ina 
dense cloyd and veils the whofe landscape in an impenetrable haze. 
The Jamuna, fhe one great river of Braj, during eight months of 

« the year meanders slowly a mere rivulet between wide expanses of 
sand, bounded by monotonous flats of arable Iand, or high banks — 

thE cracked and broken by the rapidly expended force of contributory 
_ torrents into ugly chasms and stony ravines naked of all vegeta- 
tion. As thedimits of Braj fromgnorth to ith on one side— are 
defined by the high lands across the Jamuni, so are they on the 
= «ther side by the hill range of Bharatpur, but there are Sure 
is te. & : pepepicuons height and the general outline is tame and | - 
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- overhanging Pipal; or some sacred grove with dense thicke: of 3 
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dignity by elevation. But on nearer approach they are : ae 
consist of labyrinths of the narrowest lanes winding between the J 
mud walls of large 8nclosures, which are rather cattle yards than - 
houses. At the*base of the hill is ordinarily a broad circle of waste a 
land, studded with low trees and karil bushes, which afford grate- in 
ful shade and pasturage for the herds ; while the large pond, from 
which the earth was dug tg construct the village site, supplies them | ig 
throughout the year with water. At sunrise and sunset the ‘ 
thoroughfares are all but impassable, gs the straggling nerdaseeee = 4 
oxen and buffaloes leave and return to the homestead; for in the | y 
straitened precincts of an ordinary village are stalled every night 
from 500 or 600 to 1000 head of cattle, at least oncaler: aw 
often.outnumbering, the human populations The general a 
of the district forms the motif of a popular Hindi couplet, in whieh be ai 
Krishna’s neglect to enrich the land of his birth with any § choicer 32%; 
product than the karil or wild caper is cited as an illustration of 
his wilfulness. The lines may be thus done into English: 

Krishna, yon sce, will never lose his wayward whims and vapours; — 

For Kabul teems with Iuscious fruit, while Braj boasts only capers. 






However, in the rains, at which season of the year all pilgrinfages « 4 
aré made, the Jamund is a mighty stream, a mile or more broad; ‘: 
its many contributory torrents and all the ponds and lakes with 
which the district abounds are filled to overflowing; thé hill side 
is clothed with the foliage of the dho trees, the dusty plain is trans- 
formed into a green sward, and the smiling prospect goes far to 
justify the warmest panegyrics of the Hindu poets, whose appre- * — 
ciation of the scenery, it must be remembered, has been further 
intensified by religious enthusiasm. Even at all seasons of the oF 
year, the landscape has a quiet charm of its own; a sudden turn in™..23 
the winding lane reveals a gra#sy knoll with stone-built well and A 


ire ) 


prickly ber and weird pilo trees with clustets of tiny berriessand 
strangely gnarled and twisted trunks, entangled in a- creeping 
aed eieetwth: of hins and chhonkar and karil; and in the centre 
bordered with flowering oleander and niwéra, a still, cool lake with 

_ modest shrine and well-fenced bush of tulsi on the raised terrace, 


—. ’ = Feo whieh « a broad flight of steps, giftfof some thankful ee 
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from afar, leads down to the wator’s edge. The most ploasing 
architectural works in the district are the large masonry tanks; 
these are very numerous and all display excelfent taste in design 
and skillin execution. The temples, though in some instances of 
considerable size, are all, excepting those in the three large towns, 
utterly devoid of*artistic merit. 

It is only in a very loose and ideal senge that Mathuré can be 
regarded as the centre of the circle ; since it is but 10 miles distant ~ 
from the most southern paqjut, Baldeva, and some 30 from the nor- 
thern extremity, Kotban. ‘This fact gives colour toa theory, which 
Elliot mentions under the werd ‘ chaurasi,’ and supports by reference 
to what he calls a trite Hindi couplet, that in earlier times the coun- 
try of Braj was of much*wider extent. The boundaries therein speci- 
fied are Bar, Son, and the village of Surasen, which latter is taken to 
mean Batesar* on the Jamuna below Agra, which is still a place 
of pilzrimage and scene of a large fair on the full moon of Kartik. 
But it is certain that all the recognized sacred sites are included 
within the modern limits of the parikrama; and whatever may bo 
the authority of the lines Quoted, they are not familiar in the pre- 
sents day to any of the local pandits ; nor can they be of any great 
antiquity, since they contain the Persian word ‘/add.” In the 
Varaha Purana, the Mathuré-Mandal is described as 20 yojanas in 
extent, ‘Faking the yojana as 7 miles, and the kos as 1} mule, 
20 yojanasewould be about equal to 84 kos, It is said that the 

4 
greater perambulation is occasionally performed by the more devout 
* and occupies a period of two months, while the smaller circuit is 
eompleted in half that time. But the fact in itself is questionable, 
, and in any case itis only the shorter route, now to be described, 
which can claim attention as a popular devotion. ae 

The perambulation commences ¢n Bhidon (August—September,) — 
on account of the anniversary of Krishna’s birth being celebrated 
in that month. The aumber of sacred places,| woods, groves, ponds, 

“wells, hills, and temples—all to be visited in fixed order is very 
Te considerable ; but the 12 Bans or woods, and 24 groves or Upabans, Ten, 
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_ . It might mean the town of Mathuré itself, king Ugrasen being son ° 
= “+ There are said to be 6 hills,11 rocks, + lakes, & ponds, ae wou 
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are the characteristic feature of the pilgrimage, ‘ehided is aust” 


popularly called the ‘ Ban-jétra.’ The numbers 12 and 24 have been | 


arbitrarily selected dn account of their mystic significance, and 
probably few Hindi ritualists, if asked off-hand to enumerate the 
24 Upabans, would agree precisely in the specification. The fol- 
lowing list is taken from a Hindi Directory for thé use of pilgrims, 


which may be considered, the standard authority on the subject, 


and is no Goubt iblished permisst superiorum, ; 
The 12 Bans: Madhu-ban ; Talban ; Kumud-ban ; Bahulé-ban ; 
Kam-ban ; Khadira-ban; Brind4- ban ; Bhadra-ban; Bhand{fr-ban ; 
Bel-ban ; Toh-ben. and Mahé- ban. 3 
The 24 Upabans : Gokul, Gobardhan, Barsina, Nandganw, San- 


ket, Parimadra, Aring, Sessai, Mat, Unckaganw, Khel-ban, Sri- 


kund,* Gandharv-ban, Parasoli, Bilchu, Bachh-ban, Adi-badri, Ka- 
rahla, Ajnokh, Pisayo, Kokila-ban, Dadhigénw, Kot-ban, and 
Raval.+ 


This list bears internal evidence of antiquity in its want of close 


correspondence with existing facts ; since some of the places, though 
retaining their traditionary repute, hav¢é now nothing that can be 


dignified with the name either of wood or grove, while otherse are 


known only by the villagers in the immediate neighbourhood and 
have been supplanted in popular estimation by riva] sifts of more 
easy access or greater natural attractions. Starting from Mathura 
the pilgrims make their first halt at the village of Maholi, where 
they visit Madhu-ban, the fabled stronghold of the giant Madhu} 
They then turn south to Talban in the village of Tarsi, where Bala- 
ram yanquished the demon Dhenuk, and recovering the original 
line of march at Dati, pay their respects to Kumud-ban and Bahu- 


la-ban.§ Next passing through the villages of Tosh, Jakhin-gauw, 


and Mukhrai, they arrive at Radké-kund with the two sacred pools 


* Srikund, ¢. « Holy-well, is another name for Radha-kund. 

+ The twelve Bans are connected with Paurdénik legends, and are all ni®n- 
tioned by name in the Mathuré Mahatmya. The 24 Upabans refer mainly to 
Raédhé’a adventures, and have no ancient authority whatever. Gobard 
the cee exception, is as much a centre of sanctity as Mathura itself, and though 
the sake of uniformity it is now included in the list of Upabaus, it is never 


stric ‘Naa Die tage 

+3 adha- Siam t. ¢«. the destroyer of Madhu, is one of Krishna's favorito 
titles: the reason is not vary ° obvious, since all authorities agree that Madhu 
was d oul HOMO generations before Krishna took birth. 
—«§ CBS i would appear to be a contruction of Sahula-vati. . 


















mal, the founder of the present Bharatpir dynasty and his two - 1S 
7 queens, Hansiya* and Kishori. From this point sone hein ~~ 
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prepared for Axrishna’ Ss expiatory ablution after he had slain the 
bull Arishta. At midnight, on the Sth day of the dark fortnight of 
the month Kartik, the spirits of all the holy places in India renew 
their visit to this auspicious spot; and every devout Hindi who at 
that particular time takes a plunge béneath the wave, is washed 
clean from every sin, and acquires the same amount of merit as if 
he had made aseparate pilgrimage to eagh of the assembled divi- 
mities at his own special locality. The town which has arisen on 
the margin of these two famous lakes, is of considerable extent, 
and is crowded with religious edifices, the pious foundations of 
princes and pilgrims from the most remote parts of India. One 
temple in particular may be mentioned as erected by the Raja of 
Manipur, from the far éast of Bengal. The two lakes are parted only 
byea broad stone terrace, and are both faced on all four sides with 
long, unbroken flights of steps of the same material. Ordinarily 
the water is so abundant that it washes nearly the highest tier, be- 
ing supplied by the natural dramage of a wide extent of woodland, 
locally called ‘the Ghana ;’ and the charm of the broad and brim- 
ming basin is much enhaficed by the unusual care that is taken to 


preserve it free from all pollution. Till the beginning of this cen- 


tury, the two reservoirs were simply as nature had designed them ; 
the present stene ghats were completed in the year 1817, at the sole 
cost of La Baba, a native of Calcutta, but proprictor of large landed 
estates in the neighbourhood both of Mathuré and Antpshahr, 
The whole’ quarter of the town in the immediate vicinity of the 
lakes is occupied exclusively by a colony of Bengalis. 
On the borders of the parish of Rédhé-kund is Kusum-saro- 
var, or ‘ the flowery lake,’ a magnificent sheet of water, 460 feet 
square, with broad flights of stone steps broken up on each side 
by projecting arcades of elegantedesign into one wide central and 
four smaller lateral ghats. <A lofty terrace runs tho whole length _ 
of | the east side, having its front relieved with two-storied kiosques im 
and alcoves of varied outline, and bears the stately tombs of Suraj- 
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of rock crop up above the surface of the soil, and form the hagnill 


eget 


ning of the celebrated range of Gobardhan, Giri-raj Sr the Royal = 


Hill, as it is generall} styled. About the centre of the line stands 
the town of Gobardhan, clustering round a vast irregularly sha 


Seana 
tank, called the Maénasi Ganga. Here a great fair, known as the ; 


Dipdan, or ‘ Offering of Lamps,’ is held every year On the festival of 
the Divali, about the beginning of the cold season, gnd is frequent- 
ly attended by as. many as 100,000 visitors. On the bank stand 
two sumptuous monuments in memory of two of the late Rajas of 
Bharatpur ; and from a rising ground opposite frowns the satiagsos 
temple of Harideva, the most solemn and imposing, save one, of al 
the religious buildings in Upper India. The pilgrims visit in 
order,all the sacred sites in the neighbourhood; the village of 
Baséi, where the two divine children with their foster-parents ogce 


came and ‘ dwelt’ (basée) ; the grove of Aring ; Madhuri-kund ; Mor- 


ban, the haunt of the peacock, and Chandra-saroyar, ¢. ¢. the moon- 


lake, where Brahma joining with the Gopis in the mystic dance 


was 80 enraptured with delight, that all unconscious of the fleeting 
hours he allowed the single night to extend over a period of six 


months. After a visit to Paitho, where the people of Braj ‘came 


in’ (paitha) to take shelter from the storms of Indra under the up- 
lifted range, they pass along the heights of Gobardban to Anyor, 
‘the other end,’ and so by many sacred rocks, as Sugandhi sila, 
Sinduri Sila and Sundar Sila with its temple of Gobardhan-nath, to 
Gopalpur, Bilchu, and Gintholi, where the marriage ‘ knot’ (gdndh) 
was tied that confirmed the union of Rédh& and Krishna. Then 
following the Bharatpir frontier, they arrive at the famous Kém- 
ban, with the Luk-luk cave where the boys played blind-man’s- 
buff, and Aghdsur’s cave where the demon of that name was 
destroyed, and leaving Kanwégoganw enter again upon British 
territory near the village of Unchéganw with its richly endowed 
temple of Baldeva. Close by is Barsina, where Radha was bro ught 
up by her parents Brikhbhan and Kirat, with Dohanikund me 
Chiksauli, whero as Jasoda was cleansing her ‘ milk-pail’ (dohant) 
she first saw the youthful pair together and vowed that one day 





pest, sa a it, it is now that most melancholy of all spectacles, a modern 
roip, 
ce . 
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they should be husband and wife ; Prem-sarovar, or Lovelake, where 
first the amorous tale was told, and Sankari Khor, the narrow pass 
between the hills, where Krishna lay in ambufh and levied his toll 
of mill on the Gopis as they came in from Gahvarban, ‘ the thick 
forest’ beyond. Next are visited Sanket; Rithora, home of Chan- 
dravali, Radha’s faithful attendant ; and Nand-ganw, long the abode 
of Nanda and Jasoda, with the great lake Pan-sarovar, at the foot 
ofthe hill, where Krishna morning and evening drove his foster- 
father’s cattle to ‘ water’ (pin). Nextin order come the villages of 
Karabla; Kamai,* where one of Radha’s humble friends was 
honored by a visit from her lord and mistress in the course of 
their rambles; Ajnokh,+ where Krishna pencilled his lady’s eye- 
brow with anjan, as she reclined in careless mood on the green 
sward; and Pistyo, where she found him fainting with ‘thirst’ . 
(piyas){ and revived him with a draught of water. Then, still 
bearing due north, the pilgrims come to Khadira-ban in Khaira; 
Kumar-ban and Jévak-ban in Jao, where Krishna tinged his lady’s 
feet with the red Javak dye ; and Kokila-ban, ever musical with the 
voice of the cuckoo; and*so arrive at the foot of Charan Pahar in 
Little Bathan, where Indra descended from heaven on his elephant 
Airéyati, and did homage to the lord of Braj, as to this day is at- 
tested ty the prints of the divine feet (eharan) impressed upon the 
rock. They then pass on through Dadhiginw, where Krishna 
stayed beljind to divert himself with the village girls, having sent 

is daldeva on ahead with the cows to Bathan, and so reach “Kotban,§ 
as « the northernmost point of the perambulation. 
; _ The first village on the homeward route is Sessai (Sesha’ 5 couch), 
-. a rhere Krishna revealed his divinity by assuming the emblems of 
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ayan, and reclining under the canopying heads of the 
ies it Sesha, into whose form Qaldeva had transfigured him 


s simple name ‘ Kamnj’ is distorted on the either peng into othe \ 
able form Kowyeen ! Khayra also appears ns & 






Mein rae kh, or in its fuller form Ajookhbari, is a contraction for An 
= , the Anjan lake. So Kusnom Sarovar is sometimes called Kusumok hak 
9 , The connection of Pisdyo with piyas is rather far-fetched. — But mioeb et. 
‘are a. nob for their — 
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> other ‘ derivations are equally unscientific. The 
logical valne, lint as shewing how thoroughly the w 
iprognated with the legends of Erishss, where sou 
4 bn ie of every village. 
4 tar or derives its name aoe Taliban, soit 
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but the vision was all too high a mystery for the | 
daughters, who begged the two boys to dolf wid e guls 
and once more as they were wont join them in inal spr ‘she 
dance. Then reaching the J amuné at Khelban by Shergarh, y 
Krishna’s temples were decked with the marnage wre @ -—— 
hara),* they follow the course of the river by @hir Ghat, 4 
the frolicsome god stole the bathers’ clothes, and arrive at 
ghat. Here Nanda batliing one night was carried off by t 
myrmidons of the sea-god Varuna, who had long been EA. 
wait for this very purpose, since their master knew that K 
would at once follow to recover his foster-father, and t 
depths of ocean, too, no less than earth would be gladdened with he 
vision of the incarnate deity. The adjoining village of Bhayganwf 
derives its name from the ‘terror’ (Shay) that ensued on the news 
of Nanda’s disappearance. The pilgrims next pass through Bac 
ban, where the demon Bachhasur was slain; the two villages 0 
Baséi, where the Gopis were first ‘ subdued’ (basét) by the ower 
oflove; Atas, Nari-Semri,{ Satikra, and Akréir, where Kansa’s per- — 
fidious invitation to the contest of arms was received ; and lastly — 
Bhatrond,§ where one day when the two boys’ stock of provisions — 
had run short, some Grahman’s wives supplied their wants ; though 
the husbands, to whom application was first made, had, churlishly 
refused ; and so arrive at Brind4ban, where many a sacred ghat and 
venerable shrine claim devout attention. | 
The pilgrims then cross the river and visit, the tangfed. thickets “3 
of Bel-ban|| in Jahangirpir ; the town of Mat with the adjoining | = 
woods of Bhandir ban and Bhadra-ban, where the son of Rohini — 
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* This ia a curions specimen of perverted otymology illustrating the persis- 
tency with which Hindis and Mubammadansa each go their own hissy 
ignore each other's existence. There can be no doubt that the town 
paime from a large fort, of which the @iins still remain, buils by Sher 8 
Emperor of Delhi from 1540 to 1546, A.D. 

This is more ordinarily and perhaps more correctly written ia 
pronounced Bhanganw, j od 
{ 









tT A large fair called the Nau Durgé is held at the village of Nari Somri*dar. 
ing the dark fortnight of Chait, the commencement of tho Hindu at Began 
ae festival is also celebrated at Sanchauliin the Kosi Parganah au 
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To commemorate this event, a fair called the Bhat-mela, is held at 5 
i ate £0 2 the month of Kartik. 
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first received his distinctive title of Balarama, /. ¢. Rama the strong, 
» in consequence of the prowess he had displayed in vanquishing the 
demon Pralamba ; Dangoli, where Krishna drept his ‘ staff,’ (dang) — 
and the fair lake of Man-saroyar, scene of a passing lovers’ ‘ quar- 
rel’ (mén). Then follow tho villages, of Piparoli, with its broad- 
spreading pipal trees ; Loh-ban, perpetuating the defeat of the de- 
mon Lohasur ; Gopdlpur, fayourite station of the herdsmen; and 
Raval, where Radha was born and passed the first years of, infancy 
before her parents went to live at Barsina. Next comes Burhiya 
ka khera, home of the old dame whose son had taken in marriage 
Riadha’s friend Manvati. The fickle Kvishna saw and loved, and 
in order to gratify his passion undisturbed, assumed the husband’s 
form. ‘The unsuspecting bride received him fondly to her arms, 
while the good mother was enjoined to keep close watch below, and | 
if any one came to the door pretending to be her son, by no means 
to open to him but rather, if he persisted, pelt him with briclk-bats 
till he ran away. Sothe honest man lost his wife, and got his 
head broken into the bargain. After leaving the scene of this 
merry jest, the pilgrims pass on to Bandigéanw, name commemora- 
tive of Jasoda’s two faithful domestics, Bandi and Anandi, and ar- 
rive at Baldeva, with its wealthy temple dedicated in honour of 
that divinity and his spouse Revati. Then beyond the village of 
Hathora gre the two river fords, Chintaharan, ‘the dispeller of 
doubt,’ and BGrahmanda, ‘ creation’ Ghit. Here the child Krish-. 
nda’s playmates came running to tell Jasoda that he had been stufi- 
ing his mouth with clay ; but when she took up a stick to punish 
Bi him, he opened his mouth to prove the story false, and shewed her — 





there t the whole terrestrial ‘globe, with allits seas and continents — 
- distinct, within the compass of his baby cheeks. Close by is the sii 
or town of Mahaban, famous for many incidents in Krishna's infaney, ¥ 


3 where he was rocked in the cradle, and received his name from the 


«great pandit Garg, and where he did to death Putana and the 

- othér evil spirits whom Kausa had commissioned to destroy him. — 
At Gokul on the river bank are innumerable shrines and temple: es 
dedidated to the god under some one or other of his favourite ti 
as Bitthalnath, Madan Mohan, Madhav Rée, Kalyan Rio, ‘Geka: 
pemeits Naya-nil-priya and Divéraké-nith, and when all have been 
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duly honoured with a visit, the weary} : a 
stream, and sit down to rest at the point from w st. 
"the Visrant Ghat, thé holiest place ip the holy city of Mat huri rf 

As shewn in the above narrative, many of the i neiden 
which the attention of the pilgrims is directed in 
of the perambulation refer to Krishna’s amofirn 
and accordingly have no place in the original 1 
gends, where Radha is "barely mentioned eve Z . 
would seem that the earliest literary authority — for these | 0 opula 
interpolations is no Sanskrit work whatever, but a Hindi pc 200 3 o 
entitled the Braj Bilas, written by one Brajbasi Das, so ecentl yas 

' the middle of last century. THe represents his work as derived 
fromthe Puranas, which except inthe main outlines it certain) ets: 

- is not; and as he mentions no other source of information, it é my 

be presumed that he had none beyond his own invention and somo 
floating local traditions which he was the first to reduce into a 
connected sefies. A striking illustration of the essentially eee 
character of orthodox Hinduism, despite its persistent claim to 
rigid inflexibility and immemorial preséription. 
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r _ * The precise dato, Sambat 1800, or 1743 A. D.. is given in the following 


line—' Sanmibat subh purdn sat jano;' qeqeq TH WU wa ara 
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An Introduction to the Mundart Language.—By Banu Raknan Das 
Harpar, M. A. 8., Special Commissioner under the Chota-Nagpore 
Land Tenures Act. 


The Mundari is a dialect of the language which was at one 
time universally* spoken by the aboriginal inhabitants* of «the 
plains of Bengal, but has since been superseded by the language 
of the Hindus, when the latter occupied the country centuries 
ago. ‘That aboriginal tongue is now to be met with in the 
western highlands comprising Birbhum, Manbhim, Singhbhiim, 
the Chutia Nagpur territories, and some parts of Central India, 
and is in its various forms known as Santali, Ho, Mundari, Korwa, 
Kuri, &e.; and traces of it may be found in the dialects of some 
hil) peoples in Nepal, Bhutan, Asim, and Burma. In the modern 
Bengali, also, some aboriginal words may still be detected. The 
great dialectical differences in the old language had doubtless 
arisen from the fact that it was only spoken, and nevef written, by 
a primitive people spread over an extensive area of country, a people 
whose mutual communications could not have been of a frequent 

nature. What the original name of the language was, is uncertain. 
2° Sfhe name ‘ Mundari’} is applied to the dialect used by a considera- 
~~ ble portioh of, the inhabitants of the Chutia-Naigpir plateau. 3, 
He The Mendari people being extremely deficient in abstract ideas, 
downy, freely drawn terms from the Hindi. Some words} have 
“idently been,adopted in recent times, though it is remarkable 
_ ing 4¢ some Sanscrit words in their primitive forms are also to be 
“Mims in the Mundari. , 
s It is not without much diffidence that I submit the following, 

Vocabulary for publication in the Asiatic Society’s Journal. It is 
‘a first attempt, and as such cannog, I fear, be faultless. If oppor- 

« tunity permit, I shall be able to collect the various forms of the | 
gs same words current in different parts of the country, and also to 
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. 2Van bably a branch of Prichard’s Trdnian race, called by Latham 5 
a « Mongol! > The remarkable characteristic of the Turénian enguagen ae iced — ” 
Bey, Max Miller, occurs in the Mundari, vis. the root is never obscured, 
"+ *§ Horo’ is the name applied by the Munidis to their own race and dit not. 
on ake for instance, ‘ Jahir, or Jaer Budi,’ applied to the tutelary goddes as 7S 
called in real Mundari, * Lutkuim Budi,’ ‘ Jabir or Jaer’ seems to bo 
hived , n ale manifest. eo % fs 
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Mundari grammar. 


angply a collection of Aialoguse, and tales, besides 0 te 


The final d, g, and’ 7, in Ttalies, used in the following Voo eab ae y 


are silent. 


T is equivalent to Sanscrit gq. The comma place 





the line after a vowed denotes the half of that vowel sor nd tm 


words in Bengali within parentheses are supposed to be cor 
derivatives with the Mundéri from an aboriginal language. a Word | 
with (8) affixed are directly traceable to Sanskrit, and those x 
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LE 


an (H) are adopted from the modern Hipdus, whether such - werd | 


be of Hindi, Persian, or Arabic origin. 
‘words in Italics are provincial variations, or synonyms, +e 


(T.) 
: A 
Air, hoio. 
Afternoon, tara-singi. 
Arn, supu. . 
Armpit, guti’. 
Ant, muin. 
Adze, kisla, basil. 
Arrow, sar (S), mdil. 


Antelope, badu. 


Amphisboena, sunum-bing. 


Ass, gadha (5S). 


Aunt, hatom, kaki (H1),mausi (8). 


Abdomen, la’i. 


Advice, mantar (5‘), rejot. 


Affection, pirit (8). 

Affray, rupu’, dapal, epta. 

A ‘e, umar (EH). 

reement, mi'dgatha. 
denga, 

larm, boro. 


‘Alo, ily, handid (H1.) 






- Craft, udam (8). 


* 


Vocanutary, English and Mundifri. 


7 


-Suntry, des (5). 








I have to add that th 


Army, phaud CH). 
Art, badui. (Hi 7). 
Answer, kaji-rudra. 
Ashes, torej, toro?. 
Axe, hake. 

Anus, ijundu. 
AloneYeskar. 
Angry, khis-ha. 
Awake, eon. me 
Avoid, bage. 7 
Ascend, rakab. 
Advance, Aiar-te-sen” 
Ask, kuli. a 
Admit, bolo rika. ‘ | 
Acid, jojo. i 
All, soben (8). ~ 
Able, dhari («1f), dart. 
Ashamed, aie ne 8) a 
Arise, birid, as ‘ =. 
Arrive, » gt (5). * a > 


ATG, keurif ll 


muluk (HH). 
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Among, talimala, ta/dre.. Bribe, ghus (H). 2 

And, ado (SITZ)., odo. Breast, kurém. . 

Alas, haire! oh! Breakfast, falwa, sida-jom. 

LB Breath, saiad. 
Back, dois, ded. Breach, dika, : 
_Bag, moté (cuTB), thaili. Bride, kuri. 

Bail, jamin (1). Bridegroom, kora. 

Bait, chara (51a). | Brother, haga. 

Balance, tula (5). ° Brow, me’dkandom. 

‘Bar, hurké (@¥2i). Bud, moe. 

Barber, néaua (HH). Buffaloe, keda. 

Bark, harté’, bakla (5). Building, pakka ora. ae 

Barrier, tenekad, kesed? Burden, barom (8). - . 2s 

Bage, suba. Business, kami (8). | 

Bat, bhaédur (H1), hapu. Butter, gotom (5). 

Battle, ‘Tarai (ET): * Butterfly, pamplad. : 

Bear, budi, bir-mindi, d.ini. Branch, koto. ; f 
Beard, guchu. : Barley, jao (S), nilé. a7 aan 
res Saget, pasu (5). = Bridge, pul (1H). a. * 
* Bedy bil. | Brick, ita (H1). sal ; 
. Bee, hugun suku. Book, kitéb (H). “yt sue 

Beggar, kde. « Bread, /ad, holong. s ) ee 

Benefit, nepha (1H). Basket, tunki, baugi, tupd. oe re 
a Sa hy Ghenirei. : Bush, patra (5). i a Ba 
, in Bow, 4’sar (5). eae 
Blow, ghusa4 (H) thugri. — : 
* Burglary, bogo). ) bf De s “a 
Bachelor, dinda. | E MAK 
Blacksmith, badai. 15 t* ; 
, «Backbone, sinduri-jéng. ta as 
hae: Pe: = age PR a _ Belly, lai, ‘ae cree oe i | 
Pane Nin, Bowels, joroi pota, | a nay bs ae 


Blind, andha (8). : 7 Le 
Badger, usé bind. 


curs i Bellows, cha pu 
name applied by the® ye | eS 


ee ce, ‘J hir, or ner Bo 
called in real Mungéri, * Lutkuim 
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Bedstead, parkom. 
Beam, kandi. 

Bug, mfAji, ormot. 
Bellmetal, kansé (5). 
Besom, jono’. 
Bamboo, mad. 

Blow, ong. 

Bring, au, agu. 
Begin, ete. 

Bite, lakob, Aw. 
Believe, patiar (8S). » 
Boil, tiki, isini. 

Beg, ai (5 7). 

Burn, atar, urub; /o. 
Bury, topa. 

Buy, kiring (8). 
Beat, ru, dal. 

Bake, tarsang, fersang. 
Bathe, rear, umen. 
Be, hob&. (5 ?). 
Bear, go’. 


Bewitch, najomkay (TH). 


Bind, tole, 

Blame, dos-lagao (4). 
Boil, ptrid. 

Break, petey, choej. 
Breathe, saiad. 
Broad, chakar. 
Bluot, bora, bokha. 
Boiling, purid. 


Broken, thoiy, tota (TH). 


Blue, lila (8). 


Black, hende. 
. Bitter, heben, moroia, Arad. 


Bad, eigkan, effan. 

By, te. 

Before, sida, manang. 
7 
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Before, 4iarre. 
Behind, doiapara. 
Because, chiachi, 
Begone! juh! 
Behold! né'lme ! 


Cake, lad, holong, pithan (S). 


Calf, chui. 
Camel, unt (5S). 
Canoe, dongaé (C31 #)). 
Cap, tupri (EH). 
Captive, tolakainig. 
Carriage, bagi (Eng). 
giri CH). 
sagri (5). 
Care, husiari (H). 
Castle, gar (HH). 
Cat, pusi. 
Cave, lata. 
Chain, sinkri (8). 
Cheek, joa. 
Choice, pasandi (HM). 
City, nagar (5). 
Claim, dawa (1). 
Clod, delké (cSl)h 
Cloth, lijé, kichri. 
Coin, taka (8). 
Color, ranga (8). 
Comb, naki. 


»*Commerce, pherw4i(H), bepir(§). 


Community, jama (CH. 

Companion, sangi (8). 

Cost, gonong 

Cottage, kurié (Shea 

Country, des (8). 
muluk (EH). 





* Craft, udam (5). 


). 


Ds 








Pi 
A us i 


: s ~~ fa 
<= ‘ Ps. 15, 
‘. ; . | ae 
b - Su & , , —<e vf tl a 
= An Introduction to the Munddrt Language. [No. ty» 
Among, talémali, feldre. Bribe, ghus (1). chy inka: 
4 And, ado (SIT@)., odo. Breast, kuram. 
Alas, haéire! oh! Breakfast, Kalwa, sidd-jom. 
; B Breath, satad. 
Back, doia, ded. Breach, dika. 
_Bag, ints (cut), thaila. Bride, kuri. 
Bail, jamin (1). Bridegroom, kora. 
Bait, chard (bia). Brother, haga. 
Balance, tula (8). - Brow, me’dkandom. 
‘Bar, hurka (@ 3). Bud, moe. 
Barber, naiué (HH). Buffaloe, keda. 
Bark, harté’, bakla (5). Building, pakka or4. aie 
| Barrier, tenekad, kesed? Burden, barom (8). . ms s 
Bage, suba. Business, kami (8). i 


Bat, bhadur (11), hapnu. 
Battle, ‘larai (H). 
Bear, budi, bir-mindi, dint. 
as Beard guchu, ' 
i. Beast, pasu (S). sé 
Beds bil. 


“ 
a 





‘Butterfly, pamplad. 


eBackbone, sinduri-jéng. z = 








Butter, gotom (5). 

















Branch, koto. 
Barley, jao (S), ili. 
Bridge, pul (1H). 
Brick, ita (—). 
Book, kitab (H). 
Bread, dad, holong. a 
Basket, tunki, baugi, tupa. 
Bush, patra (8). . 
Bow, @’sar (5). 

Blow, ghusa (H) thugri. 
Burglary, bogo. gg 
Bachelor, dinda. a ad 
Blacksmith, badai. ‘a ‘vii 










_ Belly, lai. ; yar es 
Bowels, joroi Petts, tn ‘ be 


‘Es 
ace 
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Bedstead, pirkom. Before, atarre. 


Beam, kandi. 

Bug, m4éji, ormor. 
Bellmetal, kansa (5). 
Besom, jono’. 
Bamboo, mad. 

Blow, ong. 

Bring, au, agu. 
Begin, etey. 

Bite, lakob, Aus. 
Believe, patiar (5). » 
Boil, tiki, isini. 

Beg, asi (8 ?). 

Burn, atar, urub ; /o. 
Bury, topa. 

Buy, kiring (8). 
Beat, ru, dal. 

Bake, tarsang, fersang. 
Bathe, reér, umen. 
Be, hob. (S ?). 

Bear, go’. 


Bewitch, najomkay (TH). 


Bind, tole. 

Blame, dos-lagao (HH). 
Boil, pdrid. 

Break, petej, choe}j. 
Breathe, saiad. 
Broad, chakar. 

Blunt, bord, bokha. 
Boiling, purid, 


Broken, thoiy, tota (H),. 


Blue, lila (8). 
Black, hende. 


| Bitter, heben, moroia, Adgrid. 


Bad, eigkan, ethan. 


Behind, dotapara. 
Because, chiachi. 
Begone! juh! 

Behold! pie” 


Cake, lad, holong, pithan (5). 


Calf, chui. 
Camel, unt (3S). 


Canoe, dong&é (CST #)). 


Cap, tupri CH). 
Captive, tolakainig. 


Carriage, bagi (ng). 


gari (CH). 
sagri (5). 
Care, husiari (1). 
Castle, gar (H). 
Cat, pusi. 
Cave, lata. 
Chain, sinkri (8). 
Cheek, joa. 


Choice, pasandi (HM). 


City, nagar (5). 
Claim, dawa (1H). 
Clod, delkaé (¢Sil) 
Cloth, lijé, kichri. 
Coin, taka (5S). 
Color, ranga (5). 
Comb, naki, 


s 


° 





»Commerce, pherw4i(H), bepsr(8) 
Community, jama (H). 
Companion, sangi (5). 


Cost, gonong. 

Cottage, kurié (@fea 

Contry; des (3). 
muluk (E11), 





* Craft, udam (5). 


Dy 


a 








a Credit, patidir (S). 

Crest, don-chorod. 
‘Crop; -barkati. 

= ow, kau. 

eat ith dokhi (S). 

ff: / altivetor, kisdén (8). 
Cup, akna. . 
Custom, rit (8). 

Child, hon. 
Cucumber, taiar. 
Copper, tamba (8). 

Cow, gau. (S). 

_ Chin, kiwé4. . 

Ceurt, kurti. 

Cotton, tulam, k4@’som (8). 

Corner, kocha, 

‘Cloud, rimil. 

Corpse, goij/-morod. 

Chalk, kharihasa, ‘ 

Oandle, sarita (Afesi). 

_—s- Currenf, dhéra (S). 

eo ‘Cowherd} mahra. 

a ‘Clay, hasa. 

Ow ; vit, mika. 

_ Cho lera, ob. . 

Te Creeper, nani. 

‘Chisel, ruka, 

_ Crowbar, sabar (Hla). 

— sakwa (S). 

tebe rhohs. 















“- 
oe 

ae 
ie 


© 
= 7 
- 
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_ eas.) ae ! 
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Cry, ra, 


| Cc: Caterpillar, jepender. ies 


— — — 


Cocoanut, nariar (1H). 
QCocoon, himang. 

Cock, sim.” 

Claws, rump4. 

Ont, ma’, had, ir. 

Come, hiju. 

Call, kerai, hakao (FH). 
Care, khabargiri (1H). 
Catch, sabe. 

Cavil, thathad (EH). 

Carry, sabidi. 

Cherish, 4sul. 

Cheat, bedao. . 
Climb, deij. 

Cost, gonong. 
Covet, lobai (8). 
Conceal, nkui, 
Copulate, jokoi (5). 
Correct, bairudre. 
Count, lekai. 


Collect, hundi. 
Crouch, oboraun. 
Conquer, jitao (8). 
Choose, pasand (F). 
Cover, harub. 
Cook, mandi. 
Cold, rabang. 
tutkun. 
rear. 
Cough, khakhar. 
Clean, pharchi tai bil 
Cool, tutkun. Z: 
Cheap, sasta (. a) all 
Clever, chatur (8). 
Coarse, mot (H). - bay 
aPronkes, sont Ge 


-— i : 
: - » -. e 
« _. 









- 
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Crooked, benké (8). Drum, dhak (8). a 
Certain, thik (H). dhol (cor). bee Japs 
Olear, pharchi (H). ~ Door, duar (5). ie 4 
D Dung, i. = 
Dance, susun. Drink, nu. ta =! 
Date, din (8): Destroy, nasdo (S). ad . . 
Dawn, seta’. a Deny, kamanating. | ae j 
Day, singi. Descend, argun. ' 
Death, gogo Dig, up- + 
Debt, rini (5’), Dive, dubuy (4). 2 
Descendant, nati nutkur. Dry, ror- : 
Defeat, harao (H). Drive, har. 
Delay, bilam (3). Die, goij.* * 
: asi kapar (5). Dwell, taéino’. * 
evil, bonga. Do, rika. ys 
Diarrhaa, laijdul. Draw, thaui. 
Dirt, humu. Drown, dubuy. 
Disease, hasu. Dear, dular (WAT>). 
Dish, .théri (217). Double, barsa. 
Distance, sanging. Dry, ror. : 
Dread, boro. » Dirty, humu, kdloar. a 
Dress, hija, Decrease, ghatao ¢H).” 
Dove, putam. Deep, tkir. » 
ust, duri (8). Dwart, natoa (H) bermuda (5). » 
ew, sisir-da’. é 
Daughter, bui, kuri-hon. ae - 
Dog, seta. Earth, ote. 
Deer, jilu. Eagle, besra. 
Duck, gede. Ear, lutur, _ | 
Deceit, phuslio (7). *® Kase, ruru. ‘ae 
Darkness, nuba’. Fast, singi-rakab. —— 
Dream, kumu. Echo, korang. - 
Danger, duku, Eclipse, gahan (S). 
*  Daughter-in-law, kimin. Edge, gina (kinar, H ?). 
 Diviner, deonra, Efficacy, naphé (CH). 
‘Dinner, dundu. Egg, bili, jérom, * 


Elboy, uka’. 
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Elephant, hati (8). 
Employment, kami. 
Enclosure, ghera (H). 


End, tundu, 


Evening, 4iub. 

Right, iralia. 

Kighty, upun-hisi. 

Eye, me’. 

Eye-ball, raja. , 
Eye-brows, me’d-k4ndom. 
Eye-lashes, pipni, 
Entrails, pota. 

Earring, kanausiy( 1}. 
Eaves, chandai. 

Eleven, gel-miad. 

Kat, jojom. 

Embrace, hambud. 

Emit, ulai 

Ever, nit (S). ; 


Everywhere, saben thaon (H). 


Easily, algete (H). 
Except, bige. 


Each, mmtid. 


Easy, rabal. 
pty, sama 
Expel, odong. . 
Erase, metao (HH). . 
Enter, bolo. 
Epilepsy, hénam-gonol. 
F 


Father, 4pu, aba. 7 
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Five, moneda. 
Forty, bar-hisi. 
Fifty, bax hisi-gelnd 
Foreigner, etadisum-rinig. 
Face, me’d muana. 
Forehead, molong. 
Fan, panka (H). 
Father-in-law, honjar. 
Fatigue, thakao (1). 
Fault, dokh (8S). 
Fawn, jilu-hon. > 
Fear, boro. 
Feather, aprop. - 
Female, kori. 
Festival, parab (8). 
Fever, ula, rua, urui. 
Fight, hopoing. 
Figure, murut (8). 
Fine, dande (8). 
Finger, sarsar. 

« Hlag, jhanda (H). 
Flavor, sibil. 
Fume, sukul. 
Flesh, jilu. 
Foot, kata, talké-kata. 
Forefathers, purkha (8). 
Fox, khaikhai. 
Friend, gati. 
Frog, choke. 
Fruit, jo- 
Fun, tamasé (H). 
Furniture, chiz-bastu (H). 
Flower, baha, ba. 
Flour, holong. 
Fraud, beda. 
Family, hon- Bye 
Fist, chipud. 


- 
- 


» 


| No. 


as = 
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Fly, roko, 

Foeces, i. 

Flatus, g@éi. " 

File, reté (71). 

Fiddle, banam. 

Fall, uiu, 

Feel, atkar. 

Feed, ajumi. 

Fell, gingrauri. 

Fight, mapa. 

Finish, @haba. 

Fish, v. hakugoiy. 

Fling, hudma. 

Flow, lingi. 

Follow, taiom. 

Forget, riringe. 

Forsake, bigi. 

Fair, esel, 

Fierce, borogi 

Foolish, kok® 
koko. 
dondo. 


nang. 


Florikan, kongoto-mara. 


Flea, pichu. 
Falcon, besre. 
Formerly, sidare. 
For, lagin (=tfsr). 
From, te. 

First, diar. 
Former, munu. 


. Fat, kiri. 


False, jhut (A). 
Frightened, borobhinao. 
Full, phereiy. 


Find, ne’l, naman, 


Fly , apir, 


‘Fasten, tol. 
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Gum, danta-suba. 


Forest, bir, tonang- 
Flute, rutu. 
Frighten, botong. 
Flat, cheped (¢5*f3T). 
Freeze, sakid, 





Gain, napha (4). | Mi 

Game, inung. re m 

Gestyre, hilao (TH). 

Ginger, ade (5). 

Girl, kori (kori, Punjabi). 

Gold, simrom (8 ?). 

Goose, haiisa (8S). ve 

Grandfather, tata (5). * 
nina, aja (HH). x 

Grandmother, aji. 

Grandson, jaing kora. 

Granddaughter, jaing kori. 

Grave, masna (8), 

Groan, girang. ° 

Gruel, tenda. “ 

Ground, thaon (. ~ 

Guilt, dokh (5S). * 

Grass, tasad. . 

Gram, dan& (H)-« 2 

Goat, merom., ° 

Grain, dali (8). 

Guest, pera, kupul. 

Gale, horlasi. 

Granary, potom. m 





Gall, isidr. 

God, mirang bonga. 
Great, mérang. 
Good, bugin. 

Glad, khusi-taniy, 
Gregdy, lobhini/. a 








/, em —" > 


age 





Gieen, Hiring CH). 
nerous, emo’ni/. 


| A 
# sae thir (8). 





*Gaasslionpor, sonsoroig. 

ie Gently, manite. 

Go , Sen. .* 

Go before, aiarcan, 

ee Go behind, taiomte sen. , 
Goi in, bolo. 

Go out, odongo’ . 

a Go up, rakabe 


Give, em. 


- _ Gargle, poje, puiy. 
_ Gathey, hundi. 
Get, naman. 


, 
















Grieve, heating. 
_ Gamble, jua eney. 
EC OW; bara. 

© TI 
- | Hg, niin (HH). 









eae et i 





*THip, dikka. 


ee ~ tA aa 
. ow . ~al el CS *' > , + 
fin . et c (e. 
; ss 
: ; ‘ oe A ' ~. 

4 e @ 

bt 

ate “° 
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Health, jiu-suku (8). ta 1a, 5 
. . oa 


Herd, goth (5). 
Hero, herel. 
Hint, chundul, gawij-- 

Hive, chhatna. fa 

Hog, sukri (8). | : 
Home, ora. . 
Hoe, kudi, ku’dlam. . Atm 
Homage, marjad (8). 

Honey, hurumsuku rasi. 

Hope, bharosaé (71). * 





Hook, banka’. > 
Horn, diring. oes 7 
Horse, sadom. = ae 
House, ora. tlie 
Hunt, sangar (87). ae 
Hurt, tod. : ; a a 
Hyena, hundir. :) 28 
Husband, herel. MN ae 
Height, salangi. * Wests 
Heap, dipa (fei). | 

kudha. 
Hunger, renge/. - 


Hoof, khur (8S). | 
Hill, buru (burn, Pali). Ss 
Hillock, gutu. fey REG 
Hundred, nots : ae a ; 
mi’d sai. ne 
Half, tala. : 





Heart, ihim. 
rm. eula 
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Hail, h4kaéo (H). 
Harm, jiane (HH). 
Hate, hilang. 
Heap, kudha. 
Hit, tuing. 
Hide, v. uku. 
Hold, sab. 

Howl, hak4o. 
Hunt, sangar. 
Hurt, gao.— 
Hush, hapa. 
High, salangi, 
Hard, ketei. 
Hungry, rengeij-tani. 
Heavy, hambal. 
Happy, suku (5). 
Honey-sucker, ury. 
Here, neta’. 

Hogplum; ambru (5). 
He, ini, ni’. 


Hornbill, dotrso (<1ta*t). 


I 
I, ing, ding. 
Idea, matlab (1). 
Idol, murat (5). 
Iron, menrend. 
Ivory, hiati-jang. 
Insect, tiju. 
Iteh, gota’. 
Ichneumon, neuraé (8). 
Ill, iykana. 
Increase, hard. 
Trritate, khis-rika. 
Issue, odong. 


Inside, bitar (fStz). ~ 


If, agarchi (1). 


» 





J 
Jackal, tuiu, 
Jar, chatu. 
Jaw, joa. 
Jealousy, khis. 
Jest, thattha (FA). 
Joint, jonorfo.  _ 6 
Joy, khusi (71), 4 ‘n 
Judgment, bichar (8). 
Juice, rasi (5). 
Justice, dharam (8). 
Just, thik (H). 
Join, jorae (H). 
Jump, kutil. 





K { 
Key, kunji (7). ¢-* 
Kid, meronihon, 
Kate, kurid. ° 
Kitecheh, mandi-ora. 
Kiss, chuma (3). e 
Knife, katu. 
Knave, eigkan-hopo. 
Knee, mukuni. . ° 
Kall, gois. ° 
Know, sari. . e 
Kick, phada. ci 
Keep, do. 
Kestrel, suklai. 
Kingtisher, kikkir. 

L 


el. > 





Labor, mehnat (HH). a 
iB 


Leprosy, tunté (351), rogo (8). 
Life, ji (S). 
Light, marsal (q™IT@ ?). 








= hee. ; aw a 5, - > 
Nib * 
‘ oo 
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Limit, simdn (8). * Lash, ec kte-hanrsai. 
Line, dindi. Last, tain. 
Lip, lacho. Lament, hbating. 
Love, dular. Lead, idi. 
Luck, kapdr (8). Lie, jhuntka (HH). ° 
Leaf, sikam. * Light, salgféo (1). 
Leg, kata. ; Like, pasandi (H). 
Length, jilling. Lime, ata. 
Lie, hosor. : Load, laidi (HH). 
Lock, tala (71). Line, panti (8). r 
Load, hambal. Loose, raéra. . 
Lizard, gachain. Lose, harao (EH). 
Lighting, hichir, .* Lurk, uguru-kun. e 
Loins, maiang. Louse, siku. , 
Lungs, borkod. Leech, happad. 
Liver, “surud. M 
_ Lame, langra (H). * Male, herel. " 
’ Leopard, son-chita-kul4. Mango, uli. . 
Low, latar. : Man, horo. 
Long, jilling. Marriage, arandi. --" 
Little, huring. Master, gomke. 
Last, taiam. -« Mat, pati, (HH). 
Leprous, tunt4. yati. 
Lazy, landia. Means, upai (8). 
Yight, rabal. . ' Measure, song. f 
e Loose, chhuta (1). Medicine, rénu. 
, Left, lenga (¢=1#1)- ‘ Mercy, daia (8). 
Merit, gun (5). - 
Milk, toa (S 2). : SG 
e Mill, janté (S). | ‘ 
Mind, mone (8). | eae y. 
al Mine, gada (8). | ap “> 
Mine, ingiin. | PRIA EK 
Miser, stim. 
Mob, jam4 horo. 
_ Money, taka (S). 











ee eri} 


Moon, ehé git z 
‘Mother, engé, | 
Murder, goy. : 
Mouse, chutu, huni, katea. 
Mountain, buru. 

Mist, kwis (¢S1T)). 

Month, chandu. . 
Morning, seta’. 

Midday, tikin. 

Mouth, mocha. 
Market, pithi. 
Mustard, mani. 

‘Mafservant, dasi (8). 

Maidservant, kamini-kuri. 
Mud, losod, jubhi. 

Meat, jilu. 
Moonlight, tetig. 
‘Midnight, tala nid4. 
Mustaches, guchu. 
Musierat, chundu. 
Monkey, gari. 
Many, timba. 

Mad, balu. 

Middle, tala, 

- Much, isu. : 
‘Memina, ‘fr. = 
Mygale, kulibindram. 

- Musquito, sikni. 





alll - Meet, népam, bhent (H). 
‘Melt, ser. = 
_ Move, : sen, | 


ys 


No, ka, dlom. ia)’ 















Waser atin he on 
Neck, serom, tutka. — we I, 
Nest, tuka. ¥ 
Net, jalom, (S). 
Night, nida (8). | 
Noise, kauri. 
Nose, mun. 
North, bo’jamar. 
Nourishment, dsul. 
Nurse, nununi/. - ae 
Nephew, hon-sered. _ Y i. "en 
Niece, hon-sered-kurfi, 
Needle, sui (S). ey line 
Nine, area. toa 
Ninety, apun-hist-geiaas 
Namesake, saki (8). ee 
Nostrils, munh-undu.* 
Navel, buti. ° 
Nail, merend kinilum, 
Nose-ring, not (44). 
New, nawa (8). ate! 
Naked, langta (4). 
Natrow, sakur. 
Name, meta. 
Now, na’. 
Never, chiulioka. ay 
Nowhere, jetare ie ; ae 





Not, dilot, banwé. PLP 


nt 














oe eee” YN 7 ne ee ee 
ae ie he: caer © oi ‘ 
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None, bankwa. ~ Point, och i. 


Near, narey. 



















O 
Obstacle, rokao (FH). 
Odor, soain. 
Offence, dokh (S). 

9 gunha ¢H). 

“1 Office, kami. 

Z Onion, peaj (TH). 
_ Oppression, duku-em. 
_ Order, hukum (11). 
_ Origin, eneta. 


“F 





i Oath, kiria (5). 
One, iad. 

Old, purna (5). 

- Open, otf. 

Offer, em. 

_ Or, chi. 

: Oriole, bacho. 





» 
fe * Pain, duku(S), hasu. 
pe Sn hisa (H). 


Pe 
7. “ee 


~ eg 






Poison, mahura, 7 
bisi (8). : 

Post, khuntu (434). | 

Power, perej. 

Priest, pahanra (5). 

Prostityte, khildi- 

Proof, thanka. 

Pride, mothai. 

Pulse, nari (5). | 

Pumpkin, sond-suku. 

Pearl, moti (5). saad 

Price, gonong. . 

Pit, gada (5). *. 

Plains, piri. 

Potter, kumbar (8). 

Penis, loe. 





Pudendum, ruji. | @ FAs 
Pus, sondro. eet ae 
Panther, duhur kulé, i 
Porcupine, jiki. ee 
Pteropus, hapa. ° re 
Pangolin, armu- ) Ne > 
Pickaxe, gainta. | gee i 
Pincers, sindsgm (S). ty 


Panpipe, pererend. 0 Ye i 
Path, hora. oe. 
Pond, dunku, ae 
Parrot, kefd. mak ke 
Putrid, sola. % 
Poor, rengeij. > 
garib (1). “ei “7x 1s 
Purse, thailé. . F mt AVS 
Put on, elon, tie 
Put off, hutma 
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Pass, sen-kotong. - Robber, kumyu, = . 
Plunge, dubuy. Rock, siring. f 

' Pour, dul. “4 Row, panti (5S). 
Push, ghuséo (71). River, gada (8S). 
Passionate, khishi, ofran. nai’ (8). 
Pointed, o’chol, goja (csi) #). Rains, jargi. 


Pretty, bugin, 3 
Plentiful, pura (5), perig. 
Peep, heta. 
a Pierce, bolo. 
Plant, roi (S 
Point at, c dul. 
Praisé, bugin meta. 
Pray, darang. 
| Pull, thauiy- 
Pursue, hari. 
Put, do. 
Passive, siting. 
Peacock, mara (3). 
’ ‘Python, tunil. 
Perhaps, honing. 
- Q 
Quarrel, epegir, epruny. 
Question, kuli. 
Quiver, tong. 
Quick, usréo. 
_ Quail, batta, 
” Quench, eren/. 








R 
Rain, gama’. _ 
_ Remedy, ranu. 
‘Respect, khétir (H). - 
Rice, ohéuli (oI), bibs. 








- Rub, itikid. 


* Repeat, k4ji-rudre 


Roof, chatem (5).- 
Relation, nata. 
Rust, humu, 
Rivulet, doda. 
Rafter, seneor. 
Ravine, huang. 
Root, re’d? 

Ratel, usabaina, 
Rise, birid. 

Read, parhao (5). 
Roast, rapa’. 
Kun, nir. 

Reap, haiurau. 
Reckon, leka. 
Recollect, phaom (H). | 







Return, rudr. . 
Kiepel, pharka. 
Retire, rurn. 

Ride, dey. . 


Ruins, purné-khandhidr. 
Ramble, honor, 
Reach, teba. 


Recognize, ne’l rume. 
Relate, jagar. 
Remember, phiom ety ie 
Reside, tain 
Ridicule, landabai. | 


Raise, rim. 

Ready, tear (1). 

Right, jom. 

Ripe, jaroma’. 

Raw, berela’. 

Ragged, kupin ékanig. 
Rough, khas khas4, « 
Round, guli (5). 

Red, ara’. : 
Rabid, balu. 


Repeatedly, gharighari (1H). 


5 
Sale, 4khring. —; 
Salt, bulung. 
Sand, gitil. 
' Saw, hike. 


Sea, samundafr (5S). . 


Service, kami. 
Sheet, lija. n 
Ship, jahaj (H). 
Shoe, juta (1H). 

. Shrine, sarnd {H). 
Side, ti. 

arr Sight, nel. 

‘Silk, lumang- 

_ © Sin, pap (8). 

Sister, dai, #* 

ft Skill, erage kAmia. 
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ait 
Sorrow, duku (S).. _ a ae 
ee 


f°" to. &- er eee 


[ No. ) 


Song, during. 
Speech, jagar, 
Spice, masalé (H), ) : 
Spirit, bonga. ° 

Spite, hisinga (8). 

Spittle, be’da’. 

Spot, dagha (HA). 

Storm, horlasi. 

Story, kahani (H). 

Straw, busu, sduri. 

Strength, perej. 

Substitute, badla (Ef). 

Sugar, gur (S). : 

Sun, sing-bonga. 

Star, ipil. 


-Son, kora-hon, baba, boia. 


Summer, situm saéha. 
Stone, diri, 
Silver, rupé (8). 
Sheep, mindi (8). 
Shoulder, taran. 
Sound, sédi (S?). ~ 
Seed, hita, . 
Shadow, umbul. : 
Stick, sota (c*TT 1). 

danda (8). - 
South, katajamar. 
Shop, dokan (4). 
Sugarcane, kasear. a -EEe 








Spider, bindram. cideatet 
Species, jati (S). ~ 
Scale, tula (S). f an 
Shield, dhal ( 
















- A wy ~ is som i | 
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Sweat, balbal. _ +. Spit, be’. : ee ae 
Spasm, ruing. Sell, 4kring. 2 ae 
Son-in-law, 4ram., - Show, udub. 
Spinster, dinda. Send, kul. 


Spring, puti, seteng. 
Soil, ote. 
Six, turia. 
Seven, ea. 
Seventeen, gel-ea.- . 
Sixty, api-hisi. 
Seventy, api-hisi-geln4. 
Sixteen, gel-turia. 
Spirit; arki(H). @& 
Semen, pundi duki. 
m Stomach, pachaoena. 
| Spleen, dirdir. 
_ Sinews, tingpatta. 
Smallpox, méri. 


Stuttering, totra (cST<511). 


: Shivering, ekla, rtim. 
Squirrel, turu. 
String, sutam (5). 
Shovel, kullam. 
‘Spear, barchha (HH). 
Stool, gandu. 
Sit, du’b. 

Strike, ru, dadal. 
< Sleep, durum. 

i. ‘Swim, oifir, pérom (8). 
See, ne’l, 








| Smell,  sunkud Aci ji. 


. Scold, eger, gonde. 


_ Snatch, repeij. 
Snore, hutir. 



































Strain, chhanio @. 
Seek, nam. 
Sow, her. os 
Stand, tingu. 
Sieze, sab. 

Shut, handed. 
Say, kaji, men. 
Sacrifice, bonga. 
Salute, jod» (cSTatz). 
Save, bachéo (H). . 


Scare, bororika. 


Scratch, gota. 
Scream, chichiao. 
Sew, tukuji. 
Shake, hildo (8). 
Shame, giu. 
Spine, jilimili. 
Shoot, rita, poted. 
Shove, udur. 

Sign, china (8). -« 
Silence, hapéchika. 
Slandes, chirai. 
Smile, lands. 








Soil, humu. 

Sound, Serials | 
Skin, poti. 
Spoil, bagrio CH). 


hal a 








© 
” . 
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Suspect, ada udugo. Thief, kumbrn. > | 
Swear, kiridéjom. Thirst, tetang. . 
Sound, sidi. Thing, chiz (H). * 
Stink, eigkan soin. Thought, chinta (8).. 
Suck, nunui. Thorn, jénum. 
Small, huring. ~ Thunder, ther. : 
Sweet, heremé. Tobageo, tamku (HH). - 
Stupid, dondo. Toil, mehnat (11). 
Straight, soj (cATs1). c Trade, pheroai (—1). 
Square, upunkocha. Trouble, duku (8). 
Sharp, leser. Truth, sartigi (S ?). 
Slippery, boror. Tune, rag (8). 
Sad, duku-tanig. e Turncoat, phitsiar. - 
Salt, khar (8). Tree, daru (8). 
Short, dunguiy. darkhat (11). 
Shallow, teme/. “Tooth, data. 
- Sick, haisu. @ Tongue, dlang. 
Slow, landia. . Thigh, bulu. 


Smooth, chikan (8), 
_ potted, kabra. 
BS Striped, onol. 
Strong, perejanig. 
‘Slender, ‘nan. 
ss Swallow, ogero. 
















her« merom-gupinig. 
, nana, misim. 


Time, samai (5). 
Throat, totna, hoto. 
Tail, cha’lom. 

Toe, sarsar, daro. 
Thread, sutam (8). 
Taste, sibil. 






Tiger, kula, sete 
Two, baria. ‘ys 

Three, apia. Shah 
Ten, gelna. = ase 
Twelve, et: ta cae 





7. => 


Thine, 4m4. 
Theirs, inkué. 
Tiger-cat, bando. 
Thong, ningli. 
Toe, mig, pol4. 
Thatch, sarrmi. 


Tortoise, horo. 


Toad, roto choke. 
Tongue, ilang. 
Take, au. 

Touch, jutid. 
Tie, tol. 


Think,*bhabna (S). © 


Taste, chaka (512). 
Teach, sikhao (8). 


Throw, hurang-enda. 


Tickle, gote gote. 
Throttle, ling goiki. 
Transplant, roe (8). 
Turn, rufr. 
Tear, orej. 
Thirsty, telangnig. 
Thin, etang. 
Tight, saktao (8). 
Tall, sélangi. 
Thick, ibil, 

mota (I). 





Wall, bhit (S). 
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Ulcer, gao (TT). — - 
Umpire, mildéonig. 
Uncele, kaka (411). 
Understanding, had Ore 
Union, mel (5). 
Universe, jagat (8). 
Usage, rit (8). 
Urine, dukida’. 
Uproot, tu’d. 
Unbind, raze. 5 
Ugly, kAbugina 
Upper, itt ane 
Under, latar, 
Uniformly, mi’dandaz. 
Vv 
Valley, burutalé. © 
Village, hatu. 
Vein, patta. > 
Vulture, gidi (8S). 
Vetch, batura. 
Vomit, ala. 
Vex, dikdikdao. 
Very, isu. 
Valour, perey. 
Vapour, bhap (8). 
Venom, bisi (8). 
Vest, lija. 
Vice, pap (S). 
Victory, jitéo (8). 
Victuals, jojoma’. 
Victim, tengen. 
Ww 














Mitel oP ees: re 

w~ * Pee er 
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Washerman, dhobi(H). __ Weigh, tulé (8). i, Cees 
Watch, horonig. Wait, tin gi. | ‘ 
Water, da’. Wish, sinang. 

Way, hora. Wash, abung, chapi, itkit. 


Widow, randi (8). 
Wife, era, kuri. 
Will, mone (8). 
Winter, rabang saéha. 
Wit, bud (S). < 
Woman, kuri. 
Wonder, tajab (H). 
Wind, hoio. 
Wheat, gohum (S8).° 
«Wood, sahan. 
Wigth, chakar. 
Well, kun (5S) su’d, didi. 
West, singi aiub. 
Worn, tiju. 
. Whore, khilri. | , 
Wager, baid, (2118). 
_ Was, mom (caTz). 
Da Wing, ‘Aprob. 
kK Wire, tar (H). 
s Wool, w’b. 
Me : * Waterfall, s4rgida’. 
i Weaver, penai. 
ada kami (8). . 
ea hiskers, guchu. 
a 
Vv nite-ant, nidir. 
7 “Walk sesin, honor. 











r p? 
é * 7 at A 
r . 


we 


Wet, lumo. or * 







Wicked, eigkan. 

Wise, senra (cHaTAl —satan ?), 
Wander, honorbara. “ 
Want, asi. 

Wear, botejir, eoren, 

Weep, rai. . 
Win, jitao, . 
Wither, ror. 

Wound, gaoki. ft 
Woodpecker, ere, 

Water-clock, da’uru. 

Wasp, tumli. 

Whenever, chimtéa. As 
Where, kota’ (8). <3 


Where, jahanre. : = <4 
Whence, kota’te. = 
When, chuila, okobetar. wi 
With, lo’. 7: . 


Wonderful! eh! eh! a. a 
We, ale. 3 "¢ 










abu (aicg)- 
Whirlwind; horlasi. 
Whole, jetkam. | 


Wizard, 
hates» a} néjom a) 
Wheel, chék S. 









Work, Ami. 


JIS 






Year, ser 
You, spe me 


| 


: 
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Yawn, chaib. 
Yes, han. 
* Yard, rach4. 


(4) Mundiri and English. 4 


» A 
Aling, we two. 
Aben, you two. 
Arna, the yoke of a plough. 
Andu, an ornament fortheankle. 
Askal, a double spur-partridge. 
: GB 
Birsim, a jungle cock. 
Bhuns, a large rat. 
Beda, a low field surrounded by 
high lands. 
Baba, unhusked rice. 
Bokom, younger brother. 
Bui, a younger sister. 
Baba-ote, a rice field. 
Bando, atiger-cat. 
udi (S$), an old woman. 
fisi (8), a temporary dwelling. 


Bardulid (8), a small bat. 

Ba-nda, (S$), asmall earthen pot. 

Banrsi (49A!), a fishing hook. 
_ Banrsi-danug, a fishing rod, 

Bir-bavir, an Arna. 

Buru-kurid, a jungle eagle. 
pei ae — a peregrine falcon. 

ye 












wees a thong to lash 
on the-yoke. 
Chita, agrey partridge, 
Dabaer, a large rice field. ot 
Dai, elder sister. —— 
Diku, proprietor or farmer of a 
village, applied to Hindds— 
and Muhammadans.* 
Dumbu, agrass jungle. . 
Dhibua, half an anna. 
Diniki, day by day. a 
Dabi, shoulder-blade. 
Damua, kettledrum. 
Doer, (cSTz), a fishing lin® 
Dumur-kurid, a spottedteagle. 
Dundu, a great htrned owl, 
Dur, a durce finch. * . $ 
Enavg mda, the*past night. ' 
G Z 











Gomke, master. 
Gitioraé, a sleeping house. 

Guiu, a hut to watch crops. 
Goth (5), a cattle pound. 
Gora, cow house. Me 
Ganda, (9f9!), one anna, 
Gaudi, a cosas. ae | a 
Gotom, (5S), ghee. . Po? ee a 
Gondiit, a village sens 7 a8 


Garé kulé, an old tiger. — -- 
es 





4 


Gury, a bandikeote rat. 





= a H 
~ Pifatap, a boulder. 
| Hadamy an old ox. 


Hada, an old man. 

Hata’ a winnowjng fan. 

Huri, vitex negundo. 

Hormo, the body. 

Hondeng, a great red gay 
 -Hisir, a necklace. 
 Hapanum, an adult woman. 

Huar, a green pigeon. 


lL 
Ikir-loiang, alow and wWell-yield- 
° “ing field, 
- Inku, they. 
Tkir, a deep pool. s 


Tli, rice-beer. 
Idan, very early. 
: | ae | 
aa ‘Subili, a wet field. 
= Jojo, a tamarind tree. 
 Jumka jilu, calf of the leg. . 
J attani, whittling branches, 
_ ik 

_ Kolom, a throshing floor. 
fs © Kuda, the Jamun tree. 
Ke _ Kumba, , a hut. e 
Khandi (A), half a maund. 
By _ Kachié, a pice. 
ed oa next year. 















is, se om sitom, some years ago. 
iz a: a small hatchet. 
7 Kat TN, aping knife. 
Re Teed ior shaft of a plough. 


_ : K Chunt 19 uprights of a house. 
Kune dar. a Maat of a house. 

. ol 1OUSE. 

Riga es: & koel. 


ft = | cult L 
rst. i 


4 = 
. _-_ = 
a Sy s 
h* ae" tw 
” +S, 2 ‘ ° 


‘ 
| 
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wi Rachs, a sete: 


[ No. 1, 
Ly ‘ib 

Lumang-lija, a silk cloth, 
Lijum, to chew cud. . 


M 
Maharé, a milkman. 
Mandi, boiled rice. 
Maha, the past year. 
Miru, a great parakeet, 
Main4, a lill martin. 

N 
Nim, (8S), the neem tree. 
Nala, a hired labourer. 
Niula, this year. . 
Naial, a plough. 
Not, (A&), a nose ring. 

O 
Oreig, a four-horned deer. 

| A 
Piri, upland, plains. x 
Patra, a scrub jungle. 
Pati, a seer (weight). 
Pal, the iron point of a plough. 
Pereren?, panpipes. 
Pola4, a toe ring. 
Paria, a sari. . 
Pust4, a spotted deer. 
Putam, a ‘ove. 
Piri-ud a ete igen! < Pete 













see - 
Richi, a chiequera hawk. 
s any, ts 












~ 
¢ 
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Suli, secretions from the nose. tT | ‘cate : 
Suba, trunk of a tree. Taka (Sta S7)/e rapes. ap aa : 
Sara, the Hanuman monkey. Terkélom, the year“after next. es 
Soot, civ et-cat. Tunta 2 BI), OL a 
Samra, a sambar deer. Tani, a wild dog. ptt: "% 


ail 
Samni, pin of the yoke. Tolan, an Indian roller. 


Sakwé, a conch shell. * U 

Sikom, a brass bracelet. . 

Suiy, to set on flames. Usam-ora, a farm a, , 
Udal, the shaft of a hackery. 


Silip, a muntjac deer. 


Suriam, a pit larlk. e) .- 


I FN a ie a oe ee * 


A History of the Gak¥’ hars.—By J. G. Detwentcx, Esa. * 


Whether the Gakk’hars have sprung from the Grekoi whom 


Alexander the Great located in Pothwar, and who it is asserted, 
continued there to reign for several centuries, or are Hindus convert- 
ed to Muhammadanism, or are, as they themselves declare, the dge- 
scendants of Persian kings, it is impossible now to apeney with 
certainty. . 

It is remarkable, however, that the majority of the great 
tgibes of this district are ashamed of confessing that their ancestors 
were pagans, or Kdfirs. They therefore invariably trace their 
genealogy from ’Ali or Bibi Fatimah, or some other Muhammadan, 
or quasi Muhammadan sources. For example the Awans say that 
they are descended from Arabs. The Khattars and Budhals de- 
clare that they are the descendants of 'Ali and Faétimah, ignoring 
the fact that such descendants are at the present date styled all 
over the Muhammadan world as Sayyids, Mirs, and Sharifs, The 
Pathins claim Malik Talat (King Saul) of the tribe of Israel as 
their great ancestor. The Gakk’hars form no exception to this rufe. 
They state that they are descended from Naushirwan,* whose 


* Naashiewsn reigned from A. D. 531 to A. D. 579. Sir John Ma on 








ty of Persian Historians states that this moun arms 
hi on the North and India on the Bast. 


- > 
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justice and liberality are the theme of many of Sa’di’s tales, and 
who with his Vazir Buzurjmihr, is regarded by most Persian 
authors as a* good Musalmaén. The Gakk’Rars, moreover, state 
that they are descended from the Kaianian kings of Tersia; 
that their ancestor, Sultin Ked, son of Kai Gauhar, a Kaianian 
prince of Ispahan, invaded Tibet with a large army, and having 
conquered it, he and his descendants reigned in that coun- 
try. Now it is not improbable that this Sultan Ked is iden- 
tical with the Ked Raj of the Muhammadan Historians. Prin- — 
sep gives the year 540 n. c. as the commencement of his reign, 
irishtah* says that Ked Raj was the nephew (sister’s son) of 
aharaj of Amber, a contemporary of Gushtasp. On his death- 
bed Mahar4j made Ked R4j his heir. Rustam Dista, the Persian 
gevernor of th® ceded Indian provinces being dead, Ked Raj 
attacked and wrested from his descendants the Panjab. Having 
dwelt for somé time at Bherahy which was a town of very great 
antiquity, he built the fortress of Jammu, in which he left as 
governor one of his own relations, named Durk, of the Gakk’har 
tribe, and this tribe has continued in possession of that place up to a 
the.present time. Subsequently the Gakk’hars and Chobia (Chibs), « 
the fagst ancient zamindars of the Panjab, having contracted an 
alliance Withethe people of the plains, and of the hills between 
Kabul and Qandahar, marched against Ked Raj, who having been 
vanquished fled from the Panjab. Ked Rj reigned for 43 years. =~ 
© We likewise know from Herodotus that at this early period, viz 
.« im the beginning of the Sth century before Christ, the Panjib_ 
formed a dependency of the Persian empire, the Indian satrapy — 
contributing the largest share of revenue to the government of C . 
ie ariue, the son of Hystaspes, of the Kaianian dynasty; and that 
~"s within this satrapy was situated the city of Kaspatyrus, from Meiny 
Bekyiax commenced his voyage to ascertain where! she udus 




























re we oe Aba Raihén, the ancient name of Muliks. 2 . i 
lt The Kaianians were succeeded by the ‘Bapengihe uns, and 
; : save ample proofs from historical sources and from 
Panjab , was at various periods governed, and no : 


<5 : 


= Symes sr eicame page 16, vol. 1, Bombay Raition. Sa : 
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by the Persian monarchs of the Sassanian race. — om 
Firishtah, whose statement has been verified be Nur mismatists, 
Bahrém Gor, or Veraxes V., of Persia, visited India, ‘and e SPOUsec 
the daughter of Vasi Deva, the king of Qanauj. It is at all 
unlikely, therefore, that the Gakk’hars are right, and that th 
are a remnant of the ancient Persian stock; for it is also lat ed 
by the same author that so late as the 11th century after & hrist, 
Ibrahim Ghaznawi met witha town in the Panjab, called par. hy oe 
* inhabitants of which came originally from Khurdsan, 
banished thither with their families by*Afrasiab of the Peshdac 
dynasty for frequent rebellions. Here they nit at tae a 
to a small independent state, and being cut off from intercou: wipe 
with their neighbours by a belt of mountains nearly impassable, 
had preserved their ancient customs and rites by not ntorinaeryig 
with any other people.* , 
After contifuing in Tibet for ten{ generations, the Gak 
under Sultan Kab, are said to have invaded Kashmir, and ha 
defeated Manohar, the Vazir of the Rajah of Kashmir, who * 
sent to oppose their advance, they took. possession of half 
country, and ruled in Kashmir for 16{ generations, This ma, 
may not be true. ainly the aj Tarangini, which is 
tory of Kashmir of the Hindd period, makes no mention of 
conquest of Kashmir by the Gakk’hars. - 
Be this, however, as it may, the Gakk’hars assert that they 
dwelt in Kashmir during sixteen generations, or until the reign. a 
Zain Khan or Kabul Shah, who owing to an insurrection in his 
kingdom fled from Kashmir, and took , Service with Niciruddin — " 
Sabaktigin who was then reigning at Ghazni, and that Gakk’har 
Shah, the son of Kabul Shih, came to India with Mahmaid of — 
; Ghazni, who conferred upon himghe sovereignty of the Sind Ségar 
ee aDiabe This must have been in A. D. 1008, when we read of | 
cStekkhars as idolators, and as important chiefs and staunch. 
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So Kalo. 9. Daulat. 10. Saltan. 

t aukh. 3. Amir. 4. Yaxdéd. 5, Khaira Khan, | 
 §. Mard&d. 9 Baokhtiér. 10. "Alam. Tl, & o * 
hak Tilochan Shah, 15. saneas Shab. ies Saha Shs . 
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of the Hindi confederacy, bringing into the field 30,000 of the 
choicest troops. Again we read of the Gakk’hars as peas con- 
verted to Muhammadanism during the reignef Shihabuddin (Mu- 
hammad) Ghori, or 200 years after they themselves declare Gak- 
k’har Shah to have been placed in possession of this country bya —_ 
| Muhammadan “invader. Firishtah relates that so early as A. H. - 
63, or A, D. 682, the Gakk’hars formed a treaty of alliance with the 
Afghans, who compelled the Rajah of Lihor to submit to terms from 
the Gakk’hars, and that this treaty included the cession of certain — 
territories in perpetuity té the Gakk’hars. The same author states 
at before embracing Muhammadanism, they were a race of wild 
barians without either religion or aS He adds that they had: 
strange customs. Whpna daughter was born, the child was carried 
to the door of the house. It was there proclaimed aloud, the child 
being held in one hand and a knife in the other, that any person 
who wanted a wife might now take her, otherwise shé was imme- 
diately put todeath. By this means, they had more men than 
women. Polyandry was common among them, and in their inter- 
course with their wives the same want of delicacy was observed by 
_ them* as is attributed by Herodotus to the Massagete in Central 
, Asia-ond the Nasamones in Afgjca.t * 

Their own, traditions and tales concerning their ancestors in 
remote times are for the most part puerile and altogether uninter- 
esting. In compiling the annexed list of the Gakk’har chiefs from 
tke time of Zain Khan or Kabul Shih up to the present date, 

— with notices of the principal events in their lives, I have been 

1 obliged for the most part, where History is silent, to adopt con- 
3 jectural dates, asthe people of the country and the Gakk’hars them-_ | 

_ selves have no idea of them; for they very commonly, even as 

rds modern times, mix up the events and transactions of one 

ey ntury with those of another. . 
_ J the descendants of these ancient chiefs have been in n do- “/ x: 
‘eksed circumstances for years. The Sikhs deprived | the on, of es 
r patrimony, and imprisoned many of them, In 1847, Me SRE she) 


we. 


< Abbe musvoeded in getting them released from omnes ty and ~ 
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in obtaining for several of them small | is 2 our Ge 
ment. Their chief Hayatullah Khan, who receiv: dan all 
of 1200 Rs. per annum, died in 1866. His son Karam D ad Khan, 


fr a boy of about sixteen years of age, now receives a pension o £ 800 | 
eo Rs. per annum, ¢ *. ae 

i ici. q J 
Zain Kha’n or Ka’bul Sha’h . i 


(A. D.'983, A. Wf. 373). ear 
| Fled from Kashmir owing to the r@belljon of his subjec 
; Took refuge in Afghanistan. Invasion of Afghanistan by Jaipal | 
, Rajah of Ldhor, who was opposed and repelled. Formatia 
fn of a Hindi confederacy by Jaip4él. Battle of, LAG eens and t otal 





we defeat of J aipal by Sabaktigin of Ghazni. 
IT. ; 
4 Gakk’har Sha‘h. fone ; 
(A. D. 1005, A. 7. 396). . Bie * 3 


Acquired the country within the Sind Sigar Duiab-. Mad a 
China Ponir near the town of Chaumukh ip the serene Ps. 
ritories his capital. _Mahmiid of Ghazni having mein 
| affairs in India, a in the autumn to Ghazni, i 
2 remained during the winter. In the spring of the year ‘ge = 399, 

A. D. 1008, he determined again to attack Anand Pal Rajeh of © 

; Léhor, for having lent his aid to Détid during -the late. defection = 
ss gn Multan. Anand Pal hearing of his intentions, sent ambassa> 
dors on all sides, inviting the assistance of the other princes of ° 
Hindiistan, who now considered the expulsjon of the Muhammadans | 
< from ‘India a.sacred duty. Accordingly, the Rajahs of U jjain, 
Gwilidr, K injar, Qanauj, Dibli, and Ajmir, entered into” a * ae 
federacy, 0 nd collecting their forees, advanced towards the Panjab — 
with the  groatest army that had yet taken the field. The rain 32 * 
‘and Muhammadans arrived in sight of each other on a plain,* on the — 
confin es of the province of Pashiwar, where they remained én- oe 
aapeer® di forty days without coming to action. The troops— of th 
 jdolater: ge increased in number. The Hindi females, ont is 


pe 
ae he states that the battle was fought on the plains | of Chachi, 


CAE. | . 
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occasion, sold their jewels, and melted down their golden orna- : 
: 


ments (which they sent from distant parts) to furnish resources for | 
the war, and the Gakk’hars and other warlike tribes joining the army, 
surrounded the Muhammadans who were obliged to entrench their 
camp. Mahmil having thus secured himself, ordered six thousand | 
archers to the front, to endeavour to proyoke the enemy to attack — 
his entrenchments. The archers were gpposed by the Gakk’hars 
who, in spite of the king’s efforts and presence, repulsed his light 
troops and followed them so closely, that no less than 30,000 
Gakkhars with their heads and feet bare, and armed with various 
@eapons penetrated into the Muhammadan lines, where a dreadful 
carnage ensued, and 5000 Muhammadans in a few minutes were 
slain. The enemy wre at length checked, and being cut ‘off as 
fast as they advanced, the attacks became fainter and fainter till ~— 
on a sudden the elephant upon which the prince who communded 
the Hinds rode, becoming unruly from the effects of the naptha 
balls and the flights of arrows, turned and fled. This circum- 
stance produced a panic among the Hindus, who seeing themselves ~ 
deserted by their general, gave way and fled also. ’Abdullah | 
T& with six thousand Arabian horse and Arslén* Jazib with 
10, O0v Turks, Afghans, and Khiljis, pursued the enemy day and 
night, so that 20,000 Hindiis were killed in the retreat. Of the 
spoil, 30°elephants, besides other booty, were brought to the king.* 
After the death of Gakk’har Shah, his remains were carried to 
Kabul, and buried there. 
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a A brave chief who was invariably victorious in his wars wit] 
e pases of Sialkot. 


; III. | “i 
| * Baj Kha‘n. ‘" 
we. (A. D. 1031, A. H. 425.) a 
mt Rise of the Saljaks. Their wars with Mas’dd, sonm® of Mahmid | 2 
Th, of Ghazni. — 
ry ¢ : Mahpa’l Kha/’n. ‘ey 
bbott (A. D. 1065, A. 77. 458.) we ae 
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1871.) A History of the Gali hars, 
Vv. - a > aa 
Muw’azzam Kha‘n. ie | Fe 
x C4. D. 1101, A. 7. 495.) i, 
Ghazni taken by the Ghorians, recovered -by B: vam. =O 
execution of Saifuddin, king of Ghor, by Bahrim. = ~— 
sy ye 
. Vie. ot ee 
*“Ashi’ Kha/‘n. ies Pc 


(A. D. 1135, A. Jf. 539.) x 

Ghazni destroyed by the Ghorians. Kitusrau, the son of Bah lr am, 
retired to Lahor, where he was received amidst the acels n a tior on : 
of his subjects, who were not displeased to see the seat of gover ee | 


| ment permanently transferred from Ghazni to their city.* ee 9 


1 Sa 
VIL. 

&, Ra’‘jar Kha/n. 
. (A. D, 1152, A. W. 547.) 
Removed his capital from Chini Ponir to Dangali on the 
right bank of the Jhelam in this district. Foundation of the Mu- Be 
hammadan empire in India by Shihibuddin Ghori. After Shiha ib- oe : 
uddin’s return from his expedition to Sind, he for the third tas eS ot. 
engaged in hostilities with Khusrau Malik, king of Lahg 7 the : 
last of the Ghaznavites who taking courage from despair’ made an 
alliance with the Gakk*hars, captured one of Shihabuddin’s 
strongest forts (Sialkot),f and obliged him to call in the aid of = 

stratagem fora purpose which force seemed insufficient to accom= ; 

plish. He affected alarms from the West, assembled his army as = 3 
oge af for operations in Khurdés4n, and professing an anxious desire to 4q 
| make peace with Khusrau Malik, released his son who had ase zi 
‘given up on a former expedition to Lahor as a hostage, and who wie 
had hitherto” been kept in cusfody. Khusrau Malik entirely 
_ thrown off his guard by these appearances, quitted Léhor, and set : 
re out to meet his son, so unexpectedly restored tw him, when Shi- ~ 
- habuddin put himself at the head of a strong body of chown 
cavalry, and marchin# with celerity and secrecy through ‘unfre- 
 quented routes, suddenly interposed himself between ‘Khusrau 
a Malik and his capital, and surrounding his camp by night made 


+ : a yr imei History of India, pago 304, t Firishtah, page 97. - 
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_ claimed the sovereignty of the country, laid siege to the Fort of Lahor 
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him prisoner, and soon after occupied Lahor, which no longer 
offered resistance 


VIII. 
Sipihr Eha/n. 
\ (4. D. 1186, A. H. 582.) ma 
Battle of Tirauri between Pritwi, Rajah of Ajmir. and Dihli, . 
and Shihabuddin Ghori, who suffered a ¢otal defeat, A. D, 1191. 
Shih4buddin after collecting the wreck of his army at Lahor, 
returned to the other side ef the Indus, and then remained settled 
at Ghazni. 


> 1x. : 
Surkah Kha’‘n. 

(4. D. 1199, A. WZ. 596.) ' 

Tt is mentioned in authentic histories that when Shihabuddin ) 


was defeated by the Turks of Khaté on his return from Khwarazm, 
it was currently reported throughout the kingdom that Shihab- | 
uddin had been missed in the field of battle, and there was no | 
certainty whether he had perished or escaped, Consequently, ene- | 
mies rose up on all sides, ‘and every one encroached upon a portion 

of his kingdom. Among other enemies one named Rasal, who 
lived in the mountains between Lahor, Kabul, and the sandy 
desert, having united with a number of Gakk’harst who dwelt im 
those parts and paid tribute to the treasury of Shjhabuddin, 
excited’ aerebellion, began to plunder that tract, and intercept the 
communications between Lahor and Ghazni, so that no one could 

pass from one to the other. Upon the return of Shihabuddin to 
Ghazni in safety, he was informed of these transactions and _ 
consequently resolved to proceed to Hindistin and punish the 
rebellious spirits of that country. For this purpose, he sent an 
order to Amir Muhammad, songfAbu’Ali, whom he had appointed 


_ governor of Lahor and Multan, | desiring them to despatch the tri- 


=~ 


bute of the year, 601 A. H., as soon as possible, as it was necessary 





® Elphinstone’s History of India, page 305, | boat oot 

- p Firishtah in his aiatary (page 102) states that Surkah, the chief of the 
Gakk’ hare, who inhabited the country along the Tu p the 
foot of the Siwalik mountains, having heard of the death of Shihab 





raised a rebellion between the rivers Jhelam and 
a 
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to make preparations for an expedition to Khat4. Mu 
of ’Ali, wrote in answer that the tribute of the year had. eol- 
lected and was ready,*but that the Gakk’hars and Rasal, who ae 
in possession of the hills of Judi, had stopped the communication 
~ between Lahor and Ghazni in such a manner that no body could — 
travel on the road. When this account reached the ears of 1ihdb- a 
uddin he wrote to Qutbuddin, his slave, who was thie Soms Fy 
mander of the army of Hind, to send some person to the Gakk’ ; 
and dissuade them from persisting in. such evil courses, and to” “a 
inform them that if they repented and came again under alee ae : 
he would pardon their past offences. e: 
When Qutbuddin Aibag, according to the order of Shihdbuddin, — 
sent a person to the Gakk’hars desiring them to submit themselves 
to the pleasure of the Sultan, the son of the Gakk’har replied * 
that Qutbuddin had no authority to issue such a mandate, that — 
Sultan Shihabuddin should have sent a special messenger of his 
own, and further thatif he had been really alive, he should haye 
sent direct for the tribute when the Gakk’hars would haye des- 
patched it to him. The ambassador replied, *‘ You are not of 
sufficient consequence for Sultan Shihabuddin to send any messenger 
to you; it is great honor to you that he has sent even me, yer am 
his slaye’s slave.’?” The son of the Gakk’har replied—‘*This is a 
mere fable ; Shih&abuddin no longer lives to issue any ordegs.’”’ The 
ambassador rejoined, ‘‘ It may easily be ascertained by You send- 
ing any one of your confidential servants who can go and convince his 
own eyes whether Shihabuddin be alive or not.” Inshort,thesonof . 
the Gakk’har being determined not to listen to the ambassador, re-— 
“mained firm in his rebellious disposition. "When the ambassador of 
Qutbuddin returned and gave an account of what he had seen and 
heard, Qutbuddin related the cigcumstances to Sultén Shihab- 
uddin who ordered him to ollectailhe several armies of Hindii- 
stan, to proceed against the Gakk’hars and exterminate them ~ 
from the face of the earth. When this mandate reached Qutb- 
uddin, he was already making preparations to march against that 
nation, In the meantime Shiha4buddin deferred his expedition 
to Khaté and caused his army to return, as complaints of the yvio- 
lence and oppression of the Gakk’hars were frequently coming in 
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necompaniod with accounts of their great and increasing power, 

so that he considered it his duty, first to repulse these people and 

punish them severely before detaching h® forces to any other 
quarter. For this reason Shihibuddin gaye up for the present 
the idea of preceeding to Khaté., 

On the 5th of Rabi’-ulawwal of the same year, Sultan Shihab- 

uddin returned towards Ghazni, and when after some days he 
arrived at Pashawar, he learned that the Gakk’hars had taken up 
a position between the Jhelam and Saodrah (Chanab) with a large 
army. Having marched “from Pashawar on Thursday the 25th of 
the said month, he attacked them unexpectedly, and the battle 
lasted from mor ning till the afternoon of that day. The Gakk’hars 
fought so valiantly, that the Sultan with all his kingly power, and 
resources was very near being compelled to retreat; but in the 
meantime Qutbuddin Aibag arriving with the army of Hindua- . 
stan, “began to make havoc among the Gakk’hars, and as his 
forces were fresh and vigorous, the Gakk’hars were soon overpower- 
ed and had recourse to flight. The Muhammadans pursuing dealt 
slaughter among them-+in a manner which defies all descrip- 
tiog. They set fire to their retreat on all sides, and the in- — 
| fide gntering into a solemn covenant not to surrender themselves “ 
—s« Gnto the Itands of the Muhammadans, threw themselves into the fire. 

‘In this qanner all of them who had taken refuge in the woods, 


perish When the attention of the Sultan was relieved of the 
anxiety “occasioned by these transactions, he marched towards 
_, Lahor, and gave leave to his soldiers to return to their homes 


‘ordering them to march towards Khata after a few days repose.” 
7 As long as the Sultin remained at Lahor, the Gakk’hars, who” 
if “4 possessed the country between the Indus and the base of the Siwélilk 
2 a mountains, gave much trouble dhe Muhammadans, who were un- a 
__able to travel in the Panjab o eir account. The Gakk’hars had . 
“no religion, and they thought it very meritorious to nate Mu- * 
_hafamadans in a cruel manner. 7 
| ‘On one occasion the Gakk’ hars took a Muhammadan captive. ‘This | “Fi 
| Musalman. mentioned to them the principal points of the Muha 
‘madan faith. The chiefs of the Gakk'hars approving of the: ol igion, 
(|  Rhstias, Elliot's Index to Mubammadan Historians, page 158. 
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enquired of the captive, “If I were to turn a Mul mum dan, w 
reward would I receive from the Sult4n ?’” ‘The | aptive repl — L 
that after exacting th? dues and rights which appertained to: < yalty 
the Sultén would undoubtedly give back the country yt pete 
Accordingly, the chief petitioned the Sultan on of hir nse 7 
and his people, to be numbered among the faitl The Sultan 
: sent a handsome present to the chief, and invited him to Cour 
The chief went and became a follower of Islém. ‘The sOVE: sign! y 
of the country was then conferred upon the chief who fter wailed 
was instrumental in the conversion of the whole of the Gak “d ars . 
to the Muhammadan faith.* ie | 








- xX. ° 
Fida‘i’ Kha‘n. 
(4. D. 1206, A. . 603.) 

Sultan Shihaibuddin having ordered his army to Dibif ” der if 
the command of Qutbuddin Aibag, left Lahor to retail 
Ghazni. On the 2nd Sha’ban, A. H. 602, he approached the Ind: u 
and encamped at Rathak (Damhak).f * Then twenty Gakk1 
whose relations were killed during the late war, formed a conspi 
to assassinate the Sultén. Accordingly having eneions eee 
tained and mado sure of the particular tent in which the Sultan : 
) resided, they entered the camp, stole up to the doar of oe | 
tent, and stabbed the @entinel who was pacing up and dqwmbefore — 

it. An alarm was at once sounded, and all the roy of the ¢ var 2 np 


i> a sentinel. The Gakk’hars makita an opportunity by finding the 
“Sultan’ s tent momentarily unguarded, cut the ganits of the tent, and A 
went inside. Two or three slaves who were near the Sultan in the 

aa tent were struck dumb and powe from fear, and the ree | 

caer the Sultén, who was ab ut to undress and retire 0 his - 

















|e Fielahtat h, page 
ak tf pe secs Rau aot Tshivin Wagram states that the se | 
: thet zroond on the old far from S tog the stron 
the co The Khulagatat-Tawardeh says the place : : 
vat of Ghazni. 
r-ulmutaskhkhirin of Ghol4m Husain Khan it is stot 
Khar was the man who inflicted the wounds, 
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wounds with their knives and daggers. Subsequently Muayyidul 
Mulk, the Vazir of the Sultan, captured some of tho assassins and 
had them put to death.* : 
XI. 
oH Mang Kha’n. * 
; * (2. D. 1220, A: ZF. 617.) 

Mughul irruptions. When the Sultan of Khwarazm was pursued 
into India by the Mughuls under Chingiz Khan, he deputed mos- 
sengers on reaching the vicinity of Dihli to king Shamsuddin 
Altamsh, to communicate his arrival, and to prefer a request to 
reside temporarily in some village near Dihli. The king after 
mature reflection deputed a messenger on his part with presents 
to tlre Sultdn, but objected to comply with his demand for a place 
of residence on the ground that the climate of India would not 
suit the constitution of the Sultin. On receiving this reply, the 
Sult4n returned to Belala and Nekala. ‘Those who had effected 
their escape joined him, and he had now about ten thousand men 

under him. He deputed Téjuddin Malik Khilji, accompanied by 
a force, to R4i Gakk’har in the hills of Jadh, with a request for 
the hand of his daughter. This request Rai Gakk’har complied 
witli and sent his son with a number of troops.to wait upon the 
Sultan, who.gave the name of Qutlugh Khan to the son, and sent 
an army under the command of Uzbak Pai against Nigiruddin 
Qubajah, who was at enmity with Rai Galk har. 
* In the month of Rajab, A. H. 644, Nacir ibn i Mahmid took 
the field, and proceeded towards the mountains of Jadh and the 
provinces on the Indus. ‘These countries were reduced, and the king 
took revenge on the Gakk’hars for tho continued incursions and for 
having led the Mughuls through their country into Hinddstén. 
‘Deeming these offences too great,to be pardoned, he carried several — 
thousand Gakk’hars of all ages and of each sex into captivity-— 

© Puring the reign of Sultanah Raziah Begum, Malik Altaniah, 
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hatying espoused the empress, raised an army composed o *hars, re te 


@. ry pal, 5 . 


- Tats, ahd other neighbouring tribes, with which he opposed the 
forces of Bahram, but was defeated. = on 
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+ he Peete tewértich (Eliiot’s Mahammadan Historians, page 26.) 
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(4. D. 1267, A. HT. 666.) ag He 
Ghiésuddin Balban. An army of Mughuls belonging to oo 
Khan, king of Persia, iffaded the Panjab, 9 a ses m a = 
who was governor of the Panjib met and od thm, uwas 
himself killed in the conflict. 





ITT. ’ 
Lakk’han Kha’q. 

| (A. D. 1830; A. H. 781.) ie G 

Muhammad Tughluq. An armyof Mughuls underaveryecele- 
brated general, Taimurshin Khan, having entered the Panjab, the 
king bought them off by the payment of an immense contribu-— 
tion. 

Buga Khan the nephew of Lakk’han Khan acquired the _ 
of Rvntas and Domeli in the Jhelam District, and governed there 
independently. His descendants are numerous, and are styled 
Bugyal Gakk’hars. 





XTV. | 
Haidar EKha‘n. ya 
(A. D. 1341, A. 2. 742.) asf 
The Afghans crossed the Indus and ravaged the Panjéb. In 
the year 743, Malik Haidar, a chief of the Gakk’hars, inwaded the = 
anjab, and slew Tatar Khan, the Viceroy of Léhor, ip action. 
iwijah Jahan was sent, but the Gakk’hars seem to have maintain- __ - 
ed their position and completed the ruin of the province.* _ 
XV. P 
Kad Kho’n. ; 
(A. D. 1365, A. H. 767.) | 
Was a very brave chieftain. He conquered Kashmir, but held 
it for a short period only. | Oe 
: XVI. . 
Shaikha EKha’n s 
\ (4. D. 1880;..4. A. ‘782. ) t- 
the short reign of N delerichifes Tughlug, tho Gakk’hars 
* Firishtah, page 245, 
al 
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" revolted under their chief Shaikha and occupied Lahor. Sirang 
Khan, the governor of Dipdlptir, in the succeeding reign of Mahmid = 
Tughluq, after collecting a large force from the country round 
about Multan, went out to meet them. A great battle was fought. 
about 24 miles fro fhor, Shaikha Gakikhar was utterly defeated, 
and having hastily removed his wife and family from ar he 
fled and took refuge in the Jammi hillg.* p 
Yamerlane having invaded India and having crossed the Inés 
at Dhankot (near Kaélabazh) in the autumn of A. D. 1398. Jasrat 
Gakk’har, the younger brother of Shaikha, endeavoured to oppose 
his advance, but having been defeated, fled and took refuge with 
Shaikha who, taking advantage of the commotions and anarchy 
which ensued very slfortly afterwards, marched against the Fort 
of Lahor and re-occupied it; but when Tamerlane retired to the 
Panjab on his way back to Samarqand, in the spring of A. D. 1399, - 
Shaikha failed to meet him, and is stated to have given some 
trouble, and losing a brother at a place called Shahnawaz while 
attempting to defend the place with 2,000 men only. Tamerlane sent 
a force to chastise him under Pir Muhammad, his grandson. Shaikha 
wes. captured and imprisoned, and subecduentle beheaded by 
orde®of Tamerlane, who appointed Khizr Khan governor of Lihor 


. w 


and of the Panjab} generally. - 
os , ‘ XVII. 


¢ Jasrat Kha/’o. 
aie * (A. D. 1399, A. H. 802.) | 
ie = Bh Succeeded his brother Shaikha during the reign of Sayyid = aN 
a “Mubarak. Jasrat took “the field against Sultan Shah ’Ali, the ~ = 
king of Kashmir, and haying defeated him took him a> prisoner. — | 
ose obtained much booty in this var, and being now in the posses — 
sion of a considerable amount of wealth and power, he eee ‘< * 
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er ent Khén or Zainul’4bidin, king of Kashmir, Ji : having © 
es spoused his cause when still an aspirant for the ‘throne of that — 


ar cour ry. Zainul’abidin sent a large force under Tasrat to con- 
“a. juer the Panjéb and eventually togttack Dibli. Rate. tg 


¥ * } Firishtah, page 279. t; a page 288, : 
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a Turk who had found an asylum with the Gate nare, t0 


was appointed potnifien Mae siat Geil of the Gakk’har : ti - ‘i 
subjugated the Panjab, andl seized Léhor, the capital, and @ rossing = 
the Satlaj went again e town of Talwan = on — 7 ta’ on 
and sacked. The Rajah of Talwandi, wever, 
managed to escape. From Talwandi Jasrat went to sate) aed Re 
then to Lidhianah, and lastly laid siege to the fort of Jali . 
; Ziirat Khan the governor offered at first a stout rosistane,’ ut + 
was in the end compelled to sue for peace. Jasrat made a 
to the effect that Aidrat Khan should evacuate the fort and — 





Dr lansasilne with caasatee to the bing at Delhi. Accordingly, on = 
the 2nd Juméda-l-akhir, A. H. 824, Zidrat Khan surrendered — 
the fort, and went and encamped sie five miles away from. the 
town ; but on the 2nd day, Jasrat treacherously fell upon theeamp  __ 
of Zidrat Khan, and made him a prisoner carrying him off aes . 
/sachidnan. Jasrat next besieged Sirhind, and while Islam a A 





ed to Sirhind with a large force. On the approach of thea eg | 
Jasrat raised the siege and retreated to Laidhidnah. * Ii the cone Ps “ 
fusion Zidrat Khan contrived to effect his escape, and te join o 
king his master, who followed up in pursuit of Jasrat to Lydhidn s 
but Jasrat had in the meanwhile crossed the Satlaj, and germs 
himself of all the ferry boats. The river being much swollen from bi ‘ 
the rain, the king was unable ta crosg over. After a few days, g 
when the river had subsided, the king marched to Qabiulp i 
Jasrat being still encamped on the opposite side. The pings’ a 
“army crossed over on elephants, bat Jasrat without giving battle — - 
fled from the place. The king pursued him, and killed many of 
¢ of his m mop, much property also falling into his hands which 
 Gakk’hars: abandoned on the way. The pursuit was kept up 
ie king as far as Jammu, and R4ai Bhim, the Raja of J Tsay 
having disclosed to the king the secret hiding-place of th a 
ue k’hars, the king marched to the spot, coming upon them ead le 


-_ a 


and ‘unexpectedly. A great many Gaki’hars were cake. and: the ee - 
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whole of their property was destroyed ; Jasrat escaped, however, 
by flight to the hills. 

After the king had retired from the Panjib and had returned 
to Dihli, Jasrat again issued from his mountain fastnesses and 
besieged Lahor, but being unable to mifke any impression, he 
raised the siege and ray aged the country in the neighbourhood of 
Kalandr, and then started off to Jammu, and attacked Rai Bhim 
for having betrayed his retreat to the king, but was repulsed by 
Rai Bhim. He retreated to the banks of the Chanab, where he 
stayed for a short time, and began to collect recruits and to form a 
fresh army. In the interval, Malik Sikandar, an officer of the 
King of Dihli, marched with a force by Kalanir to Jammu and 
chastised the Gakk’hars who were still concealed in the hills.% 

In A. H. 826, a great battle was fought between Rai Bhim and 
Jasrat. Rai Bhim was vanquished and killed, and a large amount 
of pillage fell into the hands of Jasrat, who afterwards went with 
an army of 10 or 12,000 menand ravaged the country round about 
Dipalptr and Lahor, destroying and plundering many towns. 
Malik Sikandar, the governor, atfempted to oppose him, but was 
obliged to retreat. Jasrat formed a friendly compact-with Mix 
Shalkh ’Ali, the governor of Kabul, and these conjointly organiz- 
ed a gréatearmy. In A. H. 836, Jasrat with Amir Shaikh ’Ali 
was signally defeated. Tho latter returned to Kabul. During 
_ the reign of Sayyid Muhammad, the Gakk’hars under Jasrat joined 
Buhlual Lodi, governor of the Panjab.t No further mention is made 
of this turbulent chief in Muhammadan History. 
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Malik Gullu’ 7 i 

(A. D. 1446, A. HZ. 850.) me 

The “ilaqah of Pubbi zil’ah, Jlelam, was governed independent- q 

ly by Qiyas, the + hoe grands6n of Kad Khan, a ae “. 

- XALX. S died re: hy Os re 
see Sikandar Kha‘n. Ga 
pee: (A. D. 1447, A. H. 851.) " whe? ae 


ae Ks Sebenad re-annexed to Dihli, Hinde AEDIRy aed brother aimee 
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banished to Kashm(r. Firdz Khan, however, returned st »sequent 


ly, and with the assistance of his brethren and some of the a 
bouring tribes, expelled Sikandar Khan, who took up his resi 
in the Rohtas ‘ilagah. 















earie.s.< a ‘ ia, 
Fi/ru’z Kha’‘n. bee 7 | 
. (4. D, 1416, A. H. 865.) hal (ae 
The descendants of Firiiz Khan are numerous. They are ‘eaoy i 
as Firuz4l Gakk’hara. . Al 
XXI. ee 
Malik Bi’r. 


(4, D. 1472, A. 7, 877.) 

Death of Buhldl Lodi, aud accession of Sikandar. Malik ‘Bir as 

very generous. He used to devote one tenth of his revenue to c y 

table purposes and was layishof his wealth, chiefly in relieving — : 
poor and feeding fagirs. His subjects were contented and hepa Ta 





XXII. 
Mali Pi'lu’. . aa 
~~ (A, D, 1493, A. A 899.) at : 
Ibrahim Revolt of Daulat Khan Lodi, governor of the “i 


Panjab who called in the aid of Babar. Malik Pild maile the 
town of Rawalpindi his capital. - , 


XXIII. . 
Tata’r Kha/‘n. i [_ ES 
(A. D. 1523, A. H. 930.) i reaper 
‘The following account of Babar's expedition REAtBES the Gakk'hars Bey 
) is extracted from his autobiography,* 

es “Tn the hill country between Nilab and Bherah but apart from 
e tribes of Jodh and Janjuah, agd adjoining the hill country of” mae 
sh are the Jats and Gujurs and many other men of similar _ 
aetiee who build villages and settle on every hillock and in every = 4 
| valley. Their ruler was of the Gakk’har race and their government 
bs - resembles that of the Jodhs and Junjuas, The government of 
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+ ‘these: tribes which stretch along the skirt of the hills, was at that ah 
—_ | Wen, by Tatar Gakk’har and Hati Gakk’har, sons of ‘the 
* Leyden’s Baber, page 253. | ay! 
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same family. They were cousins. ‘Their places of strength wero 
situated on ravines and steep precipices. The name of Tatar’s 
stronghold was Perhaleh” It was considerably lower than the 
snowy mountains. THati’s country is close adjoining the hills. 2 
Hati had aicg brought over to his interést Baba Khan who held 
Kalinjur. Yatar Gakk’har had waited on Dowlut Khan, and was 
in a certain way subject to him. Haji had never visited him but ‘ 
remained in an independent, turbulent state. Tatar at the desire 
of the Amirs of Hindugtan, and in conjunction with them, had 
taken a position with his army a considerable way off, and in some 
sort kept Hati in a state of blockade. At the very time when we 
were in Behreh, Hati had advanced upon Tatar by a stratagem, 
had surprised and slain him, and taken his country, his women and 
all his property. Ps . 
_ “Some persons who were acquainted with the country and with — ~ 
the political situation of the neighbouring territories and particularly 
the Junjuahs who were the old enemies of the Gakk’hars, repre- 
sented fo me that Hati the Gakk’har had been guilty of many 
acts of violence, had infested themiighweys by his robberies, and 
f: harassed the inhabitants, that therefore it was ne ry’ either to 
effect his expulsion from this quarter, or at least mee on him 
exemplary punishment, | at & | 
_ For effecting this tre next morning I left Khosjah. Mie 
‘Miran, and Miram Nazir in charge of the camp and abont break- 
ast time set out with a body of light troops to fall upon “Hati_ ie 


Gakk’har, who a few days before had killed Tatar, seized tho — 23 Bs 
a A . 
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S country of Perhaleh and was now at Perhaleh, as has been ‘mentioned, 
ee mut afternoon prayers we halted, and baited our horses and et 
c 2 . off ; P again about bed-time prayers, Our guide was a ‘servant of: he 
ee ant by name Surpa. We wasa Gujar. All niga long eee 
‘@. proceeded straight on in our course, but halted tow te morn ae 
s and sent on Beg Muhammad Moghul towards + > 08 
n . it was beginning to be light we again mounted ates ut 
sn oan om time, put on our armour, and increased ete . About 
. ' kos fron Orr the: place where we had made 
¥: ; 


* The rem ins of this ancient fort, now called Ph 
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work nor’ battlement, yet it is so situated that it is not assailable. 4 


entered the fort along with him, Hati was compelled to make his” 
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began to appear faintly in sight, The skirmishers were now 
pushed forward ; the right wing proceeded to the east of Perhaleh. 
Kuch Beg, who belonged to that wing, was directed to follow in a 
their rear, by way of reserve. The left wing and centre, poured — } 
in straight towards Perhaleh. Dost Beg was appefited to com-_ 
mand the party charged to support the left wing and centre, who ‘ 
made the direct attack on Qerhaleh: bet +o | 
“ Perhaleh which stands high in the midst of deep valleys and 
ravines, has two roads leading to it, one of them on the south-east, ; 
which was the road that we advanced by. ‘This road runs along Sg 
the edge of the ravines, and has ravines and precipices on- both __ 
sides. Within halfa kos of Perhaleh the road becomes extremely — a 
difficult, and continues so up to the very gates of the city; the — 
ravine road, in four or five places, being so narrow and steep 0 
only one person can go along it at a time, and, for about a, bow 
shot, if is necessary to proceed with the utmost cireumspection. — ‘y 
The other road is on the north-west. It advances towards Per- 
haleh through the midst of an open valley. Except these two roads 
there is no other on any side. Ithough the place has no breast-— 










it is surrounded by a precipice seven or eight yards in perpendicu- : z 


ler height. ‘The troops of the left wing haviug passtd slong Sg 


narrows, went pouring on towards the gate. Hati with thirty or eee 
forty horsemen, all, both man and horse, in completg arm 
accompanied by a number of foot soldiers, attacked and drove ac a 
the skirmishers. Dost Beg, who commanded the reserve, coming ‘a 
up, and falling on the enemy with great impetuosity, brought down 
anumber of them, and routed the rest. Hat Gakk’har, who dis- 
tinguished himself by his courage and firmness in the action, in 
spite of all his exertions could met maintain his ground, and fled 









‘He was unable to defend the narrows; and, on reaching the fort es 


found that it was equally out of his power to maintain himself 
there. The detachment which followed close on his heels, hay 
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she og 


spe nearly alone, by the north-west entrance. Dost Beg on am 
himacity, Lord ered ‘o an L. 
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_ Perhaleh and took up my abode in Tatar’s palace. During these — 


operations*® some men who had been ordered to remain with him 
had joined the skirmishing party. Among these were Amir Mu- 
hammad Kurachi, and Tarkhan Arghun. In order to punish them 
for this offenc®, I gave them the Gujar Surpa for their guide 
and turned them out disgracefully into the deserts and bilan to 
find their way back to the camp. 2 
“Next morning passing by the ravine on the north-west we 
halted on the sown fields, when I gave Wali the treasurer a 
body of select troops and sent him off to the camp. 

“On Thursday the 15th of March we halted at Andurabuh (Ad- 
rénah) which lies on the banks of the river Sohan. This iort of 
Andurabuh (Adrinah) depended from old times on the father of 
Hast. When Hati Gakk’har slew Malik Hast’'s father, it 
had heen destroyed and had remained in ruins ever since. About : 
bed-time prayers, the party that had been left with the oanep at 
Kuldah Kuhar (Kaller Kahar) rejoined us.” | 


: XXTLy. 
Malik Ha’ti’. 
. (A. D. 1524, A. H. 931.) | 
Return of Babar. Battle of Panipat (21st April, 1526). Defeat 
and death of Ibrahim Lodi. Malik Darwish Khin Janjuah, who 


was the ‘chief of Turali and Tab (now in the district of Shahpir), oe. 


ee 
oe say 


aded the country of the Gakk’hars and gave them battle. “The ; 
vuncle, Bassal Khan Khattar. Malik Darwish became master of 
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were defeated. Hati Khan took refuge with his maternal ~ 
aes bee : 


: the country at Adranah (Tahbgil Fath Jang) where he ‘bails 
es HAti had destroyed during the lifetime of Malik: yo 

as related by the Emperor Babar, but owing to the tr shery 

pny one Dulla by caste, Tothal*of Tarlai who comman¢ od the: 

. troc ps of Malik Darwish, and assisted by his uncle an som 4 

the neighbouring tribes, Hati surprised: the garrison, ji illi da i 

the ns Jan juahs and again destroying the fort. ‘tat ae 

mn the xeturn of Babar to the Panjab in Decombe : - ide 

oh - ah =) } 8 } ) chastis ement form erly 
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far as Bherah. He rendered himself of great assistance to the 


emperor in furnishing supplies to the army. On taking leave, 
the emperor made fiim a handsome present and conferred upon 


him the title of Sultan. This title was retained by the Gok : 
Po 


chiefs up to the close of their supremacy. 
Hati Khan was poisoned by his wife at the instigation of Sultan 
Sarang his cousin, and the son of Malik Tatar. 


Ama V. - 
Sulta’n Sa’rang 
(4. D. 15380, A. Hl. 937.) 45 


Defeat and flight of Humayun. VFirst reign of Humayun, A. D. 


1531. Rise of Sher Khan, A.D. 1535. Defeat and flight of 
Humayin, 1540. Birth of Akbar, A.D. [Y542. Sultan Sarang 
was the greatest chief of all the Gakk’hars. He is even statéll to 
have exercised kingly powers. Money was coined, and the khugbah 
read in his name within his dominions, which are said to have 
extended from the banks of the Indus to the Chanab, On the 
flight of Humayun, Kamran his brother ceded the Panjab to Sher 
Shah, and retired himself to Kabul. On leaving Lahor, Kamran 
came to Dangali, and Sultan Sarang had the prince safely cen- 
ducted across the Indus. When Sher Shah took possession of the 
Panjab and orf arriving at the Chanab, he sent for Sultan Sarang 
and his brother Sultan Adam, but they refused to come,sand sent 
word that they would only submit to Humayiin and to no,one else. 

Sher Shah, in A. D. 1540, laid the foundation of the fort of Rohtds 
in the neighbourhood of Jogi Tilla, on the banks of the Kahan 
stream, and having left an army of 12,00Qmen under the command 
of Saif Khan and Shahbaz Khan for the repression of the Gakk’hara 
and the protection of the high road, and also having appointed 
Shahu Sultani to superintend the Construction of the fort, returned. 
himself to Dihli. Sultan Sarang harassed this force incessantly, 

but his attacks in no way interfered with the progress of the 

building, which was in due time completed. Sher Shah, havifg 

been informed that his troops at Rohtas were greatly thinred and 

harassed by the Gakk’hars, sent several times forces to chastise 

them, but at last finding them most troublesome, he came himself 

with a large force to the Panjab. On jhe approach of the king, 
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Sultan Sarang begame alarmed, and sent his son Kamal Khan 

to make his submission and to sue for peace. Sher Shah, however, 

took Kamal Khan into custody and sent him’ off as a prisoner to 

the fort of Gwaliar. After this Sultan Sarang was compelled to 
engage with: the king’s troops. He was defeated, “taken prisoner 
and beheaded. It is related that sixteen of his sons fell in this battle.  - 
Sultan Sirang was buried at Rewit, where his tomb still exists. 


: AXVI. 
« Sulta’on A’dam. 
(A. D. 1542, A. HW 949.) 

After the defeat and death of Sultan Sarang, Dangali was 
plundered and destroyed by the king’s troops. Sultan Adam fled 
with his family and fook refuge in the Narh hills. Subseqvently, 

J he succeeded in guning a victory over the royal troops and in mes 
driving them out of his country. He then repaired the fort of “ 
Pharwalah and established himself there. About this time, certain 
nobles belonging to the Court of Salim Shah rebelled against their 
master. Among them were the generals Shahbaz Khan and 
Saif Khan. The rebels were, however, defeated. They retired — 
among the Gakk’hars and came to Pharwaélah. Here the Afghan 
tribe of Niazi joined them. Salim Shah on learning that Shahbaz | 
and Saif Khan were at Pharwilah demanded them, but Sultan ae 
| Adam réfused to surrender them. On this, Salim Sh4h sent a | 
large force under Mamara Khan to coerce the Gakk’hars, and to se 
Sceptre the*rebels who wero keeping alive the insurrection. 
ltan Adam met the imperial troops near Manikydlah an nd ae 
ee 
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» but was repulsedeand was obliged to retreat to Pharwals 
Bese, with the assistance of the Dhunds, Sattis, and othe or t rik bes 
he succeeded in gaining a signal victory over Salim spc forees 
haar eneral Mamara fell into the Shands of the Gukk’hars a 
> detained : as a captive in the fort of Pharwalah, 
i Salim Shah with a view of suppressing for the fu mre the dis= 
urbane es excited by these insurgents, moved wit! 1g . ‘overs abi 1- 
ig fo “ce >and took up a strong position within the f 
ee where, for the purpose of stationii 0 
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of two"years to bring stones and wood for th ALOs€ 
fortresses. Those who were exempted from this labour wore oa 
ployed against the Gakk’hars, who gave them no rest, more ¢ 
ally the Gakk’hars of Adalsu and Shekal, with whom they “bed 
skirmishes every day. At night the Gakk’hars (rowled shat 
like thieves and carried away whomsoever they could lay hands — 4 
on, without distinction af sex or rank, put them in the as 
rigorous confinement, and sold them into slavery.* ‘. 
In 1552, while Salim Shah was encamped at Ban near Jammie 
prince Kamran came there and sought an asylum with Sultan 
Salim. Receiving no encouragement in that quarter, he fled” to 
Sultan Adam} at Pharwd4lah. Adam kept him under suryeill 
and #bout this time (A. D. 1554, A. H. 962) Humaydn re 
letters from Sultan Adam, chief of the Gakk'hars, stating, that uae 
prince Kamran was now in his territory, and that if his majesty 3 
would take the trouble of coming there, he would give him up.» _ 
In consequence of this information the king immediately marcher 9 
and having entered the country of Bangash, first seized and put 
to death a pretended prophet, who was leading mankind astray 
by teaching them a false religion; after which he proceededs to 
Dhank6ét (Dincote of the maps) ; he then crossed the Nilab (Indus), 
and, after repeated marches, entered the territory of Stdtan Adam. 
When arrived within ten kos of the residence of this ehief, he 
was met by an ambassador, who requested him to progeed; he, 
therefore, about midday reached Pharwalah, his majesty then order- 
ed tents to be pitched for the meeting between him and the princes « 
Kamran; but the ambassador returned, and said ‘that the prinee — 
insisted upon the king’s coming further to meet him.”” On hearing -s 
this his Majesty was surprised, and said, “ After I have taken the 
trouble of coming so far, and hay  iciared accommodation for 
the interview, it is strange that he should delay the visit,”” but to 
gratify him the tents were sent on another stage. At this place 
the ambassador again returned, and said, ‘ The prince was not fet 
satistied, and requested the king would still advance: 7 His ee 
-oplied, ‘* After evening prayers I will do so.’ 


* Térikh i Badéonf. eee s. 
Et + Firishtab, page 241 yet eS 
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‘About this timeyhe Gakk'har chief, Sultan Adam, attended by 
two others, came and paid their respétts. The king said, “ Sultan 
Adam, you have taken a long time to perform’ this coremony.’’ The 
chief replied, ‘‘ TI should certainly have done myself the honor of 
waiting on yotr majesty at the Nilab, but I had a guest in my 
house, whom I could not leave (Kamran).’’ The king replied, “ You 
have done right, that was of more consequence.” 

Sultan Adam again repeated the prince’s request that the king 
would move on; his majesty hesitated for some time; but the 
ehief said, “‘ The prince Kamran is my prisoner; you may do as 
you like.” On this the king advanced to the banks of the river 
(Rind Ab),* and sat there on a bed or couch. After about an hour 
of the night had passed, the prince arrived, and advanced.with 
great humility ; the king, however, received him graciously, and 
poimted to him to sit down on the bed on his right hand, his 
majesty then sat down on the bed also, having the young prince 
Akbar on his left hand; Sultan Adam, Abul-Ma’ali, and the 
other chiefs, were also’seated in due order. After sometime his ~"~ 
majesty called for a watér melon, one-third of which he himself 
took, and divided it with his brother; another third ho gave 
between Akbar and Abul-Ma’éli, and the remaining third be- 
tween Tirds Beg and Sultéan Adam. After this, the prince Kam- 
ran made@an apology in the name of several other chiefs for not 
having waited on the king, but said, they would do so next morning. — 
His majesty replied, “ Very well, let them do so,” but Sultan” 

- Adam said, ‘As your majesty, has taken the trouble of coming: 
so far, it will be more respectful for them to wait on you immedi- ‘ 
ately,”’ He, therefore, sent off a messenger for them ; and the chiefs 
having been introduced, were graciously received. The king then 
enquired if the tents were allepitched ; and being informed that. 
. they were, having first distributed pan to all the visitors, he — 
a mounted his horse and rode to the encampment, Preparations — nm 
having been made for an entertainment, and public singers as-— + 
- semb , the whole night was passed in jollity and carousing. a. 
__ Early iff the morning, the king having said his prayers, lay down = 
















_ to rest, the prince Kamran retired to his own tent, and did the : 
same. The next night"was also passed in festivity. 
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On the following day the king’s officers demapded of him w 
he meant to do with the prince Kamran, he replied, “ Let us first f 
satisfy the Gakk’har chief, after which I will do whatever is © 
deemed proper.”’ 

On the third day a grand entertainment was otaaae a : 
to Sultan Adam, he was clothed in adress of honour; the standards | 
kettle-drums, Fat all other insignia of royalty were « 
upon hun, after which he was graciously dismissed. 

On the next day the business of Mirzg Kamran was taken i = 
consideration: and it was resolved in the first place to remove” 
all his servants from him. Then the king ordered five of his own 
people, ez., Khanjar Beg, ’Arif Beg, ’Ali Dost, Saidi Muhammad, ‘ 
and his carnthle servant Jauhar, to attend upon the prince; and 
he said to me, “‘My boy, do you know where you are sent?” I 
said, ‘‘ Yes; and I know your majesty’s (wishes).” He li : 
“Your business is to take care of the interior of the tend teens 
are desired not to sleep for a moment.”’ In obedience to the king’s a4 
orders, I waited on the prince about the houf of the second prayer 5 — 
he asked for a carpet, for the purpose of kneeling on: I t 
one, aud spread it for him. In the evening he perform 
devotions inside the tent. After that, he said, ‘* Boy, what is your 
name ?’’ I replied, my name is Jauhar.” He asked, “ Bo fou know 
the art of shampooing (‘/jiddimi)?”’ I replied ‘* Yes, a little,” Ir 
then began to shampoo him. He asked, “ How longJhave you 
been in the king’s service ?” I replied, ‘‘ I have been pineteen years 
in his majesty’s employ.”” He saijgl, ‘‘ You are an old servant.” JI 
réplied, ‘‘ Yes.” He then asked me, ‘If I had ever been in the — 
service of the prince ’Askari ?’’ I answered, “ No,’’ he then said, ‘ 
“T have fasted six days, during this holy month of Ramazan ; can 7, 
you be my deputy for the remainder of the month?" I replied, 

“I can, but your highness will do it yourself; keep up your pn 
courage ; do not allow melancholy anticipations to take possession 
of your heart."’” He then said, ‘‘ Do you think they will kill me??? — 
I replied, ‘‘Princes only understood the motives or intentions of 
— ; but this lam certain of, that no man should ‘con 

i , ) ide ; fe and I know that his majesty is a very compassionate per-— 
2a mm The night passed in this kind of melancholy discourse. 
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| ‘‘ Early in the morning the king n marched towards Hindistén, 

. but before his departure, determined that the prince should be 

blinded, and gave orders accordingly, but the attendants on the 

prince disputed among themselves who was to perform the cruel — 

act. Sultan “Ali, the pay-master, ordered ’Ali Dost to do it. 

‘The other replied, “ You will not pay a Shah Rukhi (3s. 6d.) to 

any person without the king’s directiops ; aR why should 

I commit this deed without a personal order from his majesty ? 

perhaps to-morrow the king may say, ‘ Why did you put out the 

eyes of my brother?’ what answer could I give ? depend upon if, 

I will not do it by your order.” Thus they continued to Tere 

for some time: at length, I said, ‘‘ I will go and inform the king.’ 

On which I, with twor others, galloped after his majesty : ~»vhen 

we, came up with him, ’Ali Dost said, in the Chaghtai Turki lan- 
guage, “‘ No one will perform the basin The king replied 

in the same language, abused him, and said, ‘‘ Why don’t you do 

it yourself ? 

After receiving thi$ command, we returned to the prince, and 
Ghulim ‘Ali representéd to him in a respectful and a condoling ae 
manner that he had received positive orders to blind him; the 
pe, prince replied ‘“‘ I would rather you would at ongg killme.” Ghulam ~ 
¢ ‘Ali said? “We dare not exceed our orders: he then twisted a 
handerchief up as a ball for thrusting into the mouth, and he, with 
the ‘arrash, seizing the prince by the hands, pulled him out of the 
Saf tent, “laid him down and thrust a lancet (nashtar) into his eyes © 
~ (such was the will of God), This they repeated at least fifty times > 

_ but he bore the torture in a manly manner, and did not utter a 
a sin ‘le groan, except when one of the men who was sitting on his 
knees pressed him ; he then said ‘‘ Why do you sit upon my knees? 
what i is the use of adding to myepain ?” This was all he*said, and 
pasted. with great courage, till they squeezed some (lemon) juice vs 

and salt into the sockets of his ey es; he hen could not foment; , 
and called. out, may 
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hot, we alighted ; and | 
arrived in the camp, | hex is prince 
Mir Qasim. | 
The author of these pages seoing the prince in su pai n and 

distress, could no longer remain with him; I therefore went to — 
my own tent, and sat down in a very melancholy mood ; the ng u 
having seen me, sent Jig Muhammad, the librarian, t to ask me 
‘Tf the business I had been employed on was finished, and v 


* Ss Ate 4 
I had returned without orders ?’’ The humble servant rep resentoc 


** That the business I had been sent on was quite completed.” ] is 
majesty then said, ‘“‘he need not go back, let him get the we ter 
ready for me to bathe.* > as 
The next day we marched, and entered the’territory of the chief, ri 
Piranah Janjiah. The aforesaid Pirfnah came and paid his re- 4:5 
spects to the king; but Sultan Adam having requested thatetho — 
country might be giyen to him, it was done so; his majesty the 
entered the country of Raja Sunkar, plundered about fifty of f the 
villages, and took a number of captives ; but these were released ~ 
upon paying a certain ransom, by which the army se i 
derable wealth. eer 
The king now resolved on going to Kashmir, but the > chiefs ss : said, . 
“This is not a proper season for going to such & = outils as 
Kashmir.”’ The king was, however, obstinate, and Abal Ma Alf 
shot one of the refractory Mughul chiefs with an arrow, and ord: 
the others to march ; on which seyeral of the nobles seeing the 
determination of his majesty, went and complained to Sultan i 
Adam, who immediately came to the king, and falling at his | es 
requested him to forego his intention, assuring him that Iskim — 
Khan Sir was advancing into the Panjab, and that the Afghans, 
os who had@for some time abandon@d the fort of Roht&és and crossed — 
te the Bahat river, had returned and again taken possession of ei 
district; he, therefore, advised his majesty to return for the presen 301 


















Bes: Firishtab odds that some days afte the sentence was carried into aa 
Hor a went to sce him: Kamran immediate! ly arose and walkin 

. j pou ward to meet him said: '*The glory of the king will not iS aaiiaed 
vini the unfortunate, Huomiéydn burst into tears and wept. Ba ait Hy 
mtually obtained permission to proceed. to Makkah by the of 
ie here years, died a natural abel Seah SCG 
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to Kabul and Qandahiar, and having there recruited his army, he 
might next year come back and enter Hindystén or Kashmir, but 
in the meantime to place the river Sind between him and his 
enemies, end trust to Providence for the furtherance of his 
wishes.*¥ — 

Malik Hast Janjiah, the chief of Makhiili, having stopped the 
payment of the yearly tribute to the Gakk’hars, Sultin Adam 
sent a force against him under the command of his sons Lashkar 
Khan and Kohan Rijs Malik Hast submitted. Next, Sultan 
Adam went to war with the Rijah of Jammt. The Rajah fled, 
and the bricks of his palace were brought away to Dangali,~where 
a ‘chabutrah,’ or terrace, was constructed with them in commemo- 
ration of the victory.* a 

Intelligence having been conveyed to Kamal Khan at Agrah that 
Lashkar Khan, son of Sult4n Adam, had fallen in love with the 
wife of ’Alawal Khan, brother of Kamal Khan, and had caused 
*Alawal Khan to be treacherously murdered, Kamél Khan laid 
a complaint before the emperor, Akbar Shah, who ordered the go- 
. ‘vernor of Léhor to chastise Xdam and to assist Kamal Khan. Ac- 
coydingly with the assistance of the governor, Kamal Khin march- 

ed to Pharwalah, and Sultan Adam haying come out to meet him, 
a great battle was fought between them, Sultin Adam was 
defeated, and he and his son Lashkar Khan were taken prisoners, 
Kamal EKhin hanged Lashkar Khan, and confined Adam Khan at 


Pharwalah. * 





14 : . XXVIT. 
oY Kamel Kha/’n. 
t (A. D. 1562, A. H. 970.) 


It is stated in the Akbarniam#h of Abulfazl that in the™h and 
ravines of the country between the rivers Indus and Jhelam are 
the homes of the Gakk’hars. Though the emperors of Hinddatén > 
had invariably been graciously, disposed towards Sultan Adam 
and his ancestors, yet they showed no signs of gratitude. His 

“majesty, Akbar Shéh, had often condoned the misconduct of Sultém 
Spee dt, a history of the Hm- 
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Adam in consideration of some trifling good services to the state fie! 
formerly rendered by him. os ee 
On the accession of Akbar Shéh, Kamél Khan came to him, — 
and received a jigir as a reward, and during the war of Khaw 
Zaman with the son of ’Adli, Kam4él Khan, whose jégirs were 
situated in Haswah Fathpir and other parganahs, went with - 
some of his own men to .the war, and rendered assistance. He a 
displayed great bravery, and on this circumstance being reported 
to the emperor, he was taken into greatgr favour by his imperial 4 
“1 

sat 






master. . 
On one occasion, the emperor was pleased to express his satis- 
faction with his conduct, and asked Kamal Khan in what manner ~ Nes 
he could reward him, . : 
Kamal Khan replied that he was desirous of returning ros his | 
own country, but he could not do so, as his uncle Adam Kian 
had seized all his father’s possessions. He added that his father 
Sultan Sdérang had gallantly fought against Sher Khan (Sher 
Shah) and that his father and he were taken prisoners. His father 
was executed, and that he (Kamal Khan) was sent as a pri- 
* soner to the fort of Gwaliar. Nevertheless although victoriousn | 
battle, Sher Khan was unable to secure a footing in that part of * 
the country. It continued in the possession of Sultan Adam, “the 
brother of Sultan. Sirang. Further when Sher Khan was killed, 
and Salim Khan succeeded, the latter also strove hard to gake the, 
country, but in vain. That as regards himself, oneone occasion 
Salim Khan ordered all the prisoners in the fort of Gwaliar to be -» 
destroyed. Accordingly, the prison where éhe captives were lodged, 
was blown up with gunpowder. The rest of the prisoners perished, ~ 
whereas by the interposition of Providence he alone was saved, 
the cell in which he was confin®l having escaped injury. Qn 
_ being informed of his miraculous escape, Salim Khan ordered his . 
release, atid that he (Kamal Khén) had now spent a considerable 
period of his life in the service ofypis august master. a 
ry - On hearing this speech of Khan, the emperor command- 

ed that all the country which had been in the possession of Sultan 
Mg Sarang and now held by Sultan Adam, should be divided into two 
fe shares, One share was to be retained by Adam and the other to be 
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made over to Kamal Khan. Instructions to carry these orders 
into effect were issued to Khan i Kalan Mir Muhammad Khan, 
Mahdi Qasim Khan, Qutb-uddin Muhammad Khan, Sharif Khan, 
Jan Muhammad Khan, Rajah Kapur Deo, and Rajah Ram Chand, 
jagirdars in the Panjab. It was also added that, if Adam Khén 
did not obey these orders, he was to be coerced. 

Kamal Khin having taken leave of his majesty, came to the 
Panjab, and the jigirdars above mentioned haying communicated 
the imperial commands .to Sultén Adam, neither he nor his son 
Lashkari would obey them. Whereupon the jaigirdars reported 
the circumstance to the emperor, who sent a farmdan to the effect 
that if Sultan Adam continued to be contumacious, he-was to be 
punished, and the whele of the country was to be made over to 
Kamal Khan. 

Adam Khan being still obstinate, the imperial troops were 
marched into his country. The latter were opposed by the Gak- 
Whars, A great battle took place at Hil* (‘Tahcil Géjar Khan). 

The Gakk’hars displayed great bravery, but they were totally 
routed and dispersed.* Sultan Adam was taken a prisoner. . 
Lashkari fled to the hills of Kashmir, but was pursued, captured, © 
and brought back. Thus the whole of the Gakk’har country, 
which hfiiienever before been conquered by any former king of 
Hindustip, was easily subjugated by the troops of the emperor 
Akbar. | . x 
* Kamal Kh4n having been placed in possession of the country, 
« and Adam and his son having been made over to Kamal Khan, 
_ the imperial forces returned to their quarters. Kamal Khan killed 
se ishkari, and Adam Khan died in confinement. ‘ 
_ ™ Kamél Khan’s generosity is still remembered. An anecdote is * 
related of him that he once pmve one lac of rupees to a bial, or. “igi 
bara, for having recited some complimentary verses vo ea | # 






Muba’ Kho’a. 
(A. D, Aee A, ZL, 288 
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contingent of his followers, served against the me ; * ae + 

(Sawad) and Bajaur ynder Zain Khan Kokah. | 

Sa’id Khan was the son of Sultan Sidrang. : 

was married to Prince Salim (Jahangir), by whore rad 

daughter "Iffat Bani Bégum, who died at the age of three ugh ; 
| XXIX. 

Ajmi’r Kha’n. 
(4. D. 1599, A. HH. 1008.) | 
It happened that one Fath Khan, a Faransi4l Gakk’l ar of 


Bishandot, a servant of Jalal Khan, was accidentally slain in a 2 
hunting e&pedition by Ajmir Khan. A quarrel ensued ig 
‘Ali Muhammad, the brother of Jalal Khin, and Ajmir I mie u = 
The result was a fight in which a great many persons lost tl 

- lives, Ajmir Khan was wounded, and went home and died, « 
Jala’l Eha/‘n. 
(4. D. 1618, A. H. 4028.) aa 
e A man of strict integrity and great - benevolence. During as ; 
famine which raged in his country, he saved thousands sini G 
perishing by distributing food and money. Jaladl Khéf Was 1 s 
in an expedition, undertaken by command of the emperer 5a a aa 
gir against ghe Bangash Pathans, Trans-Indus.t Jalal | 
constructed the passah tank at Kurdnta near Bishandot, waar is 
still in existence. 7 
* * Akbar Quli’ EKha’n. . - 
(4. D. 1653, gd. H 1064.) 
Defeated the Janjiahs in a battle at Mauza’ Karch4k’hé ae “4 
Jhelam). Akbar Quli Khin rendered good service to the er P ger pts | 
of Dili. Shadmén Khan, the son of Ajmir Khan, rebelled ¢ sales iis, *S 
pa, but was vanquished and exp . 
Win died of Sede at Gujrat. 
| Dlr 
Memo BSE SOniaEs TOUS Sy Sed A 
s, Reyyid Abmad’s Baio page 307, 
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AS XIT. 
- Mura’d Quli’ Kha/‘n.. 
(A. D. 1676, A. H. 1087.) 
P The parganah of Akbarabad was conferred upon hkari Khan, 
the son of Murad Quli Khan by the emperor Aurangzib. Lashkari 
Khan settled down at Takhtpari. Murad Quli Khan died in the 
Khaibar pass. . . 
zs XXXITI. 
Allah Quli’ Kha’n. 
(A. D. 1681, A. H. 1093.) 
Was a man of weak intellect. His wife, Rani Rangu, managed 
his affairs until his son Dailad Dilawar Khan came of age, when 
‘Allah Quli Khan was quietly deposed. 
_ Adaughter of Allah Quli Khan was married on the 5rd Rajab, 
ie’ owe to Prince Muhammad Akbar, fourth son of Aurangzib.* 
j XXXIV. 
Du'‘luw’ Dila’war EKha’n. 
7 CA? D.-1705. AL Be 117.) 

Was a brave and powerful chief. He fought a battle at Bhak- 
kar with Nacir Khan Lit by command of the emperor Bahadur 
Shah, ané-«ained a signal victory. He took Nagir Khan a pri- 
soner and sent him to Dihli. He rendered great assistance to the 
Mughul army in chastising the Afridis and other Trans-Indus 
‘ribes, Tlis tomb still exists at Phalak’har, near Kaler. | 

ae XXXV. 
| -- Mu’azzam Kha/’‘no 
: (A.D. 1726, A. H. 1189,). | 
Nothing remarkable is said to have occurred during the 
of ae chieftain. e oa 
* fe: 4,04 ‘Mugarrab Kha’n. bees ates a = 







cy (A. Ds 1780 q4.: 22. 1148.) vein 
a eaters ballads aro still extant in the district reco 

| of this celebrated warrior. It is related “that X 
-Khattak of Atak surprised and captured the: e f 


saat -e c 


Thus two Gakk’bar ladies were £ sarrie xd to 













a at the head of his men. The Sikhs then annexed oy whole of 
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of Rawalpindi with the assistance of Nawazish *AlL i GakW’h : 
Khanpur. The fortrgss belonged to the sons « Mubare Ic - Chan, 
chief of Takhtpari. The Gakk’hars of Rawalpindi, headed by 
Amir Khién F ‘irazal, treacherously fell upon the Kha’ rison 
one day and slaughtered them all. On this Khojam Quli - 


collected a large number of adherents and attacked Réwaigh indi. 
Mugarrab Khan came to the rescue of his kinsmen, The fi he | 





gens . 





oo = 
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took place at Ghazipur, near the site of the ice-pits in the c¢ nto On= 
ment of Rawalpindi, and the Khattaks, were completely roti my 
and destroyed. Fas 2 








Secondly. Muqarrab Khan had had a fight with Chaudhri Mihr, 
a Kassar of Badshah4ni (zivah Jhelam) for having contrary to 
the custom of the country forcibly carried off some of his TCM, o 
had fled to Muqgarrab Khan and had found an asylum i in hi 
dominions, The Chaudhri was killed, and his property given up 
to pillage. 

Thirdly. Muqarrab Khan went as an ally of Dawén Ahmad Khin- 
Gakk’har of Mirpur against Asédlat Khan Chib of Mauza’ Punir. | | 
The Chibs were vanquished and their country was devastated. __ 4 
Fourthly. Mugarrab Khan espoused the cause of Ahmad Khéin 
in a dispute between the latter and Mulli Khén Mangfal of Saila 
Kotla, ‘Tiaqgah of Jammt, The Mangrals were defeated and =% 
Malik Khan killed. ° ' 

Fifthly. Mugarrab Khan accompanied Nadir Shah én 1738 tg 
Hindustan, was present at the battle of Karnal (February, 1739), 
and then went on to Dihli, where he was confirmed in his posses- or 
sions of Dangali and Pikvwéiah! “and ow Nadir Shah’s retugn to 
Kabul, he conferred on Mugarrab Khan at Ihor the title ge *: 
Nawab. 

Lastly. The Sikhs who were “rising. into importance had in 
1752 under their leaders Chart Singh and Gurbakhsh Singh come . 
as far as Sayyid Kasran and Basali, and had plundered those towns. — 
They compelled Mugarrab Khan to return from <dhor ant t to 
yield up his possessions beyond the Chanéb. They next attacked — 
him at Gujrit, where he was slain in 1761, fighting desperately 
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up to the river Jhelam, « 
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be: a XXXVII and XXXVIII. 

; - Wa/‘dir *Ali’ Kha’n « — af 

and 

ie. Pei, Sa’dullah Kha‘n. * 

= (4. D. 1761, A. H. 1175.)' 


| Sultén Mamqgarrab left four sons, Nadir ’Ali Khén, Sa’dullah 
7 Khan, Mangir ’Ali Khan, and Shaidmin Khan. The two latter 
Be were mere children at time of their father’s death, 
a The two former accordfngly divided the parganahs of Dangali 
pee ‘and Pharwilah between them, They were, however, constantly 
; quarrelling among themselves. In 1765, the Sikhs under Gijar 
Singh and Cahib Singh invaded the Rawalpindi district, and ; 
_ amnexed the whole of the Gakk’har possessions to eater Own," Ban 
oa os ving Milkha Singh, their Kardar, to govern the country? ~ 
* “ane / 1805, Mahérajah Ranjit Singh succeeded Sirdar Cahib Singh, — 
and appointed Jewan Singh and Anand Singh governors of the 








‘a Nadir ’Ali Khin and Sa’dullah Khén died without issue. zy 












. r a 
oe? XXXIX and XL. fool 
=e - | vy ct 
: Mansu’r Ali’ Kha/’n Fs ile 
« and : Se 
Se Sed s 
‘ i Shadma'n Kha’/n are = 
a a GAD, 181%, a A 1288.) ={ eet 
Jae ~The latter enjoyed the jagir of Pharwilah up to A. D. 18 Le Ri 


_When the governor Sirdér Anaiid Singh confiscated their idem, =e 













pert srt yaind ital them from Pharwélah. Mahéréjah agit Sir 
; jes : ever, restored the Chahdrums to them shortly afterwards, i pi 
, (1835, when Rajah Gulab Singh was appointed govern ernor. ¢ 


_ the" country, #ho Gakk’hars having again revolted, heli ices 
ee hac Iman on ahalg Muddi os the son of Mangur < 
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* Haya’tullah Kha’‘n. ~~ © 

(A, D. 1837, A. H. 1253.) 

In 1847, Major Abbott, Bonndasy Commissioner, had 

Khan, the son of Shadman Khan, and the other Gaki’ hate: a 

Hayétullah Khan enjoyed a pension of 1200 rupesegnecy 

since the date of the anneXation of the Panjab by the E " 
1849. The pension was granted to him in consideration 0 

having been dispossessed of his patrimon¥ by the Sikh ¢ ment 

Hayatullah died in 1865, aged 55. 


XLII. 
. Karamda’d Kha‘n. « 
(A. D. 1865, A. D. 1282.) 
Son of Hayatullah Khan, lives at Duberun, Tahgil Kuhiat ize 


« . a 
pe a eK 
. 


draws a pension of rupees 800 per annum for life. He is ma — 


to a daughter of Kamal Khan, his father's only surviving brother. 
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Names of Birds, &c., in four of the aboriginal languages of Woste “> 
Bengal.— By V. Bari, Ese,, B, A., Geological Survey of India. . 


Any one who has attempted to obtain vocabularies from wild or « 
semi-savage races is aware of the great caution and care which it 
is necessary to practise, in order to ensure trustworthy results.~ 
: The stupidity of interpreters, and the state of nervousness into — 
which some of the wild people work themselyes when undergdinc 
examinations in their own languages, are occasionally causes. 
sufficient to vitiate the correctness of any vocabularies, which are 
not over and over again checked by enquiries from different — 
individuals of the same race. lp 2a 
The most reliable vocabularies are those taken from in: ividuals — 
after a certain amount of intimacy has been establieke But 
with one obliged to travel rapidly through a district, opportunities 
for establishing such intimacy do not often occur, ° : ae 
Struck with this diffieulty it occurred to me that by asking ar 
names for tangible and familiar objects, such as animals and” 
plants, about the identity of which there could be’ no mistake, __ 
some valuable results might be obtained. And being in the habit — = 
_of making collections of plants and birds, I was enabled to. carry.” 
out this idea to some extent, ane 
_ The result, it must be confessed, has been somewhat disappoint- ‘4 
ss Ang as, instead of affording additional proof of the original identity 
_ of cognate races having similar la Suages, it shews that nami ; i 
_ for these natural objects nfust be in a great measure localand 
‘ ~~ not of equally wide extension with the ordinary words of the lan- 
pat guages or even the names of domesticated animals, | Pa 
‘The cases I have chosen for illustration are two Miings and £€o" tae. 
. Oréon lists of birds, and it will be observed that in the following we 
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list, little harmony exists between either of the pairs. Where there 
| agreement, it is generally as often due to the fact that many of the ys 
nes of birds are mere phonetic representations of their particular __ 
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Notes on three Inscriptions on stone found in Chutia Nagpir.— By Banu 
Rakyat Das Hatpar, M. A. 8. . 


Inscripttons and other antiquarian remains are very rarely met 
with in Chutia Nagptr. In the course of my excursions in this 
country, I have found three inscriptions on stone, which, though 
not very old, are still, in my opinion, deserving of mention in 
the pages of the Society’s Journal. Chutia Nagpur has, at pre- 
sent, little history to speak of. It is by collecting isolated facts, 
unimportant in themselves, but whose mutual dependence may be 
ascertained in future, that we may hope to obtain a glimpse at the 
past history of this interesting country. 

The first inscription I refer to, was found at Tilmi, an incon- 

_ siderable village, which boasted of a fortress a century go. It 
whs the seat of the Thakurs, a branch of the so-called Nag-vansi 
family. The fortress is now in ruins. 

Within the enclosure of the fortress, a stone-well was con- 
structed by one of the Thikurs, curiously named Akbar,* for the 
attainment of the four vargas, or beatitudes. One cannot, in these * 
days, clearly perceive the connexion between the attainment of 
eens pnd the construction of a private well intended for the 
ewner’s exclusive use, which the well in question must have been; 
but acedrding to the polity of the Nag-vansi family, it might pass 

»for a public work. ‘The inscription was fixed near the mouth of the 
- well, when tlie dedication was performed in 1794 Samvat (A. D. 
17387), Thecharacter is the modern Devanagari, and the language 
Sanskrit. A copy anda translation are subjoined, myself being no 
way responsible for the errors in orthography and grammar. ~ ae 
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- Translation. 2% pe sie a 

“The illustrious Raimais the help. The year cine of the 
ocean (4), the merits (9), the jaid (7), and the moon (1), was called — 
Pramodaka. In the month of Madhava (Vais’akha), oy | the thire 
bright moon, Friday, this Dirghakiipa (well) “was dedicated rao na: 
illustrious Akbar® for the purpose of cae dharma, orthe Kite 
and moxa, and pleasing Vishnu for ever.’ 

It is noticeable that the letters in the inscription just alluded — 
to, and in the two others I am about to mgntion, are in relief. 

The other two inscriptions relate to the construction of a stone- 
temple, two hundred years ago, at a village called Borea, about 5 
miles N. E. of Ranchi. The temple stands as the monument of a i 
Brahman’s devotion to Madanamohana. a : =! 

One of the inscriptions is fixed on the wall, and runs thus in 


Hindi :— = “fd 





ACIATS ACHAT = io4 

SRM TwHSssIsH : oe 

. Translation. * o se 

‘“‘The illustrions Rima is true. In Samvat 1722 [A.D., 1665) 

Vais’d4kh, tenth bright moon, and in the reign of the illust?ious Raj* 

Raghunath Loe, Chutia Nagptr], the lord’s temple’was begun by 

Laxminaraina.”* * 

~The last inscriptionsis on a black slab, cut very neatly, and fe 
one of the most beautiful I have ever seen. It is in Hindi prose, 

= commemorates the completion of the shrine. 


Razaaren (aaa) a rhs 


Sell erent 2ORe BHI amragetewal te [ Sra) <a aa 
(SaaIWaRnseres WIS HHA SORe Swe STTASET SUH te 
ts ee Gl VICSa elses Se At Ve WHA (ORE F 

Gy . Conld Akbar of Tilmi be of Hind or Manda deacent ? ‘The 


Sane are not in’ the babit of a Hols’ 5 foreign names: the Mandie Lre — 
See Col. Dalton’s article on the . A. S. B. for 1866, Ethnological No., 
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AACS WH TTY WHIT Veo we tye fafaw & fre grrr wa 
wey wa araches wa HS SCS! SCS areal Ssrerara 4 arcacaa. 
WY AMVATARCY WAACAHEA AASY Haaa AM QHSs CATH 

- SRS arerras A we ere erewarcae Gr Acwarcr wee 
HVC Scaacsate asaaraa [ «4 ] aarcteatarcranuaa tcfa- 
afa fearg tres 44 arctic afaagafeafasiaq xa 

Translation. 

‘ “Salutation to the illustrions Madanamohana. Auspicious! In 
1722, Samvat, [A. D., 1665] Vais’4kha, 10th bright moon, Monday, 
the foundation of the shrine of S‘ri S‘ri Madasamchans was laid; 
and in Samvat 1725, [A. D. 1668] Sravana, 10th bright moon, the 
foundation ofthe gateway, with the room and the enclosure, wag laid; 
completed in 1739 [A. D. 1682], at acost of Rs. 14,001, for the 

_purposes of the god. The amount is correct. Now, if a Hindu 
desé@crate the temple with its gateway and enclosure, he shall drink 
cow's blood, and shall be visited with the sin of murdering 

: a Brahman and a spiritual guide. If a Musalman desecrate the 

_ temple, with its gateway and enclosure, he shall eat pork, and 

commit the sin of murdering his dkhund (or preceptor) ‘and of 

_ putting pork in a saint’s dinner-plate. The devout Laxmindrdina 

_ caused this humble requens io be written. The architect Aniruddha 

r says, the xequest is proper.”’ : - 

A stone inscription in Persian is lying near the staircase out- __ 
-- ‘wide the femple ; ; but owing to the ignorance of the engraver, 

- the letters have not been correctly cut, and the inscription is conse- — 

is jauently. unintelligible, It is probably a translation of the mas 

@naception given above. et 

We learn that Rs. 14,001 in the currency of that period we ro ie! 

4 ‘expended in constructing the shrine. The sum was very large ~ 

_ considering the fact that the chief building material, stone, a ras 

close at hand. Now, allowing a high sereneed or 
| architect, there was still a considerable balance 

| Tae remunerated the labourers, If ‘ forced labour," iso: 
ae mi nded by the present landlords, was then ir 1 vogue, a much 

_ smaller amount would hnve sufficed for bu ilding the a ne in 
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Notes from Muhammadan Hiftorians on Chutid Nigpur, Pachet, . 
and Paldmau.—By FH. Buocumann, Esqa., M. A., *Carevurra 
MADRASAH. 


The hilly tracts in the south of Bihar, which comprise Palimau, 
Ramgarh, and Chutia Négpar, are but rarely mentioned by Muham- 
madan Historians. The earlier histories, which we possess, say 
nothing about them, and it was only during the Mughul "Period, 
when further conquests in the East were impracticable, that the 
governors of Bengal and Bihar turned their attention to the ter- 
ritories of the independent Rajahs to the south of their provinee. 

In the Addarndmah, the whole tract from Birbhim and Pachet to 
Ratanpur in Central India, and from Rohtésgarh in Seuth ae 
the frontier of Orisa, is calied ‘Jharkhand,’ or jungle | 
There are several geographical names that have the same significa- 
tion ; we find them especially in such districts as are now inhabited 
ee aboriginal races. Thus the Gond word déngar means ‘a jungle,’ 

‘ wilderness,’ and hence the numerous Dongars, Dongris, Dongas- 
pirs, Dongargaigws, Dongartails, in Western and Central India. 
liven the word Jir in Birbhim, notwithstanding the various etymolo- 

. gies which have been proposed, is, I believe, nothing else but the 
Mundari dir, a forest. 

The Rajahs of South Bihaér and of the provinces slong the 
Western frontier of Bengal gave the emperors of Dihli a good deal 
of trouble. During the reign of Akbar, Gajpati and his brother 
Bairi Sal, Rajahs of Jagdespiir, defied the Mughul armies for 
several years, though the unequal combat led to their entire de- 
struction ; Sangram Sih of K’harakpudf lost his life in a similar 

* struggle, and his son and successors were forced to become con- . 
verts to. ; Rajah Dalpat of Bhojpur, near Baksar (Buxar), — 
was defeated and imprisoned, and when Akbar at length set 
him at liberty on payment of an enormous present, he again 
armed, and continued to rebel under Jahdngir, till Bhojpir was 
sacked, and his successor, Rajah Partéb, was executed by Shihja- 
hain, whilst the Rahi was forced to marry & Muhammadan courtier. 

16 
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About the same time Ratanpur also submitted to Abdullah Khan, 
the conqueror of Bhojpuir. Gidhor and Chutia Nagpur succumbed 
to the first invader, and Pidran Mall and Madhu, the rajahs of the 
two prinaipalities, were ordered to assist Akbar’s armies in the 
conquest of Bengal and Oris&. Durjun Sil, Madhi’s successor was 
defeated and sent to Gwiali4r. The Chero family of Palamau sub- 
mitted on payment of a heavy pesfkash, and nearly lost the rd7 
after the sack of Palamau in the beginning of Aurangzib’s reign.* 

Tt is curious that Ral4amau and Riamgarh, though so near 
Rohtas, aro not mentioned in Muhammadan Histories prior to the 
reign of Shahjahan, whilst Chutia Nagpur which lies further to the 
south, much earlier attracted the notice of the Mughuls, The 
name * Chota Nagpdre’ is known to be an English corruption of 
Chutié Nigpir. The fifth Report on Bengal Finances under the 
Es I. Company by Grant, or as he liked to style himself, Sarish- 
tahdar Grant, has still Chufea Nagpur; on Rennel’s maps we find 
Chuta Nagpour, and only in modern times, do we find ‘ Chota Nig- 
pur, as if it was the ‘Lesser Nagpur,’ in contradistinction to the 
Nigpir of the Central Provinees, But Chutia (ear the modern 
Ranchi) was the residence of the old Rajahs, and was selected as 
capital by the fourth in descent from Phani Mukuta,} ‘the serpent 
crowned,’ the legendary ancestor of the Chutié Nagvansi Rajahs. 
Abulfasl calls Chutia Nagptr by its old name, Kokrah, which 


* As several of the above facts haye not foundtheir way into our histories, 
it may be as well to indicate the sources. A perusal of the original passages is 
recommended to such as take an interest in Bihar History, 

Regarding the Rajabs of Jagdespair (S. W. of Arah), vide the Akbarnimah, 
Lucknow Edition, IT1., pp 140, 162, and my Ain translation, pp. 399, 400, 
498. ‘ 

For the Rajahs of Ktharakpir, vide Proceedings, Asiatic Society, Bongal, for 
1870, pp. 305 to 307; Ditto, for 1871, p. 98, and Journal, for 1871, pp. 23 
to 27. ~ , <a> i 

Bor the Raéjahs of Bhojpdr, tide Akbarnimah, IT], 804, 813, and Ain tranala- 
tion, p. 513; Toznk i Jahfogiri (Sayyid Ahmad’s Edition), pp. 83, 385; Padi- 
shahnamah, I., 221; I., b., 271 to 275, 305. 

For the Rajahs of Ratanpar, vide Pédishahnimah, L, b., p. 74. © 

eFor Gidhor, wide Akbarniamah IL, 84, 292. 


The court of Dihli did not recognize the titles of Rajahs that had not m ad o 
their submission. Hence historians generally call them Zamfnddrs. On sub- 
mission, the title of Rajah wns conferred, Similarly, the soversigen right of 
the kings of the Dak’hin was never acknowledged by ‘the Mugbuls; they 
were tnerely styled dunydddr, hdkim, &c. ee it ag i lets they 
1866, és, misty Fina of India,’ Supplementary Number, Journal A. 8, Bengal, 

P. ’ Sa | ei ai 
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is still the name of one of its Parganahs. The Parganah is 
much broken up, and the parts are in different places far apart. 
It is spelt Khukra on the topographical Survey maps. The Rajah, 
Col. Dalton informs me, used to live at a place in Lat. 23° 20% 
Long. 88° 87, nearly, where there is still an old fort. Grant also 
uses the name Avkera as an equivalent for Chutia Nagp4ar. 

Kokrah was known at the Mughul Court for its diamonds, and 
it is evidently this circumstance which led the generals of Akbar 
and Jahéngir to invade the district. I have found two notices of 
Kokrah in the Akebarnamah, and one inthe Zuzuk ¢ Jahangtri, from 
which it appears that Chutia Nagpdr was ruled over in A. D. 1585 
by Madha Singh,, who in that year became tributary to Akbar. 
He. was still alive in A. D. 1591, when he served under Man 
Singh in the imperial army which invaded Orisa. The third notice 
refers to the year A. D. 1616, the 10th year of Jahangir’s re 
when Rajah Durjan Sal was rather roughly handled by Ibrahin 
Khin Fath-jang, the then governor of Bihar, 

The extracts are— 

From the Akbarndmah (Lucknow EditionjIIL., p. 491). “ About 
the same time (end of 993, A. H., or A. D. 1585, 30th year of 
Akbar’s reign), Shahbiz Khin Kambd sent a detachment to Ko- 
krah. Kokrah is a well cultivated district between Orisé and the 
Dak’hin. Itis ruled over Midhti Singh. As the country is dnuacces- 
sible, he thought that he was safe, and assumed an independpnt atti- 





tude. Our men, however, entered the district, and carried off much # 


plunder. The Rajah became tributary (mdlguzdr), and was thus 
fortunate to get under the shadow of the qmperial government.” 

From the same work, p. 641, 37th year, or A. D., 1591 (end). 
& Médhu and Lak’hmi Rai of Kokrah also served in the detach- 
ment commanded by Yusuf Chak K®shmiri.” 

This detachment consisted of the contingents of South Brhée 
and Western Bengal Rajahs, and marched, in the 37th year of 
Akbar’s reign, over Jhirkhand to Mednipur (Midnapore), where 
they joined the imperial army under Mén Singh for the conquest 
of Orisa. — 
 Tusuk i Tahdngiri Gp. 155). “ On the 3rd Isfandidrmuz of the 10th 
yeur of my reign (A. D., 1616 ; afar, 1925) it was reported to me 
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About the same time Ratanpur also submitted to ’Abdullah Khan, 


the conqueror of Bhojpar. Gidhor and Chutia Nagpur succumbed 
to the first invader, and Piiran Mall and Madhu, the rajahs of the 
two prinaipalities, were ordered to assist Akbar’s armies in the 
conquest of Bengal and Orisé. Durjun Sal, Madhu’s successor was 
defeated and sent to Gwaélia. The Chero family of Palamau sub- 
mitted on payment of a heavy pesfiash, and nearly lost the rdj 
after the sack of Palamau in the beginning of Aurangzib’s reign.* 
Tt is curious that Ralamau and MRiamgarh, though so near 
Rohtas, are not mentioned in Muhammadan Histories prior to the 
reign of Shaihjahan, whilst Chutia Nagptir which lies further to the 
south, much earlier attracted the notice of the Mughuls, The 
name ‘ Chota Nagpodre’ is known to be an English corruption of 
Chutia Nagpir. The fifth Report on Bengal Finances der the 
ky I. Company by Grant, or as he liked to style himself, Sarish- 
tahdar Grant, has still Chutea Nagpur; on Rennel’s maps we find 
Chuta Nagpour, and only in modern times, do we find ‘ Chota Nig- 
pur, as if it was the ‘ Lesser Nigpur,’ in contradistinction to the 
Nagpur of the Central Provinces, But Chutia (near the modern 
Rinchi) was the residence of the old Rajahs, and was selected as 
capital by the fourth in descent from Phani Mukuta, ,t ‘ the serpent 
crowned,’ the legendary ancestor of the Chutia Niagvansi Rajahs. 
Abulfasl calls Chutia Nagpdir by its old name, Kokrah, which 
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* As soveral of the above facts have not found their way into our historiea, 
it mny be as well to indicate the sources. A perusal of the original passaces is 
e recommended to such as take on interest in Bihar History, 

Regarding the Rajahs of Jagdespir (5S. W. of Arah), vide the Akbarnimah, 
Lucknow Edition, I11., pp: 140, 162, and my Ain translation, pp. 399, 400, 
498. 

For the Rajahs of Ktharakpatr, vide Pieeditne Asiatic Society, Bengal, 3 
1870, pp. 305 to 307; seta for 1871, p. 98, and Journal, for 1871, Ds ed ys 

27. 
Bor the Rajahs of Bhojpar, tide Av bicakraat, ITT, 804, 813, and Ain transla * 


| tion, p. 518; Tuzuk i Jahaugiri (Sayyid Abmad’s Edition), pp. 83, 385; Padi- ve 
©  ghéhnamah, I., 221; I., b., 271 to 275, 305, 






For the Rajahs of Ratanpar, vide Padishahnimah, L, b., p. 74. | "ak 
= «For Gidhor, vide Akbarnamah ILI, 84, 292, Tttheex, 
The court of Dihli did not recognize tho titles of Rajahs that had not made | 
their submission. Tence historians ate call them Zamfnaddrs, On sub- 
mission, the title of Rajah was con imilarly, the ee ght of 
the kings of the Dak’hin was never nokno winless the Mug nls ; they 
‘were morely styled dunydddr, hdkim, &e. Se aes 


= ‘Eth clneen: of India, Supplementary Aimee) onrnal A 8, Bongo 
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is still the name of one of its Parganahs. The Parganah is — 
much broken up, and the parts are in different places far apart. f | 
It is spelt Khukra on the topographical Survey maps. The Rajah, — 


Gol. Dalton informs me, used to live at a place in Lat. 23° 20’, 
Long. 88° 87, nearly, where there is still an old fort. Grant also 
uses the name Aokera as an equivalent for Chutié Nagpéar. ; 
Kokrah was known at the Mughul Court for its diamonds, and 
it is evidently this circumstance which led the generals of Akbar 
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and Jahangir to invade the district. I have found two notices of 


Kokrah in the Akbarnamah, and one in the Zuzuk ¢ Jahangiri, from 
which it appears that Chutia Nagpdér was ruled over in A, D. 1585 
by Maédha Singh,, who in that year became tributary to Akbar. 
He was still alive in A. D. 1591, when he served under Man 
Singh in the imperial army which invaded Orisé. The third notice 
refers to the year A. D. 1616, the 10th year of Jahangir’s reign, 
when Rajah Durjan Sal was rather roughl¥ handled by Ibrahin 
Khan Fath-jang, the then governor of Bihar. 

The extracts are— 

From the Akbarndmah (Lucknow EditionjII1., p. 491). “ About 
the same time (end of 993, A. H., or A. D. 1585, 30th year of 
Akbar’s reign), Shahbaz Khin Kambi senta detachment to Ko- 
krah. Kokrah is a well cultivated district between Orisa and the 
Dak’hin. Itis ruled over Madhu Singh. As the country is ¢nacces- 
sible, he thought that he was safe, and assumed an independpnet atti- 
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tude. Our men, however, entered the district, and cargied off much 


plunder. The Rajah became tributary (md/gusdr), and was thus 
fortunate to get under the shadow of the ynperial government,” 

From the same work, p. 641, 37th year, or A. D., 1591 (end). 
Madhu and Lak’hmi Rai of Kokrah also served in the detach- 
ment commanded by Yusuf Chak Kashmiri.” 

This detachment consisted of the contingents of South Bthar 
and Western Bengal Rajahs, and marched, in the 37th year of 
Akbar’s reign, over Jhirkhand to Mednipur (Midnapore), where 
they joined tho imperial army under Man Singh for the conquest 
of Orisa. | * 
 Lusuk ¢ Tahdngiri @p. 155). “On the 3rd Isfandiérmuz of the 10th 
year of my reign (A. D., 1616 ; Gafar, 1925) it was reported to me 
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| Jahangir] that [brahim Khan* (governor of Bihar) had overrun 
Kokrah, and taken possession of its diamond washings, This 
district belongs to Cibah Bihar, and the river which flows though 
it, yields the diamonds. When the river contains little water, tumuli 
(gorabhaé) and hollows (a4bkandhi) are formed. The diamond diggers 
know from experience that chiefly those tumuli contain diamonds 
over which insects hover, called by the Hindus jhingah.f They 
pile up stones on all sides of the tumuli, and then cut into them 
with hatchets and chiselg, and collect the diamonds from among 
the sand and the stones. Sometimes diamonds are found of the 
value of a lac of rupees each.” 

The district and the diamond river are in the possession of the 
Zamindar Durjan Sak The governors of Bihér sent frequently 
detachments into Kokrah; but as the roads are fortified and the 
juggles impenetrable, the governors were generally satisfied with 
a tribute of two or three diamonds,” 

‘* When I appointed [brahim Khan governor of Bihar, vice Zafar 
Khan, I told him, at the time of departure, to invade the district, 
and drive away the unknown petty rajah.” 

“* Nosooner had Ibrahim entered on his office, than he prepared 
himeelf to invade Kokrah. The Rajah according to custom sent 
a few diamonds and elephants; but Ibrahim was dissatisfied, and 
invadede¢he district before the Rajah could collect his men. When 


_he receiyed the news of the invasion, he was in fact already be- 


sieged in the pass (/koidarah) where he used to reside. Some of 
Ibraéhim’s men who had been sent out to look for him, found him 
with several persons, among them his mother, another wife of his 
father, and one of his brothers, concealed in a cave. ‘They were 


* Ibrahim Khan was the younger brother of Ndr Jahin; vide Ain translation, 
p. SLL. Regarding Shahbaz Khan Bamba and Ydsuf Chak Kasiim{rj, men- 
ton®d a little above, vide Ain translation, pp. 399, 478. 

+ The rare Hinddstani Dictionury, entitled Nawddir ul Ald, by the re- 
wowned Siréjoddin "Ali Khan ArzG (Journal, Asiatic Soviety, Bengal, for 1868, 
Pp, 27, 70) says—Jhingd is a small animal which lives in the water, and is 
ealled in Arabic jardd ulbahr (‘ water locust’), or irbidn,” This dictionary con- 
tains strictures on the Hindistani Vocabulary entitled Ghardib ullughat by 
the excellent marian "Abdul Wasi’ of Hansi, whose work Sir H. Biliot: 
need for his S(pplementary Glossary. Elliot generally calls it the “ Risdlah” 

Forbes in his dictionary translates jhingd by “ shrimp, a prawn,” evidently 
onc native authorities, An insect seems to be meéant, as may perhaps 


‘- 





be seen from the word jifggar, a cricket, 
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deprived of the diamonds in their possession. Twenty-three 
elephants besides werg taken.” rv 

‘* As reward I made Ibréhim a commander of 4000, 4000 horse, _ 
and gave him the title of /uthyang, and promoted all qthers that 
had shewn courage on the occasion to suitable posts.” 

‘The districtis now subject tome. All diamonds found in the 
river are forwarded to court. Only a few days ago, a diamond 
arrived which had a value of 50,000 rupees, and I hope many more 
will be added to my store of jewels.” 

The diamond river alluded to is the Sank (spelt Soank by Ret 
nel, and Sunk on our maps). 

Col. Dalton kindly sent me the following extracts from a hi 
of the*Mahirajahs of Chutia Nagpur, of which he possesses a 
copy ; but the names of Madhu Singh and Lak’hmi are not ee 
among the names of the Rajahs. Durjan Sal is mentionedgas 
the 45th Rajah. Col, Dalton says: | 

“The 44th —Réjah was Bairi Sil. He went to Dihli, and 
accompanied the emperor Muhammad Shéh (?) in various expedi- 
tions of his against new countries. Having broken the chain of 
an elephant (an exhibition of strength, I suppose), he by tlfis 
exploit and other means pleased the emperor, who was also made 
acquainted with the history of Mahiréjah Phani Mukuta; and he 
rewarded Bairi for his good services with dresses of hormour and 
valuable gifts. Parganah Sherg’héti was also conferred on him, , 
after which Bairi dwelt at Dois4, where he constructed a suitable 
residence, and died after a reign of fouyteen years.” 

‘The 45th king was Mahér4jah Durjan Sal. In consequence 
of his having failed for several years to pdy his tribute to Dihli, 
Nawéb Ibrihim Khan came from that city with 2000 cavalry and 
other troops. Durjan Sal was dé&feated, captured, and thrown 
into prison. He offered as ransom jewels, gold, and silver, to the 
value of 84 krors of rupees, but the Nawab CaAhib would not 
release him. The Rajah and his offering were taken to Dili, 
where he was aguin fettered and sunt to Gwiliir Fort, and kept 
in durance for twelve years, Other Rajahs were imyprisoned in 
the same place.” 

“Tt happened that ieom some place two diamonds were brought 
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to the emperor, and the jewellers who tested them, pronounced 
the best of them to be impure, and a figwed diamond they de- | 
clared to be sound. ‘The emperor therefore called for Durjan Bal, 
who was.a great judge of diamonds. He pointed out the flaw 
(al, pr., hair), and to prove that he was right, he tied the diamonds 
to the ends of the horns of a ram, made the animal fight with 
another ram, when the diamond with the flaw, split, and the 
bal became apparent. The other diamond remained uninjured. 
The emperor was so plgased, that he pardoned Rajah Durjan Sal, 
released: him, and restored all the property that had been taken 
from him. In parting with the emperor, Durjan Sal was permitted 
tg make any request he pleased. Durjan on this clasping his hands 
as asuppliant beggel that all the R&jahs who were imprisoned 
with him, might be released. This was acceded to, and the em- 
peror gave the Rajah permission to crave another boon. He beg- 
ged that his former rank might be restored him, including the right 
to sit on a chair in the presence of the emperor. “This also was 
awarded,”’ 

“It was then setiléd that the Rajah of Kokrah should pay a 
tmbute of 6000 rupees annually, and the title of Shah* was con- 
ferred on him.”’ | 


» 
o~- 


* This is a myth; for the title of Shadi is a Mnhammnadan title, and no 
Muhommmadan tithe, not even the title of Khan, was ever conferred on a Hind&. 
Besides, the title of Shah according to the Dibli ceremonial code was limited 

« to rince®, 
© kings of,Dihli before Babar styled themselves Sulfdas, both before and 
the downfall of the Khalifahs of Baghdiéd, who by the whole Muham- 
madan world were looked upon as ‘the fountain of all honours and titles.’ 
The princes had titles as KhaénKhaénin, Khin Jahan, Ulagh Khan, Ikit Khan, 
Baérbak, &c. The Amira had the title of Malik, With Babar the code was 
altered. He andhis successora styled themselves Pdidlishdh, and the lower 
tithe of Sulfdn was given to the princes, whilst the sous of princes were styled 
Shdaheddah, A few princes received for meritorions services the tithe of Shah, as 
Kborram and Mohammad Mu'azzam,” The title of Sultén, in the magenline form, 
was also extended to princesses, the word Begum being placed after the name, 
© as Sultan Nisir Begum. The daughters of princes had the title of Shdhsddak 
Begum, or merely Begum. The principal queen, before the Maghul rule, had the 
title of Matikah, and under the Maghuls that of Pddishdh beyum. The Amira 
‘unffer the Mughul role received personal titles from the Emper rs, the titles of 
KbanKhandn and Khién Jahéin being looked upon as the two highest titles. Tt is 


’ 








a i to believe that KhauKhdét4n means Commander-io-chief. The word 














properly Nuwwdb) was a ti or rather am epithet, used in common 
‘ parlance; but there is no exam oon rd that the Co i—ocortainly 
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. 
: ‘“T have not found out the other names. As Durjun Sal's suc- 
cessor was Madhukér Séh, he cannot be the M4dhda of Akbar’s 
times. It is atrange that the proper name of the emperor should 
not have been known in Chutia Nagpdr.’”’* a” ; 
The fact mentioned by Col. Dalton that Durjan S4l was impri- 
soned for some time is confirmed by an accidental remark in the 
Tuzuk, p. 256, where Jahangir, three years after the conquest by 
Ibréhim Fath-jang, in speaking of the diamond mines of Kokrah, 
says, “The zamind4r is still in prison.’”’, There may even be a 
grain of truth in the recall of Durjan from prison to test some 
diamonds, because on p, 244, Jahangir says that the diamonds 
whieh Ibrahim Khan had brought from Kokrah had been given 
the grinders ; “‘they were now submitted to me, and among them 
there is one which looks like a sapphire (né/am, the same as ni/manf). 
I have never seen a diamond of such a colour, It weighs sevegal 
surkhs (ratis), and my lapidaries fix its value at 3000 rupees, 


though they wg@uld give 20,000 for it, if it were quite white end 
stood the full test.”’ 


Of Ramgarh, I have hitherto found no notice in Muhammadan 
Historians, It must have beén at an early time dependent én 

, Bihar, because Chai Champa, according to the Ain, wasn Parganah 
belonging to Bihar. It was assessed at 620,000 dams, or 15, 500 


Rupees, and was liable to furnish 20 horse and 600 foot® Zamin- 


dari troops. » - 


Of Pachet, I have only found a short remark in the voluminous 
Padishahndmah (1., b., p- 317). 


no title cither, but, as in the case of Nawab, was often used in common parlance 
eg and in letters ; in fact wo find it used after almost every title, from the princes 
down to the lowest courtiers. Bahddur Khdn was a title, as Sher Afkan Khan, 
&o. Khan Hahddur is a modern title camferred by the British Government, 
which has thus changed the epithet ‘ Bahadur’ to a title. 
None of these tithes were hereditary, and, if we except the title Bey Khan 
Grithout addition), no two courtiers had the same title, Thus if 
had the title of Bahadur Khan, no other courtier had the same ; mh ou the 
death, or dismissal of a Babddur Khan could the title be conferred on sanof#her 


grandee. 
i ica title of Beg was never conferred under the Mughul rale. It is a Turki 
and was looked upon in India as lower than Kida 
shall be forgiv@ this long diversion which has nothing to do with 
Chutia Négpar ; but the opinions of our historians are rather bazy on thie 


“hea mentions a Rajah | who accordi 
“oan Ye Metts Soh wus * 
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s 
“Bir Narain, Zamindar of Pachet, a country attached to Oubah 
Bihar, was under Shahjahan a commander gf 700, 300 horse, and 
died in the 6th year (A. H. 1042-43, A. D. 1632-33), — 
Short a8 the remark is, it implies that Pachet paid a fixed pesh- 
kash to Dihli. 


But the Padishdhnamah, and the -Alamgirndmgh, a detailed 
history of the first ten years of Aurangzib’s reign, contain three 
longer notes on Palimau, which are of some interest. The former Pe 
work spells the name of Palimau w 044, Paldmaun ; the latter has 
wt Paldwon, | 

According to the Padishahnamah, in 1641, when Shaistah Khan ™ 
was Shahjahan’s govérnor of Bihar, the Rajah of Palamar was _ 
Pratab, son Balbhadr, who is called a Chero. The Cheros, like 
the Kharwiarsy are a Kolarian tribe, to whom Buchanan attributes 
numerous monuments in Bihar. | 

The word Chero is spelled by Muhammadan Isistorians 89» 
Charoh, spe Cheroh, and 334% Chero. The earliest notice of 

. Cheros, I believe, is to be foutid in the JVuhfah i Akbarshahi,* 
a history of the Sur Dynasty, written during the reign, and 
apparently at the command, of Akbam From this jsyork we see . 
that a Chero Rajah of the name of Mahirta (4)43)"gave Sher 
Shah some trouble. He sent his general Khawa¢ Khan against 
shim, wif attacked the Rajah and killed him. This took place 

-* » immediately before the battle of Qannauj (10th Muharram, 945, 
+» or 8th June, 1538, A.D.) Unfortunately, it is not stated whether 
Mah4rta reigned in Palathau or any other part of Bihar. Abulfazl 

- also mentions Cheros as the principal Zamindérs (Gn 1590) in 
Chai Champa (Ramgarh) and Pundag (Palaman). Ain text, p. 418. 






© _* The Tuhfah i Akbarshdht was written by ’Abbas Khin Sarwéni, son of 
: Shaikh "Ali Sarwani, and is divided into three Tubaqat, or chaptera. Chapt. I. . 
| The reign of Sher Khan. Chapt. 11. Islem Khan, Chapt. IIL, The successors 
of Islem Khan, The first chapter was translated into Urdi by one Maszhar 


- ve é 
7. Al Khan, at the request of Capt. James Mowat (23,0 Mount, or Mowat ?), 

















* and in the preface the Marqnisof Wellesley and Lord Cornwallis are praised, 
- ‘The translation, which has the title of Tdérikh i She*Shdht, is easy and flowing, wer 2 
ne. ‘and the MS. copy in the Society's Library ie a very excellent ee ee have fms 
_ geen go copy of the original work, "4 ara a 
Pie ot ; Ses | | ae 
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ae nor, who moreover felt annoyed that Tej Rai had not sent Pratab 
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Shiistah defeated nae Pratab in several niece ‘and ia = 
February, 1642, Pratab submitted, and became a vassal on 






a, 


of 80, 000 rupees as peahkash. * + * 
Pratab, after this, is said to have lost the affections of kis people, me 


Cd 
e 


and a party conspired against him, led by his paternal uncles 
Darya Rai and Tej Rai. They prevailed in 1642, or 1643, on T'tiqad : 
Khan, ‘Shdistakgs successor, to connive at Pratab’s deposal. The — 
governor agreed on the condition that Pratab should be sent to 
Patna, Tej Rai then imprisoned Pratib, and mounted the guddee. 
But he, too, failed to give satisfaction, and Darya Rai, his elder 
brother, and other Chero chiefs, complained of him to the gover- 





a 






to Patma. They asked I’tiqéd Khan to send a*corps into Palamiu, — 
and promised to hand over Fort Deogan. The principal forts, of, y 
district were Kot’hi, Kundah, Deogan, and Palimau ‘it 
I’tiqad now sent astrong force under Zabardast Khan, to w 
Deogan was surrendered. But before he could march cana” 
capital, a party set Pratab at liberty during Tej Rii’s temporary 
absence from Palamau on a hunting expedition. Tej Rii and 
his party had to fly to the jungles ; Pratéb made peace with Zabar- 
dast Khan, and ultimatelyypaid his respects at Patna. At the 
recommen on of the a Sh4ahjahan made him a com- 
mander of 1000, 1000 horse, and Palamau was given hime tuyil, 
The jama’ was fixed at 1 kror of dims, or 250,000 iat and , 
the Rajah had to pay 1 lac of rupees as peshkash. 

From the list of Shahjahan’s grandees (Pédishshndnah aN 
p- (33) wo see that Pratab was still alive ip A. D. L647. 

The following is a translation of the extracts. 


- First Invasion of Palimau mm A. D. 1641-42, . 

Pidishéhnémah, Il., 248 to 250. * Palimau lies south of Patna, 
the distance from the latter place to the northern boundary of the 
former being 25 kos, The distance of the fort where the zomindér 
of the district resides, fr6m the (northern) boundary is 15 
The short-sided rulers of Palimau trusted to their mountain ~ 
fastnesses, which are difficult of access and full of jungle, ‘an “4 
showed no signs of obedience to the imperial governor of Ciba es 
Bihér, as woulll have been proper. . "ee ~ 
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Pratab, aes family, generation after reneration, had ruled 
over the country, an infidel like all his ancestors, had neglected = 
to send the customary peshkash to ‘Ablullah Khéin Bahddur 
Firuz-jang, the former governor of Bihir; and the Cibahdar, 
engaged as he was in operations against the rebellious Partaéb 
Ujjainiah [Rajah of Bhojpir) had hitherto had no opportunity 
of bringing him to his senses. This made the Clo so haughty, 
that he also disobeyed Shdéistah Khan, the new governor. Shdistah 
at last reported matterg to court, and his Majesty [| Shahjahan ] 
ordered the Qubahdar to call in the contingents of the Jagirdsce 
of the oe (the Atwmaki troops), and drive away the zamin- 
dar and “ clear es country of the filth of his unprofitable 
existence.’’ . 

_ Leaving his son Muhammad Tilib with 500 horse and 1000 foot, 

; parrisomin Patna, Shdistah marched on the 17th Rajab, 1051[12th 
_ eRe er, 1641, A. D.] with about 5000 horse, taken partly from 
- imperial regiments and partly from his own contingent, and 15000 
_ foot consisting of his men and zamindfri troops, against that vain 
and misguided ruler. “The march order was as follows—Shaistah 
eémmanded the centre (gol), which was made up of imperial 
troops; Zabardast Khan formed the syanguard (/arawal); Atash 
, Khan Dak’hini and several other officers commanded the left 
wing (diranghdr) ; and others, the right wing (juranghar). Sayyid 
_ Mirza, drother of Mukhtir Khan, with a few other officers, com- 
oe “manded thogéar (chanddwul). Having made these arrangements, 
he set out for Gay4, which forms the boundary of the province of 
wc _ Patna fnd borders on Palémau, and entered the hostile 
ig torritory. Wherever he pitched his camp, he had trenches dug, 
-~ “the earth of which was formed into a wall surrounding the whole 
of the encampment, and matcklock-men were placed as guards i in 
, the trenches, to frustrate hight attacks. <A large party was 
/ em “tie to cut down the jungle and make a road wide enough 
forthe army to advance. All settlements on both sides of they 
pS road were plundered and destroyed. ‘Che wrétched enemies with- 
ar drew: on oyery occasion to the jungles: and the hills, and tremb bid 
_ like victims in the hands of the butcher. The swords of the soldi 
wont of § pure water,’ delivered man unto the fire of hell ;? ‘ae 
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escaped half dead with fright. Of Pat. 0 ae 
wounded, and a few fell martyrs in this holy war. s e* 
On the Sth Zi Qa’dah [26th January, 1642), the victorious ; 
loft the station Ard, and directed its march upon the nogth side 
Fort Palimau. The enemies collected at a place where two roi 
crossed (bur sar t durdhah), but fled after a short engagement, / 
the fort was on gil sides surrounded by impassable jungle, Shéista 
Khan sent an officer of one of his own contingents with a party of fi a 
navvies, hatchet-bearers, a detachment _of matchlock-men, ¢ aS 
archers, to cut down the trees and clear a spot for the tential - 
Having marked off a place near a garden close to the fort, they 
began to cut down the trees, when the enemies rushed upon = 
from all sides; but our men with God’s assistance were victorion WLS, 
and killed aay of them. Shiaistah, on hearing of the engage- 
ment, sent at once a detachment of imperial troops andvwf hk 
men to their assistance, and, together with Zabardast Khan, took 
a position on the banks of a river, which flows below Fort P: i 
The enemies, covered by the houses outside the fort, fired upon | 
and as a niehabes of our troops suffere@ martyrdom, the | 
dismounted and occupied the summit of a hill which commands tl 
Fort. The firing lasted till evening, and large numbers were killed 
and wounded. Pratib saw the pluck of our troops, and convinced — 
himself that there was no other help but to submit; he therefore — 
sent a message, and offered to pay a pesikash of 80, 000 Rupees, it 
he obtained free pardon, promising at the same ti mi 5 at he would ~ 
never again in future rebel. He was 50 overaw d, that he . 
eyen efigaged to pay his respects at Patna, an — 3 
In consideration. of the heat, and the approach of the rains,” 
Shaistah Khan, at the recommendation of several loyal officers, — 
accepted the proposal; and after reseiving the pesitash, he returned — 
on the 22nd 4 Qa'dah to Patna [12th Sa 1512) 2 : 
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BN = Secong. Invasion Of Palamau, tn it D. 1643. 
Auge Pédishéhnénah, IL., 356 to 361. Pratab failed to 


affection of his people, — his chiefs, who w 
oppo to get rid of s. es 
. ed tiqdd Khan had 20 
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upon by Darya Rai and Tej Rai, paternal uncles of Pratéb. They 
tried to obtain his favour, and proposed to imprison Prataéb and 
hand him over to the Cubahdar. Both thon returned to 
Palimau, and with the consent of others imprisoned him’ Tej ° 
Rai was made Rajah. When the governor came to hear of it, he 
wrote to Te) Raito hand over Pratab; but Tej Rai put him off 
with subterfuges, and sent a Vakil to him to make excuses. 

Pratab had been for some time in prison, when Darya Rai, Te} 
Rai’s elder brother, together with several other Chero chiefs, got 
dissatisfied with Te) Kai, whom they had. made Rajah. The 
conspirators found supportin I’tigad Khan, who adyised them 
to submit to the imperial government; and Darya Rai and his party 
sent him a message ¢o say that, if he would send a trusted. officer 
with an army, they would hand over to him Fort Deogan, which ~ 
ig.a great Thanah in the district of Palémau, and would, besides, 
do whatever he should tell them. 

Upon this the governor of Bihir sent Z abardast Khan with the 
ruler of Shahabad to Palamau. 

On the Ist Sha’ ban™1053, A. H. 5th October, 1643, A. D.] 
wbardast Khan arrived at Deogan, and was waited upon by 
Darya Rai, his sons, and the two commanders of Deogan, 

Bhowal and Champat, who handed over the fort. The Khan then 

sent Darya Rai with some of his own men to I’tiqad Khan. The 
, inhabitants of Deogan partly submitted and were promised the 
* protec on of the imperial government; but others rebelled and 
were imprisoned. Zabardast now appointed a party of men to 
cut down the jungle and widen the road that leads to Palamau, 

and commenced t6 repair and strengthen the fortifications of 
- Deogan. 

On the 11th of the same ae [15th October, 1643], the Khin 
; received fntelligence that Tej Rai had sent his valil, Ma ‘Singh 

Thakurai, and other chiefs with about 600 horse ard 7000 foot to 
Pai Chowan, a mauza™ which lies about fivo kos south of Deogan, 

t two other corps: had been sent vid Mordah ‘and Kundah, 

Sat She ‘ready to commence hostilities. A detachment & the 
first mentioned corps even advanced two kos nearer, wi ol 
of making an attack by night. The Khan sent out a diyisi a to 
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oppose them; several of the hostile troops were killed, and the 
remainder fled. , 3 
On the 16th rooth October}, I'tiq4d Khan having heard eis 
Zabardast’s advance, ordered ’Abdullah Najm i sani, Bakhshi rg 
Cubah Bihar, to march, with Darya Rai and a strong corps, to 
the support of Zabardast Khan, and ae himself to ones 7 
should it be necessary. 
By the help of the coo luck which sO signally furthers the 
policy of the imperial government, it happened that on ‘the ‘érd 
Ramazin [5th November, 1643], Tej Rai left Fort ‘Palémau with a 
hunting party. During his absence, Qtirat Sen and Sabal ir 2 P> 
sons of the vakil Madan Singh Thakurdi, declared for Prataéb, 
took off his fetters, and having brought over the garrison, put him 
in possession of the fort. Some of Tej Rai’s companions returned 
afterwards to Palamau and were let in, others fled, whilst Tej, a = 
now stood between two fires, pohpaaad himself in the ou a 
Madan Singh Thakuréi and two or three other chiefs who lay 
encamped in front of the imperial army, ‘fled in _ the middle of 
the night with a great number of their Bg 
On receiving this information, Zabardast Khan left Dhara, 
the Ujjainiyah, with a detachment of his own men as garrisonin ~—_ 
Deogan, and marched on the 5th Ramazan [7th November, 1643 ] : 
upon Palimau. He passed through a dense jungle, forced,several 
difficult passes, and arrived at Mangarh. ; 
Pratab seeing that resistance was useless, wrote. tp zabardast 
Khan that the arrival of the imperialists was a aalteeae sent 
him by God; he willingly submitted to the government, and. would 
be glad to be allowed to wait on him. Zabardast had. occupied 
Mauza’ Barf, 3 kos from Palimau, and replied to Pratib’s message 
that the Rajah would have to come with him to 'tiqid Khan; if he 
should fot like that, he. ought to remember that the Bakhshi of 
the Cibah was about to arrive with a strong corps, when escape 
would be impossible. Pratéb answered™ that when Shai : 
Khan ere this had come with a large army to the walls of Palamanu 
with the object of taking it, he had not been obliged | to wait on 
him, Shéistah having contented himself with receiving the 
peshkash, when he returned ; he had | n° objection to wait on 
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Zabardast Khan; but as none of his illustrious predancuaols wlio | 
had been rulers, had ever gone to Patna, he could not promise to 
go there. Zabardast, in reply, said that he Yrould have either to go 
to Patna.or perish. After several other messages, Pratab declared 
himself willing to go to Patna, though it be, he said; against the 
wishes of his party; but he requested Zabardast to give him a 
letter of safety and promise him that he would do him no harm. 

This Zabardast agreed to, and Pratab had an interyiew, at 
which he gave the Khan an elephant. As he was still willing to 
go to Patna, Zabardast asked I’tiqad Khan to send: him a letter 
of safety, and wrote to “Abdullah Najm i sani that, as Pratab had 
Sabnstbed: it was no use for him to advance beyond where he 
stood, since Zabardast himself was on the point to return. . 

On the 17th Ramazan [19th November, 1643], Zabardast left 
Palamau accompanied by Prataib, and on the 22nd joined "Abdullah 
Wajm i sani at Deogan, from where both marched to Patna, 

Pratab presented 'tiqad Khan with an elephant, and agreed to 
pay into the imperial treasury a peshkash of one lac of Rupees, 
which Zabardast was*to receive, I’tiqad then sent a detailed 
‘eS xeport to court, and recommended Prataéb for a mangab. Thereupon 

his Majesty appointed Pratab a full commander of 1000 horse ; 

the jama’ of Palamau was fixed at 1 kror of dams [250,000 rupees], 
and the district was left him as éuyil [| Muharram, 1054, or 
“ _ beginning of March, 1644, A. D.].— 

“The *Padishihnimah records no further conflict between the 
Mughul government and Palamau. From a remark on p. 733 of — 
the gecond volume of that work, we see that Pratab was still alive 

in: 1057, or A. D. 1647. 

The following extracts are “taken from the 'AVanmgirndmah 
(pp. 648 to 660; 673, 972). Bho translation is ‘got literal; for the 
ornate style of the work renders a a close yersion undesirable. 
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Third Invasion and Sack: of Paldmau, tn A. D. 1660. 


Page 648. “The heathenish zamindars of Palémau trus ting to 
the inaccessibility of their country had not only. shewn Sean, 2 
paying tho stipulated peshkash, but had also” ‘encroached on imperi- 
al lands adjacent to their. oO UREY- When therefore Daid Then 
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governor of Bihar, had returned from the expedition to Bengal, 


and had brought several other refractory zamind4rs to their senses, — 


his majesty [Aurangzib] ordered him to invade Palémau. The 
jJagirdars and faujdirs of Bihar were at the same time osdered to 
place themselves and their contingents under his orders. 

On the 2nd Sha’ban of thé same year in which*he had subjected 
other rebellious zaminddrs gf2nd Sha'ban, 1070, or, 3rd April, 
1660], Datid marched upon Palamau, accompanied by Mirzi Khan, 
Faujd4r of Darbhanga, Tahawwur Kh4én i oa of Chainpar, 
Rajah Bihraz,* zamindér of Munger, other officers of the 
Cubah. — x: - 

Palamau lies 40 kos south of Patna, the distance of Patna to 
the frontier of Palamau being 25, and that of the frontier from the 
residence of the Rajah, 15 kos. The district has two stone forts, 






one on the top of a mountain, the other on even ground near a 
large river. The whole country is very mountainous and full of — 








jungle. Besides, there are three other forts near the Bihar fron- 


tier, viz. Kothi, which lies 25 tus from Palémau ; Kundah, 7 kos 
from Kot'hi, to the left of it; and thirdly Fort Peoian: at a dis- 


tance of 10 kos from Kot'hi, to the right. During the reign gf 


Shahjahan, *Abdullah Khén, and after him Shéistah Khan, had 


attacked Pratab, son of Balbhadr, the Chero; but they had not. 


annihilated the Rajah. Dadd Khan cutennintee the total we 
of the country, and first marched upon” Kot’hi. 


~J 


* 


eal 


On the 5th Ramazin of the same year [1070 Pe ok or Sth? - 


May, 1660), he reached Kot'hi. The enemies were so terrified 
by his unexpected arrival, that they deserted the fort, and Badd 
took possession of it. Hethen moved to Kundah. ‘This fort “is 
very strong and, lies upon a hill, Though only 8 kos from 
Kot'hi, the road to it passes throug@ dense jungle, and half way 
there is a high hill and a difficult pass. The trees therefore had 
to be cut down to a distance of one sos from the fart. The 


determined advance of the imperialists frightened the enemies _ 


from this fort, too, and onthe 4th Shawwal, [1070 ; “Srd June, 
1660] Détia took possession of it, and razed in a short time the 


~ cag of “Bihaxakpor. Vide Proceedings, A. 8. Bengal, for December, 
"ihe z , * Spat a . 
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fortifications to the ground. As the rains were setting in, he 
erected between Kot’hi and Kundah, at overy third fos, fortified 
encampments, placing in each 100 horse, and a detachment of 
matchlook-bearers and zamindéri troops, so that provisions might 
safely be sent from Bihar to head quarters. 

When the rains were over, he set out for Palamau, without 
paying attention to proposals made, by the Rajah to accept a 
peshkash, and return to Patna. On the Ist Rabi’ 1., of this year, 
(A. H., 1071, or 25th Detober, 1660] Dadd commenced his march. 
Mirza Khan, with 300 horse and 200 matchlock-bearers, formed the 
van; Tahawwur Khan, with 700 horse and 800 foot, held the 
right wing; Shaikh Tiatér, son of Daud’s brother, with 500 tabinan* 
horse, and Rajah Brhruz, with 400 horse and 1500 foot, command- 
ed the left’ wing; whilst Daud Khan in person occupied the centre - 
with 2000 horse. He also told off 500 horse of his own contingent 
to form the rear. Besides, astrong detachment of hatchet-bearers 
Was appointed to cut down trees and clear the road to Palamau. 
During the march, Daud erected at suitable places thinahs and 
garrisoned them. He" advanced most cautiously, and passed 
@uring the first nine days over only 10 kos. 

On the 9th Rabi’ L., [3rd November, 1660], he reached Mauza’ 
Narsi | Tarhasi], which lies 7 kos from Fort Palamau, The Rijah 
had dusing all this time repeated his futile proposals, and when Daid 
reached Narsi [Tarhasi], he*was again waited on by Carat Singh,f 
the Rajah’s giinister, who promised unconditional submission. e 
vakil especially addressed himself to Rajah Bihriéz, and begged 
him to intercede, propdging to pay one lac of Rupees as peshkash, 
and a present of 50,000 Rupees for Daid. The humility of the 
Rajah and his urgent solicitations to obtain peace, made Dédd so 
far favorably inclined to his pr®posal, that he sent a report thereof 
to court, suspending hostilities till the arrival of his Majesty's 
orders. During the armistice; the enemies intercepted a convoy 
atw place about 8 kos from the imperial camp; and ehongh the 
Ee Gp 
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Rajah sent the vakil to express his regret at the untoward cant 


which, he said, had taken place without his knowledge and sanction, a 


and tendered 50,000 Rupees as part payment of the stipulated — 
peshkash® Daiid thought it advisable to advance, left Tarhgsi on the — 
8th Rabi’ IL., (1071, or lst December, 1660] and pitched his camp 
af the foot of a hill, 3 os distant from Palamau. On the 16th 
[9th December], he mired one kos nearer. The enemies then 
advanced from the fort, threw up earthworks, and occupied the 
trenches in large numbers. 

About the same time, orders came from court: the Rajah was 
to embrace Islam, pay pesh<ash, and remain in possession of his 
country; if he refused, Daid was to annihilate him, destroy the 
forts, and annex the district. His Majestyfs answer was then 
conveyed to the Rajah. Before he had replied, Tahawwur Khan, 
on the 24th Rabi’ II, [17th December, 1660}, unable to suppress his 
eagerness to fight, attacked the enemies without the knowledge and 
sanction of Dauid Khan, and engaged them near their earth-works. 

Diud was thus obliged to push forward, and advancing within 
the reach of the enemy’s bullets, threw up -earth-works and com- 
menced a bombardment, which was continued till sunset. The fighg- 
ing on both sides was obstinate. Tahawwur Khan, whowas nearer 
to the enemies, had 16 men killed, and 50 men and many horses 
wounded, and retreated, towards evenips: at Didd’s ordegs, upon 
the centre. During the night, the enemies brought two large guns 


from the fort, placed them on the earth-works, and managed to * 


kill several of our men and horses. The Rajah "also sent a 
message to Daud to say that he refused to accept his Majesty's 
conditions. ‘The fire of the enemies did’ in the meantime maach 
damage, directed as it was from an eminence on Daud’s trenches, 
which were much lower, He, ther@fore, occupied the hills which 
command the fort, threw up new earth-works, placed upon them 
several guns, and commenced a well directed cannonade. 

‘On the 27th Rabi’ O, [20th December, 1660] the en : 
could no longer | hold their trenches, retired nearer to the fort to the 
banks of. the river, and threw up new earth-works. The space 
between their position and the imperial camp being overgrown 
with jungle, Dadd for two or three days cut down the trees, and 
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having cleared a road, advanced against the enemies. Shaikh 
Tatar and Shaikh Ahmad, both sons of his brother, with troops of 
his contingent, several imperial Mancabdairs, and the son of Rajah 
Bihrauz yith his followers and a detachment from Mirz@Khan’s 
contingent, were placed on the left, and were ordered to attack the 
enemy from the passes ; ; Shaikh Cafi with a division was sent to 
the right; and Dadid Khan, Mirza Khan, Tahawwur Khan, Rajah 
Bihriz, Abi Muslim, Sayyid Najabat, and several Mangabdars, 
formed the centre. The attack was simultaneously commenced on 
all three sides, and the ground was warmly contested till the 
second watch (midday). The enemy was repulsed on all points ; 
many were shot and cut down, and others escaped. It had been 
Daud’s original plansto occupy the trenches dug by the enemy; 
and commence a siege, but the soldiers could not check their fury, 
and rushing to the river,* they crossed it, and attacked the fortifica- 
tions which surround the town (skahrband) at the foot of the fort. 
The enemies got bewildered and withdrew to the higher fort. The 
Rajah now sent his whole family and valuables to the jungles, and 
continued the defence? The imperialists in the meantime had 
taken the lower fortifications, and stood before the gate of the 
upper fort, where the fight raged till the first watch of the even- 
ing. Half a watch later, the Rajah fled to the jungles, when the 
whole fart was occupied hy the victorious army. 

The jown was cleared of the ‘ filth of the existence of the infidels,’ 
their idol tepples were destroyed, and Islimitic prayer filled the 
place. 

The loss of the Impprialists was 61 killed, and 177 wotnded. 
Of the enemies a large number was slain and wounded, some 
escaped, and others were taken prisoners. 

A few days later, it was r®ported that the enemies had assem- 
bled about Fort Deogan. Datid Khan despatched a division under 
Shaikh Cafi. to retake the fort. On his arrival there, he i 
siage to the place, and took it. . 

Daud remained for some time longer in the district, pr earee 
financial matters, and fortified several pases He then 


* The river Aurangi, a considernble mountain stream that joins the Koel at 
the Govt. village of hetebki, Mr. Forbes tells me that the Déad's: 
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handed over the government to Mankli Khan, who had been ap- 


pomted by his Majesty Jaujdar of Palamau, er returned to Patna. 


Page 673.* On the 15th Sha’ban [5th April, 1661), his Majesty 
inspectéd two elephants from the plunderof Palaman. , 
Page 973. Onthe removal of Mankli Khan, Palamau was placed 


under the immediate orders of Lashkar Khin, the new Cubahdar of — 


Bihar | Cafar, 1077, or August, 1666.] 


RRB BPP De er 


. 

Letter regarding the’ Mughul Invasions of Palémau, from 1. R. 

Fores, Ese., £xtra Assist. Commissioner, Palamau. Communicated 
by Cov. E. T. Darron, OC, 5. I., Commarsstoner, Cavurra Nacrrr. 


The traditions of the Cheros regarding the Muhammadan inva- 
sion are, I think, very hazy indeed. They all know about Daud 
Khan and his doings, but few can go back further. I have got 
the following from the oldest inhabitant, the old Mowar of Monétu, 
who speaks, he tells me, from what he heard from his own father 


and grandfather and from the great grandfather of our minor. — 


He says that it was in Shah Jahén’s time, about 1034 or 35 Fagha, 
that “Abdullah Khan first made demands upon the Palamau 
Rajahs. He was engaged at the time in settling matters with 
Pratab Singh Ujjainiah, a R4jput chieftain who held consjderable 
territory in Bhojpuir. Pratab was a Rajput who had come from 
Ujjain, a town, some say the capital, of Malw4, hence he was called 
Pratab Ujjainiah. ’Abdullah, though unable to come himself, sent 
Mu’azzam Khan, the Rajah of Dumréon in Sahansram (Sasseram) 
forward as an advance guard, to clear the way and prepare a 
passage for ’Abdullah’s troops, Mu’azzam Khan on getting to 
the small stream which lies at the @oot of the Bhabulthin Ghat 
(% «, the Monat Ghat) was met by Rajah Ghulam Husain, the 
Rohilah chief of the Kot’hi fort and a rebel, a fight.ensued, and 
Mu'azzam was killed. The field, or piece of land, on which he fpll 
is called the Mu’azzam Khani-k’het to this day. Mu’azzam Kh4n’s 
foree then returned... ; 

* lt should be p. 665. There is a mistake in the paging of the Bibl. Indica 
edition of the 'Alamgtradmah, page 664 is ne by p. 673, bat there is 
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The following year the first invasion under Shéistah Kh4n 
actually took place. He approached the Parganah by the Monéatd 
Ghat which he got through in safety, and marched direct on the 
Palimau,.Fort. The Mowar did not know the direction ;° but as 
Ara is mentioned, it is very probable, he halted there, as it lies 
in the direct route, and would bea fair march from Monata. From 
Ara they probably marched to the Baolicheroan, which is also 
mentioned, as this lies also in the direct road to the Fort, and is 
about four miles from thgre, a very convenient distance for the army 
to have halted. The Baoli, I may as well explain here, is a very 
oRl one indeed, lying about a quarter of a mile north of the 
Government Village of Bukhorya. From the mango trees and 
other signs, there are evident traces of there haying once been a 
considerable town there, tradition indeed speaks of the place as 
having once been a considerable market town, but I cannot find out 
whether it was then called Bukhorya, or had any other name. 
About two miles south of Bukhorya and close to the Chetma Ghat 
nedr Sutburwa and on the Rinchi side lies the village (a Govern- 
ment farm) of Pipra, Where there are the remains of an gid Raksel 
Bort, which, from the quantity of stone and brick lying about, bears 
signs of haying been puweca, 

The Mowar, as I have told you, was not aware of the route 
Shaistah Khan took, but when I spoke to him of Aré and the Baoli 
. be recollected that such was the case, in fact he it was that brought 
* the Bukhorya Béioli to my recollection. JT was at first inclined to 
think it was the Baoli on the Paétun Ghat, but that he says was 
built by a Mahajan, ~ 

There was not much of a fight, he says, when Shdistah Khan got 
the forts, as Pratab very soon gave in and promised to pay tribute. 
Shaistah at first insisted on infnediate payment, but was put off 
with faithful promises to send the whole by the end of the year, 
and so the Musalmin went away contented. | 

dhen comes the second invasion under Zabardast Khan, which 
the Mowar relates exactly as in the histories. Durgaé Rai and Tej 
Réi were Chero chiefs, who had come inte the Parganah as 
chiefs in Bhagowant Rai’s army. Bhagowant you will recollect: 
was Pratéb's father. Both Tej and Durga Were connections of the 
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Réjahs, but not relatives.* They insist upon the old Kuméon story, 
and say that Durg4é and Tej Réi had recently joined Bhagowant 
in Bhojpir, before he set out for Pafamau. 


These two chiefs were discontented at the share of spoil that 


had fallen into their hands, and were at open rebellion with Prat&b, 
who was seeking to get rid of them as importunate customers. 
Zabardast Khan came at their invitation. The fort made over to 


him by them was the Deogan fort, the ruins of which are now to 
be seen on the Deogan Ghat. The fort ig said to have been built — 


by Bharat Rai, a renowned border chieftain, more probably a bold 
and successful cattle-lifter. Zabardast Khan remained for some 
time at Deogan making his arrangements, and during that time the 
Cherg rebels fell out among themselves, and ‘to avenge himself Tej 
Rai determined to return to his allegiance to Pratéb R&i. Under 
the pretence of acting as scout and advance guard, he went for- 
ward and arranged ambuscades along the line of march, and the 
Muhammadan army was dreadfnlly cut up on the dangerous and 
long line of Ghats, which had to be traversed before the army could 
reach Mangarh} (f. ¢., Tarhasi), which fort’the Chero chiefs were 
under promise to deliver over to them. Tej Rai had, however, pfe- 
pared the chief in the Fort, and there was a very tough fight before 
the fort was taken. 

From there, Shaistah Khan marched to Bari, where he wccupied 
the small fort there. Prataéb Raithen offered terms which were not. 





accepted, so he was carried off a prisoner to Dihli, where he even-— 


tually died. 

Up to this time, notwifhstanding twp invasions, the Muham- 
madans had exacted nothing but promises from the Rajahs, and so 
it went on for twenty years longer. Each year the demand was 
made by the Muhammadan Sirdé? and yearly the Paldmauites 
laughed in their faces, and the border chiefs went on depredating 
the royal territories in Bihar and carrying off cattle as before. 

* This differs from the account in Pddishdhadmah, which calls Prata® the 
ton of Balbhadra, and Tej Rai and Durgé Réi uncles of Pratdb ; vide above pp. 
bat 122, THe Eprror, 

Brno: Leer’ aoe built ae Man Singh, a Raksel, and taken 
; ah (Edit. Bibl. ——a° ‘p. 653) bas ey), evidently a 
val ee » Tarhasi, which Mr. Forbes gives. For Ard, the Padishéhna- 
moh bas Ar, and Béoll- chewan for Bdolicheroan,—Tuk Eppron, 
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About 1054-55, Facli, the third invasion® occurred under the 
famous general Daid Khan. This invasion was the result of a 
very sharp reprimand from ffie Emperor and threats of removal - 
from office; if the Palamau Rajahs were not made to pay. Daid 
Khan was then at Diidnagar. He marched suddenly down upon 
the Rohilah fort of Kothi in Tappah Kothi, Parganah Sherg’ hati, 
and took it; from there he marched to Kundah Fort in Parganah 
Kundah, Ailah Haziribigh, which he took after a considerable 
shew of resistance. Rgmaining there some time, Daud Khan 
marched to Tarhasi (¢. 4., Mangarh). The fort was now no longer 
in existence. There the Rajah, Anant Rai, offered terms, but Daud 
Khan would listen to nothing short of abject submission, and the 
only grounds upon Which the Rajah would be allowed to hold 
power were on the condition that he turned Muhammadan, and 
paid down a certain sum annually ; otherwise the Rajah was to be 
dethroned and dispossessed, and all strongholds demolished. ‘The 
same terms were offered to the Kundah Rajah. The Palamau 
chief indignantly refused such degrading terms, and preferred to 
fight the matter out, but the Kundah chief Chun Sai* did actually 
tutn Muhammadan and was rewarded by receiving a lakhiray 
Padishéhi Sanad. 

The Palamau chiefs resisted as long and as ably as they could, but 
were soon compelled to withdraw to their forts, which they even- 


tually syrrendered. The Rajah fled to Sirgijah, and Mankli Khin 


was appointed Faujdaér and lived over three years in the Fort, where 
he built the small Masjid,now to be seen inside the old Fort. 
Datid Khan, when leavjng the Parf#hnah, carried off with him 
the great gates of the Fort, known as the Sing Darwdzah and the — 
pride of the Cheros. 

The gates now adorn Datid Mhan’s old palace in Datidnagar. 

Mr. Peppe speaks of a picture or fresco, I think, which he told 
me is now to be seen in Daudnagar, or somewhere there, re- 
presenting the taking of the Palamau Forts, in which the costumes 


are yery well hit off, the Palamau chiefs and their army, if I TQ 


collect right, are drawn as hill men with bows and arrows. Ifyou 


* Chun Si did not long survive his prsillanimons apostasy. — At the instiga- 
on -0 Sa Eaeoen Rajah he was murdered 15 days later Re ie Brot 
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like, I could get a Gaya artist to make a facsimile of the picture— _ 
they draw very well, I hear ; the cost would be trifling and the pic- 
ture I think would make an excellent and interesting frontispiece 
to any report you may be writing. ~ . 

Have you ever heard the legend of the piece of a teak 
cannon, evidently the part of a gun used by the Muhammadans 
during the siege of Mangarh. It went by the name of Top Sai, 
and was said to travel of its own accord from village to yillage 
and then return to the Fort. The people did ‘ pijé’ to it, and 
streaked it with sindir. One of Thompson’s surveyors carried it 
off to Hazaribagh. : 
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Note on the Death of Humiyin.—By C.J. Ropcens, Esa., Umnrrsin. 


On my last visit to Dihli, I went again to the Sher Mandal in the 
Puréné Qil’ah, in order to verify Marshman and Elphinstone’s 
account of Flumaytn’s death. When I returned, I looked to see 
what Firishtah and the Siyar ul Mutaakhkharin said of the affair. 
Isend a free translation of the two, and confront Marshman, SL BDAB 
stone, and Murray with these accounts, 

There is-no more marble in the Sher Mandal than there is red 
granite in the fort of Shahjahanabad, Heber, Thornton, and Ansted 
notwithstanding. There is no sign of marble having been pre- 
sent in the building. It is not much the worse for wear. Part” 
of the parapet in gone, and that is nearly all the damage that has 
been caused by 300 years. 

? 
Liphinstone's Account. 

“ Humayun had been walking on the terrace of his library, and 
was descending the stairs (which, in such situations, are narrow 
stops on the outside of the building, and only guarded by an orna- 

-mental parapet about a foot high). Hearing the call to prayers 
from the minarets, he stopped, as is usual on such occasidns, 
repeated the creed, and sat down on the steps till the crier had 
_ done. He then endeavoured to rise, supporting himself on his 
staff: the staff slipped on the polished marble of the steps, and 


the king fell headlong over the parapet, He was stunned at the 
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time, and although he recovered his senses, the injury he had re- 
ceived was beyond cure. On the fourth day after his accident, he 
expired.” | : 

r *® Marshman’s Account. 


“Six months after he had entered Delhi, while descending. the 
steps of his library, he heard the muazzin’s call to prayer, and 
stopped to repeat the creed, and sat down. As he endevoured to 
rise, leaning on his staff, it slipped on the polished steps, and he 
fell over the parapet, and four days after closed his chequered 
life.”’ 

Murray's Account. 


‘In less than a year after (his return to Delhi), descendiyg the 
marble stairs of the palace, he fell, and was so severely bruised, 
that he expired in a few days.” 


Firishtal’s Account. 


“On the seventh of that month ( J»Ne) ), near the time of the 
setting of the sun, he who is now housed in paradise, coming on 
the roof of his library, sat down fora moment. And at the time 
of going down (from the roof), he suddenly heard the voice of the 
man calling to prayer. His Majesty, in order to show reverence 
and to answer the call, sat on the second step, and at the time 
_of finishing the prayer, leaning on his stick, he wished to stand 
"up. The stick slipped, went away from him, and the king fall- 
ing from the stairs came on the ground, When his courtiers, 
being astounded, brought his Majesty senseless into the daulat- 
khimah, he after awhile revived and began to speak. The physi-_ 
cians busied themselves in devising remedies, which were however 
useless, On the eleventh of the same month, at the time of the 
setting of the sun, he took his flight to his holy resting-place,”’ 

Account given in the Siyar ul Mutaakhkharin. 

WWumayiin had a knowledge’ of astrology and greatly desired 
to study the planets. One day there was a conjecture that Venus 
would rise somewhat late. In the evening, in order that he might 
see that planet, he went on tothe top of the roof of his library. 
There standing for a moment, he wished to descend. The muazzin 
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called to prayers. He (Humaydn), in order to show respect to Mis’ 
azdn, desired to sit dowp on the second step. The steps of the stair- 








ease, by reason of their cleanliness, were very slippery. The ferrula | 


of his staff slipped, and Huméydn falling headlong, rolled down- 
stairs on to the ground. His limbs and joints were much hurt, 

and the right side of his head had received a great blow. He 
became altogether inmsensible. Although physicians and doctors: 
attended him, no good came of it. f< 


The library alluded to in these passages is, as is well known, 


the Sher Mandal in the Purana Qil’ah at Dihli. This building 
is octagonal, of two stories in height, with lower story solid. It ix 
ascended by two flights of stairs. These two Staircases are m the 
inside of the wails of the upper story. The steps are of granite 
roughly hewn, very narrow and very high. Wherever an angle 
occurs the steps are shaped thus, making the 
Phase staircase still more dangerous. Use has po- 
. lished: them somewhat. But in Huméyidn’s 
time, the building was nearly new, as it was built by Sher Shah. 
The roof of the second story is surrounded by a thick parapet of 
red stone. On the roof is an octagonal cupola with a base 
much smaller than the roof. The stairs come up on both 
sides-of the cupola in the space intervening between it And the 
parapet. Both Firishtah and the Siyar ul Mutaakhkharip agree 
that Humaytin was on the second step when he fell. Mence to fall 
over the parapet would be impossible. But it would not be impos- 
sible for him to fall down the first flight of stairs, and then, at the 
bottom of them, fall from the first story down to the ground. Both 
these authorities say that he did get to the ground. There js no 
defence whatever round the first story’; so it would be almost impos- 
sible to stop himself. Had he fallen from the roof at once on to 
the ground, he would have been killed instantaneously, The spot 
is shown where he did fall over the parapet. But a survey eof 
that spot makes Humfydn a suicide. Elphinstone’s account is al- 
together wrong. #here is no marble in the building. It is built 
of granite and red sandstone and is mortered after the fashion of 
buildings of that time. a 
18 
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The mosque is a stone’s throw from the library. One flight of 
Sthirs is in the same direction as the mosque, IJ irishtah says, he 
fell as he was wishing to stand up, and the Siyar hasit thathe fell 
as he was wishing tositdown. Neither mentions the marble of Mur- 
ray and Elphinstone, or the parapet in Marshman and Elphinstone. 

I have not ‘ fumayun’s Memoirs’ to refer to. But a study of 
the building shows, how impossible it gvould be for the accounts in 
Elphinstone, Marshman, and Murray to be correct. The stairs are 
so far from the parapet,,that were a person to fall, Ais head would 
barely reach the parapet mside. But when he was sitting on the 
second step and desiring to rise, if he slipped, he undoubtedly went 
down stairs. 


NoTe BY THE BEprror. 


I annex a translation of the passages regarding HuméAytin’s 
death, as given in the Akbarnamah, Badaoni, the Tabaqat i Ak- 
bari, the Mir-at ul ’Alam, and Khafi Khan. 

From the Akbarnimah (Lucknow edition, I., 436.) 

After stating that Humayiin for several days previous to his fall 
had a presentiment of his death, and that in consequence, he had 
decreased the daily quantity of opium, to which he was much 
addicted, Abulfazl says— 

** In, the beginning of the evening he wished togodown. When 
he was on the second staircase (zinah), a Muazzin of the name of 
” Miskin called the azan, though properly speaking it was not the 
time for it. From motives of reverence his Majesty wished to sit 
down, The steps (darajat i sinah) are sharp (fez), and the stones 
were shaky; and in the act of sitting down the foot got entangled 
in the hem of the postin, the staff slipped, and his Majesty fell 
forward. He was severely injured on his right temple, and several 
drops of blood oozed from his right ear, &c.” 

| Baddoni’s Account (Edition, Bibl. Indica, I., 465,) 

‘*On the 7th Rabi’ I, 963, the king was on the coat of the library 
which he had made in Fort Din Panah. At the time of descend~ 
ing, a Muazziff called to prayer, and from reverence — the king sa’ 
down. When he rose, his stick slipped, h@ fell, and he rolled loy ., 
several steps to the ground. He died on the 15th.” ti Ty Seas 
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“At the time of evening on the same day, the Muazzin ealled | 
prayer. “His Majesty was on the second staircase (or step, stack). 
and reverently sat down. When he got up, his foot slipped, he 
lost his hold of the staircase (nardubdn), and fell to the saabinatites 

from the Mir-dt ul ’ Alam. a 

This work states that Shajkh Choli (Badaoni, Jol/) was. sent to 





contents of which were as follows :— 

‘On that day I descended from the if of my Masjid. In the 
middle of the staircase (ba miydn ¢ zinahd) I heard the Azan, and 
sat down from motives of respect. When the Azan was over, I 
rose. + But the end of my stick had got into the hem of my coat 
(jamah), I slipped, and fell down. The corner (goshah) of the stair- 
case struck against my lower ear (bundgosh), and several drops of 
blood issued from my ear. Iwas insensible for some time. When 
I recovered my consciousness, I passed on to = daulat khanah. Tt 
is all well now, do not feel anxious about me.’ 

‘“‘Soon after, tlie news also of his death on the 7th Rabi’ I ar- 
‘rived.’’ es 

Khaft Khin’s Account (Ed. Bibl. Indica, I., 124.) 

Khafi Khan is no trustworthy authority, and his account is 
worthless, He says— - 

“On the 5th Rabi’ I, of the said year (963), he wished .to de- | 
scend from his pigeon house (habifar-khanah), in order ,to listen to 
the azan; but he slipped and fell down from high staircases (sina- 
hak hilanit, and died on the 11th.’ : 

There is much discrepancy in the histories regarding the exact 
days of the fall and the death of Humayun. 

Day of the*fall. Day of H.'s death. 
Akbarnamah, ....... Friday of Rabi’ I. 


Firishtah, ......... : 7th Rabi’ I. 11th Rabi’ I. 
Stewart’s Memoirs of | 1 e 
Humayun (p. 120), Peete eueapeustctts CON CSL SLi LO. 
Badfoni,.......,.... 7th Do. Fisth* Do. 
Mi-rét ul *Alamy. 006.7. 2. Gt Steere 7th Do. 


® This may be a mistake of tho editor. MSS. continually confound @9, 
and pr yl ydeduhum, Lith, and pdnaduhum, fSth, | 
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Akbar at Kalinir with a farmin written in Zumayin’s name, pase 7 





os. 


From the Tabaqét i Akbari (MS., A. 8. Bengal, p. 438.) gis ~ 
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Padishahnamah (I, p. 65), ..u.....0-0, 13th (a Sunday), Do. 
Ashafi Khan, ........ 5th Rabi’ I. llth, Do. 
Madasir ul Umarda,.... 7th, Do. 

According to Prinsep’s Useful Tables, the year 9638 A. H. com- 
menced on Saturday, 16th November, 1553. The 7th Rabi’ I, 963, 
would therefore correspond to the 66th day from the 16th Nowuin: 
ber 1555, i. «. to the 20th January, 1556, which would be a Mon- 
day. We haveto bear in mind that "Monday, the 7th Rabi’ I, 
commenced at 6 o’clock Sunday evening, 19th January, 1556. «The 
13th Rabi’ I, the date of H.’s death, according to the Padishdind- 
mah, is certainly a Sunday, and this may be looked upon as the 
correct day, especially as the author of the Pdédishdhndmah has 
taken so much trouble to settle the chronology of the reignsof the 
Timurides up to Shahjahan. A perusal of the beginning enaniene 
of that work is strongly recommended to historians. 

Khafi Khan's kabitar-khdnah is either a blunder of the editors or 
the author has confounded Humayitin’s death with that of ’Umar 
Shaikh Mirza, Babar’s father, who died on the 4th Ramazan, 899, 
at Akhsikat in Farganah, from a fall from the’ pigeon sai on 
which he stood flying pigeons. 


Legends and Ballads connected with persons deified or held in great 
veneration in Bhigalpir and the neighbouring districts (being extracts 
Jrom Diaries).— By Basu Rasneumia’rt Bose, Banka, Bua’Garru'r. 


t,—The Legend of Dubé Bhairan. 


Nowhere, as far as I know, does demon worship prevail i in 
Bengal. But in this district, every village has its own demon who 
is propitiated by offerings made at the foot of a tree where he is 
supposed to reside. Belief in demons or ghosts is almost as : 


valent i in Bengal as it is in this district; but if annoyances ; aro 
caused by them, the god#are invoked or exorcisms are practised in 
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the former to expel them from the haunted house, while in the 
lutter they are propitiated by presents and their blessings asked in 
case of difficulty or danger. Demon worship is not prevalent in 
all Bihdér, and its presence in the few districts in which it oxiate, 
is probably owing to the close vicinity of the Kols. 

Lhe most powerful of these demons is believed to be Dube 
Bhairan who is extensively worshipped in this district. In various 
places throughout this Sub-Division, may be seen the altar of Dube 
hafran, where not only offerings are made to him in case of disease, 
or on the oceasion of the birth of a son supposed to be obtained 
through his favour, but all people bitten by snakes are conveyed to 
his altar for the purpose of cure, which is effected by simply pour- 
ing weter over the patient. THe seems to have played an important 
part in the history of this province. Indeed it is Dube Bhairan 
who is supposed to have brought about a change in the dynasty by 
exterminating the race of Khetauris which formerly ruled Bihér, 
and transferring the sovereignty to the solar race of the Kendawar 
family of which the Rajah of Kharakpitr was a representative. — 

Lhe following legend is every where related regarding this 
demon. 

Dube Bhairan was an astrologer invited to the court of he 
Khetauri Rajah, named Birm4é, to foretell future events,—an art 
which was greatly patronised by the Indign Rajahs at the #me 
of Hindu decadence. After consulting the stars, he had built his — 
dwelling on an’ auspicious spot near Birma’s palace at Dadri in * 
Munger (Monghyr), but the superstitions Rajah being anxious to 
appropriate to himself the benefits that were inseparable from the 
lot of the man who owned the place, asked Bhairan to give it up to 
him, but in vain, However, taking advantage of his absence from 
home, the latter pulled down one of*his cottages, and built a wall 
at the place so as to enclose the ground within the limits of his 
palace., When Bhairan returned, his mother wept and pointed 
out the mischief that had been done. At this, he. flew intp a 
terrible rage, and snatching a knife, plunged it into his own abdo- 
men, and threw the flowing blood over the Rajah"s palace, which 
instantly blazed with fire and was reduced to ashes. Bhairan had 
® virgin cow from which he drew some milk for drink a little 
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before his death. The milk isSuing from the wound ran in one 


stream while the blood flowed in anothey, creating two rivers in 


their course. ‘The white and red waters of these rivers are still 
pointed cut in proof of the miracle. The four wooden legs of the 
cot on which he breathed his last, shot forth branches and have 
grown into large trees that may still be seen at the place. 

The Rajah fled from the palace, buf the ghost of Bhairan fol- 
lowed him avherever he went. Finding no place safe from the 
vengeance of the offendgd demon, Birma fled at last to De@&rhar 
to seek for shelter in the great temple of Baijnath. But the de- 
mon appeared before the deity himself at his abode in Mount 
Kailas, to demand the surrender of the Rajah. So potent was the 
wrath of the Brahman demon, that the mount began to shake over 
the famous trident, on which the deity has fixed it, in order to 
make it more secure against carthquakes and other accidents to 
which this globe is subject. His wife, Parbati, became alarmed, 
but the deity told her to appease the demon by treating him as her 
brother. She accordingly approached like a hospitable and good 
Fiindu lady with a /ofd* of water in hand, and invited the demon. 
te come and wash his feet, saying ‘‘ Welcome hither, Baijnéth 
junior.” At this the demon became appeased, when the god as- 
sured him that he had not succoured Birma in his temple, and that 
Bhifirar was welcomg to deal with his victim in the way he pleased. 
At thesame time the omnipresent deity told Birma at Deoghar to 
geo and seek,for shelter in the Mundar, the place of Modhusudun. 
The unfortunate Rajah accordingly went to the Mundar, and thence 
wandered over various gacred places till be was killed at the top 
of Tirpahir,—crushed under the weight of a huge stone hurled 
at him by the ghost of Bhairan’s servant Raji Khawas, 

The ghost of Dube Bhairah pursued the remaining Réjahs of 
the Khetauri race and all that bore his name with unrelenting 
hatred, till not a soul of this large but ill-fated family was left. 


-upqn earth. » There were fifty-two independent Khetauri Rajahs: 


holding sway in different parts of Bihar, just before the Muhamma- 
dan conquest of the country, but at the present time there are only — 
four Rajahs, such as those of Barkop, Mahégapoydé, and Mani-_ 
hari in sub-division Goddj, and Hanrud in sub-division Dumké, 


* 
* 


, 
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who claim to be desconded from that race, but even these are not 
recognized as coming from the genuine stock. ~ 

In accordance with the above legend, Bhairan is considered as: 
only second to the great Baijnath at Deoghar. His servant Raja 
Khawis, who is said to have committed suicide on the death-bed 


of his master, is equally worshipped with him. The animal sacri- / 
fices which Bhairan, as a Byihman, would not accept, are offered — 


to Ins servant, while rice and sweetmeats are the share of the 
master. . 

At Dadri, where the officiating priest invokes the demon, the 
the latter is supposed to take possession of him, and he speaks 
like one inspired. The power of nominating thig priest rests in 
the family of Teknérain Sing, the present zamindar of Ch’hat’har. 
The reason is, his ancestor and Dube Bhairan emigrated to these 
parts from the same locality in the Upper Pyovinces, and according 
to the good old custom which prevailed in the mother-country, the 
former, though a Rajput, performed the funeral obsequies of 
the latter who was a Bréhman, In consequence of this, the ghost 
used to take possession of him, and, as usual with evil spirits, to 


‘commit many depredations at his house. He thought it therefors 


more convenient to transfer the unenvied privilege to a Br4hman, — 
| -. 


LT.—The Ballad of Lurik. a - SE 


There is a Gw4l4, or milkman, deified in the district of Rhiégal-~ 
pir. He is particularly worshipped by the people of his caste, 
but generally occupies a high place in the veneration of all the 
lower classes in the district. They make him offerings of rice and 
milk for the recovery of cattle they may happen to lose. There 


is a temple dedicated to him at WHardi in the Madhepira 


sub-division, where he is believed to have reigned for twelve years. 
He is the subject of a long ballad which is sung throughout the 
length and breadth of Bihér. The ballad is important as throwing 
some light on the belief, manners, and customs of the age to whijch 
it relates, and as shewing the large number of small independent 
principalities into which the country was divided at the time,—a 
circumstance which made it an easy prey to the Muhammadan in- 
vyaders, These little kingdoms or princjpalities appear to have 
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been governed by sovereigns of the lowest castes, such as Dosdd, 
Gwalis, goldsmiths, palki bearers, &c. Whether they are the 
ancestors of the present rajahs and zamindars, most of whom are 
generally suspected to have surreptitiously assumed the title of 
Rajputs, it is difficult to say. 3 

The ballad is very long. How so many manage to commit it 
to memory is not a little marvellous. I will abbreviate it as much 
as possible without omitting peculiarities cof manners and casspns 
of the period which it records. 

Lurik who belonged to the Gw4la caste, was a giant in strength 
and courage. He was a native of Gaur and was a favourite of the 
goddess Durgg. One morning at day-break, his wife Manjar 
accidentally sees hinf dallying with the daughter of the Rajah of 
his native village, named Sahadeb Mahara, a bearer by caste. 
Manjar being versed in astrology, consults her books, and learns 
therefrom that Lurik is to run away with the Rajah’s daughter 
on that very night. While she washes his feet on his return 
home, she sheds some unconscious tears on his legs, and is asked 
theeause thereof. She replies that her tears and smiles cannot 
@fféct him, when his heart lies enchained at the feet of his mistress. ’ 
She tells her mother-in-law the misfortune thatis to overtake the 
family that night, and requests her to defer the time for supper 
by pounding the rice again and again, and preparing a large number 
ofdishes. A considerable portion of the night is passed in this way, 
and nearly at day-break the family retire to rest, when the wife binds 
Lurik in her own clothes, and the mother spreads her bed so as to 
bar the only outlet from,the cottage. According to previous arrange- 
ment, the Rajah’s daughter, named Chanain, comes out of the palace 
bearing i in her hand a patera full of jewels and coins; and not finding 
Lurik under the large tree whére they had agreed to meet, marks it 
. with five red spots, and advancing a few steps, calls on Durga for — 
aid. ‘The goddess promises to bring Lurik and to prolong the 
night seven times if it be necessary for the purpose, The goddess 
calls at his house, and tells him to join his mistress without delay, 
but he pleads his inability to do so, owing to the precautions es 

taken by his wife and mother. Durga unties all the knots with — es 
which he has been bound in the arms of his wife, and after separ- 
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makes the family over to the gare of an intimate friend, though 


burning with jealousy at the opportunities he will thuw#enjoy of | 


gaining over her affections. The lovers meet at last, and start for 
Hardi. On the way, the Rijah’s daughter refuses to take the 
food out of Lurik’s dishes uygless he consents tv make her his wife. 


After some hesitation, Lurik affixes some sind&r on her fore- 


head, and the marriage ceremony is performed by Durga herself, 
assisted by her seven sisters. When the lovers arrive at the place 
where Lurik’s younger brother keeps a million of cattle, Lurik 
is extremely anxious to bid him farewell. Leaving Chandéin near 
a hedge, he approaches his brother, but is*accused of running 
away with another man’s wife. He denies the truth of the charge, 
at which his brother “throws a club at the hedge which carries off 


the patara placed to protect Chanain, while a second club thrown 


by the same powerful hand seatters her knotted hair to the wind. 


The mistress is then introduced weeping, after which, according to 


eustom, Lurik’s younger brother jests wifh her. The brother, 
being tired, falls asleep on a portion of his sister-in-law’s sdri- 
spread by her to receive his body, while she lays his head 
down upon her lap. When he becomes insensible, Chénéin de- 


parts with her lover after thrusting a piece of stone under her 


brother-in-law’s head, and after separating the remaining pprtion 


of her sérAé with a pair of scissors. On the next day, the pair is 


pursued by the attendants and soldiers of the Rajah and of his 
son-in-law, the first husband of Chandéin., Magic fire-works are 
hurled by the disconsolate husband which overtake Chanéin 
' across the Ganges, but they fall harmless when coming in contact 
with the corner of her cloth spread Wy her with an invocation to 
the deity to protect her in consideration of several years of her 
youth having been passed away in vain expectation of her first 
husband. Lurik valiantly refuses to take shelter under her clotp, 
but by some mysterious process ascends the sky to save himself 
- from the fire-arms of an injured and infuriated husband. After 
effecting their flight, they repose under the shade of a tree, where 
Chéndin dies from the sting of a serpent. . 
1g 
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ating the chhappare, delivers him through the opening thus caused. 
Lurik is, however, very gnxious for his virtuous wife, and therefore 
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Lurik becomes extremely disconsolate, and erecting a funeral pile 
and setting fire to it, sits on it with Chipéin in his arms. The 
fire is extinguished, is again kindled, and again ex tinguished, and 
so on for several times. The “universe trembles to the throne of 
god,” the gods sit in debate, and the cause is ascribed to the strange 
phenomenon of a husband offering to die on his wife’s faneral pile 
rather than a wife dying, as usual, @n the funeral pile of her hus- 
band. A goddess is sent to earth. Assuming the shape of an old 
woman, she approaches the pile, and tells Lurik to desist, but finding 
him obstinate, offers to revive the dead. The corpse is replaced 
on the bed ; the serpent is summoned ; : obeys and sucks its own poison 
from the ronnie: Chanain is restored to life, and the serpent is 
killed. As if waking from a dream, she wants to drink water froma 
neighbouring tank called Bihia beloiibicg to a Doséd Rajah, where 
a heavy tax is levied either in money or in Kind. Chanain puts ; Rs. 
200 on the bank, and descends to the pond, but the guide, being 
smitten with her beauty, demands the possession of her charms as 
the price of the water. She replies that being the daughter of a 
Rajah, she is not used to sleep except on a*high raised bed. The 


"sufatuated guide ascends a tree to erect a bedstead over the 


branches, but while he is busily engaged in the task, “the fair 
one quenches her thirst at the tank, and runs away. She is, 


howeyer, pursued and overtaken, when she sends away the guide 


to bring a new cot and a new carpet, with a promise to gratify his 
‘desires. When the guide goes to his master to ask the articles so 
required, Chandin joins her husband and complains of the indigni- 
ty offered her. On hig return, the guide, instead of the lady’s love, 
meets with hard blows from her husband, who knocks out his 
teeth, cuts off his nose, clips his ears, and then sends him back to 
“his master. The women of fhe village through which he passes, 


- rejoice at the vengeance which has at last overtaken his numerous 


evil deeds. On arriving at the palace, he induces the Rajah to set 
ont with his army, by assuring him that the pretty faces of his 


seven Rénis are inferior even to the beauty of Chandin’s handsome- 
“fect. A battle ensues, but through the favour of Durga, Lurik i is 


i» J »* 


‘ious. 
When they come negr Rohini, where Mahépatia, a goldsmith 
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by caste, used to reign, they are surrounded by the Rijah’s attend- 
ants, who invite Lurik to a gambling match at the palace. The 
Rajah is a great cheat, and by means of loaded dice, continues to 
make Lurik stake and lose everything he owned, including his 
beautiful wife whom the R4jah coveted more than anything else. 
But Chanéin refuses to submit, alleging that she being Lurik's = 
mistress, and not his wifehe cannot dispose of her person, and 
that she will only yield if she is herself vanquished in play. The | 
play begins; Chandin throws away the dice as unfair; takes new 
dice, and one by one gains every thing the Rajah owned. The 
Rajah then runs away, but is overtaken and killed. 

From Rohini the travellera reach Hardi, the place of their 
destination. Lurik is introduced to the Rajah by a relation and 
friend, but the Rajah is incensed at his omission to bow to him, 
and will not allow him a place in his capital unless he accepts the 
occupation of a cowherd. Lurik indignantly replies that he 


~syould only turn a cowherd if the Raéjah’s daughter came out her- 


self to milk the cows. A battle ensues which lasts for seven days 
and seven nights, and ends in the slaughter of the immense hosts 
of the Rajah, a result. attributed to the goddess whose favoye 
Chénaim obtains by offering to sacrifice her first-born. The 
Rajah now consents to give half his dominions to Lurik in case he 
succeeds in bringing the head of his antagonist, the R@jah of 
Hanrws. This he undertakes to do. Mounting a horse which 
Chandin selects from the Rajah’s stable, Lurik marches alone 
to Hanrwa, gives battle, slaughters immensé hosts, but is subse- 
quently entrapped in a magic net called Mahdpash. By the advice 
and aid of a fellow countryman, he, however, escapes from the neh, 3 — 


“a _ 2 
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and after killing the Rajah, places his son, still a minor, on the Rs 5, 


throne. The Ranis endeavour to%poison Lurik, but he” Mavoids 
the snares laid for him, and refuses to touch any food at the palace, » 
though he is constrained to promise aid in case the infant Rajah 


be attacked bya third party. He returns to Hardi, and on 


presenting the head of the Rajah of Hanrwa, is proclaimed joint- 


A short time only elapses, when the Rajah of Kolépir having 
attacked the infant Rajah of Hanrwd, and taken him a prisoner, 


king of Hardi, * a 
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Turik is invited to fulhl his promise. When he reaches Kola- 
pur alone on horseback, the Rajah comes in the disguise of a 
barber and asks for permission to shave fim. Seeing the coun- 
terfeit barber perform his work very clumsily, Lurik chides him, 
but is instantly bound with ropes, and then conveyed a prisoner 
to the palace, where he is tr ‘eated and fed as a goat prepared for 
sacrifice to Durgéi. The goddesg*tells the Rajah to wait, and 
advises him to feed the goat well till the great Dasera day, when — 
she would come ‘to agcept the sacrifice. The horse returns to 
Hardi without the riders when Chandin becoming aware of the 
misfortune that has befallen her husband, raises her sword jo 
strike off the head of her new born son as a sacrifice to the god- 
dess long ago pronvised. The blow is arrested by the goddess 
herself, who undertakes to deliver her husband, considering the 
sacrifice as having been actually made and accepted. She takes 
Chandin with her to Kolapar on the Dasera day, when the Rajah 
brings Lurik before her, and tells him to graze like a “goat. 
before the sacrifice is made. By Chandin’s advice, Lurik pleads 
. his inability, throught ignorance, and asks the Rajah to show him 
| how to do it. As the Rajah bends down for the purpose, glances 
between the lovers are exchanged; the goddess’s sword is 
snatched from her hand, and, wielded by Lurik's powerful’ J and, 
 descengs like a thunderbolt ; and the Réjah’s head, severed from his 
' shoulders, rolls over the feet of the goddess as a sacrifice. 
' The lovers depart, but in the midst of the way, Lurik com-— 
~~ plains of hunger, and Chan4in, unwashed though she was 5 etter | 
—"e childbirth, sits down to cook the food. But Lurik's wife, Manjur, 
| at Gaur learns all Yhese things from her astrological books, and 
‘knowing that her ‘husband will lose his strength if he takes such 
4, pollute food, works miracle® by her chastity, and creates three 
SY fares on the corner of his cloth. When Leer he 
vit ‘morning ablutions, he discovers the Zarua, 
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ulate d by her on tho extraordinary beauty imparted t 1i8 pé 
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Before returning to Hardi, Lurik learns of the nsccemnte’ i XS 
strength and prowess of the Rajah of P4l Pipri, and feels anxious: 
to test the same. In spite of the remonstrances of C in, he 
marches to that place, followed by herself. Gigantic fero- 
cious beasts are sent to encottihter them, one of which i is killed by ce 
stone thrown by Chéndin with the strength inspired vie a 
mains of the three Zarus g¥hiich she haf eaten. After much e 
suffering and trouble, thew succeed at last in their object, and 
return to.Hardi. Here they pass twglve years. One night — 
Lwik happens to hear a woman weep near his palace, and 
his mistress to enquire into the cause. As she goes out for t 
purpose, she is followed unseen by her lover. In reply to Cha- 
n&in’s+ inquiries, the old woman says that her tears have been excit- = 
ed by the meals she has been accumulating for three days in the okies 
vain expectation of her son’s return from a journey. Fearing that 
this story will make Lurik anxious to return home to his wife and 
mother, Chinéin advises the woman to complain falsely of ill- 
treatment to account for her tears if questioned by Lurik on vox 
subject, and on her return to the room, spéaks to the same effect. 
But Lurik, who has*overheard everything, accuses her of tig a 
hood, and says that if three days’ absence of a son on duty edn Z 
make a mother weep so much, own mother and wife must 
have shed many tears during the twelve years of hjs sel 
imposed exile from home. This reflection works so powerfully om 
his mind, that he instantly departs for home, accompanied by his 
beautiful mistress, whose residence he fixes in the neighbourhood. wt 
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ITT, The Bailad of Laika. 


Thére is another local ballad which is as extensively sung in 
this and the #eighbouring districts as that of Lurik. It evidently — 

depicts the manners: scustoms of a later period when al ai a 
forms of government 1 ng been overturned by the M 













juries. “Phe ballad runses follows == 
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Magha-Munger, in the district of Munger. Having just reached 
the age of puberty, she learns with grief that her husband, a resi- 
dent of Madhapur im the same district, is about to set out with 
seven hurmdred laden bullocks on a commercial expedition, from 
which he is not likely to return for twelve years. She bewails hor 
hard fate, and with tears entreats her father to celebrate the ‘ Ga- 
hona,’ a ceremony sometimes performed long after the marriage, 
when the bridegroom takes his bride home for the enjoyment of 
conjugal happiness. Her father calls at the house of his son-in- 
law, and demands that the ceremony should be gone through be- 
fore he sets out on his long journey. Laik#, for so the son-in-law 
is named, is extremely vexed, and putting a handful of mustard 
seed into his father-m-law’s palm, tells him to return and-to be 
ready to receive as many men as there are seeds in his hand, with 
whom he threatens to'eall at his house on the day of the cere- 
mony, The man returns home, weeping all way and cursing his _ 
- daughter for the expense with which he is threatened and for the 
ili name he was to bear from inability to incur the same. His 
daughter, who is calle Biritri4, however, assures him that her ~ 
hasband will come only accompanied by four*bearers, and no one 
else. Of course her prophecy is disbelieved, and her father makes 

, extensive preparations to receive the party. But on th e day of 

the ceremony, Laik4é comes in a palki borne on the shoulders of | 

' . four bearers. The father-in-law repeatedly looks behind for hours 

and hours expecting more attendants, but none appear. When the * 

‘ ceremony is over, he lays heaps of gold and silver articles for his 
son-in-law’s ROSgIRnoe. but by the advice of Béritrié, he would 
not accept anything except a parrot and a ‘Talinga bullock, 

which are believed -to possess extraordinary virtues. The father- 

- in-law unable, according to cfistom, to deny what his son-in law ab 

« Wants, curses his daughter for suggesting such a request. Laika 

he, _ returns home, taking his beautiful and virtuous wife with him, but 

r instead of retiring to her apartment, immediately sets out on his 

a -gtion Biritria weeps, reminds him of her youth, threatens’ - 

him with her infamy, but all to no purpose, After he had pro~ -s 

- ceeded four days’ journey, the parrot-informs him that the ti 20 = 


*s was. so propitious, that; & son conceived wap piaht; by qreud Aa va 
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pearls when weeping, and diamonds when smiling, and therefore 


advises him to go to his wife offering to carry him on its wings. 
He obeys, and is brought back to the door of his wife’s chamber. ; 
She being awakened, refuses him admittance, though heprofesses i 
that he has no other object in secking het chamber than to ae, 
take his turban which he had left behind by mistake. She consents: “4 
at last to admit him, if his mother and sister are made aware of the “8 
circumstance, so that no infamy might attach to her nathe. ‘But ~ 
Laika says he was ashamed to wake his mgther and sister, in order | 2 
to enter his wife’s chamber at that time of night, when he tg 
believed to be far off from home. Baritria- suggests that his Be: 
brother at any rate might be informed of the’ circumstance. ~— 
Findifig it impossible to prevail on her to open the door on other _ 
terms, Laika wakes his younger brother Chaturgunia, and tells hime 
that he had returned to take back his tur hich he had left in 
» his wife’s room, but his wife would not believe him unless a 
witness attested his identity. The brother intercedes, the door 
_ is thrown open, Laika is admitted, but cannot approach his wife — 
fill he “has promised to abandon his expedition and to stay at 
home. At dawn, however, the parrot wakes him and reminds himeft — 
his duty, at which he ayguin, sets out on his expedition and rejoins 
his bullocks, his short iexpected visit remaining unknown. 
to the other members of e family. Niae-nvntas elapse “when — 
_ Laika’ s sister suspecting Béritvis to be with child, takes, her to al 
"fetch water; then handing her the well-rope, desires her to lift 
water from the well instead of doing it herself as’ she used to 4 
do befédre. ‘Béaritria obeys with fear and Jrembling but her waist- _ 
band is broken in the attempt. The sister informs her mother, but 
» the ae indignantly. refuses to believe in the infamy of one who is ’ 
known to che exemplarily chaste. Sfie consents, however, to subject — 4 
her to a teste For this purpose, she gives her 24 seers of dhan to be - 
pounded into rice. Baritria attempts the feat, but is covered Ne ~ 
shame and confusion at her failure. Her mother-in-law beats 
when her brother-in-law having tried to defend her vp reiting 
the particulars of Laika’s unexpected visit to her chamber at night, 
_ is accused of adultery. Her ill-teatment brings on the pain of 
| i de ak but, a the | midwife of the fgmily refuses to assist - 
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the confinement of an infamous woman. She gives birth ti a 
male child, which, during her state of uncgnsciousness, is carried 
away by her mother-in-law and thrown into the oven of a potter, 
so that the infamy of the family might not be known. "When 
she recovers her ‘senses, she misses her child and runs dis- 
tracted from her room, in order to seek it outside; but several 
thieves who were waiting, being struck by her beauty, carry her 
away. When they discover who she is, they are afraid of 
the vengeance of so powerful a family, and run away, leaving her 
in a jungle. There shoe accidentally eucounters the husband of 
Laika’s sister, who not knowing who she ~~. her to his own 
village, but being afraid, for the sake of her putation, to shelter 
so beautiful a woman*under his own roof, builds a sarai where she 
dispenses charities to the poor. 
While these misfortunes happen at home, the Talinga bullock 
with Laika grows restive, and breaking its chain, runs homeward, , 
+ followed by the other bullocks, and at last by the master who 
apprehends some misfortune. In due course, the animal arrives 
at the sfirai, and meeting with its beloved mistress, sheds tears ~ 
over her face. Aé night, she is, as an act of piety, desired by 
her protector to rub oil over the tray vellor’s-legs, She does so, but 
cannot stop her fast falling tears- When engaged in the” operation. 
—-This attracts thetravelior’s notice, when being pressed, she th = 
» off her veil and chides him for not knowing his own wife. An oe 
explanation ensues. Fired with indignation, Laika marches.home™ : 
to wreak his vengeanco over his wife’s persecutors, but takes care 
to keep her concealed jn a patora. As soon as hoe arrives, his 
mother comes with a /otd of water to wash his feat, “but the Talin- 
ga bullock throws her down onthe ground. While she demands - 
the cause of this treatment, h@r son asks hor why he 
» house the image of his beautiful and virtuous wife.g 
assures him that she was unworthy of him, tells him what had — 
happened, and boasts of having banished her from the house. 
Laika inveighs against her injustice and cruelty ; his wife i in the 
patora reiterates the charge; and at last the~ mother — n 
hearted. The child is recovered from the potter who 


os as his own. But iy the midst of hae weangy, a sudd n° 
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_ waisfortune befalls the ill-fated couple. The s0ihbwr Sa 
marches with seven huadred men to obtain the patrot and Talin 
bullock. A battle ensues on the banks of the Gernd, where I 
is killed. His death is, however, avenged by his viteewl oe 
= having slain his nephew in battle, burns his body as well as that 6 
her husband on the funeral pile which she had erected on ine mi pate 
of the river. ° | 








An Account of the Antiquities of Jdjptir in Orisd.— By Basu CHASDRA- 
s‘ExuARA Banursy’, Deputy Magistrate, Tamlik. 


The following short account of Jajpuir was written just before I 
left Orisa. Although several valuable papers shave already been writ- _ 
ten on the antiquities of the place, there yet remains much to be 

' added regarding the temples and traditions to which 7 
cannot have easy access. I have, therefore, taken my stand on a sonie~_ 
what different ground, and have written the account from a purely _ 
local point of view, preserving traditions which the future historian oa 
may find interesting. we - 

The earliest account of Jajpir is commensurate with the ear- 
liest authentic history of the province. The first of the Kes‘ari 
Vaiisa Raja of Orisé, Yajati Kes‘ari, who reigned ab6ut the 
_ year 473, A. D., held his court at Jajpir, where he built a castle = 
and palace called the chaududr, or ‘the mansion witlr four gates.’ 

* The true name of the town, I should suppose, was ‘ Yajatipir,’ 
f or the city of Yajati; the present cmrruption being by no 
| means inconsistent with the genius of the Uriyaé tongue or its 
hasty tans pert *° The received account, however, on which 
















the reli portion of the people put great faith, traces the 
name “Yajnapura’ or the spot where, in ancient times, . 
rece performed the great sacrifice, or ‘Yajna’ on which the 
sanctity of the place is founded. Whatever m ight have beenéhe | 
, “origin of the name, there can be no doubt that Jajpdér was hae! 52 
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| ; ah! Since weiti the above I have read Cunningham's ‘ Ancient ee ae 
of India,’ in which it is said: “In the early part of the 6th couture Wade 


Jujéti Keshari estublished a -new capital at * Jajatipur’ on the Voltarantial 
‘iver, which still exists under the abbreviated niffme of  Sajipare 3 ;” p. 512, 
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Jajypir. The palace stood on the site of the present sub-divisional 
buildings, and old inhabitants of the place still remember to 
have seen it standing; one of these, Qadir Shah, an octagenarian, 
suppled’me with the following information :— 

“‘T remember when a boy at play how the British soldiers, 500 
gora and 2000 £d/a, unger General Hawket and Mil-mil Bani (Com- 
mandant Milman?) came from the south, fought and took the 
Barobati Fort. I was sixteen years old then, and looked at the 
cannonade, which lasted about two hours, on the eastern rate, 
from a tree near Aatek chandi. I remember also when this large 
Bépt (well, opposite Jajptir catchari) was dug at the expense of Raja 
Bapuji. Bapuji was one of the Marhatta "amildirs. The house 
of Muhammad Taqi I saw. Its gates stood here. It woulf have 
stood up to this time, but for the vengeance which one of the 
Marhatta ‘amildirs took upon us. This was Gauringa Rai, a 
Bengali. He greatly oppressed us, ruined some of our mosques, 
and removed the stones from Taqi Khan’s palace, to build his own 
mansion and the temple of Gobindji at Bhog Madhava.” 

“Bhog Madhava’ is one of the seven Sdsanas, or royal grants, 
in Jajpir, and within a mile of thetown. The temple of Gobind- 
ji is standing still within the compound known as ‘ Gaurang 
Deori.” Two stone buildings of the old solid style, a stone gate 
with a‘pointed arch, a small tank within, enclosed with thick per- 
pendicular layers of stone, are all that now remain of the buildings 
of Gaurangu. There is also a classic Zamdla tree standing in the 
middle of the compound. 

*Jajpir also ranks high as one of the four holy places of oilaikciaae 
in Orisé. It would be out of place to reproduce the elaborate account 
which the Kshetra Purana gives of the gods and goddesses. Its 
sanctity is derived from the circumstance, that at the great sacrifice 
of * Dasfésvamedha’ (ten, horses), the great mother (the creative 
energy of god) assumed the holy form of Biraja at this place. The 
Baitarani,* which flows by Jajpir and the identity of whose name 
with that of the river (the Indian Styx) which the degiare-sippoaet 













© the 
Go-niahiké (cow-nore) Hill in Keonjhar. | ‘Th The, rook Is. 60. Hetane Te : 
r moe to the nose of of a cdwW from which the water fowa down, 


Keshetra Purina montions that the source of the Daitaren fate a 
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to cross on their way to heaven, invests the place with ade 
sanctity, and pilgrims aye made to perform certain ceremonies: on . 
its bank as a preparation for the journey to the hall of Aruti. 
Jajpur is, farther, supposed to rest on the navel of the gimnt who : 
has his head at Gay4 and his foot at a spot in Raja-mandri. Within “g 
the compound of the Biraja Temples there ig.a well, known as the 
Gaya nabhi, which is supposed to reach the navel of the giant,and 
into it pilgrims are required to throw pindu or rice balls, to oN 
deliver their ancestors from the consequences of sin, The Kshetra 
Purina also describes Jéjpir as a triangular plane of the form of a 
(bullock) cart, having the temples of Siva, Uttares’vara, Kill4lotare- 
s‘vara and Barunes’yara standing on the three anes I suppose, to 









serve as boundary pillars. : 4 
The boundary already given to Jajpur as a place of pilgrimage ‘se a 
comprises an area of several square miles, extending on both sides — 


of the Baitarani. Within this area the ruins of the ancient town | 

lie buried, affording to the antiquarian a rich field for research. i 

The spade is hardly applied to the earth without hitting the : 

relic of some ancient building or figure. Broken capitals and pil- 

lars and figures of mutilated gods and goddesses are scattered iaf 

all directions, being in some places worshipped as the village deities 

or ‘Grama Debatas.’ Most of these have suffered either from the 

general wreck of time, or fanaticism. A few that haye *partly 

survived may be separately mentioned. . 
One of the most remarkable specimens of ancient Pbindd sculp- 

ture, which I have seen, is the broken image of the Smasdna 

Kali, forming one of the group which adorned the Biajana man- 

dapa already alluded to. The figure is altogether eight feet high, 

sitting on a corpse, and cut ina massive block of chlorite. Itis not 

actually a skeleton figure, as some have supposed, but the shrivelled 7 

skin barely covers the bony frame within, leaving the arteries and - 

veins visible. Its crab-shaped eyes sunk in the socket, its high cheek- 

bones on a level with its nose, its stretched mouth through whigh 


one or two canine teeth peep out, give to its flat face an expres- 


sion of hideousness, which is greatly enhanced by the projecting 
rib-bones and dry breasts over which the nerves run down in profu- 


sion | to ‘the abdomen, which is withered aad sunk to the spine. To 


a 
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the imagination it presents the very picture of starvation and famine, 
not wholly unlike that unholy demon wha lately scoured through 


' the country. 


The two other figures which stood in the same group with the 
above are the Bérdhi and Jndréni. The Bdrdhi is a female figure 
with the head of a boar and a huge round belly. The Indrani, or 
Queen of Indra, is a well-proportionedA female figure. The wrists, 
arms, and breasts of both are decorated with ornaments. The foot 
of the former rests on w buffalo, and that of the latter on the head 
of an elephant,, as if in illustration of me saying “the gods have 
their carriers according to their worth.’ 

Next to these may be mentioned the eae column dalled the 
‘ Sabha stambha? which is still standing. It is built of blue 
chlorite. There was an inscription on a slab at the foot of the 
shaft which appears to have been cut away. It is said that a 
Sannydshi destroyed the slab to take the treasure which was 
concealed behind it, a hole being still observable in the mid- 
dle of the pedestal and beneath the shaft. The total height 
of the column is 36 feet 10 inches; the shaft—a monolith—being: 
320 feet, 9 inches. The shaft appears fluted, but the appearance 
is due to the circumstance of its being a polygon of 16 sides, each 
of which is slightly channelled; the capital is ornamented with fes- 
toons fomposed of grotesque faces of lions and bead drops. The 
cornice has the appearance of a large lotus. What has been 
said of a higher and more famous pillar may not inappropriately 
be applied to this ‘stambha, ‘The spectator can never be 
tired with admiring thedeauty of its ornamented capital, the length 
of the shaft, or the extraordinary simplicity of the pedestal.” 

Perhaps the most ancient relic of antiquity in the town is the 


Dasésv amedha Ghat, where the sacrifice of ten horses is said to have 
been performed. The flight of steps is now a rough mass of stone 
worn out by the constant tread of human feet. On both sides 
of ghe steps there is the ruin of an old riyetment which shows. 
that the Baitarani, which is now a bed of sand, once flowed by” ‘ 
| 5s Te mi the rivetment there is a spout turned into tho eins of 


or, which was evidently used as an an 
On two aides of the ghat there are 
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a giant and the head of an elephant. The latter is life-like, and 
atfords a fair specimen ef the degree of excellence to which tee 
of stone-cutting had once attained among the Hinds, oe 
Facing the Dasisvamedha Ghat on the opposite sidé of the 
- river there is another old ghat. On one side of this ghat, there 
a raised terrace surmounted by a long and narrow room contig + 
the figures of the seven JMJa¢ris* in miniature, _— arved — 
on the model of the figures in the Mukti IMfandapa. In this 
group there are four other statues of whi®h the most remarkable 
is the aunt of Yama, or death,—a hideous, decrepid old female — 
figure, with hooked nose, a flat wrinkled face, shrunken body, met  : 
emaciated pointed knees. 6 
Portions of the temple of Birajaé appear to have some claim to, 
antiquity. There are some very nice sculptures on the walls on 
both sides of its gate amidst a mass of obscenity which would make 
the spectator doubt whether the men who cut these figures’ had — bis 
actually the veneration ascribed to them. . ' 
The modern town of Jajpir extends along the right bank of 
the Baitarani, which above the point of its junction with the — 
Gengati retains no water, except during the freshes. Tt is ak 
most surrounded by rivulets. It has three principal roads, two of = 
which run from the west to the east, and the third cuts them eross- 7 
wise, running from the old ghat on the Baitarani to the tentple of © 
Biraji. Jt has other cross-roads and lanes decidedly in a better 
state than those of other towns similarly located. The houses a. 
almost without exception, built of mud, the floor and veranda being 
collections of old stones, some of the mud? walls being raised on 
the foundations of pucca buildings of old. 
The Towns Improvement Act hgs been extended to Fajpir. ; 

_ and for the purposes of the Act some 81 small villages have been | 
united, comprising an area of about four square miles. The inhabi- 1 a 
tants of Jajpir are principally Brahmans, whose houses stand 

i in sashans, rent-free grants. A most important section of 
it these | Brahmans are the Pandahs of Baitarani and the goddess’ 


A ‘Where ‘are seven mafris in the gallery, their names being 1, Kai, 3, 
ni, 3, Kaméri, 4, Rodrani, 6, Varahi, 6, Vaishnavi, 7, Yamamétri. "These 


| ren dreadful shupas which the sroddaga Durwh eseumed 
vith the demons Sumbha and Nisumbba. ea Goring aie 
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Biraja, whose profits are derived from the contributions of 

pugrims. These men have carefully kept secords of the names of 

those who have visited the shrine, and from them trace out the 

names Of the ancestors, of newcomers, and establish claims to 
officiate as their priests. 

Jajpir has also a few families of the sect of § Agni-Hotris,' 
or fire-worshipers, who keep the fir8 burning day and night in 
their houses, and in that respect resemble the Parsis of Western 
India, or the followers Sf Zoroaster of High Asia. These men are 
ranked as Brahmans of creat purity, and afford an instance, though 
solitary, of the prevalence of fire-worship among the Hindts in 
that peculiar shape which is commonly believed to have originated 

“among people living beyond the Indus. 

The remaining portiomof the inhabitants are artizans and trad- 
ers who supply the common necessaries of life. ‘There are only a 
few agriculturists. 

Jajpur has nothing to boast of in natural or artificial products. 
An intelligent observer, who had occasion to visit the place some 

.twelve years ago, had nothing to take note of but the lofty crests 
of its cocoanut groves, and the apathy of its inhabitants to educa- 


tion. 
The scenery of the place is by no means pleasant, the ground 
between the houses being covered with primitive jungle. a 


* groves of tall cocoanuts and the forests of palm and date, which 
abound here, give it a picturesqueness which is not to be met 
with anywhere else in Orisé. The most striking objects from the 
‘opposite side of the river are the minarets of the mosque of Abu 
Nacir Khan, and the cluster of steeples of the Jagannath and other _ 
temples which overlook the eld ghat. The groynd between these — 


is occupied by the sub-divisional buildings, the Police and the — ie. 


School bungalows, and the Lock-up, which serve to break the ae 
monotony of the jungles and mud hovels. Selene |. 
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_ *Jajpir is the head quarters of a sub-diy isic Ny 
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w, and a charitable dispensary supported by ese sda 
he aided school at Jajpar is the best middle class English 
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An annual fair is held on the Baitarani in the month of 


on the Baruni day, when a large number of men and women con- 
gregate to bathe. The articles brought to the fair consist of brass 





utensils, stone plates, and trinkets. oo! 
There are 2100 houses in Jajpir, and 11,000 inhabitants, as— . 

. : 

ascertained by the latest census. as 


The only inseription that T found at J4jpir is over a figure of t 
Hanuman worshipped as one of the Grimya Devatas ; it is sapigt: 4 
below. i 4 


Aiaiae ernatfag i » 
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Note ny THe Epiror.—The remark made by Babi Ch. S. Banurji re 
garding the spirits that still hover over the Afyghdn battlefield near J4jpir " 
(p. 152), may be compared with the following remark by the historian Ba- ? 
dioni regarding the battlefield of Panfpat (A. D., 1525). He says (L., 335)— 

“ Even now (in 1595), when two generations have passed away since that 
bloody day, people hear at night voices coming from the battlefield, anf 
cries, “Give,” * take,” “ kill,” “ strike ;" and several years ago, in 1588, when, 
on my journey from LAhor to Fathpir Sikri, I had occasion to pass over 
the field, I heard the very voices with my own ears, and my companions 
fancied that an army was rushing onwards. We committed ourselves fo 
God, and passed on,” \ 
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Note on a gold coin bearing the name of Prince Firtiz Shih SOs 


son of Firtiz Shah of Dthli. . e 


In Merch last Mr. E. C. Bayley favoured the Society with a 
note regarding a unique coin in the possession of Mrs. Cowie. 
The coin bears the name of Firiz Shah Zafar. A woodcut had just 
been prepared, when the first copy of Mr. Thomas’s ‘ Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Dehli’ reached this country. 





. 


Mr. Thomas (p. 300) enumerates four coins that bear the name 
of the prince, among them one gold coin, a ‘t unique specimen 
in the possession of Col. Guthrie,” and ‘‘ one silver coin, a new 
variety, belonging to “Mr. Bayley,” &c. They are all posthumous — 
“Coins, as Zafar died before his father. be 










The wood-cut shews that the original is identical. with Col. Px. 
Guthrie's specimen, of which, however, the margin has been cut ie 
away. The drawing shews pretty clearly the year A. H. 791, an 
which agrees with the third coin described by Mr. Thomas.* ¢.. nL sat 
3 The weight of the coin could not be determined, as it is attached _ 
‘to a necklace. The legend is— — 2 

ele Seige | be wthla is 
wrtiaze| pol AE glS jy 23 _ 
‘ alljors yh sls Sop? ey Ne iene 
. — wol. csi ia = 


“The great Sultan Firiz Shah Zafar, son rae Firtiz Shah, ‘the » Royal 
in the time of the Imém, the Commander of the Faithful, A} 
lah, —may his Khilafat be perpetuated 1 | 









k Dini which the year 791, , Abba, son of Zafar, succesth 


paneer bis or re- 2 ot 
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Noles on, and Translation of, two Copper-plate Inscriptions from Pinan 
ghati—By Basu Prara’rpactanpra Guosua, B. A,, ASSISTANT he 
Secretary, Asiatic Socrery, BENGAL. 23 
ty? : | [ With two plates. } s ie 
In March last Mr. Wood-Mason, Assistant Curator, Indias ¥ 
Museum, handed me two copper tablets bearing inscriptions. — 
~ These, he said, had been found buried in the ground, and were 
- forwarded to him by a gentleman of Chaibésa, Singbhum.* The we 
a when I received them, were so nfuch covered with rust 

and mud, that I could entertaim little hope of ever being able 
to decipher them. Immersion in covoa-nut oil, however, seamed. 5 
considerably to improve the appearance eof the tablets, and in , 
‘Muy last I took out the plates and had them well rubbed oyer . 
with « brush, so as to remove all rust. This I succeeded in :. 
doing with the help of two weak vegetable acids, tamarind and lime 
_ juice. The inscriptions on the tablets after this operation ap- 
peared to be legible, but still at places they were so deeply eaten | 
east as ton itate my using a blunt knife, to remove the scaly 
rust which s k to them with some,degree of adhesion, but to 
ae advantage, and a several attempts at cleaning the tablets, 
J up t he iden of able todo anything with the In July, 
ver, i struck mo that dilute sulphuric acid, if juaic yashy 
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applied, might help me in removing the last adhering scales of 
oxide and dust. This was accordingly Gone, but as t bath used 
was a weak one, it took some days before the process appeared tohave. 
any efféct. As the plates now are, they are very clear, except at 
three or four places, which look blotched, but those defects did not « 
interfere with the decyphering of the inscriptions. = 
The tablets are each surmountede by a round seal with a high 
undulating rim so formed as to resemble roughly a full blown lotus. 
The seals appear to Kave been forged with the tablets, after the 
latter had been completed, and the convexity of the back of the seal 
indicates that they had been separately attached to a holder, though — 
_-— the circumstance of the characters of the legend not bemg reversed, 
* ‘usual in a seal, seoms to be opposed to such a suppositioh. The — 
ij ~~ tablets are inscribed on both sides commencing from the left corner — 
ro of the top with the legend of the seal upwards. A portion of the 
 . © first line of each inscription has been covered by the rim of the 
, ss seal, but the position of the seals on the two tablets being slightly | | e 
f different and the inscriptions on the two being almost identical, the E: 
= Portion covered in one has been left apparent in the other. Pe 
at b The character is the Devanagari of the twelfth century, but 
~ js allied to the Gaudi ya rather than to the dtdila type. It is 
curious to observe, however, that in both the plates certain he 
ancieht forms have been retained. Thus ¥, 4,4, @, t, 3 and @ . 
- yetained their ancient f@rms, and especially the ¥, w and ¢, while RSS Ny PS, 
baad letters as 4, 4, U, 4,4 and @ are scarcely distinguishable from their ig 
; Bengali equivalents of the last century. The vowel signs are iden- a 
‘tical with those of the Bengali alphabet, though slight modifications ~~ 
ae are observable in the signs of ¥ and &, which are like the B i 1: ee 
sign of %. The Bengali of 4,4, $, H#, F and < may be traced sat the 
be , forms engraved on these tal lets. Modern compound consor . pe, 
such as 4, 3, & and @, are not visible in those inscription a1 
- they are written as ac, “ST, a4, a4. The = attached — tO tae 
qpmpound 3 i is like that of the Bengali. The fort eo a a Lan 
. Pe ; EADiexe most peculiar, being nothing lke te ha ipa YI] 2 
but are likened to the crude forms of the anne | 
(at certain places), the 4 aha wy, a 
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‘princes (father and son) of tlie same family. 


the names of the villages given away, 







1871.) Two Copper-plate Inseriptions from Bémanghati. 
understanding of the purport of the text could help sny one i <a 
determine which is which. Indeed the difference i8 80 ae 
minute and almost evanescent, that in my first reading I Bee - 


rendered a passage “=rcraae fq2 gre: imstead of STTMa afar eae 
The compound | “«. P 











arq:, which latter reading alone makes any sense. 
7] is expressed at two places in two different ways; thus at some it 
is J, and at others is q. It i# interesting to note that the Bengali — _ 
eompound @ of q and J is to be observed in these inscriptions . ig 

=. 








as %. In one of the tablets, the latter ne, the compound = 
has been greatly modified, and the compound has approached 
the form of %, more than that of the Devanagari ~. On the 
whole, from the forms of the letters occurring in the mscrmp- ow 
tions, éne is led to suppose that the inscriptions are more Bengali ~ 

than anything else, and that they contain forms to which the Ben-— : 
gali alphabets may be traced. It was ere long a puzzle to many | 
a palwographist to explain how such Bengali forms of alphabets — 
as 4, S, a, and *, originated ; but these records help to solve the 3 
difficulty. = 

The language is Sanskrit, and the metre of the s‘lokas which 
now and then turn up, is anusfupa, except fhe last couplets, Which” _ 
are in the long distich metre. The grammar on the whole 
is correct, but errors and omissions, committed by the engraver, are 
in the later plate specially, numerous and frequent. The style of 
the composition as well as the phrases are™Quite modern, and this 
fact alone ought to warn us against identifying the*Samvat of 
S‘ri Ranabhanja Deva’s inscription with that of Vikramaditya. : 

The inscriptions record the grant of several villages by two 
They open with 
the usual salutation, “in which Siva is invoked to bless the donors. 
The names of the ancestors of the ‘donors follow with eéulogies, 
and then come the names of the donors. The donee’s name and 
and the rights thereto 
attached, and the privileges accruing therefrom, are next mentiqn- — : 


Aes 





— 


ed. Imprecations are fulminated against the resumption by 
2 ages emg princes of the villages, and the records close with 


usual quotations from the Dharma Sistras, in which the donors 
lands’ are praised and those who resuene lands given by others 
e condemned as vile sinners. ‘ 
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ae fs ‘The tablets record grants byzthe princes of the Bhanja_ family, 

~ perhaps, of the Mayurabhanja dynasty af the Katak ‘Tributary 
Muhals. The names of the donors are S’ri Ranabhanja Deva and — 

‘ "gi 5 Sri Rajabhanja Deva, the latter being the son of the former. One — 

‘ 





of the inscriptions bears a date, but the figures are so unclear as 4 by 
to leave us entirely in the dark. It looks like 65 Saimvat, and this — 
_ Samyat, without doubt, is an era peculjar to the family, quite distinet 
B? from the Samvat of Vikramaditya of Ujjayini. The founder of the 
dynasty of the Bhanjawwas one Virabhadra, and if my conjecture ~ 
about the relation of the Bhanjas, to Mayurabhanja be correct, his | 
descendants are perhaps still extant, and the villages they bestowed, We 
_*\ anay be identified with existing places. The names of the princes 
vl (2 _ recorded i in the inscriptions are— ; | 
“: - Virabhadra (founder of the dynasty) “23% 


8'ri Kothyabhanja 
S‘ri Digbhanfa (?) 
Sri Ranabhanja Deva 
8" f Rajebhanja Deva 






ed several hermitagesMilind Ram the fact. of a “temdteds r ‘il ons se 
. hermitages<being i in the place, it is in the inseriptions named Katty a 
or a hundred million. 
This also appears to have been the name ofa prince that fol te 
lowed Virabhadra. In the translhtion big Png Dighhasie de Aa 
. rendered as a surname of S’ri Ranabhanja Deva. The pa ssage mt 
: : ‘ in the inseriptions is so very ambiguous, that for the | corres t . 
eo rendering of the same we must wait till the legends of the M Mayn ir 
- -bhanja family are obtained. That the Bhanja dynasty is eee. gt 
eet grants are identical with the Mayura-bhanja tree 
&} svident from the unexplained passage in both the tablets # 
a 1 “having broken a pea-hen’s egg,” and also from n nan me 


“e 

































, . 





fausa fe afus: aedera: feaiare: | WEG AET- 


‘estate, The villages Korandiys, Devakunda, Timandirh, Kot cc 
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Janibupadraka, Prasangd, of Sri Ranabhanja Deva’s grant # 
name evidently Uria. Again, the title of the donees in b 
inscriptions is Uria. The donee of Rajabhanja’s deed of enn 
Buddha Samanta, son of Mundi Samanta, and that of Rana 

is Badhaka, son of Mundi Samanta. ‘That the donees are of the < 
identical family does not adwit of doubt, and there are strong’ 2 
reasons to suppose that they are the same individuals. Buddha : 
and Bodhaka might be different renderimg by the engravers, of 
the same name. In the translation, nevertheless, Samanta has > 
been rendered as ‘ generalissimo,’ and the reason of my 80 doing 1% _ | 
that in the absence of any legend or tradition to the contrary, I think iS 
it bett¢r to give a literal rendering of the ‘inseription than to ™ 
mislead the reader by what I believe to be a mere guess. ‘ 










, ~ 

The tablet bearing Ranabhanja’s grant measures 84 inches by ate 
7 inches, and the diameter of the seal attached to it, is over 5 inchos.2% = 
On referring to the plates, it will appear that it is the better: 
executed engraving of the two. Indeed, the other tablet is a copy,— 

a rough and hasty one—of this. In the seal is th figure of a bulb : 
the Nandi, surmounted by a crescent moon and standing before, 
a trident. The name of the prince “S’r tanabhanja Deva’s” 
SiCaae Say occurs next in one line extending over the* entire 
diameter of the seal, and the exergue beaM a little less than a half » — 
lotus. The inscription, transliterated in Devanagarie character, | 


stands thus : 
BITUMAAeIeS | aa 


afe | anenaaaarar wanafaser war warm fa- 


ae 









auraatfesia Hiacim (7?) HIMrLIes SICH ATS ufaua 


fauacar avizafan: fear zufa: 1 wait uqaen feat 


qlatae: Sia: Te ate (faa fedears(reya? =r? Sole 4 
Boa! Gawera cas: sjarane(Sa@?) ata Sata, war 

<a aifegia(a?)o afera: |) aes: HE Har ae 

og! plaka Sealey 





* 
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fecfioafras a-ifad ca: que aaifaer oe: feferea? 
RT 2 ate? eLaM (wea?) crea afsaary: AAI?) CmIagy- 
Sa: | arraaure: aurea fafsien? ufeast sucaema- 
uret Arc fe? (fier)ar ava fawa: war faqgusfagaama: 86, 
faafascrara: BIFTTIOTa: SaQRRUTA: VERoarfagar- 
Bfaqiaiat wa ua fafea wqretaradani-? aa (ar?) we? 
Van! Batt Ha aelaiawa awida: asi(agi?)anw fava? 
Sev(ezt?) Meath yveare tarafa(a)al umerfaw 
SAaal? aaa AIA UTAANA Hales: SHY uA as fe- 
sqguicat asf: ancfefa aa ae act nat aw aw 
aa Sema alae: GaaETa: deewfa afdat | @eat(a) 
WIAA Aus GANG UIA Al Beeawti afa- 
sral wat Hat fueta: aeuea | sfaw)| fafafea auera 1 
asfaar wamcle face faqmc  qaa aa a da fHaa aa 
faate aafa ataqratas: | efa nancarafaeaiar: fa- 
aafam aquaifaig | aasfac zeea (Haraat?) tm 
‘ear: a fe Waa; WemMIUaT fami: ne 1 aaa s (4 2) at 
aa afte | 


Translation of Ranabhanja Deva’s Grant. 


**Be itso, May Bhavya, the lord of Bhavani, sole sovereign of all 7 
the. worlds, dispeller of worldly fears, conversant with the various — 
rules of Samadhe, the omniscient, be to your prosperity. c 

“Tn the great forest of devotion (¢apovana) with its ten millions ae 
of hermitages, there was a ruler of men, named Virabhadra the — ~ee : 
. holder of the sceptre, which had pricked the pea-hen’s egg, was es) 
a proficient in destroying (his) adversaries, the protected of the Fak 
sage Vasishtha. pene “ey sy 

‘At the commencement of the dynasty of the Bhanjas, (ther 7 
fs born (to him) a son, Sri Kothya Bhanja by name, (who- 
te proved) a conflagration to the wilderness of (his) foes, a renowned 
yee “hero, intelligent; pure, courteous, eminent like his sire, fortunate 
» bie and lording | over innumerable chiefs, homaged by hundreds, 
= ypwer of people, surnamed Sri Digbhanja (subduer of all Pes 


4 ink 4 OF, 












— ss oe ee 5 ? >» 
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this mortal frame is frail and fragile, unless one betimes practices 
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‘* His son the prosperous Ranabhanja Deva, mighty ae K Ar 
(cupid), most exalted, heroic, of full and towering fame cand 
torious over (his) enemies, like king Yudhisehthira ever de 
the good government of (his) country, and fully efficient in (th ae 
promotion) of good measures and deeds, of the earth-conquermg 





a 
¢ < 
= 7 ' 17 


| hw eit 


race, resident of Kotta, whose sins have been absolved by worshij 
ping the feet of Hara, declargs greeting, to the princes of the e 
conquering race. 

** Bounded by the suburbs of the northery division, are the - 
named Eorandiyé and the Devakunda, appertaining to which psd << 
the villages of Timandira, Konkola, Jambupadraka (and) Prasanné. * 3 
These villages thus named up to their boundaries on four sides 
(with)*their Jawful (?) entrance, quarries and rfliines, free of encum- ~ “a ; 
brances I give to Bodhaéka Simanta, son of Mundi, on seeing his 
proper conduct, with this edict which must be observed by you, 
princes of the earth-conquering race, so long as (there would be) 
men of virtue and politeness on earth. So it is said in the Dhar- ~ 
ma Sastra. Lands have been given (in donation) by several princes x 
commencing from Sagare, whosesoever is the land for any time :4 


a 
“3 


"his and even his is the produce (thereof) for the time bani ia 


Whenever any one is the occupant of any land, he has the usu. 
fruct thereof for the time. But seeing these gifts made by your 
predecessors, ye princes, b@ not apprehensive of the diminiftion of me 
your power (demerit). (or) the observance of another's grant « — 
is more meritorious and is fraught with greater merit than a gift 
by one’s self. Whoever resumes a land given either by himself or 
another, rots with his ancestors in filth «n the form of maggots. 
Moreover this earth like a harlot is a mistress to many; while 


) 


> 


. 
YY. & 
oe * 
~ 


sf 
” 


‘yirtues he will have to upheave sighs of fire (remorse) to the 

heavens. Knowing fortune to be as unsteady as the dew-drop on 

the lotus leaf, and life as brief, and seeing how every earthly thing 

‘moulders away, let none wipe away another's fame.”’ - 

op — - 
he inscription of Sri Rajabhanja Deva is a little larger than 

e firs ane is coe Sand as it bears no date. - 
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; WMITIAASSaz | 


efa | amawaqaaad waerafacer war Harare: 
fafausartufafas: Ss S17: tacararey: | SIMtte Fryar 
awadaatfys arc fast wie cua: ufauag 
fausear afasafauitwar <zufay aaieuqgan feqaaer- 
aram wera: | weatateaidista: =Trsray Fawer- 
42ay BS Blaiaaaqetanar zufa Wafsastemy Blecmaysr 
sauctua: (sw afaa:?) amma: Meaa anaqiafes we 
» Sana war ufafsa wa <xrst afufecfearafaursnat a 
fai <a: que aw fat oma: ;——————irqwarel wouc- 
mera Alaa ao: STA )CIAHRSa: GIAAT AE || HATA 
feisreuntsaat sucamgarnuifa arate taxa waxy 
aramataara miattaaat mara wafatea Stared: 4 eT- 
Saas Za! Hiw aazdaa faut zl ale WISAla- 
eracaa @ eau faafeiaa geme(?)wifa: | aaa eat 
Senicifamaap ataenraareratat watE: | Say Set ae 
astusaurent cifa: anctifefs dw ae act yat ae 
az dal WAT Ha: | WAV Ara: gee lauttual| Mea BAAT- . 
Aq VEC UIAUIAS || BCU VRS MIA elfaaqgyel | afs- 
wiat ataaat fueta: ae aaa || alos fafatca RISTa 
asua vancicfaey faawc|) waa AeIaTda GAG 9a 
 faufeee faatraumae:y cfs aaancorafagarat faa 
water aaa stan | anafacaciat fe Ger afte 
yea: qtaaai fasrar:  % 1 Ny i “a | 
pend Sri Réjabhanja Deva’s (grant). : 
“‘Be it so! May Bhava the lord of Bhavani, sole sovereign ‘ofall is , iy 
! » the orlds, dispeller of worldly fears, conversant with pe es 
6 © of various samddht and omniscient, be for your prosperity. ; 
i 2s AT. the ‘site of the vast forest of religious eenicnarea ul 
: 


e. > of hermitages , there was a ruler of men, Virabhadra by ns 
| liv J of the MEF OES, 4@ynasty, who yheing protested + gu 
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Vashishtha, his priest, was competent to destroy is ads 


wn , 


with his picked sceptre, 
In the commencement of the dynasty of the Bhanja, (th 
born (to him) a son, the prosperous Kotta, who was a confi Z 
¥ in the wilderness of his foes, a hero, pure and courteous "( 
pe ennar): Equally eminent and prosperous (with his oe an 
‘a hundred chiefs and rulers qf men paid homage to his feet, w 
$ri Ranabhanja, of world-wide fame. His son, the prospe 
Raéjabhanja Deva, of the earth-conquering «ace inhabiting - 
* who is a cupid (in comeliness) and strength, supereminent, I 
and of exalted renown, victorious over his enemies and ‘like: ais 
king Yudhishthira ever attentive to the government of his ae 9 
and ittent on his duties in works of peace, ‘being absolved from 
all his sins by his devotion at the feet of Hara, says greeting to ~ 
the princes of the earth-conquering race. 4 
Bounded by the suburbs of thé northern divisions and 
taining to the pate of Brahmanvesat is the village deno 


= 
_* = 
-_ 
de 18. » » oe 


” 
‘ pe _ 
a 


- 
a 
) 
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ee sisinis hired Buddha, son of Mundi Sigincien free ee 

___ yents and incunfbrances and by means of this copper plate fas Pte, 

| ‘So long as there are virtuous men on earth, this must be observed Peer 
- by you, princes of the oarth-conquering race. It is sai@in the — 

codes of legislation, lands have been given by many a primes” im 

ie commencing from Sagara; whosoever is the possessor of the land, 


ty his and only his is the fruit thereof. Ye princes, be not suspi- = 


- e10us as to your demerit; for endless is bhe reward which alike ee 
-  batits him who grants and who Observes the gifts. Whoever = 
tre yesimes a land given either by himsglf or another (in gift), rots  — 
. with his ancestors in filth in the form of maggots. Moreover : 
hig this earth as a harlot is a mistress to many, while this mortal frame — 
3 is frail and fragile, unless one betimes practises virtues, he must utter | 
se é “Wiyneous ?., sighs of repentance to the heavers. Unsteady as, Le 
46 © dew drop on the lotus leaf, know thus thy fortune to be tickle a 


- RS ame brief, Seeing how every earthly thing moulders away, let st. > : 
er wipe aerey: another's reputation. . 
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| The Alla Upanishad, a spurious chapter of the A Hurrdat Fola—tert, 
translation, and notes.— By Ba’su Ra'senpraca'La Mirna. 
A ie 
: (Read 5th July, 1871.) | - 
Fifty years ago Mr. Francis Ellis of Madras brought to the 
notice of this Soc iety the existence of a modern imitation of the 
Yajur Veda prepared by some Jesuft Missionaries of the last cen- 
tury with a view to establish, by Vedie evidence, the divinity of 
Jesus Christ and the authenticity of the Bible. The attempt was 
characterised by Mr. Ellis as a “ religious imposition without a 
parallel.” From a manuscript which I have lately received from 
Babu Harischandra of Benares,* it appears, however, that g cour= 
tier of the Emperor Akbar had, a century before,anticipated the 
Jesuits, and attempted to impose upon the Hindu public in the same 


way by producing an apocryphal chapter of the Atharva Veda, * 
designed to establish the superiority of the religion of his master, st 
and to enlist on its behalf the attachment of his Hindu sub- 

. “4 
jects, = 


The forgeries were, in either case, very clumsy, but the Jesni 
having selected the Yajur Veda, every chapter of which is ae 
known, and has very precise and authentic commentaries, laid them- | 
selves open to easy detection, and failed to give currency to their ee 
work; whereas the Muhammadan, by selecting the Atharva he, 

\ Veda, of which a complete MS. was nowhere available, which 
was not religiously studied, and the extent of which, from the ab- 
sence of commentaries, was undefined, avoided such a contingency. : 
It is possible that an Atharva school of Pippalada to which the 

Be ~ latter appealed, did once exist, but there is no mention of it in the 4 

-  Charanavydha, nor is théresany text of that school extant. Tt 

‘ might have been among the now lost S’4khas, and ifso, in appealing — 

to it, the author invoked an authority which nove could consult, and 
adopted a course, the futility of which has been very cuttingly con- 

- dgmmed in the Tantravartika, where it is said, ““ 1f aman maint 


aie . at aa Dr. Biihler’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, from Guzerat aes no % mm 
i ‘Mhe existence of a MS. of this Upanishad in the possession of a oti. “* 
ig Papel! Vadodara, fk s ye 
; * 7 “a | é fe ; 2 





a! “4 ° - 
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| ° Pr, ees ae 
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a _sost tradition to have been a source, he may pro oe 
he” pleases, for it is like ‘appealing HS a dead” witness,” “(nr 
tasékshika-vyavahéray achcha pralinas/ikhd mula Tea-kalpay 
ygsrochate sa tat pramdné Kurydt). 
exposure in such a course is, however, reduced to a ul 
and hence it has been ,adopted very frequently by mec time 
even modern Indian authors tp establish the authenticity of parti 
cular opinions and dogmas, and even of entire works. ‘TI e in- 
numer able Tantras and Upa Pura imas, Which are now met witl h, ow: ve a 
*S their names solely to this cause, wr the Pippalada sikhg ‘itself h as fin 
been appealed to more than once for that purpose. Two or thre pax 
centuries before the Muhammadan forger, a pious Vaishoas $4 - 
attributed to that” school a composition on fhe divinity of the ue 
youthful Gopila, the Gopdla Tapani, which found in so distinguishec 
a scholar as Jiva Gos’vami a commentator; and several other ‘soa 
eryphal Upanishads are likewise affiliated to the same parents ge. 

_ Manifest, however, as the spurious character of such attempts 2° 
to the literary critic, their success among Indian sectaries has 
been generally very great. In the case of the Mubesaees 
“ ‘forger it was complete, and many otherwise Sensible and well-re 
people were entirely misled by it. The late Sir Raja Radhakant 
‘Bahadur was so far taken in as to introduce into his great lexicon 
® the word Allah, as a Sanskrit vocable, and to quote this sptrious ye 
ae work for his authority, Even now many pandits admit its authen-— ar 

h ticity, and are prepared to subscribe to the tenets ineulcated in- et 
ae ‘believing that it is only Vedantism in an obscure shape, duo 

to the mystic character of the Veda from which it proceeds. ~~ 

| the MS. of the Allah Upanishad is, even for an Upanishad which | oo 

 elass of works are generally short, of very limited extent, comprising | 4 

> only two pagesof6Glineseach. The language i is obscure, apparently — e. 

0 Shag ) made with a view to imitate the Vedic style; but the imitation — r Sil 
. is ‘neither happy, nor grammatically correct. Vedie words are 

‘: ce y used, but without any appreciation of their original import, 

3 © a hte vation to each other is but ill-governed by the: | 

; inini. A plural verb has been twice used for a, sin rt 

t vo, and. the adjectives do not always correspond with” weit 

gist Pp goliocation i is throughout so defective that it is ait 


a _ a. 4 9 
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“$2 * cult to understand the text, and several well-read pandits to whom ' 
¢/ T have shown the M8. declare it to be in a gorrupt Sanskrit, on tel-. 

ae ligible to them. I have myself had the greatest difficlty in in gues- 

2 sing at*the meanmng, and only sucteeded in doing: so, by. following. 


the same plan which is adopted in deey phering ancient inserip- 4 
tions. That I have been throughout successful in coming to~ od 
Bs ' the meaning which the author attached to his sentences, I cannot! 
» venture to affirm ; but the matter is of so little import that mistakes — 
on my part are not likely to lead to any material consequence. ; 
Lhe work opens in the usual Hindu style, with a salutation to ~~ 
Ganes® a, and the invocation of the mystic Om; but it has noo <s 
‘ sdnti mantra or benediction of any kind. This is remarkable, as ae: 
ther@is no Upanisliad that I am aware of (and T have efamined — 
nearly a hundred of them, both authentic and apocry phal,) which x : 
_. has not its appropriate s’dxti, introduced both at the beginning and 
the end, It is probable, however, that the author of the Allah” 
Upanishad, though doubtless familiar with some of the authentic 
_ Upanishads, was not aware of, or did not notice, the constancy of i 
the s‘Anti in that class of compositions, and hence the omission ; or 
‘perhaps he accepted the Om, as sufficient for the purpose, and Lat oF 
not think a more amplified version of it netessary, and this is ye 
likely, as he must have noticed that Vedic compositions other thar eG 
Upanishads begin with Om only, without any other s‘anti. mm ' 
| _ The object of the work is to identify Allah with the gods of the” . 
vitae: ‘das, and to establish his pre-eminence. Accordingly the author — ; - 
a starts by saying that he who sustains all things and is the Bae a mals aN 
af of blessings is Allah, and he is the same with Mitra and V Re 
some is the God of gods, and manifest in his own light. He isk 
aw wise the great god Indra, and the ultimate object which | 
devout seek by their sacrific es. Warming up by these asse iota 
<a ‘the author next describes him as “the eldest, the greatest, ‘the _ 
noblest, the perfect, and even Brahma hiniself. ay th ‘ A F 
we he “3g is not the deity whom the prophet Muhammad | of Mece: 
= filor ‘ified, but he whom Akbar so adored. The peek : 
gin making the distinction is worthy of note, and shows « 
wi vith punich the work was got up. Akba 
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the Arabic article a/ in a Sanskrit soniposte pie or, wha 
probable, with a view npt to hurt the feelings of ue fi it | ful 
offensively, he has made him to appear as “a prophet’ : , am 
not al-rasil *‘ the prophet.” The same coneiderntanl nowsyer, did 
; not govern the writer in writing of the Hindu gods, and so } 
more positive in making the Allah of his patron supersede the:s 
» trinity of Brahma, Vishyu aml S’iva, and assume to Ee the 
functions of creation, preservation and destruction. Acco: cor 
the Hindu seriptures, the deity, before the greation of the vu = 
floated on the waters of a universal ocean, or was the pete 3 
water, and the author borrows the idea and calls Allah “w , ter my 
he is the lord of sacrifices; the receiver of all sacrificial offer rly; 555 : 
and tite source of the heavenly glory of the Tlindu sages: satin | 
eeived even by Indra, from him proceeded M4y4, the heaven, and | he : 
rest of the universe in succession, Near the conclusion, the Arab ; 
phrases Allahu Akbar, Allah itillah have been very adroitly ix 
duced as ‘‘ the identity of the uncreate God.”” The first plu . 
also been repeated, as is usually done in the Acdn, or Muh 1 
© madan call to prayer. Then follows a formula in which the Tau utrie 
Pome ysto syllables Drum, fri, and pat are worked in the forn m “ oe 
_ &@ prayer for the preservation of all animated beings; and the w is ork 
Te . concludes BS reiterating the maxim that the Allah of the » phe 


ihe illallah icbnrupted into tllalleti illaliah. oe 
» m4 The distinction between Allah, the supreme being, and illdh r m 
‘ Sigg the name of an old Arabian idol, whence idols or gods has 
_ been generally borne in mind. The forner is written with an 
initial sj— a, and declined as a word of the maseuline gender = 
Ry _ with a short vowel ending, the final h being changed into the: San- Be 
| Ai gt rit aspirate vrsarga. The latter is written with an initial ¢ == ast 
' d treated as a word of the feminine gender, ending in ST = 
‘but the distinction not having been always carefully observe ice 
text has, in many places, become quite obscure, and in the first lin 
> L 1ave be een obliged to analyse a word in search of a Sanskrit o 
Sto dec uce a consistent meaning. Sir Raja Radhékénta Bahaduy, 2] 
-AbeC ting the text :to be genuine, took the feminine t/éh to mean the. = i 

Godhead, ¢. ¢., Maya, and his guess has the support 
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ag’ he use of ve mystic syllables hrum, hrin and phat indigatea: a iS 
' a to subject the mysticism of the Tantras to the supremacy 
of | the Allah of Muhammad Akbar, so,as not to let the followers of — 










-- that system escape, or in other words to make the whole of the . te 
Hind community bowgto the religion of the new prophet. ~The > ui 
‘syllables, as as already shown in my paper on certain inscr iptions from : 


the Chusan Archipelago (ante, vol. xxiv, p. 325), are parts of thé 
hg ig ae of the different manifestations of Durga. 

The use of Akbar's name in the MS. leaves no doubt of its 
having been got up in the time of that emperor by one of his — 
courtiers, to give currency to his new faith among his Hindu sub- 
oy: 4 jects, but who he was it is impossible now to determine, It 

is impossible, likewise, to ascertain whether it was done at the 
instigation, or with the knowledge, of the emperor, or whéther he too 
was deluded by a Vedic prophecy of the superiority of his doctrine. | me 
‘it said in the Ain « Akbaréi that Badadoni, the author of the — 
2 takhab ul-tawdrikh, was a great Sanskrit scholar, and was -om- or 
loyed by Akbar in translating the Atharvan Veda into Persian ; i= 
At as he was a devout Muhammadan who looked with horror u is 
. é new faith of his master, and freely stigmatized it in his histo 
‘ ; . of tl aga vei it is not at all likely that he would be guilty ori 
. valli y Akbar 1 a prophet, and Allah the God of Muhammad Akbar, aN uF, 
and Raia! that of the Awuabian prophet, unless we belisva: it was 
ee lone with a view to ridicule the religion of Akbar, which is scarcel , A, 
se opr obable. A writer in the Quah Akhbér, a Hindustani ne vspa Jer 
pat Lackoom, says it is the work of the Hidn Hhdndn or Lord | | ee am- 
| of Akbar, but as there were several such officers d , t 
g and ‘prosperous reign of that monarch, it is not Pees 
n which of them was the author of ‘this gross } 
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TRANSLATION. 


ey Sage to Ganes’a. Om! Allah, the bestower : of 
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ad following different readings are taken i Ra aja, Radhakanta's Bin 
nic ‘Vol, VILL, p, 155, 
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| _ litra; he is Varuna; he sustains the things* (of this world). 
en. God) who is Varuna, who is the king, verilyf gaye us 


“We attain§ that lah who is Mitra, The God (illah am 
8 (iN is Mitra and Varuna. He is manifest (in his own 
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(all). 








is Indra of the— (?); he is the Indra of the hotds ; he‘is th 9 grea 5 
dIndra, The God (Allah) of the gods (allah) ifthe eldest, the ; 
a nate the noblest, the perfect, the Brahma. The God (allah) of. 2 
‘the. or pphet Muhammad Akbar is the God, (allah) of the gods, (illan), 
OA ! thou art thealestroyer, the preserver, the only Brains qj 
‘alah i is Restec, and consequently he is every reservoir. Allah is the 
Wacrac(inn) of the sacrifice (yajfia), the sacrifice (hutva) of the sacri- ’ 


(hota). Allah is the sun, the moon and all the stars. He 
| is the heavenl} glory** of the sages (rishis). O thou Uunper- 
ceivablott even by Indra, (from the) celestially radiant}} Allah first ~ 7% 
proceeded Maya and then the sky and the rest. 
- He.verily upholds the diverse forms of the earth§§ as well as 
“the heavenly bodies. mt, 
~Tdllah who is Varuna, who is the God verily gave us (all), Gogg ee 
dilah) the great, (Akbar), God (Illah) the great, (Akbar), He is — 
an the God of all gods (illalleti-illim), Om! Allah il allah, ee an 
ity of the uncreate. JZrum and Ami” to the Atharva ae " 
reserve, (0) preserve all men and cattle and lions and aquatic 
‘atures unhurt. Phat, Hrum to the destroyeress of demons — ae 
uras), a of the prophet Muhammad Akbar is the God. * be 
er As _ Wlah, to the end ilillah. sae 
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* ‘The frat word asiRalldi ‘is evidently & compound of asma, we, ta “ 4G : 
a int tion. Jileh is the nominative to the verb dhatte avd a 

th Mitra and Varuna* which are ite counterparts, _ " - 

ree verily. . , 

ie verb is in the plural to indicate respect. aati 

“a4 verb is yami, and the ha before it ie an expletive. 

Lows is in the geuitive plaral, 

| rontence is very puzzling; 1 take it to bea 

| arcion Alla; Ava to preserve changing to ins 

a lath one Babe ponies notion with alla aa in the word Akshauhini; 

. m “ the solitary” single or one, 

“i ~y vind = to divya heavenly and cas* light. y . ) 

wae Bee grea chaacttnrer ih ee eg 5 = a * en ee 


from antarikeha aa, 
: ra = prithivi afl ai, for certainty. Se 
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The Rock-cut Excavations at Harchoka discovered hy Caer. W pe 
SAMUELLs, when employed as Boundary Commissioner on the Jewel 
and Ohutié-Nagptr frontier, Season 1870-71.—By Carr. W.4 

' SaMvUELLS, Assistanr Commissioner, Pacuuaua, Cuorp LINE 


(With plates VI and IX.) ae 


On the left bank of the Mluwéhi or Muwai river, which forms tl 5) 
northern boundary of the Chutia-Nagpir Tributary State of | th: ir ig: 
Bhokar, stands the small village of Harchoka.* ,»About a quarter of , 
a mile lower down the river and on the same side, a nallah forms it 

junction with the Muw4hi in an oblique direction so as to form 
angle with it of about 34°. Within the tongue’of land thus forme 


: * 
Sr 1--- 
yr 








The remarks on the Pippalada Sakha at page 170 were mate . 
after reference to only one MS. of the Charanavytha Bos 
. the writer. Sir Raji Radhékanta’s MS. quoted in his Ss a He waa | 
druma has Paippalas, and Professor Max Miiller, in his REE 
7 Sanskrit Literature,’ (p. 374) gives Paippaladas which is ee = = 
founded on"a ‘‘ con) jecturaligmendation” of his texts Bite sly 
d the Vishnu Purana which names the first teacher of the schoe 


Pippalada. The name does not occur in the two MSS. quoted y : 
ee ‘the learned professor. 7. ‘ | 














. pou waere tie Tock Overhead has been left to form a roof; and 
the ‘uncoloured portions those where the rock has been cut away 
leaving them open to the sky. 4x 
I shall hereafter particularise the several parts by references 

‘the plan; but 1may as well endeavour to give here a RE 
idea of their arrangement and dimensions, and this will perhaps — =: 

“be gained best by following me in an imaginary walk through ss we 
the ‘excavations. & 
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The Rtock- cut Watavatiows at Harchoka discovered by Ca. 
Sasvenss, when employed as Boundary Commissioner on yp 
. and Chutia-Na agpiy Frontier, Season 1870-71.—By Carr. w. 
e Samverns, AssIsTANT Ocueuctuatoiaee PacnuMBA, CHORD LINE, 
(With plates VI and IX.) 
On the left bank of the Muwiht or Afuwai river, which for hi 
(en Ree? of the Chutia-Na kee pe aaae ateY State of c ns 
a 


| junction with the Muwéhi in an oblique direction so as to form & 
angle with it of about 34°, Within the tongue’of land thus formec 
lies a bed of coarse-grained granite, the surface of which slopes 
down to the bed of the Muwahi, above which it rises in its highest 
part to about 9 or 10 feet. In this rock, at a distance of 37 yards 
from the point at which the nallah forms its junction with the 
river, are to be found the remains of a somewhat extensive excava- 
tion comprising courts, vestibules, chambers, and shrines. 
The following notes, with the aid of the plan accompanying this” 
paper, will, I hope, be found sufficiently clear and explicit to convey 
a fair idea of the form and peculiarities of this interesting oxcayee 
- tion. 
: The darker coloured portions of the plan represent the solid rock e« 
which has been left standing to form the walls and other eomponent 
! parts of the temple. The lighter shade of colour represents those _ Stes 
/ portions where the rock overhead has been left to form aroof; a 
; the uncoloured portions those where the rock hag been cut away, 
. leaving them open to the sky. Ms 
I shall hereafter particularise the several parts by references_to 
- the plan ; but I may as well endeavour to give here a general 
idea of their arrangement and dimensions, and this will perhaps: 
be gained best by following me in an imaginary walk t | 
the ‘excavations. a 
iy proceeding to the north side we descend 54 feet into the solid _ 
by @ nari ow Aight, of ape and find ourselves in an open 
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rs passage, 244 feet long, that leads both right and left. Immediate- 

_ dy in front of us is a shrine with a porck (12/ & 9’) facing west. 
oaths Proceeding along the passage to the right we turn the corner of 
the porth, which is then to our left; and opposite it, on our right 







| a dormitory. After passing the porch we enter a court measur- 
ing 18 feet by 19 feet, at the western extremity of which is a cell 

or shrine. In front is the hall or main apartment which taay be 
entered from the couet or through a vestibule on our left. The 
passage and court we have just been through, are both open to the 
sky. Dut now we enter the vestibule under a flat roof of solid 
rock, and at the’entrance find a large sculpture of Ganesh cut on 
“the wall in relief.° There: are two entrances to the hall from this 
vestibule, and the same number from the court. The hallmeasures —~ 

39 feet by 18 feet, the roof being supported by a double row of 
pillars, ten in number, at a height of 5 feet 9 inches from the 
floor. This is the av yerage height of the other roofed portions of 
the excavation, excepting the cells, There are seven cells leading 

off from the hall on three of its sides, and in one corner there is a” 
“recess which formed a receptacle for idols. The largest cell is 

6 feet square and 4} feet high. Returning to the vestibule by 
which we entered, we turn to the right, and leaving two small 
shrinés and, what appears to have been a sleeping place, on our 

e left, pass along a passage 16 feet long, and 2} feet broad, which is 
open to the sky, like the passage beforementioned. ‘This leads into 
a court 20 feet long; and near the end we enter from, there stands 
a porch, with four columns supporting its roof. This porch is not 
_ connected with ay shrine or cell; and fromm geld a serene « 2 one ae 
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pe eorle s met to sit and converse. Benes this actos we ent or a voral 

! Bae feet < 8 feet 9 inches) closed in front wage one ne h hal 
its length by the solid rock, the roof of the other ae | 
ported in front by a single pillar. There are five cells op z off 
ae iat bieyerandah: This ends our iaspentings of the ae roy a a a wh, 
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the court we pass by the stone figures of a pais ir 0 fb Us “Hes 


ila to those by which we enter _— | i fis. 


| and, stands, what I conjecture may ssa been, an altar, sanctuary, | 
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The section drawing represents the temple reconstructed, for it 
is now almost entirely dsstroyed, and I doubt if in another fifty 
years any traces of it will be left. The river just above the temple 
takes a very sharp bend, in the re-entering angle of which @ creek | 


has been formed by the eroding action of the water, ( Vide P1. vi.) 


and from the bank of the river being in this part low and shelving, * 
the river, during the temporary impetuosity of floods, dashes with 
full velocity into this creek, and sweeping over the bank completely 
submerges the temple, which, at the highes floods is, throughout 
its greater portion, about two feet below the surface of the water. 
It was a work of considerable time and labour to clear the ruins 
of the debris that lay within, but when this had bBen done, it was 
satisfactory to find that enough remained to enable me to form a 
very-correct idea of what the excavations had been like in their 
perfect state. As a whole they assume rather an odd form, but this 
must be attributed to the limited space that was available for the pur- 
pose, the cell nearest the river being only nine yards distant from if. 
I am inclined to think that these excavations have been made at 


“three distinct periods, and for this reason I have, for distinction’s 
sake, styled the three parts the upper, middle, and lower temples ~ 


respectively. The lower has all the appearances of being the 
oldest. None of the columns in that part remain intact, but from 
the lower portions that remain, they appear to have had no’ base 
like those in the hall of the middle temple. The latter is, in my 
opinion, the latest excavation of the three. The two columns which 
remain standing in the upper temple are very rudely fashioned. 
The middle temple on the other hand has a much more finished 


‘appearance, the walls of the hall being rubbed qnite smooth. 


I could find no inscriptions in the lower temple. The inscription 
marked B was found on the verandah-wall of the upper temple, 
near the entrance to one of the cells. The inscriptions marked 
A, ©, D, EB, F, and G were cut on the hall pillars, only f five of which 
I found standing, 


The doorway shown in the section drawing, in which a pair df © 
grotesque looking figures* support the scroll of lotus, stem and 


flowers, is the only attempt at ornamentation that is to be seen. The 
other doorways are each set off with a boréer of plain mouldings. 


* ‘These aoe were called Airttimukh by the Muharrir mentioned on p. 130. 
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I found the roof of the upper temple, excepting over the upper 
cell, ina perfect state, and it was by observing that the edge or 
eave of the terraced roof had been chiselled off straight, that I 
was eiabled to conclude with certainty that the courts of the 
temple had been originally made open to the sky just asI found — 
* them. This peculiarity of the Harchoka excny ation was also ap- 
parent from finding a portion of the roof of the porch L project- 
ing from the back wall, whilst onthe wall of the open *passage 
at its side, chisel-manks could be traced not only above the level 
of the projecting fragment but right up to the top of the wall. It | 
| was by such aids as these, thatin other parts of the temple I 
| could ascertain What portions had been originally left roofed, and 
what unroofed. * — 

A very intelligent Muharrir who accompanied the chief of Chang- 
Bhokar to my camp informed me, that when he had visited this 
temple on a former occasion, he found a slab of stone lying amongst 
the debris which bore the inscription “ Kirt Mohendres Gopal, 

| Pattan, Sambat, 744, (A. D. 688).”? I searched everywhere for 

| this stone but was unable to find it. Itis, however, a question * 

| * whether in this instance the man’s imagination and intelligence 

had not shot ahead of his palseographic attainments and combin- 
ed to get the better of his veracity, for, though gifted with a smat- — \ 
tering of Sanscrit and a good knowledge of Hindi, he was unable , 

e to make anything of the inscriptions which I copied. I am there- 
fore inclined to doubt his having deciphered a complete inscription 
unless the characters were comparatively modern Hindi, in which 
case it was probably. a transliteration on cut stone of one of the 
original inscriptions on the hall pillars. This supposition, in the” - 
event of there being any truth in the man’s statement, becomes the 
more probable when one considers that all the inseriptions which | 

I found were cut on the solid walls and pillars, and that therefore 
men who obviously engraved their names on such like places with 

. view to pérpetuating their memory were not likely to. commit 

the record of them to anything so liable to loss and destruction a: 

a slab of stone of so comparatively small a size as that indic 
to me by the mohurir. It remains to be seen whether the said — 
| inscription can be corroborated by any of those T have co P ae if 
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not, I should disregard it altogether. If the characters which 
form the inscriptions I have copied, were compared with Prinsep’s 
Tables, I think they would be found similar to those in use about 
the 9th or 10th centuries of our era. But the inseriptions do not 
. necessarily fix the age of the temple, unless the substance of 
what is inscribed, specially points to their being coeval: and it ap- 
pears to be as great a fallacy,to suppose that the ages of ancient 
inscriptions can be determined from the particular forms of their 
characters. (See Mr. Ottley’s paper in the Archeologia, Vol. XXVI., 
on an ancient MS. of Aratus.) Therefore until all the inscriptions 
I have sent to the Society have been deciphered, it will be impossi- 
ble to say whether there exists any reliable evidente a3 to the age 
of these. excavations; but most undoubtedly it may be said that 
° they are of creat antiquity. 
. It will be observed that up to this point, I have been speak- 
ing of the excavations as ‘‘a temple,’ but this term is probably 
open to objection as not being indicative of their true and original 
character. This may be: but it must be borne in mind that I 
* have been speaking of them heretofore as judged by present 
appearances. = 
I venture no opinion as to whetherit is a Brahmanical or 
Buddhist excavation. The evidence that meets one’s eye now 
- in viewing what remains, shows that it has been used, latterly 
atall events, as a Sivite place of worship. If, therefore, any . 
portion of it was originally Buddhist, all that was characteristic 
in it of the temples of thatgeligion was no doubt designedly pot 
rid of by the usurping sect. Inthe cells of the lower temple, I 
found no lingams. In the centre of each though, there was a rock- 
_  eut plinth, on which the lingam might possibly have been placed, 
But of course it mightas well have borne any other object of 
adoration, either Sivite or Buddhist, to suit the views of ¢he party in 
possession. I do not remember seeing a single rock-cut plinth in 
the cells surrounding the hall. Each of these cells contained a 
Via, lingam, but the pedestals on which they rested were cut out “of =< 
| stone that was foreign to the locality. These cells may therefore 
| ‘at one time have been used as dormitories. ) 
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_ Possibly then the Harchoka excavation was originally a temple 
and monastery combined, and in the arranggment and variety of its 
several parts was, for hn excavated structure, probably as complete f 
for the pfurposes for which it was designed, as I believe it to be, 
in the above respects, unique, a 





* 
References to the plan of the Harchoka Excavations. 


A. Access to the temple is gained by these two flights of steps, 
one being on the north side, and the other on the east. 

B. These are niches in the rock, situated near the entrances, 
and about level with a man’s breast. They probably held some 
image or symbol, that was the first object of adoration to the” vota- 
ries of the temple. 

C. A ledge of rock 3 feet high, forming a pedestal for two stone 
figures of bulls, couchant. 

D. Cells or shrines. Excepting those in the lower pier stcend they 
each contain the symbol of the lingam. 

E. Pillars of solid rock. The base and capital of the hall pillars 
are both alike in size and form, and shaped thus— 
The shaft is square, the central part being reduced to an 
octagonal form by chamfering the angles. There is a 
feeble imitation of longitudinal beams resting on the pillars, consis- 

¢ ting of a band of rock, of the same breadth as the pillar, projecting 
about an in¢h or so below the level of the roof. 

F. This has been a square plinth of rock standing about 3 feet 
high with columns at the corners supporting the roof. Wrom there 
being a shallow oval-shaped basin or hollow in the centre, I con- 
clude that this was an altar fgr bloody sacrifices. 

G. Sanctuaries. These recesses have a ledge (g) about 8 
or 9 inches high projecting from the base of the wall, and 





ofatrough-like shape in front. On these ledges, the prinsipel 


deities of the temple were probably placed, the trough being 
= doubtless made to prevent the water and oil used in the bath- ne 
ing and anointing of the images from spreading and vili ng 
the place. From concluding that these were the Feooptacieg f 
the principal images, I have called them sanctuaries, thoug wan 
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ing in the privacy essential to the priest in the performance of the 
sacrifice, which is ordingrily performed with closed door. But 
privacy might have been obtained by putting up a purdah, or screen ; ; 
an expedient of which we have a notable instance inthe veiling off 
of the sanctuary of the jabernacle with a curtain or veil. 

H. and J. Thése portions wére so much split up and worn away 
that I cannot well conjecture fo what uses they could possibly haye 
been put. I, however, hazard the suggestion that, from having 
been, to all appearances, plain surfaces rajsed but a foot or two 
above the floor, they were used as sleeping places by the priests and 


Ps tad 


servants of the temple. 

' K. and L.* Porches. The Porch K has a low parapet on three 
sides for the purpose of keeping out the water that would wash 
past it on its way to the channel at M. The Porch L has a raised 
floor, and a rock-cut bench between the two pillars at the back. 

M. An outlet for the water that would necessarily collect in the 
courts and passages after any rainfall; the outlet being connected 
with an excavated drain, which, at a distance of 4 or 5 paces from 
the temple, branches off both to the right and left, and discharges 
its contents into either the nallah or river, according to the channe? 
it takes. These drains were probably covered over so as to effect 
the more rapid discharge of the temple drainage, 

N. Remains of some large image which has been injured be- 
yond identification. 

O. Remains of a large image of Ganesh. . 

P. Sculptured figures, said to be images of Vishnu. ® 

.. The sculptures N, O, and P, are all gut out on the rock wall 
in relief. 

On slabs of stone lying here and there within the temple were 
sculptured images which were known to the most intelligent Hin- 
dus in my own camp and the camps of the native chiefs in attendance 
on me, as representations of the following deities: 

FAT dhe he ete Sued 2g COR e hase viene One siege, 4 


Mahadeo, with serpent and trident, .... Two images, “~ _ 


by 2 feet. 


evel riding in 5 different PROS canvas Slab measuring 4 feet 
Jur riding on a lion with spear inhand, One image. 
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eel and Parbati (Durga) seated to- : | 
Giteccne bull, ...+...<cvescusseg.} OOMEMS™ 
There were a few others which none of the people could identify. 
The lewer figure on pl. ix. represents the device mentioned in 
the Proceedings, Asiatic Society, Bengal, fox 1871, p. 237. 





= 





Nore.—The Chief of Chang-BhoRér informed me that_ there | 
were other excavations in Chang-Bhokér near the villages of 
Chataunré, Gur, Ghagrf, and Kanjia, but none of them so ex- 
tensive as the Harchoka one; and he seemed to think that others 


would be found in the jungles of Chang-Bhokir if search and i 
enquiry were made. In Singrauli of Rewah, besides the exten- | 
sive excavations at Maré and Deykah* which I visited, I am told — : 
that there are others at Lilaur near Saipur. — Pad 
oe 
™ * See, Vol. VII, Asiatic Researches. 
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Translations from the Tarikh ¢ Firiteshahi. 
[Continued from Journal for 1870, p. 51.] 


THe REIGcN or Mv’1zz-uppin,—By P. WuHattey, Esa., C. 8. 


Praise be to God, the Masterwof the learned, and benediction on 
his prophet Muhammad, and a thousand salutations to all hia 
descendants. Invoking these blessings I, the weak Zia i Barani 
the compiler of the history of Firdz Shah, continue my narrative — 
as follows: In the reign of the emperor Mu’izz-uddin Kaiqub4éd, 
grandson of the Emperor Balban, I was a mere child, and what L 
have set*down in this history of the events and results of his rule, 
I heard from my father, Muayyid-ul-Mulk, and my tutors who were 
the most learned men of the age. From them I have heard that 
in the months of the year 685, A. H., Sultan Mu’izz-uddin Kaiqu- 
bad, son of Bagharra Khan, and grandson of the emperor Balban, 
succeeded the latter and was established on the throne of Dihli 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen years. This emperor Mu’izz- 
uddin was a prince of generous actions and noble qualities; he” 
had a well-ordered temper, a refined nature, and great comeliness 
of person, but the desires of self-indulgence and a longing to gratify 
youthful appetites, and a taste for wealth and luxury had carried 
their assault into his breast. From infancy up to the day he 
succeeded to the throne he had been trained under the eye of his 
grandfather, Balban, and so many rigorous guardians were 
appointed to look after him, that he had no.chance of enjoyment, 
and no opportunity of gratifying his caprices. Im their fear of the 
emperor Balban, his guardians never suffered him to cast a glance 
ona pretty face, or to taste a cup of wine. Night and day stern- 
tempered. preceptors were set over him, who laboured to polish and 
refine | im. There were professors who instructed him in writing, 
and science, and deportment, and others who taught him to shoot, | 
and to play at ball, and to hurl the javelin, and they never allowed 
him to offend against propriety, or to be guilty of an ill-bred action 
or to speak an uncourteou® word. When suddenly and unex pect- 
| edly aud without reference to his wishes haswas happily established 
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on a throne, the magnificence of which had been greatly amplified, 
and in an empire reaching to the shores ef the ocean, and became 
possessed of a power, which dthers had for years been exhausting 
themsélves and putting their lives in jeopardy to obtain, without 
accomplishing their desire,—when thus all at once he became 
absolutely his own master in pursuing his wishes and working 
them out,—he put ont of remembrance all he had read and heard 
and learnt and acquired, and laid on the shelf his lessons of science 
and manners, and plunged headlong into pleasure and dissipation, 
indulging in the wildest excesses and holding the gratification of 
his youthful caprices above royal cares and the momentous affairs 
of empire. Thus when the harsh violence and tyranny of Balban, 
with the constraint of fear and the oppressive awe inspired by his 
sixty years’ rule, was wholly and summarily removed, and in place 
of an old king of ripe experience and mature years, wayward, 
arbitrary, penetrating, artful, an old wolf girdled with such a ter- 
rorism of reproof and chastisement and bonds and imprisonment, 
that under the coercion of his rule not a desire of sport and levity, 
not a sigh for.wine and love found utterance in the hearts of his 
* Jords and vassals, and the very names of sensuality, and self-indul- 
gence and jest and laughter, of masquerades and minstrels were 
never breathed on the lips of the chiefs and nobles of the empire, 
nay, had been forgotten by the people at large, in his stead, I 
say, there sat on the throne a king, youthful and comely, kindly, 
easy-tempered, luxurious, a votary of pleasure and gaiety, ardently 
enamoured of enjoyment, as careless of the right conduct of the affairs 
of government, as ignorant ‘of the way to keep them straight, 
without experience of the vicissitudes of the stars, or skill to prove 
their treachery,—the kingdom was given over to triflers. Volup- 
tuaries and convivialists, seekers of pleasure, purveyors of wit, and 
inventors of buffooneries, who had kept in the back-ground, lurk- 
ing, unemployed, without a customer for their wares, c int 

request. Courtezans appeared in the shadow of every wall, and 
elégant forms sunned themselves on every balcony. Not a street 
but sent forth a master of melody, or a chanter of odes, In every 
quarter a singer or a song-writér lifted up his head. The times 
were in harmony with jovial tempers and easy circumstances; for- 
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tune smiled on parasites and courtiers prosperity went out t 
welcome the jester and, buffoon; pipers and courtezans saw | h 
star of love rise into the mansion of eminence, and the moon, pro- 
pitious to the queens of beauty, assumed the ascendant*in their 
horoscope. So the emperor Mu’izz-uddim and the nobles of his 
realm and empire, and the children of the peers and princes of his 
time, and the gay, the rich»the sensualists and the epicures who 
lived under his rule, one and all gave themselves up to gluttony 
and idleness and pleasure and merriment,sand the hearts of high 
and low alike were engaged in wine and love and song and car- 
nival. ‘* The ideas of the people adapt themselves to the faith of 
their kings.” Noble and old and young, learned and ignorant, 
philosopher and fool, Hindi and Musalman,” emerged from the 
cities of the provinces. Business and places of business assumed 
a new aspect to the world. All the people threw wide the windows 
of their pleasure-house. The Emperor Mu’izz-uddin ceased to 
reside in the city. Leaving the metropolis of the Red Fort for 
Kilok’hari, there, on the bank of a stream, he built a peerless 
palace, and laid out a park of surpassing magnificence, and with 





his princes and chiefs and nobles and intimates and servants of* 


the court, went thither and abode. All the princes and chiefs and 
gontlemen and men of science and officials reared booths near the 
palace; and afterwards finding that the Emperor was inclined to 
remain permanently at Kilok’hari, they erected palaces and villas 
each in his own quarter. Likewise the heads of every guild went 
from the city to Kilok’hari and resided; and Kilok’hari became 
populous and prosperous. The rumour of the employments of 
the Emperor, and his courtiers, high and low, and their favourite 
pursuits and their gaiety and mirth spread and reached all the 
quarters of the kingdom: and from all the quarters of the 
cities and of the empire, minstrels and rhetors, and beauties, 
and singers and wits and buffoons and mimics came to court. The 
place teemed with life, and licentiousness was the order of the 
day. The mosques were deserted by their worshippers and the 
taverns were thronged. No one cared to stay in the cloisters, 
but distilleries became places ‘of note. The price of wine rose 
tenfold. The people were plunged in pleasure and gaiety and 
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no thought of sadness, or anxiety, or grief, or care, or fear, or 
dread, or restraint found place in a single breast. The clever, 
the genial, the wits, and the jesters, one and all, migrated to 
the town. The minstrels and courtezans invented new modes 
of pleasing. The purses of the vintners and distillers were gorged 
with gold and silver coins. Beauties and swash;bucklers and 
iterary panders were overwhelmed yith gold and jewels. For the 
men of title and the men of letters there was nothing left to do 
but to drink wine, to make the assemblies sparkle with their wit, 
to vie with each other in repartee, to resign themselves to musi¢ 


and dice and largess, and the zest of the passing hour, anything 


to prop up life against the ‘insidious sapping of time, and give 
night and day their“fill of pleasure and repose. In fine they fur- 
nished the emperor’s court so superbly with beauty and wit, that 
the enchantment he drank in by ear and eye, never lost its hold 
upon his breast till death. Ziii Jahjahi and Husam, the her- 
mit, the wittiest of their time, and the best talkers of the age, 
men with a marvellous knack at bon-mots and unrivalled in 
dialogue and conversation became associates in the private audience- 


“ehamber of the emperor; and for everything they said which 


was* thought witty, and for every neat saying and joke they made 
before the king, they obtained presents of money and apparel 
and caparisoned steeds. Thus the Emperor lived day and night 
in a round of pleasure, absorbed in the pursuit and gratification of 
his desires. Meanwhile Malik Nizam-uddin son-in-law and cousin 
of Malik-ul-Umaraé, Kotwal of Dihli, fawned about the imperial 
throne, and in the gyise of an attached servant of the Emperor 
aimed at the vice-royalty of the realm. The conduct of all matters 
of administration devolved upon him; and Malik Qiyém-uddin of 
the secretary’s department, who, in learning and eloquence and 
style, and the subtle arts of secretaryship had no equal, became the 
main prop of the State, and Agent Plenipotentiary. Nizim-nddin 
was a man of great industry, with a talent for administration, dis- 


sc creet, penetrating, and artful; and when not only matters of 


administration but the whole policy of the empire passed into his — 
hands, the maliks and slaves of Balban, a numerous and influential 
body, who had become without exception, chiefs and counsellors 
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and pillars of the royal State, were one and all troubled and dis- 
composed at his rise... (And not without cause for) the lust of 
sovereignty had settled in his head, and while the Emperor was 
lost in dissolute pleasures, the more experienced of the chiefs of 
the household, mon who had tasted the vicissitudes of life, finding 
out that there was no immunity for themselves to be expected from 
Niz4m-uddin, split into factiqns, and this discordancy of the maliks” 
with their wide family connections, threw the whole course of thi 
in the palace into confusion. Several of the leading maliks 8 
to aspire to empire. Nizim-uddin in particular, observing the 
abandoned dissipation and reckless indifference of the Emperor, 
whetted his tusks in anticipatiow of a struggle for power. Hoe 
reflected and not unjustly, that Emperor Balan, the wily old wolf, 
who for sixty years had held the empire of Dihli in check, and in 
one way or another brought the nobles into absolute submission, 
was now out of the way ; his son, the only one who had an apti- 
tude for command, had been martyred in his father’s lifetime, 
Bagharra Khan was helpless at Lak’hnauti, the roots of the empire, 
which the old man had carried deep, wére daily slacking their 
hold, while Mu’izz-uddin, the emperor, was so conquered by sglé- 
fhdulgence that he no longer cared to rule. Hence if he, could 
only get rid of Kai Khusrau, the son of the martyred prince, and 
detach some of the old maliks from Mu’izz-uddin, the empire of 
Dihli would easily fall into his hands. With ideas like these, the | 
key notes of rebellion, Nizdm-uddin entered for the stakgs of the em-~- 
pire of Dihli, and taking up first the subject of Kai Khusrau, he 
spoke on this wise to the Emperor; ‘* Kaj Khusrau is your rival in 
‘‘the empire, he is distinguished by kingly qualities, and there is 
“a decided leaning on the part of the maliks to his side. They 
‘(know he is the proper heir to the Imperor Balban, and if a few 
of Balban’s maliks fraternise with him, it will not take them a 
“day to thrust you aside and bring him in and seat him on the 
throne of Dihli. The true policy for you, therefore, is to send for 
‘‘him from Multan and remove him out of your path.” 
Bent on the destruction of Kai Khusrau, and resolved not to be 
thwarted, they despatched & firman requiring the presence of the 
martyr Prince’s son, and then Nizim-uddin, taking advantage of a 
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moment of intoxication, obtained from the Emperor permission to 
put this noble prince to death. He deputed some persons from the 
Court, and they brought Kai Khusrau to meet his fate in the town 
of Rohtak. The result of his death was, that all Balban’s chiefs 
who had become courtiers and counsellors in the Court of Mu’izz- 
uddin conceived a dread of malik Niz&m-uddin. The splendour 
and dignity of the maliks was broken, they all alike became the 
victims of terror, and Nizam-uddin triumphed. He brought for- 
ward some small mattereas a pretext for a charge against Khwajah 
Khatir, Mu’izz-uddin’s vazir, and by his orders the vazir was seated 
on an ass, and carried about in mourning procession through the 
whole city. This proceeding spread the awe in which Nizam-uddin 
was held more widely than ever in the breasts of all the aristocrats 
of birth and letters. He meanwhile set himself vigorously to work 
to put down the chiefs and heads of families, and told the Emperor 
in private, that “‘ the new converts among the nobles, who were in 
office, and employed about the imperial person, had formed a 
cabal. The Emperor had been unwise in making them his 
friends and counsellors. They intended treachery to him, and 
Would suddenly burst into the palace, and kill him and seize the 
empire.” The Mughul chiefs too were holding meetings in their 
private houses, and plotting together. They were all of one race, 
heads of a numerous clientéle, combined for mutual support, and 
only waiting an opportunity for a sudden outbreak.”” Only a few 
days were allowed to elapse after this discourse on their insurrec- 
tionary spirit, when he again pressed the matter on the emperor, and 
obtained leave to capture and destroy them. He caused the whole 
party to be seized on the same day in the palace, and had the 
majority of them put to death, and threw their bodies into the 
stream, and caused their household property to be pillaged. Some 
sons of the confederates of Balban, of noble malik families, unites Es 
tothe massacred chiefs by ties of blood and familiar intercourse, he 
ut under arrest and conveyed to distant fortresses. . The old in” 
«fluential families he uprooted and dispersed. He pursued the 
same policy with Malik Shahak Amir of Multan and Malik Tozaki. 
They held assigned tenures with the duty of mustering the provin- 
cial levies, and had retained large power and high state since the 
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Emperor Balban’s time. Both of them on the most ingénious pre- 
texts devisable were put out of the way. It was then manifest 
to all the intimates of the palace and the notables of the city what 
the malik’s intentions were, and his gate and court betame the 
resort and sanctuary of men of rank. Tosuch an extent had he 
made the Emperor his puppet, that if any man, citizen or provin- 
cial, led by a spirit of singerity and loyalfy, whispered in the 
Emperor's ear a hint of his designs, the Emperor would forthy 
mention to Nizam-uddin, ‘So and so hasgtold me such and suc 
things about you,’’ and then he would seize the man and make him 
over to Niz4m-uddin as *‘ the man who wants to thrust himself be- 
tween you and me.” Such was Nizim-uddin’s success in establish- 
ing thre closest relations with the king and efinobling his position 
and securing supreme authority, that his wife, adaughter of Malik- 
ul Umara was adopted by the Emperor as his mother and queened it 
in the royal harem. All the nobles in the palace with the chiefs 
and governors and holders of assigned lands, observing his trium- 
phant career, drew in their horns and looked on ; and while intent 
on new schemes of their own, watched the Secret treason of Nizam- 
uddin, and devoted themselves with the aid of every available strae 
tagem to back up him and his adherents. 

Many a time, the Malik-ul Umardé, Fakhruddin Kotwal act in 
private for Nizim-uddin who was his son-in-law and cousin, and re- 
monstrated with him abeut the schemes of empire he was pur- 
suing, the enmity he had excited among the chiefs and courtiers, 
and the men of worth whose death he had contrived. The Kotwal 
would say: ‘‘I have brought you up, and_you are of my house. 
Your grandfather and I for the last eighty years have held the 
post of Kotwal in Dihli. We engaged in no intrigues for power, 
and we lived in peace. Oh, my boy, remember that I am an officer, 
and you are of my house. A Kotwa4l is a king’s officer, and there 
is no nobler position or more exalted rank to which an officer can — 
attain, It is now many years since I first held this office. Give 
up this mad idea of sovereignty. (Think rather), empire is not 
in my line. The imperial purple befits the person of soldiers. = 
‘and warriors who know how to overthrow armies at need by a 
display of courage and manly vigour, It would hardly sit well 
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at a jackal, how can you count yourself a man among men a 
dream of an imperial crown ? Perhaps you have not 
= couplet— 
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on me who cannot put a horse to speed, nor shoot an arrow, nor 
hurl a spear and have never seen the fage of battle, and have 
no fitness or aptitude for governing empires and ruling states. 
If you will not abandon this perverse idea which has fixed itself 
in your mind owing to your exclusive intimacy with the emperor, 
you will be the ruin not only of me but of all my children and my 
numerous connections. Nothing worth the pains can come of this 
scheme of yours. The Kotwal wound up his admonition with this 
couplet— * 

“**Q fox, why could you not remain contented in your rank 

If a lion gives you blow for blosy, you've but yourself to thank.’ ” 


Again he said—*‘ You never saw the Emperor Shams-uddin and _ 


the glory of his reign and his nobles and courtiers, but you have 
seen the Emperor Balban and his chiefs and his laudable and 
austere fashions, how khans and maliks and courtiers and nobles 
searce dared to look in his face for more than a moment, so terrible 
and awful was it ; so overpowering was his grandeur and magnifi- 
cence that it turned the gall of tigers to water. We, who for years 
have run before mourited monarchs as servants, though honoured 
eyes, how can we now assume the duties of empire and sovereign- 
ty? You may put on a new cap and a white belt and a brocaded 
vest, and mount au Arab horse with trappings of gold, and see a fow 


drunken lords and a few &caramouches without name or title before 


and behind you, and think it a fine thing to be an emperor, But 
do you not know or have you not heard that the imperial throne 
and the august masnad are for those who have greatness and nobility 
in their yeins? men who look on life as a plaything, who, in the 


hour of battle can tear the brains out of their foes and open the flood-» 


gates of blood, and bring earth and heaven together with a crash ? 
You with this form and face and figure and manner of yours, who 
dare not strike a green-grocer with an onion-stalk, or fling @ 





‘Like a man with warrior aspect enter thou the lists of war! — 
Simpering dandieamever vanquished Rustam and Isfandiyér.’ 


“And suppose that the poor drunken and besotted king in some 
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unguarded moment fell a victim to the treachery of one of yout 
assassins, be sure the dmhonour of such an act would cleave to 
vou and your children till the world’s end. But suppose that after 
a while you are seated on the throne of Dihli, darkening it with 
the stain of your infamy,—your courtiers and cougsellors either bro- 
*thers in crime, meet minions to adorn the sceptre of your sover- _ 
eignty, or your sons who willelaim the title o princes, or a retinue 
composed of the faithful followers of your earlier days and pen 
sioners on your Wyanty, or slaves who Will be sure to flock im 
crowds round your imperial throne, and will be no unmeet confi- 
dants and lords for such an emperor, or, if you like, a few vaga- 
bonds like those now hanging about you, abject villains, whom 
you believe to be your very devoted servants and well-wishers _ 
because every now and then they ask where they shall place this 
cup or that flask for you, fellows who comb their beards and wear 
fine coats and gold sashes and rub themselves with extracts of 
rose,—these are the sort of mien you will have as friends and coun- 
cillors in the court of Jamshed and Kai Khusrau. You will set up 
misers fmd_skinflints, and mean helpless knaves and fools im high 
places, and Will drag down the honour of the empire into the mine” 
of contempt and insignificance. The gravest matters of state, the 
task of the great and noble, will be made over to nobodies and 
sons of nobodies and misbegotten knaves, who care for no interests 
but their own, and who for their vile money-bags would throw 
themselves headlong out of paradise. Have you not heard me tell 
over and over again of the courtiers of Shams-uddin, what princely 
men they were and what utter nobility andl greatness they were 
~‘endowed with, so that many a time the emperor Shams-uddin 
in mid conclave exclaimed— How shgll I thank the High God 
enough who has given me for courtiers men so noble, a thousand 
times better than myself! Each time that in obedience to the 
imperial custom they pass before me and behind, and raise their 
* hands in salutation, and stand before me in Darbar, their greatness 
~ and nobility makes me ashamed of myself, and ready to come down 
from my throne and kiss their feet and hands.’ The emperor Bal- 
bantwith twenty years’ experience as & inalik and twenty years’ as 
a khan, gathered round him a set of nobles on whom he could rely 
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in any emergency, men of grave temperament and widely respect- 
ed, and when he mounted the throne these were the men whose 
character gave its complexion to his court. By such a selection of 
courtiers, prosperity was secured, and that signal success which 
attended the administration of both these emperors. The memory 
of the events of their reigns will last while the world lasts, and the * 
pen of the annalist will record their glories.” 

After the above had passed, the kotwal said to Nizdm-uddin. 
“Go, my boy, and mintl your own business, and rid you of these 
wild notions. Empire is not for us or the like of us.’ Nizam- 
uddin replied—'‘ It is even as you say, and yet at a conjuncture 
like this, when I have made the people my enemies, and they all 
know what I am after, if I abandon my design on the thtone, I 
shall certainly lose my life.’’ ‘ Yes,” said the Malik-ul Umara. 
* But the design is not within your compass, and if you cannot give 
it up, you may indeed bid farewell to life and set about building 
your tomb. God protect us, that your pride and your ambition 
may not be the death of us all!” 

The warnings and lectures which the Malik-ul Umaré addressed 

“to his son, and his good advice, spoken as it were under divine 
inspiration, came to the ears of the great and the worthy and leaders 
and chiefs of the city, and they all praised the Malik-ul Umara, and 
acknowledged his wisdom; and their belief in his foresight, and 
provident wisdom was a hundred-fold increased. But Nizam-uddin 
was not the man to profit by advice, and the lust of dominion made 
his eyes blind, and his ears deaf. Every day he pushed forward a 
fresh pawn on the chess-board of empire, while fickle fortune in 
the interest of the sovereignty of the Khiljis kept pushing out of 
his reach the means of distyrbing the dynasty of Balban, and the 
heavens laughed mockingly in his face, and summoned the seen 
with felicitations to the throne. Also it became known to fl 

eniperor Muw’izz-uddin that Nizam-uddin was plotting his destruetion, 

and all the Court knew it; and even while Mu’izz-uddin yet filled a 

the throne at Dihli, his father Bagharra Khan at Lak’hnauti as- 
sumed the title of Sultan Nicir-uddin and had prayers recited and 
coins struck in his ownname. Letters were exchanged between 
father and son. Envoye and messengers went and came with 
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despatches in quick succession. Presents and curiosities and sou- 
venirs were interchanged; and many a tale reached Sultén Nagir- 
uddin in Lak’*hnauti, telling how Mu’izz-uddin was lost in dissipa- 
tion and Nizim-uddin was detaching from him many mafiks and 
nobles of influence, and had nearly brought things to the crisis 
*when he would destroy the emperor and secure for himself the 
throne. Sultin Nicir-uddin wrote letters full of advice and admoni- 
tion to his son, and by hints and indications acquainted him wit 
Nizdm-uddin’s villainous designs for his oWerthrow. But the i in-— 
toxication of youth, of sovereignty, of selfish indulgence, and of 
dissipation had so driven the emperor out of his senses, that he 
was unable to give heed to his father’s warnings or look into the 
traitoréus schemes of Nizém-uddin. Drowned in pleasure and 
frivolity, he meddled with no business that bore on the state and 
tendency of political affairs. Apart from the niaiseries of his 
lemans, and the circling of his cup-bearers, and the languishing 
voices of his singers, and the pleasantries of his jesters, he had no 
care, and no occupation. From hour to hour he made pleasure - 
yield him her portion, and from day to day allowed the claims of 
luxury. “The Sultan Nacir-uddin, his father, at Lak’hnauti, hearing * , 
the reports of his recklessness and indifference was grieved and 
perturbed, and saw his son’s ruin imaged in the mirror of expe- 
rience. He found that, while absent, his warnings had no effect, 
and resolved to meet his son and say what he had to say face to e 
face. He despatched letters full of affection to his son, and at last 
wrote with his own hand to this effect: ‘“*‘ My son! you have an em- 
pire on your hands, and yet you do not relax your pursuit of plea- 
sure and enjoyment. I wish that you would think it worth your 
while to meet me, for lam weary wijh longing to see you.” He 
concluded his letter with this verse— 


“ Let others seek in heaven the abodes of bliss ; 
Whilst thou art here, there is no heaven like this.” 






A vein of tenderness was stirred in the Emperor Mu’izz-uddin 
when he read the affectionate missive of his father. The desire of 
meeting overcame him; the tears ran from his eyes; and he sent 
a few trustworthy men to Lak’hnauti, and wrote letters proposing 
an interview, and an arrangement was corfie to, that Mu’izz-uddin 
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should go from Dihli to Audh, and Sultan Nagir-uddin should come 
from Lak’hnauti to the banks of the river Sarw, and the meeting 
ef father and son should take place there. Mu’izz-uddm at first 
thought of departing for Audh privately; but Malik Nizém-uddin 
represented that it was not a wise thing for the emperor to make 
so long a journey unattended. It was a great distance from Dihhi 
to Audh. The usages and ceremonies of royalty must be observed, 


nd an escort corps of veterans organized before the journey could 


be commenced. “ For#’ said he, ‘‘one empire cannot hold a father 
and son together. Our forefathers have said ‘ Ahnulkw’aqimun’ 
and the interpretation they put on these two Arabie words, is, 
that, when the lust of empire possesses them, fathers will kill 
their sons, and sons ‘destroy their fathers; where an empife is at 
stake, the natural affection between fathers and sons is lost sight 
of; and for this cause, no matter what faith they held, fathers 
have slain their sons for the sake of their personal safety, and 
sons, carried away by the lust of empire, have laid waste their 
father’s dominions. Nor has one ever suffered the other to boa 
hindrance to his ambition. On an occasion like this, where the 


“emperor goes to meet his father, and that father is one who has © 


imperial prayers read for him, and coins struck with his own 
superseription, and is in fact the legitimate heir of the empire, 
who knows what may happen, when the two forces meet to- 
gether? It will be better for the emperor to take an army with 
him. Moreover splendour and pomp and reverence and respect 
are the inseparable concomitants of royalty, and as your Majes- 
ty’s road lies through Mindistan, all the chiefs and princes of the 
provinces will come to do fealty at your court, and if they only 
meet with a private recepjion, the awe and terror of the throne 
will be lessened in the eyes of the general public, and the sub- 
missive temper of many will change into stubborn opposition,” — 
This counsel, which was obviously sound, approved itself to the 
emperor Mu’izz-uddin, and he ordered a military force to be assem- 
bled, and the paraphernalia of imperial pomp to be got ready. In 
the course of a few days the preparations were complete, and with 
imperial state and a well-equipped force the Emperor took his de- 
parture for Audh. Resching Audh they pitched the imperial 
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pavilion on the shore of the river Sarw. The emperor Nicir-uddin, 
hearing of the approach,of his son with a body of troops, surmised 
that Nizim-uddin was bent on intimidating him; and, collecting 
all his army and hjs elephants, he came forth out of Lak’hnauti, 
and marching daily, reached the banks of the Sarw and encamped 
thereon. The two armies took up their positions on either side of 
the river, so that they could gee each other's tents. For two or 
three days intelligencers went to and fro from either side, from 
father to son and from son to father, and» brought and carried 
messages. 

Finally the interview was arranged on this footing,—that | Sultan 
Nacir-uddin should acknowledge the respect and ceremony due 
the Emperor of Dihli, and cross the river Sirw, and come to 2 
his son, and the son sical be on his throne and the father should 
perform the ceremony of kissing his hand. Sultaém Nagir-uddin 
said—‘' I feel no reluctance at the thought of doing fealty to my 
son. ‘True, he is my offspring, but he sits on the throne of Dihli 
in my father’s place, and the throne of Dihli is a throne which 
commands veneration, and claims homage from all the kings of 
other climes. It is the due of the Emperor of -Dihli; and.I> 
though the son of the Emperor Balban, and though the throne 
of Dihli was my right,—since it has accrued to my son, I hold 
it the same as if it had come to me, and passed to him after my 
death. Ifit has come to him during my lifetime, the happier 
for me. The empire of Dihli is still vested in my house, and if 
on this occasion I fail to observe the respect due to the Emperor 
of Dihli, and refuse to pay fealty to my spn, and to stand in his 
presence with joined hands, the glory of the Emperor of Dihli 
will be broken, and the damage will be mine, and my son’s 
alike. Moreover my father enjoined ¢ on me as his last precept, 
that I should be leal and true to the Emperor of Dibli, and pay 
duly the reverence which he can duly claim.” . 

Thus it was settled ; and the astrologers of the Court chose an 
auspicious day for the interview in reference to the stars of father 
‘and son, and on that day the place of audience was appointed over 
against the peacock* dais, and there were set in order the magni- 
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ficent paraphernalia of the reception, and Sultan Mu’izz-uddin sat 
enthroned, and held high Court. Sultan Wiacir-uddin entered by 
the lobby, and passed within the screen, and bowed his head to 
the ground in the place of obeisance, and thrice went through the 
ceremony of kissing the earth before the emperor. When he ap- 
proached the throne, Sultan Mu’izz-uddin could no longer endure 
the spectacle of his father’s humiliatign. Discarding his imperial 
pride, he came down from the throne, and fell at his father’s feet, 
In his father’s presence, the arrogance of royalty was forgotten. 
Gentler and softer feelings vibrated in the breastsof both. Father 
and son in a transport of affection melted into tears, and fell into 
each other’s arms ; and the father pressed his lips to his son's eyes, 
and kissed his cheek§8, and the son, weeping, rubbed his eyes upon 
his father’s feet. Those who were present and witnessed this out- 
burst of tenderness raised a clamour of sympathy. 

When after a while, calm was in some measure restored, the 
father took the son’s hand, and handed him up to the throne, 
thinking to remain standing before him, But the son stepped 
down again, and caught the father’s hand, and brought him up on 
the dais, and seated him on his right hand, and himself turned 
aside his face and sat in an attitude of humility before him. 

Then with due ceremony several trays of gold and silver dindrs, 
and vessels full of gold and silver tangas were showered over the 
heads of parent and child; and those who stood near the throne 
gathered up the dinirs and tangas ; and the trays and coffers used 
in the ceremony were flung to those who stood farther off; and the 
bards broke forth into gtrains of panegyric, and the melodious 
minstrels tuned their melodies, and the gold sticks and the mace- 
bearers and the footmen lifted up their voices, and the crowd 
scrambled for the scattered coins. 

Whilst the attendants of the Court were thus variously engaged, 
father and son were so deeply affected by their interview, that the 
water coursed from their eyes, and the vehemence of their emotions 
so transported them, as to deprive them of the power of speech, 
‘At last the general entertainment came to an end. Father and 
son rose, and on the breaking up of the court, retired into a pri-— 


P vate apartment where thoy sat awhile conversing. Then the Sultan 
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Nacir-uddin returned, and crossing the river came into his own 
camp. ° 





Pant Il.—Taye Ixrervrew perweren Scupuvra’s Na‘sarm-uppin Aanp 
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From time to time the father sent to his son rare gifts and deli- 
cate fruits, and the son to the father presents of sweetmeats and 
wines and desserts of princely magnificence. On the second day 
of their meeting the Emperor Mu’izz-uddin said—“* My empire is 
my father’s, and there is no rancour or antagonism between us 
let the orders for one army be the orders for both, and let 
men of cither side and their relatives and friends meet topes 
and go to and fro, and visit each other in mutual confidence, and 
let the markets be open to both armies alike.” A few days after- 
wards on the approach of the day of parting, a herald mounted on 
an elephant proclaimed an order to both armies, forbidding any 
soldier of the army of Dihli to remain without permission in the 
borders of Lak’hnauti, and prohibiting the men of Lak’hnauti from 
coming into the territory of Dihli. Then for some days in succes-~ 
sion the Emperor Nacir-uddin came to his son and both Emperors 
sat and held their court together, and while they took their plea- 
sure they spoke together, and drank to the memory of great men 
and their deeds, counting the happiness of present intercourse too = 
dear for any mention of parting, a word inauspicious as death, to 
be suffered to cross their lips. One day, while the hours sped thus 
happily, the Emperor Nagir-uddin told howsdiis father, the Emperor 
Balban had brought him up, and wept copiously, and said to his 
son—‘* When I and my elder brother bad acquired the first rudi- 
ments of speaking and writing under the care of a skilful scribe, 
our tutors asked the Emperor what instruction in grammar and 
syntax and divinity was next to be given to the princes, what 
were his Majesty’s commands, and what master should instruct us ? 
He said—‘ Let them give the scribe a robe and a presentand let ~ 
him go, and let learned clerks and professors teach my sous the ~ 
book of the courtesies of Emperors and the compilation of the acts 
of the Emperors which has been continued from (the caliphs of) 
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Baghdad down to the princes of my family, the sons of Sult4én 
Shams-uddin. Next let my sons have ate their side old men of 


practice gnd experience, proficient in the science of history and. » 


the livés of notables, and let no mean-souled servile rascals be per- 
mitted to prowlround them. ‘The science which such fellows devote 


themselves to, can be of no service to my sons, As to matters of | 


prayers and fasting and ablutiong and the like, they want no 
teaching. They have learnt thus much themselves.’ So my bro- 
ther and I studied the book of the courtesies of kings under 
Taj-uddin Bukhari, one of the court attendants of Shams-uddin, 
and repeated it from beginning to end before him, and when we 
had finished the book and repeated it before the Emperor, Shams- 
uddin presented Khiwajah Taj-uddin, who was an old man anél full of 
years, with two villages and a hundred thousand jetals. In the 
beginning of that book, it is stated that Jamshed, who was one of 
the most famous sovereigns of the earth, used often to say to his 
sons that no clan-leader (sar-i-khail) who had not ten horsemen, 
picked men and good, should have the title of a clan-leader, and 
no captain (sipah-sdlar) who had not ten clan-leaders at his beck 
“and wholly at his disposal, even to their wives and children,* 
deserved to be called a captain, nor should a commander (amer) 
who had not ten captains in his charge be called by that name, 
and if a governor (malik) had not ten commanders under him, it 
was mere absurdity to give him the title of governor, and a prince 
(khan) of a tribe who had not ten governors under hint should be 
held to be no prince at all, nor was it meet to give the name of a 
ruler and a sovercigu to a king (pddishéh) who had less than ten 
princes as his coadjutors and assistants. A king without resources 
like this is a mere landholder, a lord of wide lands. And an es- 
sential condition of kingship is, that all the clan-leaders and the 
lords should be men of sagacity and of good birth, and sons of 
distinguished men, not vile, and mean, of low origin and unmanly, 





nameless parvenus.| Having thus spoken, Jamshed went on to 
say, if a king is possessed of such aids and coadjutors, and such a 
* multitude of retainers as I mentioned, the counsels of his govern~ 
® I suspect the text of this passage yf # » s!@2 y0 to be corrupt. 

+ Literally, without head er root. Eid ato tn 
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ment will accomplish themselves according to his wish, and the 
results of his labours ineadministration will be stable and lasting. 
Such was the counsel which came to me as a heritage from Kaid- 
mars, my forefather; and of all the conditions of royalty which the 
ministers and governors in the presence of Kaiimars laid down 
so accurately, the chief of all, without which kingship is impossible, 
and the title is empty and meaningless is that which I have ing 
stanced. And that condition, Jamshed said, had been fulfilled 
throughout his reign, and to the maxim of Kaidmars, he attributed 
the augmentation of the glory and splendour and success which 
had attended him. And the meaning of Kaitimars, he said, was 
that, without a- body of retainers of the magnitude and character’ 
mentioned, a king could not be a king, but the’more their numbers 
and loyalty were increased, the more dazzling would be the splen- 
dour of the throne, the more perfect and consistent and successful 
the administration, and the fuller the light shed over the counsels — 
of the empire. So, after reciting the maxims of Jamshed, Sulegit 
Nagir-uddin said to Sultan Mu’izz-uddin: “* My son, the light of 
my vision, and my eye and my lamp, dearer to me than life itself! 
In the midst of pleasure and gaiety and debauchery, where can” 
there be the will to strive after counsels of great kings and to 
put in practice the precepts of administrators and rulers? There 
is yet another maxim in the book of the courtesies of kings which 
to wise and sagacious kings of noble origin and descent is pro- 
fitable arffl salutary.’”’ And Niacir-uddin went on to say; “Asa 
sequel of the maxim I quoted, I have read in the same book that 
Jamshed said: ‘It is impossible to regard or speak of a king as 
a ruler or administrator who has not sufficient wealth in his — 
sury to serve him in the event of rejellion or invasion to repulse 
the enemy without involving his subjects in the calamity of famine, 
For kings who supply themselves from the purses of all their sub= 
jects, ought they not to have wealth enough to be able in time of 
calamity or famine or distress to take as much care of their su 
jects as of their personal followers? What sort of a king is } 
who asserts himself to be a king, and calls himself lord and master * 
of his subjects, and yet gives them no relief in their difficulties and 
afflictions, and thinks it meet that his subjgcts should die of hunger? 
26 
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Rathex in justice and truth, ought we to call him a king and deem 
him such, in whose realm no man sleeps hyngry and naked, who 
makes such regulafions and enacts such laws, that under their pro- 
tection all his subjects are safe from distress, or at least from such 
distress as involves destruction of life.’ ” 

Having thus counselled his son, Sultan Nacir-uddin turned to go. 
Mu’izz-uddin said—* It is the fate of my crown that of all the wise 
and experienced followers of my grandfather, there is not one faith- 
ful spirit left in the halls of my palace to admonish and exhort me 
now and again, and rouse me from the sleep of negligence. And 
when a king, out of fatherly compassion, urges on me a few coun- 
sels tending to the good of religion and the welfare of my realm, 
this fatherly compas¢ion is matter for wonder and surprise.”’* Sul- 
tan Nacir-uddin said—‘‘ O my son, you who are seated in my father’s 
place, and who have succeeded to my heritage in my lifetime, I 
have seen much trouble, and I have come to you with the intention, 
which I still hold, of speaking a few words of advice in your ear, 
and making your pleasure bitter to you with the bitterness of 
warning, and on the day we part, I will say what is in my mind.” 
* .So on the day which was fixed for father and son to part, Sultin 
Nicir-uddin, befoge sunrise, came to his son, and said, ‘*‘ Order the 
morning meal to be put off till later in the day: I have a few 
words to say to you, and I wish to say them to-day in private 

. audience. Order Nizim-uddin and Qiyam-uddin, who are now at 
the head of political affairs, to be present at the andience*that they 
may hear what I have to say, and harbour no suspicions.” Sultin 
Mu’izz-uddin directed that no stranger (ndé-muharram) should be 

F admitted to the audience, and Malik Nizim-uddin, Chief Justice, 
» (Amir-i-dad) and Malik Qjyam-uddin his secretary,* were sum- 
monéed to the audience, and both were desired to sit down. 
And Sultan Nasir-uddin having come into the private chamber, 
charged with good counsels for his son’s ear, began by weeping 
bitterly and said—‘‘ Oh my boy, though you are my son, yet of 
a surety this day you sit in my father’s place, and are entitled to 
reverence accordingly, no man but a father can wish another to be 


* 'idgah? <A word, perhaps dobir, seems to have dropped out of the text, 
or ‘ildgah may be some obsolgte title, 
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more prosperous than himself. A father may have such a avith for 
his son, and for you — desire prosperity a hundred-fold greater 
than has fallen to my lot. And in those days when I heard that 
the kotwals had seated you on the throne, and had become your 
hand and arm, I was glad beyond measure, reflecting that Lak’h- 
nauti being mine, and-Dihli having fallen to my son, my own 
power and dignity was a thougand-fold enhanced, and it was in 
the strength of your sovereignty that I issued in my own name the 
coins and manifestos (/Augbah) of this realm. Since then for two 
years past, I have heard such stories of your profligacy and negli= 
gence and indifference, I wonder how your vices have left you in 
peace up to this hour on the throne of the kingdom, how there can © 
be any’ vigilance in your government, how ‘your kingdom and 
country, your governors and officers, your dependants and army 
and subjects, your treasury and income and expenditure can be 
under your control, or how any can look to your justice and favour, 
or hold thsmselves obedient to your behest. And yet, methinks, 
you know that the great and glorious God has created nothing in 
the universe sweeter and dearer than the world, and of all things 


in the world that are sweet and dear, He has lcwuaith into being * 


nothing sweeter or dearer than empire, whichsis His vieceger- 
ency.* Is it not from the utter and exceeding sweetness of 
empire, that the affection that binds father to son is dissolved, and 
thus it comes to pass that the father slays the son, and the son 
sheds his father’s blood, or causes him to be poisoned, or lives night 


and day in longing for his death? No chief in the world worthy of 
the name but aims to be chief of all; and from the day when I heard — 


of your _nesyenaie and continued indulgence in pleasure, I have: 





ever since the news reached me that you were eteee to death my 

father’s servants and chosen officers, loyal men, whose death must 

needs have estranged from you the loyalty of the rest, a presage 

of your ruin has weighed upon my mind. I know, if you do not, 

how my father had to wade through blood to attain the kingdom 

of Dihli, and himself several times narrowly escaped destruction, 
* Niydbat ia evidently intended, Nihdyat éa an error of the text, 
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and drow some years elapsed before he secured the empire which 
was the object of his ambition, and how .he wrested it from the 
hands of men possessed of all the advantages of birth, and wealth 
and previous renown, who had divided* the land of Shams-uddin 
amongst them and made it their prey, and who rose up against 
him from every quarter,—and how it was only by a long course of 
stratagems and device, that he evgntually crushed his opponents 
And yet because the kingdom has come into your hands easily and 
without toil, you despise it, and reckon it a light thing to slay the 
son of my elder brother, while I was foot-tied at Lak’hnauti, a 
brother who, naturally fitted for sovereignty, became a martyr in 
his father’s lifetime. Saving us four, there was no other heir in 
the kingdom of Balban. Immediately that you are removed, this 
kingdom will fall into the hands of another family and another 
tribe, and they will not leave a name or trace of us on the face of 
the earth. God only knows what havoc another family, whether 
good or bad, may make in this land among our followers and com- 
rades and tribesmen and servants and mistresses, and what dis- 
grace and dishonour they may inflict on the inmates of our harems, 
My father who grew old in experiences as Malik, Khan, and king, 
used to say, ‘I could if I wished beget sons and daughters in plenty 
from my wives and concubines, but I have heard from the leaders 
of our faith and the leaders of our people alike, that a king should 
not have many sons and daughters; forif the kingdom fall into 
the hands of one son, that son must admit all his brothers and 
cousins to partnership with himself, or he must slay them all or 
eee them into distant climes.’ And so with a king’s sons-in- 
law. With the royal nuptials, the scent of dominion mounts into 
_ their brains, and lead& them inevitably to their fate. When a king 
_ gives himself up to sensual "indulgence, and begets many sons, it is 
as though with his own hands he had given them to the sacrifice. 
On the other hand if the kingdom do not fall to the king’s son, 









_ but to a stranger, the new king’s administration will not prosper, 





“Nor be secure until he has exterminated the counsellers, and ad- 
hherents, and followers and comrades of the previous king. Oh andl 
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son, be well assured that you owe your to years’ conti on 
the throne to the awe ingpired by your grandfather, who drove 
down the roots of monarchy so deep in the gartien of the empire, 
that wind and storm have not availed to shake it. Were it not 80, 
no man of your stamp could maintain himself a day in the king- 
dom. My son, you seem to have no thought for your life: does 
not your mirror show you, whem you look into it, how your com- 
plexion which was brighter than the red rose, has turned paler than 
saffron? A man who has no care for his health, will reck little of 
sound and wholesome counsels in his government, and one w 
has no solicitude about his own life, is not likely to be solicitou er 
about any created thing. How can such recklessness and indiffer- 

ence coexist with the slightest care of the people who constitute ; 
the wealth of the ruler? I am grieved with your words and deeds, _ 
and being your father I can speak out of my grief bitter truths in 
your ear; and yet, myself excepted, there is not a living soul, nor 
can there be, however friendly and well-disposed towards you, 
who would tell you to your face what is for your good. I doubt 
not, that the pride engendered by the few days of royalty that have 
passed over your head, and the sight of a whole people flocking to « 
your gates may make it hard for you.to listen to me. But if yor 
can only be sober for a few days, you will think over my Ww 
and recognize their importance. « 

“Oh my son! my father used to say that empire consists in fi : 
things, and if they are not known and practised, the empire : > | 
remain stable. The first is—to practise justice and benignity ; the 
second, to strengthen your army and to protect and cherish your 
subjects ; the third, to amass treasure ; the fourth, to treat with i“ 
consideration the ministers and counsellors @f the throne, and the 
fifth to be well-informed about the inhabitants of your kingdom, 
far and near. And when you take no heed of any of the five prin- =f 
ciples of government, how can the realm remain secure to you? = 
My son, I dread there habits of yours which have come under my 
notice, and the customs you have addicted yourself to during 
two years of your reign, (pardon me for speaking thus,) and 
the people, the gluttons and the voluptuaries, and the pleasure- 
seekers, and the tellors oY idle tales whop I have seen in your 
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court.. They will never let you draw back a moment from satisfy- 
ing your soul’s lust, or suffer you to devote yourself to the care of 
your kingdom and country, of your lords and vassals, and of the 
regulation of your finance, though all your happiness henceforth 
depends on your attention to these things. But the feelings of a 
father have prompted me to speak in your ear a few words of ad- 
vice which may abide in your mind, and to take you in my embrace, 
and print a kiss on your eyes and cheek, and bid you a last fare- 
well and go my way. 

_ ** And the first maxim of your father is, Hold your kingdom dear, 
but your life dearer still, A little while, though you fear not your 
God or your people, yet for your own life’s sake withdraw from 
pleasure and dissipAtion, and study to preserve your life, antl aban- 
don wholly and entirely a practice, of which I cannot speak for 
shame, but the excess of which has brought you to your present 
condition, Spare your own life, for the great men before my time 
have said, ‘ First life, then empire; and where life is out of joint, 
where is the use of empire ?? And ofa truth, my son, your life is 
pa of joint, though you know it not. 

* . “* And the second maxim is this, Refrain from slaying the maliks, 
and again, Destroy no malik who is a prop of the realm. If you 
annihilate your ministers, there will remain no one in the kings 
dom, who will place ahy confidence in you, and when the confi- 

z a of the subjects is withdrawn fromthe king, the stability of 
ie kingdom is gone, Rather with courtesy and kindliness and 
condescension and intelligence and wisdom turn your enemies into 
friends and well-wisheys, and do not relax your watchfulness what« 
ever may arrive. 

* And these two persong who are sitting before you, I mean Nizém- 
uddin and Qiyém-uddin, are good members of your court, who 
know their work and do it. Choose out two others like them from 
your court and city, and make them four pillars to your kingdom, 
and with these four pillars make the fort of your sovereignty 
Strong and stable, and work out your policy through their agency. 
To one of the four, give the office of vizier, and make his rank 
greater than that of the rest ; and to the second, give the office of 
envoy, and place reliayce on what he may say or report ; and to. 
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the third, entrust the duty of receiving pefitions, and let him have 
the management of your,personal staff ; and to the fourth, give the 
office of secretary, and trust to his opinion and discernment and 
good judgment for the conduct of foreign correspondence and that 
with your judicial and revenue officers. Be always equally ac- 
cessible to all four officers alike. As for the counsellors of the 
state who may have a knowledge of the causes of the prosperity or 
decline of the country, adapt yourself to their views.* Do not mix 
up together the different offices of government, nor give all kinds 
of business into the hands of one, and do not let any one of your 
four ministers or any other of your courtiers get the upper hand © 
over you, nor endue any one with absolute authority over the peo- * 
ple, nor act so as to let the people conspire to resist you. 

‘* The third saying of your father is this,—When you have selected 
four men duly qualified who know their work and will do it, and 
on whose gratitude and loyalty you can rely for the accomplish- 
ment of the counsels of your government, and when you have ad- 
mitted them to share your political secrets, and have confided to 
them the theories and principles of your administration, every order 
you issue, and every opinion you express, and every Measure you * 
adopt in those four departments, and every political secret that 






you disclose,—all should be done in the presence of all four am 
And though the rank of vizier may be more exalted, yet for you 
the true statecraft is, not,to give to any one of these four me bs 
whom you may have made the pillars of your state, any such a 
ceptional precedence as to be a source of irritation and offence to 
the minds of the other three. Be vigilant to,note the good and “evil 
qualities of the ministers of your will. Adhere to the settled 


usages by which your grandfather goyerged the country, and do 
not alter the rules of his administration, or add to, or take from, the 
practice of that far-seeing king; and do not carry your affability 
to the people so far as to destroy the sense of fear and dread and 
awe in which you should be held. If once the dread and awe of 
kingly dominion pass away from the minds of your subjects, then 
you are reduced to their level, and your command ‘ceases to carry 


* Such is the interpretation of this passage suggested to me by a native 
scholar, but I am far from being satisfied with it. Perhaps it means, attach 
to yourself the men who are capable of forming as opinion. 
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weight enough to secure its execution. But all that I have en- 
joined cannot become possible to you untit you abstain from wine- 
drinking in excess, : 
“The fourth thing I had to say to you is, that I have heard that 
you repeat no prayers, and do not keep the fast of Ramazan, and 
you cheat yourself with the excuses suggested by sciolists, dishon- 
est, false to their creed, led by the lust of silver coins, and the 
glittering lure* of wealth, who have given you a.dispensation to 
eat in fast time, and have told you to set free a slave or give vic- 
tuals to sixty poor every fast day that you eat. You have listened 
to the voice of those birds of evil omen, and have not heeded the 
saying of true and honest men, that every one who eats during the 
fast of the month of Ramazan will die young. My boy, many is 
the time your grandfather said, kings and true Musalmans should 
trust and act on the sayings of those who are spiritually wise, and 
not admit to their presence those servants who deal in casuistries 
and teach awry, nor act on the sophistries and glosses of dishonest 
men. Often have I heard from my father that wise men are of 
two kinds, the spiritually wise whom their God keeps apart from 
" #he world, and the love of the world and the lust of worldly things, 
and the worldly wise, who, from avarice, and friendship for the 
world and desire of the world, like dogs, violently and in hot haste 
hurry from door to door, dealing in death and calamity and here- 
- gies and mischievous doctrines which- form their stock in trade, 
One can only call him a discriminating and pious king, who does 
nothing according to the saying of these worldly wise, and does 
not allow doctors, wko hold the world dearer than their souls, to 
. busy themselves with the divine precepts and commands, and suffers 
not the law of the blessgl prophet to be robbed of its lustre in. 
their leadership,—who asks no advice concerning his own religious © 
conduct of covetous and ayaricious men, who count the world their 
god; and if he desire his own salvation in matters of. faith and 
matters of the world, entrusts the commands of the law of the 
blessed prophet to those sages “who have turned ‘away their faces 


* Murdahrog. This is possibly the same word as murdahkre which is ex- 
plained by Richardson to be the effects of a dead person. Thore may be ar 
erence to fortune-hunting, bunt 1 prefer the rendering of ‘ mirage” given by 
some of the best Persian dictionaries, | a 
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from the world and look on tankas and jetals as on snakes and 
scorpions. A king showld enquire on matters of religion from 
sages such as these, and guide his labours by the judgment of 
God-fearing men. Now, my son, you have served in your grand- 
father’s preserice, and have seen to what extent he occupied him- 
self in fasting and prayers, in works of absolute duty and works 
of supererogation.* There was no sage or reverend man who had 
such strength to fast and pray as the Sultan Balban, your grand- 
father. Ifhe heard that one prayer had been omitted by my 
brother or myself, or that we had overslept ourselves, and had 
neglected to offer up our morning prayer in the congregation, he _ 
would not speak to us for a month; and if he heard that any one — 
had orfee omitted a prayer, whenever that person came into his 
presence, he would turn away his face from him. I have heard 
from many holy men that whoever eats during the fast of the 
month of Ramazan will die young, and the man who does not pray, 

_ cannot be counted a Musalm4n nor addressed as such, and it is no 

sin to spill his blood. . ! 

“ And, O my son, forasmuch as it is a hard thing to die, especially | ° 
for a king who has to leave so many things that make life pleat ” 
sant, and harder than all for a king to die young, carrying with 
him a wistfulregret into the other world,{ listen to your father’s 
last precept. Do noteat during the fast of the Ramazan, and offer 
prayers in every way you know, and remove not from near you one ° 
wise God-seeking man, for while thousands care for the world, he 
will care for your religion.”’ 

Such were the good counsels of Sultdn *Niacir-uddin; and he 
wept aloud, and clasping Sultan Mu’izz-uddin in his arms, bade © 
him farewell. 7 * : 

"And in that last moment, while kissing his son’s eyes and cheeks, 
and embracing him again and again, he whispered in his ear, Be 
quick and put Nizdém-uddin out of the way. If after this, he finds” 
an opportunity, he will not leave you on the throne a day.” 

With these words he turned away weeping, and as he went, 
. twice or thrice repeated this verse : m 

* Usp, Nawdjil. 
+ Or az samin td dsmdn may mean simply ‘ to am excessive degroo’ 
27 
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Chide not my tears, though like a ahower 
Of spring they gual in rivers ; = 

For rocks might weep to rue the hour 
That friend from friend dissevers. 


Those who witnessed the sorrow and the weeping and the an- 
guish of that hour of parting, were affected even to tears, and for 
many a long day after, the spectacle lived in the memory of the 
beholders. And the story goes, that on the day of his return, 
Sultan Nagir-uddin, as he mounted his horse, uttered a cry of grief, 
and all through that day’s journey continued weeping, and tasted 
no food, and.said to the bystanders, and his attendants; ‘‘ I have 
bidden adieu for ever to my son and the empire of Dihli. I know 
for a certainty that ¢n a very short time my son will be living no 
more, and the empire of Dihli will be dissolved.” 





Pant I17.—Retrvrn or Mu'1zz-vppin. 


So Sultan Mu’izz-uddin returned from Audh towards Dihli, and 
for a few days followed his father’s advice, and forsook the haunts 
éf revelry and mirth, and drank no wine, and listened to no songs, 
and summoned no fair damsels to his presence. But far and wide 
was the fame of his lavish gifts, and his devotion to pleasure, and 
his dainty and fastidious voluptuousness bruited through the cities 
of the provinces; and so patent to the world was his beauty-worship 
and libertinism, that notorious rufflers and gray sinners in the 
hope of making acceptable offerings to the king, had trained beau- 
tiful girls,—irresistible with their bright glances and radiant wit, 
» —to sing and strike the lute, and chant canzonets, and utter pretty 

‘railleries, and to play» at drafts and chess. And every moon- 
bright darling, bale of the city and scourge of the world,—was dis-®™ 
ciplined in divers ways, and, ere her budding bosom expanded in 

“the garden of youth, was taught to ride her horse at speed, and 
‘play at ball, and cast the javelin, and become adept in every lively 
and elegant accomplishment, They were instrudted in divers acts 
of fascination, which would make monks idolaters, and seduce the 
most devout to intoxication,—syrens of Hindustan, slave-boys 
shapely as the cypress,and damsels shining as the moon, skilled 
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in Persian and singing, pranked in gold and trinkets and embroi- 
dered dresses and brocade, soul-alluring puppets schooled in all the 
civilities and courtesies and fashions of the court, peerless smooth- 

faced boys with their ear-drops of pearl, and damsels robed like 
brides in their wedding glories ;—and the masters of minstrelsy 
and the subtle conjurors who had in secret prepared lays in Per- 
sian and Hindi, and had embodied the praises of the Sultan in 
epigram and ballad and madrigal and comic song, and mimics and 
buffoons who, with a single jést would betray the saddest i a 
burst of merriment, and make the jovial hold their sides for excess ~~ 
of laughter,—all these came from far countries te feed on the 
bounty of the Sultan. And the tavern-keepers of Koel and Mi- 
at’h brought wines in vessels from their stifls redolent of musk 
and guiltless of headaches, and presented them to the king? 

Mu’izz uddin had travelled four or five stageson his homeward 
- route to Dihli, Every day a bevy of fair girls with shapes like 5 
the cypress and checks like the rose, who would make idolaters of 
the most continent, and for whose sake the holiest would renounce 
their faith, were stationed by the road-side, and when the Sultén’a a 
suite approached, came forward and sang. The king, though Ifs* 
heart drew him towards their moonlike forms, and his soul went 
forth in response to their allurements, from shame on account of 
his father’s warnings which had reached the ears of all his army, 
put réstraint on himself and endured patiently.* He only gluneed - 
stealthily at them from the corners of his eyes, and now and again 
a desire to address them passed through his mind, 

But one day he met on the way a cavalieg urchin of lovely ap- 
‘pearance and saucy mien, a very snare of calamity, wearing am, 
embroidered vest, with a quiver encrusjed with gold slung at his 
side, and arrows in the quiver, and a cap of imperial cut perked 
over his ear. He was mounted on a grey jennet that bore its white ¢ 
tail high in the air, and arrayed in gilded trappings and a hauberk 
set with studs in hunter's fashion, and black tassels swung on 
his charger’s bfeast. Like the chosen champion of the field of 
beauty, he burst through the body guard, and galloped and wheel- 


* Read bar-tchikebAd, the fruit of endurances. I don't know wed cis 
aake of it. . 
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ed and spurred in front of the royal cortege. And the by-standers 
and the guard thought it must surely be a prince in pursuit of 
game who thus dazzled the beholders with his wanton tricks and 
feats of horsemanship. Again that life-confusing heart-ruining 
beauty fled like an arrow from the field and turned againandcame ~* 
in front of the imperial canopy ; and the body guards and gold-sticks 
that marched before the king’s staff, bearing firelocks and maces 
in their hands, were so confounded at the beauty of the elf, that they 
were powerless to prevent his approach. In the twinkling of an 
eye, the eye and lamp of beauty reached the royal canopy, leaped 
from the saddle and prostrating himself before the king’s horse 
chanted the following distich in melodious and ravishing tones, 
Will but thy will and trample on my eyes, : 
° T lay them in the dust upon thy path, 
and said, *‘ King of the world ! the exordium of this ode is a fit com- 
pliment to your Majesty ; but I am afraid and cannot repeat it.” 
The king looking on the youth exclaimed, Walldh, and enchanted 
with his speech reined in his steed and with his own lips said, 
~ “Speak and fear not. ” ‘That breaker of the scruples of the absti- 
“nént, cried, 
Silver-bodied cypress! thou art going to the desert, 
Right treacherously thou goest, in going without me. 
Thus quoting, with a thousand blandishments and amorous ges- 
e tures, he addressed the king, ‘‘ So many of us, sweet charmers as we 
are, enamoured of the king’s beauty have come from many far dis- 
tant places, and his majesty thrusts us aside and®passes on. Are ~*~ 
we not even meet attemlants at the banquet ?’’ 
» The king, already enamoured of his beauty and wit, wavered on 
the verge of distraction. Eke could hardly refrain from dismount- 
ing from his horse, and taking him to his arms. In the tumult @ 
of his feelings, wound to a higher pitch by the melody of the char- 
mer’s voice, he utterly lost his self-control, cast his good resolyes to 
the wind, and called for wine on the spot, and taking the royal 


cup in his hands quaffed it in the presence of tig lovely boy, big 
citing these lines— 


ws nih treene the red wine, my Ganruelis wiktory fntiogs 2 
“In the morning he dawas on my eyes, and I find my resolves | | ~~ & 
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When that rnin of the Moslem faith heard these lines recited, 
he retorted again in verge, singing in still sweeter and more seduc- 
tive tones: . 

My looks bewitch both saints and shrews, ; 
My smile,—no spella withstand it; ats | 

Nor curst ascetic can refase - . 
The wine-cup when I hand it. 

At this display of his charms, his graceful mien, his musigal 
voice, and courtly address, the spectators remained spell- 
forming a hundred wishes to sacrifice themselves for him.* He 
meanwhile made his horse curvet and caracole, and seizing his _ 
bow, and fitting an arrow to the string, went seeking a partridge : 
under ¢he stones. The sight was one which struck the whole army 
dumb. The reins fell from their hands, their eyes were ehained, 
and their road was forgotten, while their souls flew circling round — 
that mine of graces. Suddenly the king arrived at his pavilion: * 
and alighted. A banquet was prepared. That fomenter of 











bances was called, and the king with unconcealed ardour said, ** J 
will drink, wine from no hands but yours; you shall be our ana gi 
mede to-day.’’ He replied— ad 


‘' Though my beauty surpasses bright Artemis’ ring, 
Not the less am I slave of the slaves of the king.” 

Repeating this couplet, he filled the bowl and handed it to the 
king, who took it in his hands, and dazed with the sight of his « 
world-illuminating beauty, repeated this verse— 

“ When the circling bowl comes round to moa, 
Sweet cup-bearer, prithee pass me by! 
Let mo drink love's wine as I gaze on thee, o 
And gaze and drink till I die!” 

The cup-bearer bowed his head to the ground, and with play- 
ful empressement, a curve in his brow, and a twinkle in his eyes, ~— 
twice said ‘‘ Drink, king of the world, drink! The king said— 


€ 


“Tf thon present the wine-oup to tho king, 
ae or a a i reccans tati 












* Literally 
stitious ceremony, which. 
n round a 
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Then, while the king of the cup-bearers cried ‘‘ Drink, drink !”’ 
turning to Zia-i-Jahjahi, he said laughing,, ‘‘ That is no bad man- 
date of the cup-bearer’s.”” Zid-uddin Jahjahi bowed and an- 
swered * “2 

[This is followed by a description, as wild as the scenes of revel- 
ry which it paints, of the progress of the Emperor to Dihli, and 
his entry into the city. The recital, says the author, carries him 
back to the times of his youth; and, even in age and penury, his 
heart warms and his veins flush with the recollection of the scenes 
of mirth and festivity in which he was long ago an actor. He 
observes that the three years of Mu’izz-uddin’s reign, however 
barren of enterprise, Were undisturbed by disaffection and un- 
stained by bloodshed’ The personal popularity of the young king 
mitigated the dangers which he neglected to provide against, but 
in his natural tendency to gentleness, he forgot that it is the union 

-of vigour with clemency, and of dignity with affability that renders 
a throne stable and a crown secure ; and had if not been that ma- 
liks Nizam-uddin and Qiyam-uddin, his chief ministers were men of 
no ordinary capacity, sigacious and circumspect, themselves of no- 
«ble birth, and beloved and respected by the nobility, the day that 
saw him assume the sceptre, would have seen it wrested from his 
grasp. He closes his narration as follows : ] 

Iresume the story of Mu’izz-uddin’s reign. After he returned 
from Audh, for awhile no event of importance occurred ; *but his 
health was impaired, and excessive incontinence made him weak 
and pale. He was anxious to act upon his father’ggadvice and rid 
himself of Nizam-uddin; but he did not reflect that as long as 

ere was no one to take Nizaim-uddin'’s place, to remove him 
Prould only aggravate his difficulties a hundred-fold. At last, he 
ordered Nizam-uddin to Multan, ostensibly to check the disorder # 
prevailing there. Nizim-uddin divined that his remoyal was due 
to some injunction which the Emperor had received from his father, 
and feared that his absence would afford an opportunity to his 
enemies at Court to work his ruin. He delayed his departure. 
The courtiers discovered that the emperor was, bent on removing 
him. The day they had so long secretly watched for, had arrived. 


. With great precaution apd privacy, they obtained the Baperuns 
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permission to put a deadly poison in Nizam-uddin’s wine. They 
did so, and on the same day he died; and all the people of Dihli 
knew that he had been poisoned. And after his death the little 
stability there was in Mu’izz-uddin’s empire was shaken out of it.* 
A crowd of vagabonds thronged the gates of the palace ; ; business 
was at a stand still, and the whole system of government seemed 
to collapse. It was af this juncture that the future Emperor Jalal- 
uddin, who was then governor of Samana, came to court and 
accepted office, and an attempt was nfade to carry on the adminis- 
tration, but the jealousy and intrigues of the lords and courtiers 
renderéd the ministry powerless. Meanwhile Mu’izz-uddin was 
attacked with palsy and convulsions, and daily grew worse, till 
there was little hope of his reeovery. The B&lban party was the 
first to take decisive action, They brought the infant son of Mui’zz- 
uddin out of the harem and set him on the throne, and gave him 
the title of Sultan Shams-uddin. While this was going on, and 
Mu’izz-uddin lay sick and helpless in his villa of Kiluk’hari, Jalal- 
uddin betook himself to Baharpur and rallied round him a strong 
party of relatives and adherents, but not unobserved. Etmér Kach-- 
han and Etmar Surkha on the Turkish side resolved to entrap him; 
and sent a memorial, addressing him as the Emperor Jalal-uddin. 
And Etmiar Kachhian started with a small escort with the intention 
of decoying him from Baharptr, and carrying him off, and put- 
ting him to death in the palace of Shams-uddin. But Jalal-uddin 
suspected the plot, and the instant that Etmar Kachhén reached 
his door, he wa pulled down from his horse and his head severed 
from his body. And Jalil-uddin’s son, acting on the inspiration of 
the moment, took with them a troop of fifty horse, and rede openly 
into the Emperor’s Court, and dragged the son of the Emperor 
Mu’izz-uddin from the throne, and sent him a prisoner to their 
father. 

On this the citizens rose in a body, and great and small, nobles 
and commoners, poured out of the twelve gates of the city and took 
the road to Baharpur, bent on rescuing the Emperor’s son. For 
the citizens abhorred the thought of being ruled by the Khiljis, 


 * Up to this pojnt L have and earuares to give a fuithful translation, The re- 
muainder is a mere loose paraphrase iz 
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and held Jalal-uddin in great aversion. But the kotwil, acting 
in the interest of his own sons, put down the tumult in the city 
and turned the people back, and dispersed the crowd that had 
gathered round the Badaon gate, and many of the maliks and no- 
bles in spite of their Turkish descent went over to Jalél-uddin’s 
side and joined his camp, and the Khilji forge became numerous. 

Two days after the above events, they sent a malik, whose father 
had been put to death by Mu’izz-uddin, into Kildk’harf, with 
instructions to destroy the’sick emperor. He passed into the fort 
and finding Mu’izz-uddin with only a glimmer of life left in him, 
stifled him in his robe, and flung the body into the stream, which 
bore it away. 

The malik Chahjhi, the emperor Balban’s cousin, who was next 
heir to the throne, received an assignment of land at Karrah, and 
was sent there. And friends and opponents alike joined to instal 
Jalal-uddin as Emperor. He mounted his horse and came with a 
great concourse from Baharpiir, and alighted at Mu’izz-uddin’s 
fort of Kildk’hari, and there took his seat on the throne and 
assumed the government. ’ 

* «His accession was distasteful to the mass of the citizens, and, 
knowing this, for a long time he never ventured within the walls 
of Dihli, and the palace and throne of the ancient kings remained 
vacant and disused. Dihli was then full of men of rank and 

- Wealth, but no voice of congratulation hailed the installation of 
Jalaluddin. The popular feeling was adverse to the Khiljis, but 
from the day of Mui’zz-uddin’s death the sovereignty fell to that 
race and passed away fpr ev@r from the family of the Turks. 

God is the king of kingdoms, and He still 

Taketh from whom, giveth to whom He will. : 
On whom He smileth, honour gilds his name: : = 
On whom He frowneth, press disgrace and shame. 

Or blessings fall from Him or curses shower, 

Peerless His goodness, and unmatched His power. 
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UDDIN OF LARAN. 
(Bibl. Indica Edition, p. 413.) 2. 


THe REIGN oF Sutran Guiasuppin Tuenive Susn.— Translated by 
AucKLAND Cotvin, Esq., C. 8. | 


Malik Fakhruddin Jond, called also Sultin Muhammad Shél, son 
of Tughlug Shah, deserts Khusrau Khin ; and flies to Deobdlpir, to his 
Father Ghazi Malik (Sultan Ghiasuddin Tughlug Shah). Ghast Malik 
marches from Deobalpir to Delhi, to take vengeance on Khusrau Khan 
and his followers. Kiusraw Khan despatches his renegade brother and 
Casi Khién, to oppose Ghazi Malik, who defeats thfm. 

Now when two and a half months had passed from the acees- 
sion of Khusrau Khan, the destruction of the house of ’Aléuddin and 
Qutbuddin, and the rout and dispersion of their followers and de- ~ 
pendants, Malik Fakhruddin Jona, called also Sultan Muham- 
mad, son of Tughlug Shah, began to take counsel with certain of 
the chiefs of the nobles and captains of the house of ’Alauddin 
and Qutbuddin; and gathered courage and waxed bold; and his.* 
heart was stirred within him, so that he determined to avenge his 
former masters and benefactors. Placing his trust in God, he 
took horse, with a certain number of his servants, at the hour of 
afternoon prayer ; and separated himself from IKChusrau Khan, and 
would have no dealings with him or with his party. And because in 
the hour of danger there ‘are never wanting horsemen and footmen to 
side with the valiant, many others also went yith him ; and they has- 
tened in the direction o@Deobalpur. Then what had come to pass 
was told to Khusrau Khan in the sameday at the hour of evening 
prayer: and he and his followers feared because of the departure of 
a man, himself a valiant captain, and the son of the conqueror of 
Khurasin and Hindistan. The multitude of the evil-minded and 
rebellious, seeing that he had fled to his father, were at their 
wits’ end, and could take no counsel, and his kingdom became a 
burden to Khusrau Khan, and the delight of his followers was 
turned into bitterness. Then there were sent in pursuit of him cer- 
tain rebel horsemen, led by the son of Mphammad Qurrah Qimér, 


a 28 : 
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who had been made General of the Forces. But Sultan Muham- 
mad, son of the lord of Tran and Titir4n, ceased not to travel 
through the night, and on the next day arrived at Sarsuti, and 
the horsemen who pursued him were unable to overtake him, and 
returned whence they had come, discomfited. While Sultan Mu- 
hammad was still on his way to Sarsuti, hig father, Ghazi Malik 
Sultan Ghidsuddin Tughlug Shah, hed sent Muhammad Sartabah, 
with two hundred horsemen, from Deobalptir to Sarsuti, and had 
seized upon the Fort at that place. So, passing through Sarsuti, 
Sultan Muhammad came in safety to his father at Deobailpur; and 
his father rejoiced greatly, and gave thanks to God, because his 
son had been restored to him; and he ordered that they should 
give alms, and beat ‘the drums in token of rejoicing. ° 

Then Ghazi Malik determined that he would take vengeance on the 
Parwiris and the Hindws, because they had slain his master, and he 
began to prepare an host with which he should destroy the Parwaris. 
But the rebel Khusrau Khan, who, by the aid of the Parwaris, 
had given to himself the title of Sultan Naciruddin, appointed his 
renegade brother and Yusuf Ciifi to the command of an army, 
“ with elephants and treasure. And to one he gave the title of 
KhanKhanan, and the other he named Qufi Khan. And he 
ordered them to proceed from Delhi in the direction of Deo- 
balpur, and to oppose Ghazi Malik, and give battle to him. 
Also to his brother he gave the royal insignia. So those 
“two Captains without experience set out from Delhi with their 
treasure and their elephants, like to chicken who, breaking the egg 
and creeping from under their mother’s wing, at once essay to fly; 
and because they were presumptuous beyond measure, and igno- 
rant beyond belief, they delayed not to hurry to encounter Ghazi 
Malik, and to seek out him who was acaptain among captains, and 
exceeding terrible; from the stroke of whose sword, Khurdsin 
and Mughulistan still reeled. Now Cufi Khan, the renegade, be- 
fore that he had started, went and stood before the men of God 
and such as had withdrawn themselves from the world, and com- 
manded of them that they should offer up prayers and supplication 
on his behalf. But those just men, in the presence of Qiafi Khan 
and of his followers, ayd also after their departure, ceased not by 
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day and night to pray to God in this wise, and with a hidden 
meaning, saying, ‘‘ Oh* Lord God, in the battle betwoon the Par 
waris and Ghazi Malik, let him who is the friend of the faith of 
Islam prevail.’”’ And it came to pass that their prayers were heard, — 
and there was granted to Ghiézi Malik victory, because it was he 
who was fighting for Islim. Then those two Captains, who knew 
not what it was that they shad undertaken, but were ignorant 
and void of experience, and who were fighting in an evil cause, 
arrived before Sarauti. But they were unable to take Sarsuti 
* out of the hands of the hogsemen of Ghazi Malik, and unwilling 
to encamp before it and besiege it. And because they were fools 
and without experience, they hastened on, and left behind them 
Sarsut! in the hands of the enemy. Full of vain confidence and 
conceit, like striplings in the presence of the mighty ones, being 
blinded with presumption, they pressed on to give battle to the 
terrible leader who had many times utterly discomfited and over- 
thrown the bands of the Mughuls. But Ghazi Malik, about the 
time that those foolish Captains had begun to march from Delhi, 
called to him from Ucha, Malik Bahram Aibah, who was of the 
faithful, who came and joined himself to Ghazi Malik at Deo- 
balpur, bringing with him horsemen and footmen. And when it 
was told to Ghazi Malik, the soldier of Islam, and the scourge of 
the infidel and the heretic, that the renegade brother of Khusrau 
Khan, and Cufi Khan, the ignorant ones, were hastening to meet 
him from Sarsuti, he gathered round him his friends, and 

generals, and’ his Captains, and with his host departed from Deo- 
baélpur; and passing by the town of Dalili, and crossing over 
the river, he came and encamped before the enemy; and, on the 
second day, the armies drew up over against each other: and God 
protected the righteous, and there was thrown over the standard of 
Ghazi Malik the shadow of the favour of God; so that at the first 
shock, the ranks of those rebellidus ones were broken and over- 
thrown, and the insignia of royalty, with the battle-axe of the 
renegade brother of Khusrau Khan, and the elephants, and the 
‘horses, and the treasure, fell into the hands of Ghazi Malik, And 
of the leaders and captains of the rebel army, some were slain 
and wounded, and many were taken captivg. But the two young mea 
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who had set up themselves as generals and as leaders, and had 
given battle to men of power and to tried ¢aptains, and-had caused 
the death of many, leaving behind them their treasure, and forget- 
ting their honour, fled in great haste, so that the dust of thelr feet 
was not visible to the pursuer, and hastening to travel through the 
night, arrived before Khusrau Khin, covered with shame and dis- 
grace. And because of their defest and of the victory of Ghazi 
Malik, Khusrau Khan and his followers were discomfited, and the 
Parwaris lost heart, and the faces of all those rebellious ones 
grew pale, and their lips dry ; for the Parwaris and Hindijs, who 
were the allies of KKhusrau Khin, saw that they could not prevail 
against Ghazi Malik. | 

But Ghazi Malik benisined for seven days after his ‘Victory 
mpon the field of battle, and collected much spoil, and gather- 
ed together his host, and advanced in great power and with 
a well appointed army to take vengeance upon the rebel, and 
destroy the infidel in Delhi. Then was Khusrau Khan much tron- 
bled in mind, and called to him his luckless nobles, and the Hin- 
dis and Parwaris, his allies, and came out of the city and en- 


‘camped upon the ’Ald4i Hauz, so that before him there were 


groves of trees and gardens, and behind him the castle of Delhi ; 
and he alighted by Lahrawat, and from fear of Ghazi Malik, 
he entrenched himself on all four sides. Also he brought with him 
all the treasure from Kilok’hari, and from Delhi. And because he 
saw that the hour of his discomfiture had come, and that he had 
lost his stake, he dispersed all his treasure, and destfoyed,yall the 
records of accounts : and because he knew that his kingdom and his 
glory, his power and his life, were passing away from him in shame 
and in disgrace, he left nothing behind in his treasury, but scatter- 
ed everything. Some of his treasure he gave as two and one hali 
year’s pay, and some as a free gift, to his soldiers; and being pur- 
posed that not a coin should fall into the hands of the leader of the 
faithful, he left nothing in his treasure chest. Perplexed and with- 


‘out counsel, he rode out daily before his army, and called to him 


his chieftains and his leaders, and addressed them with flattery 
and caresses, and took no thought of his followers. But it was 
known to all the soldierss that because of the advance of Ghazi 
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Malik, the defeat and the destruction of Khusrau Khan and of his 
followers was at hand, and already they seemed to see the ‘hea 
of those rebellious ones impale, pon lances. But the evil tr ton Ss 
Khusrau Khin was as a drowning man, and all his struggles were « 
without purpose; the soldiers also said among themselves that 
to fight against Ghazi Malik, is to fight against the army of Islam. 
So pouring curses upon the nriserable traitors, they took with them 
the treasure which had been given them, and dispersed every man , 
to his home, inasmuch as all men knew that injustice cannot prevail 
against justice, or the crooked be measured with the straight; nor ~ 
can the rebellious prevail against the loyal, nor’ the unbeliever 
against the believer ; so that in no wise could Khusrau Khan, a 
rebel, ind without counsel, prevail against the’ faithful and yicto- 
rious Ghazi Malik. Now Khusrau Khan and his party had dis- 
tributed the tfeasure about a month before the scattering of their 
soldiers, and had clung like drowning men to broken branches, 
and had abandoned themselves to all manner ofiniquity. For they 
thought they might be saved by much treasure, and that as the 
scattering of money had availed ’Alauddin in the year that he as- ~ 
cended the throne, so now also it might preserve them. Neverthe-* 
less Ghizi Malik advanced stage by stage with his host, and with 
such as had remained fiithful to him, and arrived over against the 
city, and encamped within the Walls of Indpat. Also it happened 
that on the evening before the day of battle, ’Ainul Mulk Multani « 
turned aside from Khusrau Khan, and departed to Ujjain and Dhaf, 
and beaguse of his departure, the heart of Khusrau Khan and of his 
followers failed them on the day of battle. > 
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Guazt Maprek Gives pattLE To Kuvsriu Kian AnD DEFEATS HIM, 
AND FUBLICLY ASCENDS THE THEONE. ° 


So it came to pass that on Friday, which is a day of gloss, 
and of honor, and of victory to the Musalmaérs, and of all 
manner of evil to the Hindi and the unbeliever, Ghazi Malik 
and his host arose and left Indpat, and sought out Khusrau 
Khim to fight him. Khusrau Khan also, with his Parwaris and 
‘Hinds, and as many Musalmans as had remained to him, de 
ed from his encampment, and sent his elephants in advance 6 
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Then the two armies drew up on the plain of Lahrawat, and made 
ready the battle; and when the vanguards met, the vanguard of 
Ghazi Malik prevailed against the enemy, and Malik Talbaghah 
Nagori, who was among the most faithful of the followers of 
Khusrau Khan, and for the sake of Khusrau Khan had drawn his 
sword against the army of Islam, was defeated, he and others of 
the Parwaris: and his head was brought and laid before Ghazt 
Malik. Then the son of Qurrah Qimar, who also was called Shadistah 
Khan and was General of the Forces, seeing that the battle was 
against him, withdrew with his troops from the army of Khusrau 
Khan, and went in the direction of the Desert. And coming 
in his way to Indpat, he fell upon the baggage of the army of 
Ghazi Malik, and, hating plundered it, cantinued his flight. But the 
two armies fought until the hour of afternoon prayer. Then it hap- 
pened that after the hour of afternoon prayer, which on Friday is an 
hour of great holiness and very sacred, Ghazi Malik gathered round 
him his followers and companions and chiefs, men of might and 
valour, and fell upon the centre of the army of Khusrau Khan. But 
Khusrau Khan, being weak asisa woman, could not bear up against 
“thre attack of mighty men of war, and straightway fled: and his army 
was scattered, and his soldiers discomfited. And he, leaving behind 
him his men at arms and his allies, the Parwaris, fled alone in 
the direction of Indpat, and there was no man to accompany him. 
Then the royal insignia were brought to Ghizi Malik, who returned 
fh triumph to his camp, and darkness fell; and a watch of the night 
had passed before that he arrived at his encampment at Ingpat. 
Now when Khusrau Khan arrived at Indpat, none of the Par- 
waris or his other followers remained to him. Therefore, re- 
turning from Indpat, he fled to the garden in which Malik 
Shadi ’Alai, who also had been formerly his benefactor, lies buried ; 
and there he concealed himselfthat night. And after that Khusrau 
Khan had fled and his army had been routed, the Hindtis and the 
Parwéris dispersed and disbanded themselves, every man to his 
own: and they were slain by the enemy in the country, the bazars, 
the streets, and in the quarters of the city, and their horses and pee 
were taken from them. Others also fled from the city by twos a 
Ep tillls ich tha diceotion of Gujrat, and were slain on the sue 
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that Toads to that country, and their arms and horses were take 
is away. Also on the se®tond day they seized chiiende Khan iz 
the garden, and bringing him: thence they slew him. it 
to pass, too, that during the night which .Ghazi M 
a Indpat, many of the chiefs and nobles and officers of hed 
came and did him obeisance, and they brought to him the ke 3 of | 
the castle and of the gates. ° — Ht 
And on the second day after his victory Gh4zi Malik der 
ed from Indpat, he and his nobles, his chieftains and his g Fm 
men, and alighted with a great following at the Castle, : a sil 4 
in the presence of all the principal men of the kingdom soni 
his seat in the Palace of the Thousand Pillars. Then, when he ar 
had sat down, all the nobles of the court began to lament the f nel i 
of Sultan Qutbuddin, and of the other sons of Sultan ‘Alauddin, y he 7 
had been their former masters; and bewailed with much ieee 
tion the calamity that had Fanklbes them ; offering also thanks 
to God for the vengeance taken upon the Parwaris and Hinds a 
and because life was restored to Islam and to all M 
and because of the slaughter of the infidel. And after they h ¥ 
made an end, Ghazi Malik spoke with a loud voice before i 
all, and said: ‘‘I also am one of those who am indebted " 
to the favour of Sultan ’Alauddin and Sultén Qutbuddia; and 
because that loyalty is in me, I have stood up, and have drawn my 
sword upon the enemies and murderers “of my benefactors; and as & 
far as was within me, have taken vengeance upon them. And now — 
for thisaare ye all, followers of Malik ’Alauddin and Qutbuddin, 
_ here assembled ; that, if one of the family-of our masters remain, — 
yes hould bring him forward at this time; and I will place him | 
upon the throne; and will gird up mg loins before the son rs 
master, and will do him homage. But if the enemy ha ie ; 
Pa esd “utterly destroyed the family of Alauddin and Qutbuddin, then 
nt . ye, the chiefs of either House, here at this time now gathe ed 
| together. Choose ye whom ye will, and whomsoever ye th ink 
be. fit for the royal dignity, him place upon the throne ; and Ta so me 
"will do obeisance. For inasmuch as I drew the sword, I drew | y 
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for myself, but that I might exact vengeance for the blo ae © 
masters, I have not come with all this my power to take f 
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myself the sovereignty; but what I have done, I have done 
in vengeance. Whom therefore ye shatl elect to this throne, 
him also do I elect.”’ Then all the assembled nobles answered 
with one voice, saying ;—‘“ Of the sons of Sultan 'Aliuddin the rebels 
have not left one to place upon the throne. And now also at this 
time, because of the murder of Sultan Qutbuddin and the govern- 
ment of Khusrau Khan and of the Parwaris, there is rebellion 
throughout the Empire; and evil thinking men have raised their 
heads, and there is no authority. And to thee, O Ghazi Malik! 
do we owe much thanks; for not many years have passed since thou 
didst stand as a wall against the irruption of the Mughuls, and 
through thee they were unable to advance into Hindustan. Now ; 
also hast ‘thou bestirred thyself, and this loyal deed that thdu hast 
done will be written in the chronicles of history, in that thou hast 
released us, who are Musalmans, from the tyranny of Hindds and 
Parwaris, and hast slain them, and taken vengeance for the blood 
of our masters. In all this hast thou done well for the people of 
this land. God hath chosen thee only for this work from among 
all the followers of ’Alauddin, and hath conferred this honour upon 
"tliee. Now therefore we all, and not only we, but all the faithful 
of this land, acknowledge the benefit thou hast conferred upon us. 
Nor dg any of us who are here assembled know of any other but 
thee to place upon the throne of this kingdom, nor any such ether 
in knowledge, and wisdom, and desert, and honour.’’ Then all 
present signified their assent to these words; and the principal 
men gathered themselves together, and, taking the hand of Ghazi 
“Malik, placed him upor the throne. And because Ghazi Malik 
shad heard the cry of Islam and of the Musalmins, they gave to 
for all time the title of Ghidsuddin, which being interpreted, tas 
«Defender of the Faith.’ Then on that day, Sultan Ghidsuddin 
ghluq Shah in the presence of all the people ascended the throne 
of the kingdom ; and all the officers, and ministers, and secretaries, 
each in his own place, came and stood before the throne of Ghids- 
__ uddin, and did obeisance. At that time there was an end to all 
lissension, and fresh life was breathed into Islém, and the a. 
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the infidel was extinguished: so that the minds of mon wore sat 
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' din ’Alam Malik, Minister of Police ; Malik Bahduddin, General of 


_, live for ever) asconded the throne in the king’s castle ; and the 
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ulghizt Ghidsuddunyd wal-din (Defender of the World and Lait] 
Tughlug Shéh Sultan. Sra 

Cadr Jahan (Chief Justice) Qizi Kam4luddin; Ulugh Khan, eiz., 
Sultin Muhammad Shéth; Bahram Khan Sh4ahzidah; Mahm 
Khan, Shahz4dah; Mubarak Khan, Shahzidah; Mas’ad eae 
Shahzadah ; ucrat Khan, Shahzidah; Tatar Malik, the adilee o " 
son of the king; Malik Cadruddin Arsalan, Néib Barbak (Deputy » x 
Grandusher) ; Firdz Malik, brother’s sén to the Sultan; Malik x 
Dawar, Naib Wazir (Deputy Prime Minister); Malik Burhénud-— 
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* the Forces CAr zulmamalik) ; Malik ’Ali Haidar, Naib Wakil Dar; 
Malik Naciruddin Mahmud Sh4h (Chamberlfin); Malik Bahta, _ 
(Treasurer); Malik ’Ali Igri-ishak; Malik Shihabuddin, (Parsui- 
vant) Ghori; Malik Tajuddin Ja’far; Malik Qiwamuddin (Governor ; 
of Daulatabad); Qutlugh Khan; Malik Yusuf, Naib (Deputy Go 
vernor) of Debalpir; Malik Shahin Akhurbak (Master of the 
Horse) ; Ahmad Ayaz, Shihnah ’Amérat (Minister of Public ae 
Nacirulmulk Khwajah Haji; Malik Ihsan Dabir (Secretary) ; M 
Shihébuddin Sulténi; Tajulmulk; Malik WFakhruddin; Dolehalaee 
Bosahari; Malik Qirbak ; Malik Kashmir Shihnah Bargah (Mana-— 

ger of the King’s Court); Malik Muhammad Zach ; Malik Sajdud-— 
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din Mantiqi; Malik Husimuddin Hasan Mustaufi, (Examiner of. 


Accounts); Malik ’Ainulmulk; Malik Kifar Lang, Malik Sirk La a 
uddin Qasiri; Malik Khag Shihnah Pil (keeper of the elephants); 
Malik Husamuddin Bedér; Malik Nizaémuddin, son of ’Alam Malik; — 
Malik "Ali, brother to Malik Haji; Malik Badruddin; Malik — 

Tajuddin Turk, Deputy Governor of Gujrat; Malik Saifuddia; 
Malik Taji. os 
In the name of God, the Merciful ! 
‘Thanks be to God the Creator! May His mercy rest on the Peg 
phot and on the descendants of the Prophet, and may His mercy be _ 
extreme. This is the prayer of Zi4i Barani, a suppliant for the menage! .. 
of the Onmipotent. ae 
In the year 720, Sultan Ghidsuddin Tughluq Sh4h (may his 3 
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myself the sovereignty; but what I have done, I have done 
in vengeance. Whom therefore ye shatl elect to this throne, 
him also do I elect.”” Then all the assembled nobles answered 
with one voice, saying ;—‘“‘ Of the sons of Sultan’ Alauddin the rebels 
have not left one to place upon the throne. And now also at this 
time, because of the murder of Sultan Qutbuddin and the govern- 
ment of Khusrau Khan and of the Parwaris, there is rebellion 
throughout the Empire; and evil thinking men have raised their 


heads, and there is no authority. And to thee, O Ghazi Malik! 


do we owe much thanks; for not many years have passed since thou 
didst stand as a wall against the irruption of the Muchuls, and 
through thee they were unable to advance into Hindiistan. Now 
also hast “thou bestirred thyself, and this loyal deed that théu hast 
done will be written in the chronicles of history, in that thou hast 
released us, who are Musalmans, from the tyranny of Hinds and 
Parwaris, and hast slain them, and taken vengeance for the blood 
of our masters. In all this hast thou done well for the people of 
this land. God hath chosen thee only for this work from among 
all the followers of ’Alauddin, and hath conferred this honour upon 


“thee. Now therefore we all, and not only we, but all the faithful 


of this land, acknowledge the benefit thou hast conferred upon us. 
Nor dg any of us who are here assembled know of any other but 
thee to place upon the throne of this kingdom, nor any such other 
in knowledge, and wisdom, and desert, and honour.” Then all 
present signified their assent to these words; and the principal 
men gathered themselves together, and, taking the hand of Ghazi 
Malik, placed him upon the throne. And because Ghazi Malil 


had heard the cry of Islam and of the Musalmians, they gave to him 


for all time the title of @hiasuddin, which being interpreted, is 
‘Defender of the Faith.’ Then on that day, Sultan Ghiasuddin 
Tughluq Shéh in the presence of all the people ascended the throne 


of the kingdom ; and all the officers, and ministers, and secretaries, 
each in his own place, came and stood before the throne of Ghids- 


uddin, and did obeisance. At that time there was an end to all 
dissension, and fresh life was breathed into Islam, and the hope of 
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"the infidel was extinguished: so that the minds of men were set | 


at rest. bd ashe 
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- din ’Xlam Malik, Minister of Police ; Malik Bahduddin, General of 









ulghéxt I ee wal-din (Defender of tia — 


Lughlug Shah Suitdan. s ¥ x 
Cadr Jahan (Chief Justice) Qazi Kam4luddin; Ulugh Khan, a ee 
Sultin Muhammad Shah; Bahram Khan Shaihzadah; Mahm ad . > : 
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Khan, Shaéhz4dah; Mubarak Khan, Shahzidah ; Mas’dd Khar an 
Shahzidah ; Nucrat Khan, Shahzidah; Tatar Malik, the adopt sri 
son of the king ; Malik Cadruddin Arsalan, Naib Barbak (Deputy 
Grandusher) ; Firuz Malik, brother’s sdn to the Sultan ; Malik Shad 
Diawar, Néib Wazir (Deputy Prime Minister) ; Malik Barénde i 







the Forces CArzulmamalik) ; Malik ‘Ali Haidar, Naib Wakil Dar; 
Malik Naciruddin Mahmud Shah (Chamberlfin); Malik ge 
(Treasurer); Malik ’Ali Igri-ishak; Malik Shihabuddin, (Parsui- 
vant) Ghori; Malik 'Tajuddin Ja’far; Malik Qiwamuddin (Governor — 
of Daulatabad); Qutlugh Khan; Malik Yusuf, Naib (Deputy Go- 
vernor) of Debalptir; Malik Shahin Akhurbak (Master of the +7 
Horse) ; Ahmad Ayiz, Shihnah ’Amarat (Minister of Publie Works) 
Nagirulmulk Khwaéjah Haji; Malik Ihsan Dabir (Secretary); M 
Shih4buddin Sulténi; Téjulmulk; Malik WFakhruddin; Eres 
Bosahari; Malik Qirbak ; Malik Kashmir Shihnah Bargah (Mana-— 
ger of the King’s Court); Malik Muhammad Zagh ; Malik Saidud-— 
_ din Mantiqi; Malik Husaémuddin Hasan Mustauli, (Examiner of - 
Accounts) ; Malik *Ainulmulk; Malik Kifar Lang, Malik Siraj- _- 
uddin Qasiri; Malik Khag Shihnah Pil (keeper of the elephants); 
Malile Husamuddin Bedar ; Malik Niz&émuddin, son of ’Alam Malik; 
Malik *Ali, brother to Malik Haji; Malik Badruddin; Malik — 
Téjuddin Turk, Deputy Governor of Gujrat; Malik Saifuddin; 
Malik Taji. = f 

In the name of God, the Merciful! Ses “ 

Thanks be to God the Creator! May His mercy rest on the Pro-— 
phet and on the descendants of the Prophet, and may His merey be | | 
extreme, This is the prayer of Ziadi Barani, a suppliant for the MAYORS sy . 
of the Onimipotent, tt 

In the year 720, Sultén Ghidsuddin Tughluq Shéh (may his name 
_ live for ever), ascended the throne in the king’s castle ; and the at 
Se. rec ived fresh glory from his accessiqn. And by reason of h 
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‘power and glory and might, in the space of one week he arranged the 
affairs of the kingdom. And the disorder and evil which had arisen — 
during the reign of Khusrau Khan and of his followers was made 
straight ; and he brought all things within his grasp; so that men 
said to one another, ‘‘Behold! Sultan ’Alauddin has come to life 
again !*’ Within forty days Sultan Ghiasuddin secured for himself the 
confidence of all people, and the rebelliousness and disorder which 
had arisen on every side were changed to obedience and submission. 
- Also, because he was a just man, the hearts of good men rejoiced 
at his rule, and the foolish thoughts of the evil ones were scattered, 
so that every man went to his business and his work in confidence 
and rejoicing, because the hand of the king was powerful and his 
‘rule firm. Neither was thére any more violence or oppression, 
But because of the government of Ghiasuddin there was given to the 
. kingdom great glory. And those matters which, in the hands of 
other men, would not have been accomplished for many years, were 
settled by Ghidsuddin in the course of a few days. All that he did 
for the succour of Islam and the destruction of those evil and re- 
bellious ones has been written in these chronicles. Nor im the 
— foyal annals is there recorded any promptness like the promptness 
with which Sultan Ghidsuddin avenged *his masters. Furthermore 
from, the day on which he ascended the throne, he ordered that 
‘search should be made for any who might survive among the fami- 
“ lies of ’Al4uddin and Qutbuddin, and he caused the wives of his 
benefactors to be treated with respect, and the daughters of Sultan 
- *Al4uddin he caused to be married to husbands of their own rank. 
But those men who, op the third day after the murder of Qutbuddin, 
had, without respect to the law, read the marriage service of | his 
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dow with Khusrau Khjn, he punished with extreme severity. 
o to the other nobles and chiefs and officers of ’Alauddin he gave 








“a ds and employment and presents; and treated them as his own 
‘companions. Neither would he allow them for slight causes to bo rs 
_- ‘called to give account. Also would he not follow the custom which 
_ is admitted among kings, of rooting out from the land the pres “< 
rer ts and supporters of those who were in authority before them, ie 
From the eae on which he ascended the throne, Sulgén Ghidsuddin 
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method, looking only to. =. of his sects! ‘and tue pe yros- ‘ati 
perity of his subjects, eand to do justice and deal equita ah pss | 
holding in honour men of learning, and of experience, and suc ‘ts 
had done good service. Khwa4jah Khatir and Junaidi, chief 0 
the Wazirs, and Khwajah Muhazzib Buzurg, who had formerly b 
of the councillors, but had some time ceased to be held in honot 
before the king, he again yseceived into honour, giving to them 
robes, with salaries and presents, and appointing them to abighes 
rank in his presence. Of these men he enquired regarding st oh of gr". 
the laws and ordinances of the kingdom as had proved to the p 
ple a cause of welfare, and whatever he saw good in the law, and pti 
as might advance the prosperity of his subjects and the increase and 3 
happiness of his people, that he adopted. Alsé was he careful | 
himself to do nothing which should give offence, and ceased not to 
labour to restore the families which were fallen into decay, and te eS 
give life to such as had been well nigh uprooted. And because Sulté 
Ghidsuddin Tughlug Shah was faithful and not forgetful of sei vi ee 
which had been rendered him, he rewarded according to their. me- 
rits all such as had served him in the days when he was a Malik, 
or who at any other time had shewn themselves to be men of trust 
and truth. In his time tH®just claim of no man was forgo “ 
nor his desire unfalfilled. 
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| sandinot: of the affairs of a kingdom. Of himself only he took no Le r 
heed, and did nothing merely with a view to the advancement of 

his own interest. Also was he careful to observe equity and mo- 
deration in the matter of his grants and his gifts, and the taxes 
which he imposed; not loading one man with thousands, and 
giving to another of the same rank, or, of equal merit, nothing 
whatsoever ; but being careful so far as it was possible to allow — 
no man of { worth to be neglected, or any unworthy man to be re- 
warded. "Furthermore with him was there no caprice, nor were his — 
actions ever such as to make the minds of men fearful and Pa 
hensive, for in all things he observed order and just rule. 
Sultan Muhammad, in whom all men saw the marks of valli ea 
and of uprightness, he conferred the title of Ulugh Khén, towhom : 
also he gave the royal Insignia, and named him his successor, Of Px 
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the other princes, to the one he gave the title of Bahram Khan, 
another he called Zafar Khan, a third Mahmud Khan, and the 
fourth was called Nucrat Khan. Upon Bahram Aibah he conferred 
the dignity of brotherhood, giving to him the title of Kushla 
Khan, and the government of Multéin, and the district of Sind. 
His brother’s son, Malik Asaduddin, he caused to he made Naib 
Barbak (Deputy Grand Usher) and Malik Bahauddin, his sister's 
son, he raised to the dignity of General of the Forces, and confer- 
red upon him the province of Samdna. His son-in-law, Malik 
Shadi, was appointed to be president of the Council of Ministers. 
To Tatéar Khan who was his adopted son, he gave the name of 
Tatar Malik, and made’him Governor of the parts of Zafarabad. 
Malik Burhanuddin§ father of Qutlugh Khan, received the title of 
*Alam Malik, and was made Kotwal of Delhi. Malik ’Ali Hai- 
dar was made Naib Wakil, and Qutlugh Khin, Naib of the 
Wazirs of Deogir. Qézi Kamaluddin was made principal judge: 
and the judgeship of the city of Delhi was given to Qizi Samaéud- 
din. 
To Malik Tajuddin Ja’far was entrusted the erovernorship of Guj- 
* r&ét. Other Maliks also he appointed to be his helpers and com- 
panions in affairs of state. And to others @lso he gave office and lands, 
and by means of these men, the government of his kingdom was a d- : 
ministered with exceeding honour, and all men rejoiced becau ae 
them, so that their greatness and their power was written upon 
4 nearts, and because of them the order and the power of his ae 
‘dom were established.* Also Sultan Ghidésuddin Tughlug — ‘Shih, 
being a prince of experience in the affairs of empire, d ring ue 
| the four years that he reigned, was careful never to exalt any man r 
at once to such honour and power as to cause him to be presump- 
tuous, or to stumble from excess of pride. Nor also, becaus oF 
- neglect or bad service, was any man to be punished so 
= Pars hers to be disheartened ; nor did he ever speak or act 
as had done good service, in a way that— shi 
con. fide nee of men. So that the couplet of Amir KI 
1oted of the government of Sultan Ghidsuddin Tughlug § 1 
5 _ ; in Pp praise ow his suence and his moderation—_ ee 6 ies : 
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One might say that his turban covered the | -caps of a 
hundred sages.” r ms + . c 
All that the precepts of former kings and councillors have — aid 
down regarding the protection of friends and allies, that also did’ 
Sultan Tughlug Sh4h faithfully observe. Also by the favour of a Ai 
was there implanted in his nature a desire for order, and a wi AZ 
that his subjects should increase and multiply, and that the 2- 
ber of towns should wax great, ‘and that many should rather 
together therein, and that intercourse should be promoted amo gst 
men, And because of his justice and uprightness, he decreed 
that taxes should be levied with moderation from the cities of his — 
kingdom, and would have no extraordinary taxes, nor would he 
listen to the words of informers, or the prompting of publicans” 
and such like; but drove from the court of Councillors all manner ; 
of informers and tax-gatherers and publicans. Furthermore, he 
gave orders to his Councillors that on no account should they leyy 
a tax of more than one-tenth or one-eleventh on the districts am € 
the provinces, whether from their own inquiry or on the reports of j 
informers. Rather should they strive that the people should” ~ 
multiply, and should increase the taxes little by little: lest fram, c 
a sudden increase there*should be caused distress to the peo- 
ple, and an opening should be given to oppression, Sultan 
Tughlug Shah many times gave orders that the revenue from 
the proyinces should be so levied as not to cause decrease to 
cultivation: but that the past should remain as before and that 
increase should be gradual, lest by rapacity the former receipts 
should be lessened, and nothing left for the future. For the ruim 
of a country is caused by the oppression and exaction of its rulers, — 
and from farmers of revenue and from evil governors there arises” 
all manner of evil. Also Sultan Tughligq Shah gave orders to all 4 
collectors of the revenue, and to all governors of provinces, that 
in the matter of the revenue, there sheuld be left so much to the 
‘Hindus, that neither on the one hand should they wax presur ap 7 
tuous from their wealth, nor on the other, desert their lands and 
their business in despair. And this is the rule which the _wi : 
1e most experienced ministers observe : and surely there is 
yetter. rule than this in the matter of taxation of Hindus. Yet _ 
ell 
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- again did Sultan Ghissauddin Tughtuq Shih, being a wise and 
prudent king, order that the collectors pf the revenue and the 
governors should make enquiry, and should forbid the head men 
to take more from the people than the revenue demanded by the 
king ; for if their own lands and pastures are not brought under 
the tax, the produce of their lands should suffice for their support, 
and they also abstain from extortign. For of a truth there is 
placed upon the neck of the head men a burden, so that if they also 
are compelled to pay the tax which is paid by others, there is left 
tothem no recompense. Those whom he had raised to honour 
and whom he had entrusted with provinces and territories, he 
would in no wise allow to be brought before his ministers, like 
tax-gatherers. Nor would he allow payment to be taken from 
them with indignity and harshness, as is the manner with tax- 
Gathorers ; but commanded them, if they did not wish that they 
‘should be brought before the Council, and be harshly entreated in 
the matter of payment, to the disgrace of the kingdom and the 
- discredit of the nobles, that they should refrain from covetousness 
‘and extortion within" their own provinces, taking only what is 
.- reasonable, and of that also apportioning a certain amount as 
salaries to their servants, being careful never to keep back a single 
coin of the just pay of their soldiers and servants. And if they should 
_ give of their own revenues to their soldiers and servants, well and 
Pd ; but to keep back that which is their due, is to bring the 
name of the nobles of the empire to disgrace and to shame. — we 
the governor who consumes the pay of his servants consumes di rt. 
But if it were needful, the maliks and the princes should take 
themselves from the Tevenue of their provinces, a twentieth or ie ‘a 
twenty-second, ora tenth, or a fifteenth, taking this as the dues o x an 
their government: for in this they should not be discouraged, nor ay ne 
is it for the Council of the Empire to demand — from ther 
-. — of such sums. So also if the servyan resi of ye 
a s goverr nors of the provinces should take a fifth thousan or t nth * “at 
‘th jousand besides their pay, for such small sums they r sho ald x ot 
r D0 tr ated with disgrace, or payment be re-demande ad a Ain 
with 1 beating, torture, or imprisonment. But 1 
| hal and daleify, thet. Recounts, and. fraudulently i 
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venues of the kin bdoin should be heaten and me ii Me } x; [ _ 
with disgrace and shamesand that which they have earn re ronted | 
be taken from them, together with that which they have itl eld. * 
‘In all this, the wisdom of that just and experienced king isseen by 
men of wisdom; and from the regulations which he made upon all 
these matters, there resulted throughout his provinces a great im- 
crease in the number of his people; and the governors and rulers a 
also, who were the supports and the props of his empire, received a 
revenue beside their salaries; and year by year their honour and ee 
power increased, and their servants also were satisfied with plenty, — 
nor were any of the governors or nobles or officers dragged with 
indignity before the Council ; and the uprightness of the governors” 
that were under him increased day by day. *  < 
Also Sultan Ghi4suddin Tughluq Shah had entrusted his Council of 
Ministers to men of experience and of good name, nor was there any ~ 
oppression or violence or extortion on the part of the Council towards — 
those who were employed in the provinces. In one matter only di 
the Council of Ministers for the space of one or two years ex 
severity, namely, in the recovery of the tréasure which the rebel- — 
lidus Khusrau Khan at the time of his overthrow had scattered, and . 
that which the army and the people had plundered in the tsoubionantl 
times. Of a truth, in the matter of the recovery of that treasure 
which had been plundered, and of which the treasury of 
*Al4uddin had been emptied, and nothing left in the treasure 
house, the Council of the Ministers of Tughluq Shah were not 
slow to exercise severity. “Now there were three kinds of men 
from whom recovery was demanded, and the first were they who 
were not wholly without the fear of God. " These men therefore, 
who were few in number, came and restored fo the treasury the 
money which they had received from “Khusrau Khan. But the 
second class of men, who loved money, deferred to make restitution, 
and hoped that by bribes and flattery they would escape. But 
Sultan Tughlug Shih would not listen to their excuses, but demand-— 
* ed payment with severity, and would in no wise let them go. The Est 
- third class of those who had received the treasure, were etou 
and envious men, and plunderers, being without honesty, and 
| thieves, whose life was full of evil practises: and these were 
jig Cet. =%5 . _ ; 
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many, and withstood to the utmost the demand that was made on- 
them, and endured hardness and violence; and when they were 

pressed to pay, they reviled, and went about making complaint 

before all men, and speaking evil even of such a king, who was 

the Defender of the Faith, and the guardian of Musalmiins, and 

they ceased not to pour imprecations upon him. Then the king 

ordered that these men, because they would not pay, should be cast 

into prison, and beaten and tortured till such time as they made 
restitution, nor would he listen to their false excuses. Thus, 

because for the space of a year he strove greatly to recover the sums 

which had been plundered and cast away, it came to pass that the 

treasure of ’Aljuddin was recovered to the full. 

To Sultan Ghiasudin Tughlug Shah was there given by Gal much 
wisdom and prudence in the matter of the collection of revenue and 
the bestowal of presents, so that all that he did in this matter of 
taxing he did well, and all that he did in the matter of gifts, he 
did with justice and with generosity. When it was unlawful or 
unwise to tax, he taxed not; and when to give was waste and 

prodigality, he gave not; so that there are not many kings who 
- im these matters have shewn such moderation. Every week also — 
Sultan Tughlug Shah opened the great door of the king’s court, 
and distributed alms to all such as were gathered there, according 
to the need of each: and in the distribution of gifts he observed 
the rule of moderation, never giving to excess, nor with exceeding ~ 
parsimony. Also was he careful to eschew the example of those . 
ulers, who without just cause, give to one man thousands, and 





leave others in the torments of envy. Because of the presents — 
? that he made, there were gathered to him friends and well-wishers 2 
and men were made loyal to him. And his generosity was ‘not a wi 
- eause of envy, nor did it make men his enemies. Tn that he was a_ 
‘man of forethought, he was cautious in rewarding the officers of em 
' his court according to their deserts, and their rank, and the ae 
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and no man be disappointed or envious, or be disconte: 
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cat a the king: and those who had not received, be jealou 
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.more content, and among those to whom wag “given ‘ eh re 
arise no striving and djscontent. Being therefore gifted with 
foresight and with prudence, he was careful that cachivof the 
attendants of his court should receive his due reward, and that 
noné should be left in want. Also Sultan Ghidsauddin Tughluq 
Shah, in the distribution of alms, observed a custom which had _ 
hitherto been unknown in Delhi. For at the receipt of the news of 
any victory, Or any other glad tidings, or the birth of any son, or 
the ceremony of the purifying of any of the king’s sons, he was wont 
to assemble the chief men and the nobles, the wise men, and the 
readers of the law, the scholar and the teacher, the instructor and 
the pupil, to the door of his palace : and in the royal presence he 
gave to each according as his position entitle® him. Besides ‘this 
also, he sent presents to religious houses, to holy men and recluses 
and to devotees, according to their need, and strove that in the 
city all men of merit and of piety should have a share in his 
favour. He was very swift to relieve those who were immediately + 
about him and attached to his presence or his person: and none of 
these men were ever in want, nor did hé allow them to become — 
indebted, so that all rejoiced with the king, and were glad when . 
he was glad. Also if he gave little, he gave of a truth fo 
many, and often; so that if a man should count up the measure of 
the gifts which Sultan Tughluq Shah gave in one year, the sum 
would be exceeding large. His kindliness also caused him to str 
for the welfure aad the happiness of all his people, and he was 
grieved when any were in want; for it was his desire that the 
‘people, and the army, and all classes should live in comfort and in 
prosperity. Hence was it that he endeavoured that all his sub- 
jects, whether Hindu or Musalman, should 8 busy with the 
labour of the field, or other kind of labour, and should thrive in 
it, and should cease from asking charity, and be relieved from 
indigence. Also he desired that there should be no more begging 
from door to door, but that the beggars also should find occupation, | 
and should cease to importune, and to ask for alms, because of their 
nakedness and want. He desired rather that every man of 
every class, throughout his kingdom, should have his proper ~ 
calling, and should be at ease, and that there should be no more ~ 
30 : < 
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- evilor crime or other perplexity. Every day, and every week, and 
eyery month, he stimmoned to him the faynilies of those who were 
his intimates and his friends, and enquired into their ‘ciroum= 
stances, and sought to know whether each was in comfort and 
abundance ; for he would not that any of his followers should, from 
_ any cause, be brought to sorrow, or rendered low by any kind 
of trouble. . 
For of a surety in the king was there no desire for oppression, 
misrule, or any other evilthing. Nevertheless, because men are full 
of greed and of covetousness, and there are many who are rich 
without merit and desert, all such hated the king, because that 
he was a man who discerned the- right and distinguished merit, 
and would have evemy one rewarded accordingly. Such mep spoke 
evil of the king, as they had spoken evil of Sultén Jalaluddin Khil- 
ji, who was of a truth a king of the faithful and wise. Yor this 
is the way of covetous and greedy mén, and they cannot abide 
the king who is just and discerning, and who Will not lavish upon 
the unworthy wealth and treasure. These are the men who wish — 
for a prodigal king, and a shedder of blood, and one who casts away 
. treasure, taking from many unjustly, and unjustly giving to many; 
overthrowing the houses which stand, and building up the houses 
of such as are without merit. These are the kings who exalt men 
of little worth, and the hard-hearted ones, and the wicked: setting 
them up in high places, and slaying the deserving ones and the 
ee right and faithful, and utterly uprooting them and bringing d 
eae to ruin. One they drown in riches, and another they make a 
‘scorn and a by-word. But a king such as was Sultin Ghidsuddin, 
worldly men, and men Of ill-repute, and such as seek only their own: 
es, cannot abifle, and will speak no good of him: wishing rathe ro 
for a king who should exalf the unworthy, the idolater, the . w- 
he _ breaker, and such as are wicked and live openly in sin; a King tale : 
© heed of merit, but setting all his thoughts upon carnal ple: | re ; 3 
may persecuting whatsoever is lawful, or becoming, or sont Gul ae a STs, 
_ As to his army, which is the support of a kingdomed Sul th =e 
Ghidésuddin Tughlug Shah was exceeding thoughtful, caring f 
them as a father for his children, and himself enquiring 
all expenditure, 50 that. not a single coin was mae 
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by the officers, or anything taken from themby the oe ofthe — 
General ofthe Forces. Also he regarded their ies. And when 
he ascended the throne of the empire, he assigned to Sir4j ul mull 
Khwajah Haji the office of Lieutenant-General of the Forces, and 
the whole charge of the office of the General of the Forces. And 





with regard to the recruiting and approval of soldiers, which is the » 


chief cause of efficiency in an grmy, and the choice and approval of 


weapons and of horses, he followed the rules of ’Alauddin. Such as 


neglected their duty or were guilty of cowardice, and deserted from 


the ranks of the army, he punished with extreme severity. The 


sums which the army had received from Khusrau Khan, he re- 
covered from their salary up to the extent of one year’s pay, but 
larger sums be recovered by degrees over a period of years, so that 
the soldiers should not be put to straits. The sums which 
had been plundered, or which had remained in the treasury 


and had not been distributed, he also recovered. Sultan Ghias- 


uddin Tughlug Shih, during the four or five years in which he 


sat on the throne, ordered that the pay of his troops should be dis- 


tributed in his presence, and that great care and attention should 
be paid in the matter of accounts, so that nothing should be kept 
back from their pay. Thus was it that his army was exceeding 
well-appointed and very powerful. 

The salaries and allowances also of the nobles he so apportioned 
according to their rank, that the former nobles were increased in com- 
fort, and to such as had been lately ennobled was there given dignity 
and power and prosperity. The villages, lands, pensions, and rewards 
given by Alauddin, Sultan Tughluq Shah, without enquiry and with- 
_ out serutiny, confirmed, and approved with one stroke of his pen. But 
he cancelled all the orders and the grants: of the rebel Khusrau Khan, 
which were made during the period of four months that he reigned, 
and hesitated not to resume the gifts which he had given. Also he was 
careful to enquire into all grants which had been given by ‘Alauddin: 
and Qutbuddin from carelessness and ignorance, or through the 
intrigues of their followers and courtiers. All that had been given 
without cause, or because of the influence of courtiers, he resumed, 
and all which had been justly given, he confirmed. Furthermore, 
there has never reigned in Delhi a king more moderate in the 
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collection of his gevenues, than was Sultin Tughluq Sh4h, who 
would remit from fires to thousands, and from thousands to hun- 
dreds ; so that if it were told him by his councillors in his presence, 
that such a one is in bonds, be@huse of arrears which are due to the 
treasury, and offers as security for the laces which are due from him 
ten thousand or five thousand tankahs, even with this much would 
he be satisfied, and would order the debtor to be released, and bid 
him make arrangements for payment of the balance, holding it 
wrong that any man should remain long in bonds for arrears of 
revenue. In no matter did he approve of vexatious enquiry, or of 
exaction; for he wished that the affairs of his kingdom should be 
administered according to the laws. Such things also as give rise 
to irritation among the people, both he and his Cowncillors 
were careful to avoid, desiring that the minds of all classes of his 
people should be at rest: for he wished not that men should be 
perplexed because of him. Sultan Tughlug Shah eschewed all mea- 
sures which should disturb rule or order, and all acts without pur- 
pose, such as bear fruit only in sorrow and vexation to the people. 
Nevertheless man is born ungrateful, and it has been said by God 
. in the Qoran that ‘ all men are thankless.”’ 
~ So it happened that the covetous and the envious, the wicked and 
the faithless, spoke evilly even of such an upright and just king ; 
and those who without cause had obtained rewards, and monies, 
from Qutbuddin, in a time of forgetfulness and folly, and from 
Khusrau Khan at the time of his despair, spoke harm of Sultén Tugh- 
luq Shah, and made complaint of that just and upright one, and 
looked for the overthrow of his empire, making eyes one at another, 
and speaking folly ; and they said also of him, who was generous 
above all men, that he was covetous. Now I, Ziadi Barani, who also 
wrote the annals of Firdz Shah, have heard from the tongues of 
‘many men of experience, whose eyes, looking for the judgment ca 
come, were anointed with the ointment of justice, that they, re- re- 
‘regarding only the welfare of the Faith, and the well being of Mu- a 
‘salmins, declared that no such king as Sultin Tughluq Shih had 
r sat upon the throne of Delhi, nor was it probable that su: 
er would ever be seated upon that throne. For all the is- 
. and knowledge and merit and justice, that is n oder 
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king, and all other things which have been written to be necessary 
for a ruler, God had in noswise withheld from Sultin Tughlug Shah. 
But he was clothed in courage and might, in ‘understanding ‘and 
wisdom, in justice and religion, Being the Defender of the Faith- 
ful, and guardian of the obedient, and the scourge of the dis- 
obedient. Through his great experience also was the kingdom 
adorned, If men look to a kixg for order and the establishment 
of authority, which is the basis of all government, Sultan”’Tughluq 
Shah, even within the year of his accession, established authority 
more firmly than other kings have done, though with much shed- 
ding of blood and causeless violence. Again, if we look to a king 
for protection of the Faith, Ghiasuddin, throughout his reign, was 
indeed the Defender of the Faithful. Also he“closed the door to 
the incursions of the Mughul: nor from fear of his sword, did the 
Mughul dare to cross the border of his kingdom, or advance 
beyond the river, or in auy way molest a single Musalm4n. So 
great was the fear of his sword both on the unbeliever and on the 
rebel, that neither did the Mughul dare to cross his border, nor 
were the rebellious within his territories emboldened to lift up their 
heads. Further, if we look toa king for justice and wisdom ih 
his ordinances, and the righteousness of his rule, because of 
the justice and the uprightness of Tughluq Shah, the wolf durst not 
seize upon the lamb, and the lion and the deer drank at one 
stream. Through his ordinances and his regulations, the 
dignity and the honour of his qazis and judges, and of such 
as declared law and administered justice, was greatly in- 
ereased. If we look to a king for the care gf his army, who are 
the protection of the Faith and the defenders of Islam, through 
the wisdom of Tughluq Shah, so soon ag he ascended the throne, 
many thousands of horsemen were raised, and disciplined, and 
equipped, and over them were placed captains of experience, and 
such as were skilful in war. In his time the army was always 
paid in full, nor was a single coin kept back. If we look to a 
king for a care of the interests of the tillers of the soil, the 
name of Sultan Tughluq Shah has become a proverb throughout 
Hind and Khurasin in this" matter. For the desire of 
his heart was to dig canals and to plant fine groves, and 
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to cause forts to be erected for the safety of the cultivators, and 
such as labour in the field. Also did he *strive to restore Waste 
places, and to reclaim such lands as were exhausted and worn out. 
So that in this matter he excelfed all who had “gone before him, 
and had he sat but for a few years upon the throne, and been 
spared from the stroke of death, he would beyond doubt have 
caused to be inhabited many thousards of deserted houses, so that 
the thorny desert should have become a fruitful grove, and the 
waste a flowering garden. Also would he have dug for miles upon ° 
miles and leagues upon leagues, canals like to the rivers Ganges 
and Jamna; creating running streams, and conferring benefit and 
comfort, and much prosperity upon the labourer and tiller, of the 
soil; so that there would have been no end to the increase ¢@f corn, 
and the overflowing of abundance. Also will men speak to all 
time of the Castle of Tughlugébad, as a proof of his magnificence 
in building. Yet again, if we look to a king to ensure the safety 
of travellers, and to protect the high roads of the kingdom, and 
to punish such as rob upon the high road, so great was the fear of 
the sword of Tughlug Shah in the hearts of all robbers and plun- 
dtrers, that in his time, the robbers became the protectors of the 
public roads, and the plunderers and the violent, breaking their 
swords, converted them into ploughshares, and sold their bows: 
and the crooked became straight, and they betook themselves to 
the labour of the field, nor was the name of robbery heard; and 
the fear of the robber was wiped away from the minds of men. 
Within his kingdom the thief did not dare to take a grain from 
the store of any man,; and not within his kingdom only, but in 
Ghaznf also, from the fear of the sword of Tughluq Shah, the vio- 
lent ceased from violence, ngither did they any more gather together 
to prey upon the track of the merchants and caravans. If again we 
look to aking for observance of the precepts of the Faith, and strict 
adherence to its ordinances, and for purity of spirit, which is the — 
chief of all the ordinances of Isl4m, Sultin Ghidsuddin Tughluq 
Shah excelled above godless kings, inasmuch as he was pure - 
upright, and gifted with integrity and probity. Also was he care . 
ful to observe all the hours of prayer, nor would be retire to his — 
harem until he had repeated the prayer before sleep, nor did he ev 
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absent himself from public prayer on Fridays or on holy days, but 
wasareful on the third yight of the Ramazan to perform the twen- 
ty-two genuflexions called ‘ Tar4wih,’ and it is known to God that 
throughout the month of Ramazan he*observed with exceeding obser= 
vance the daily fast. Because of his purity and uprightness, he would 
not gather round him lads, and beardless boys, sons of the nobles, 
handsome slaves, or beautiful sipging boys : accounting as his enemy 
such an one as was spoken of as bestial or uncleanly. Nor went he 
with harlots. During his reign, he would join in no drinking par- 
ties, but forbade the drinking of wine to all subjects of his king- 
dom, refraining himself also from. dice. In such times as he 
took his pleasure, no man saw him drunk with wine, or overcome by 
any other temptation. But in all things, Sultan Tughluq Shah so 
observed the Musalman faith, that the words of the irreligious and 
the thoughts of the evil ones could find no fault in him. Also was 
that king an humble man, never vaunting himself without cause, 
or exalting himself unseemly. From his boyhood upwards, in his 
youth, and in his manhood, there was found in him no guile, or 
dishonesty, or deceit, or rebelliousness, or any such evil thing. God 
kept him also free from such faults and sins as raise the clamour 
of him that wishes evil: throughout his life was he honoured, 
and held in reverence, and esteemed. If, furthermore, in a king we 
look for gratitude and recompense of service and giving of reward, 
Sultén Tughlug Shih was pre-eminent above all kings, and exalted 
for ever above all such as have held authority, For those who 
had served him in his army and in his government, or in any wise 
rendered him assistance, he rewarded so that to the soldier was 
awarded the portion of the governor, and to the governor the portion 
of princes. Those who had long been faighful to him he cherished 
as a tender father cherishes his son, and his companions of old time 
he fostered like as men foster their brother and their children, and 
looked upon their families as his family, and would allow no harm 
or loss to happen to them, or to their bondsmen or dependants. Be- 
cause that he was faithful, and of the grateful, and one who remem- 
bered the services whith had been done for him, Sultan Tuglug Shah, 
laid aside in the presence of those of his own house the royal state 
and the circumstance of kings. Those of his household also like the 
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captains and the servants of his government, he advanced in honours 
and provided with alkthat they needed, and shewed them much Ieind- 
ness. And thongh he had become a king, nevertheless he ceased not 
to sitasof old withthem. With his former servants and dependants, 
also, he laid aside the majesty of his kingship, but maintained the 
former intereourse. In courage also, and in cunning and strategy 
in matters pertaining to war, among all the chiefs and captains of 
Hinddstin and Khurasén was,there none like unto Sultan Tughlug 
Shah ; for if I were to tell of all his battles and his wars, I suppose 
that another book would not suffice. Would that he had reigned 
yet a few more years, that he might have carried the knowledge of 
Islam to the East and to the West, so that the kingdoms of the in- 
fidel and the parts*of the heretic should have come under the rule 
of that king of Islam! For while he ruled, he surpassed the glory 
of Rustam, and had he been spared from death, he would have 
excelled the deeds of Alexander. All that Sult4n ’Alaéuddin did 
with so much shedding of blood, and crooked policy, and oppres- 
sion, and great violence, in order that he might establish his rule 
throughout the cities of his empire, Sultan Tughluq Shah in the space 
6f four years accomplished without any contention or fraud, or hard- 
ness, or sluughter. Those therefore who consider the matter, being 
men of experience, say that the reign and the duration of the 
government of Sultin Tughlugq Shah was among the chiefest of the 
blessings of God, and these men praise God thankfully, and offer to 
Him honour; while the craying of the envious and the covetous, 
which would not be satisfied with the treasures of Qarin, were set 
at nought by the glory of the government of such a king: and their 
evil longings were disappointed, so that they spoke bitterly and 
ceased not to revile himyand expected anxiously that such a one, 
in whom the world found rest, should die. 


Tue rmst AprorntMenT or Suntan MvunAMMAD, AT THAT TIME 
CALLED Unvon Kuan, Tro caprune ARANKUL. 
Now it came to pass that in the year 722, Sultan Ghidsuddin ' 
luq Shah gave to Sultan Muhammad the emblems of royalty, 
appointed to him a host, and bade him depart into the cou 
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certain of the former nobles of ‘Alauddin, and of his own officers 
also hppointed he many.* Sultén Muhammad therefore, in the 
pomp of royalty, and with a great gathering, departed for Aran- 
kul, and arriving at Deogir, he took with him the chief men of 
that place, and such of its garrison as were needed by him, and 
arrived by stages in the parts of Taling. Then from fear of 
the power of Sultén Tughlug Shah, and because of the terror of 
Sultan Muhammad, R4i Suddar Deo, with all his nobles and his 
captains, withdrew into his castle, and resolved that he would 
avoid battle. But Sultan Muhammad arrived at Arankul, and en- 
camped round about the earthen fortress of that place, and halted 
there, and ordered that they should send certain of the leaders, and 
should spoil the country of Taling, and gather for the army of 
Islam much treasure and provision. So because of them, there 
was gathered much spoil, and the army began with care- 
fulness to besiege the castle. Now many Hindds had gathered 
themselves together in the forts of earth and of stone, and 
coming from the east and from the west, had made much 
preparation, so that daily the host of Islam fought with the be- 
sieged, and the battle was sharp, and from within were 
thrown fireballs, and on either side were many slain. But the 
army of Islim prevailed against the Hindus, and brought them to 
‘a strait, and discomfited them, so that it nearly came to pass that 
the earthen fortress of Arankal was captured. Then Saddar Deo 
Rai of Arankal took council with his chiefs, and sent to Sultan Mu- 
hammad envoys, and made offer of submission ; also he laid before 
him treasure, with elephants and jewels and gnuch wealth : for he 
hoped that even as in the day of ’Alauddin there had been given to 
the Viceroy treasure and great presents, #0 that he had received of 
the tribute, and returned whence he came, so also might it be 
with Sultan Muhammad, and that he too should return. But Sul- 
tin Muhammad would have none of them, but continued the 
rather to besiege the castle, hoping to make the R4i of Arankal 
his captive, and would in no wise listen to terms, and the heralds 
Now it happened that for the space of a little more than 
a month, while the besieged were in this strait, and were think- 
31 
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ing among themselves whether they should submit, there had 
arrived no couriers from the king. Atthough there were wont 
to come to Sultan Muhammad from his father two or three des- 
patches in each wéek, not a single despatch had been received 
by him. Because of this, Sultin Muhammad and his councillors 
were troubled in their minds, and they said among themselves that 
some of the stations on the road had risen in rebellion, and because 
of them there was no communication, and the couriers had ceased to 
arrive. Then was it known in the camp that Sultin Muhammad was 
troubled in his mind, and there arose all manner of suspicion, and 
the tidings spread by degrees among all men. Then ‘Abid, the 
poet, and a Shaikhzidah of Damascus, who were men of evil 
repute and infamous, and among them that stood in the presence of 
Sultan Muhammad, began to pervert the minds of men, and spread 
false reports amongst the army, saying that Sultin Ghiasuddin 
Tughluq had died in the city of Delhi, and that there was rebellion 
within Delhi, and that a stranger had seized the throne, so that 
there was no more any communication. Because of their sayings, 
men began to fear: and these infamous ones, ’Abid the poet, 
find the Shaikhzidah, the Damascene, being sons of evil and rebel- 
lious, faithless also and ungrateful, devised yet another mischief; 
and they went to Malik Tamar and to Malik Takin, and to Malik 
Mal Afghan arid to Malik Kafur, keeper of the seals, and spoke 
to them saying, ‘“‘ Sultan Muhammad regardeth you, who are of the 
chiefs of the nobles of ’Aléuddin and captains of his host, as men 
who are dangerous to him, and as fellow-plotters against him, and 
thinks to slay you, and upon one day will he seize you all, and 
will cause you to be put to death.” Then, because those four cap- 
tains knew that the spaakers were of those who stood in the pre- 
sence of Sultan Muhammad, and were about him, they believed 
their words, and gathered themselves together, and, with their host, 
left the army. And because of their departure all men were afrai 2? 
. and there arose a great cry, so that in every rank there was -on 
tention and rebellion, and there was great distress, no man 









Jabs misfortune had happened to the besiegers, and Pay ga 
heart, and sallied out, from within the walls, and plund 
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camp, and went their way. Sultin Muhammad also, with thoes’ 


who were of his immediate followers, fled to Deogir, and his army 
was disheartened, and began to disperse. But while Sultén Mu-- 
hammad was yet on the way to Deogir, there met him messengers 
from the city bringing with them the royal mandates, and news of 
the safety of the king. Then the nobles of ’Alauddin, who with one 


consent had forsaken Sultan Muhammad, were divided amongst 


themselves, and each man did what seemed right to him, and their 
footmen and their servants fled from them, and their horses and 
army fell into the hands of the Hindis. But Sultén Muhammad 
arrived in safety at Deogir, and there he gathered to him his 
army. Malik Tamar with certain of his horsemen fled, and went 
into the Hindi country and there died. Malik Takin who w 

also a noble of Audh, the Hindiis slew, and sent his skin to outa 
Muhammad to Deogir; and Malik Mal Afghén and ’Abid the 
poet and the other conspirators they bound, and sent them to Sul- 
tan Muhammad to Deogir, but he sent them alive to his father. 
- Now it had come to pass that already the wives and children of 
those rebellious nobles had been seized ; and Sult4n Ghidsuddin 





gave a show in the plain of public entertainment, and there thé@y « 


hung up ’Abid the poet, and KAftir, keeper of the seals, and the 
other conspirators. Certain others also, with their women and chil- 
dren, they cast beneath the feet of elephants, and the day was pass- 
ed in the execution of those men, so that those who saw it were 
filled with fear, And because of the punishment with which Sultan 
Tughluq Shah had punished them, and in that he had cast many 


women and children to the elephants, the whole citygyas mightily 
afraid. 


? 
Tux sECOND ExPEDITION oF Suntan MunamMap AGAINST ARANKAL, 


After the space of four months, Sultan Ghidisuddin gave to Sul- 
tan Muh a large army, and appointed him other soldicrs,, 
and sent him to Arankal, and again Sultjin Muhammad arrived in 
the country of Taling, and took the fort of Badar: and the captain 
of the fort fell into his hands ; and from thence he went to Arankal, 
and luid siege to the earthen fortress of that place, And after some 
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days, by arrows shot through tubes and by catapults, he forced an 
opening into the outer and inner fort, and,he took prisoner Saddar 
Deo, with his princes, his nobles, and headmen, their women, their 
children, their elephants, and their horses, and he sent news of his 
victory to Delhi. And in Delhiand Tughluqabdad they spread cano- 
pies and made rejoicing, and caused the drums to be beaten nine 
times. But Saddar Deo was sent with his elephants, and his trea- 
sure, and his followers, by the hand of Malik Bedar, called also 
Qadar Khan, and Khwijah Haji, Lieutenant-General of the 
Forces, to the king, and to Arankal was given the name of Sultan- 
pur. Then Sultan Muhammad conquered the whole country of 
Taling, and divided it into provinces and governments, and ap- 
pointed officers and governors, and from the whole country of 
Taling took he one year’s revenue. From thence be marched to- 
wards Jaéjnagar, when he captured forty elephants, and returned 
with victory to Taling. But the elephants he sent to the king at 
Delhi. 


Derartcre oF Svurraw Gutasuppry For LAK’HNAUTI, AND HIS 
. CONQUEST THERE, AND IN SUNNARGAON AND SATGAON, AND THE SUB- 
MISSION OF THE Governors oF LAK’HNAUTIT 


Now in the time that Arankal was taken, and the elephants 
arrived from  Jajnagar, certain troops of the Mughul came 
within the limits of the kingdom, and the armies of Islam 
encountered them, and defeated them with great slaughter, and 
took prisoners their two leaders, and sent them to the Court. In 
th days was it that Sultan Ghidsuddin made Tughlugabad his 
ona. and caused fiis nobles and his chieftains to reside. there 
with their families, and to establish themselves there. At that 
time also there came certain of the chief men of Lak’hnauti, and 
stood in the presence of the king, and told him of the tyranny 
and exactions of the governors of Lak’hnauti, and informed him of 
their distress and of their sufferings, and of the coifiplaints of all ~ 
usalmans, because of the injustice of those governors. So 
Sultan Ghidsuddin resolved within himself that he would march to a 
Lak’ hnauti, and he sent messengers to Sultin Muhammad, and — 
bade him come from Arankal, and ee ir 
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absence, and entrusted to him the affairs of the government; and 
himself departed with an,army to Lak’hnauti, and crossing deep 
rivers, and quicksands, and swamps, he hurried on his way to 
Lak’hnauti and ceased not to advance rapidly; and because the 
fear of Tughluq Shah was great throughout Khurdsan and Hindd- 
stan, and all the cities and countries of Hind and of Sindh, 
in that he had quickly subdued all the princes and governors of 
the East and of the West, when the shadow of Tughlug Shah 
fell upon Tirhut, Sultan Naciruddin, governor of Lak’hnauti, 
came with submission and obeisance to the Court, and humbly 
offered allegiance: so that before the sword of Tughluq Shah was 
drawn, all the chiefs and the nobles of that country hastened to 
do himservice, and to offer him their obedience. Then Tatar Khan, 
who was the adopted son of Sultén Tughluq Shah, and was 
governor of Zafarabad, was sent with an army and brought all 
that country to submission; and Sultin Bahadur Sh4h, governor 
of Sunnargaéon, who was rebellious, he brought with a halter round 
his neck, into the presence of the king; and all the elephants that 





7 





were in those parts were gathered together into the king’s — 
elephant-stable, and there was collected to the army of Islhim 


much treasure because of that expedition. Then Sultén Ghiésuddin 
Tughlugq Shah made Sultan Naciruddin governor of Lak’hnauti, 
and entrusted to him the kingly power, because he had hastened 
to do obeisance, and sent him to his government. But of Satgaon 
and Sunndirgaon he took possession. And Bahadur Shah he sent 
with a halter round his neck to Delhi, and Sultan Tughluq Shah 
returned in triumph and with victory toward Tughlugabad. In Delhi 
also the news of the victory in Bengal was read in all the pulpits, 
and canopies were erected, and the drums were beaten, and there 
was much rejoicing. But Sultin Tughlug Shah, leaving behind him 
his army, hastened on by double marches, and arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of his capital. 
-— 
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Deatu or Suiran Gurasupprn Tvontve SHAn AFTER HE HAD AR- 
RIVED IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF TUGHLUQABAD, AND HAD ALIGHTED 
UNDER THE ROOF OF A PAVILION} A KING BY WHOSE DEATH THE 
WORLD WAS DARKENED, AND THROWN INTO DISTRESS AND CONFUSION, 


Now when Sultin Muhammad heard that Sultan Tughluq Shah 
was hastening to his capital of Tughluqabad, and had already 
arrived in its neighbourhood, he ordered that they should erect a 
small building about eight miles from Tughluqabad, by Afghanpur, 
so that the king might alight, and pass the night therein, and 
proceed in the morning with his royal retinue to Tughluq- 
a4bid, where also coleured canopies were erected, and the, drums 
beaten. So Sultan Ghiisuddin, at the hour of the second prayer, 
arrived at the pavilion which had been newly erected, and 
alighted there, and Sultin Muhammad, with the princes and thé 
nobles, met his father, and kissed his feet. Then Sultan Tughlug 
Shah called for food, and after that he had eaten it, and the 
princes and the chiefs ¢ame out for the cleansing of hands, there 
fq@i upon the earth the lightning of the calamity of heaven, and 
the roof of the pavilion, under which the king was sitting, fell 
suddenly upon him ; and he, with six or seyen others, was buried 
under it, and he died ; and so great a conqueror and captain, whom 
the world could not contain, lies buried in twelve feet of earth— 
“Who is able to see, Oh eye of blind fate! 

“Two worlds in twelve feet of the graye ?”’ 
d from the death of Sultan Tughlug Shah, the order of the 
d was changed into disorder— 
“That kingdom of Egypg, which thon sawest, is no moré, 
“ And that Nile of Mercy, which thou heardst of, was a mirage ;_ 
“The Form of Safety and the Spirit of Security 
“Are veiled from the gaze of spectators, : 
* Calamity covered the heavens with a garment: ” phe 
“The covering of darkness was as n yoil to the firmament. el. ry 

How wiser are they who have resigned this unstable world, | and 
turned from it their faces, because of its” inconstancy and ite 
oppression ; and have aetiatiad themselves with the t a ' 
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salt of contentment! For the world and all its glory is but a 
spectacle. Yet even to the worldly is not this warning s ie 
that to the king who had conquered Hind, and arrived victorious, 
and crowned with honour, at his capital, was it not given to see 
the faces of “his family, but he passed at one breath from a throne 
to the bosom of the earth, exchanging a palace for a grave. 

A man shall ask—Where are gone those famous ones ? Behold! 

The womb of the Earth is for ever pregnant with them. 

The Karth is drunken, because she hath tasted of wine: 

In the cup of the skull of Hurmuz, hath she drunk the heart's 
blood of Naushirwan.* 





The Ruins at Kepari, Balasore District—By Joux Beames, z. c. Si 
Magistrate of Balasore. 


(With two plates.) 


Two years ago I found at Kopari a small image with an in- 
scription on the back, a copy of which .I sent to the Society. 
The people worshipped the image as Lakshmi, but Babu Raje . 
lal having pronounced it to be Maya Devi, the mother of i 
they have now come to the conclusion that the ** deo” has gone out 
.of it, and made no objection to my removing it, which I have 
done on the occasion of my recent visit to the plac@. 

On this visit I have been able to. make a more minute inspection 
of the ruins and the surrounding country, and send you the fol- 
lowing notes, with a few rough sketches and plans, 

The place is interesting not only from its singular physieal 
appearance, but as being the only place in northern Orissa where 
distinct traces of Buddhism are still observable. It is situated in 
lat. 20° 19’, long. 86° 30’; 42 miles south-west of the town of 
Balasore and close to the point where the three native tributary 
States of Moharbhanj, Nilgiri, and Keonjhar meet. Itis a level 
plain surrounded on three sides by low rocky hills. 'The soil is 
sterile and in many places consists of nothing but large slabs of 
laterite rock, as flat and regular as a London street pavement, 


A. _ The textredition (p. 453) has two couplets more; but they convey no 
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. 
and ancient well, was probably the garden; and the three buildings 
themselves, the cells of the vihéra, ox* monastery, for the use of 
whose inhabitants the tank was apparently dug. 

Building A now presents the appearance of a ruined Siva temple, 
at a is a large Jinga of chlorite, still worshipped ; a smaller Linga lies - 
close to it. At 4 is a large well-carved statue of Durgaé, and’ 
another of Nandi on the top of Durgaé’s slab. Bothare compara- 
tively new and in good preservation. At e¢ comvs in the newer 
Vishnu worship in the shape of a statue which, though defaced, is 
considered by natives to be Lakshmi, though some considered it to 

“be Bhavfini. At ais a rath, which is still used on the Rath Ja- 
tra. These last objects are quite modern and connected with 
Baffdeva’s temple in the village, to whom, in the opinion of the 
present inhabitants, the whole of the ruins are sacred, im spite Ore 
the lingas and statue of Durga. 

At the foot of the hills close by are the remains of a large fort 
of mud, and on the hill side high up is a cave temple called that 
of Bharua Debi, a pame probably corrupted from Bhairava, as 

t of an adjoining cave, Basudi, is probably from Basuki. I 
could not visit these temples on account of the dense jungle, but 
the sculptures and statues which have been brought from them, 
to adorn the village shrine at the foot of the hills, are a strange 
medley, comprising one or two Durgés, a Narsingha avatar, and 
several minor idols. 
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the Poet Bahram Saqq4, or as he is called ip Bardwan, on account 
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Notes on several Arabic and Persian Inscriptions. —By YW.) 31 
M. A., Calcutta Madrasah. 


This paper contains notes on several Arabic and Persian inserip-— 
tions which in the course of the year were either sent to the Bockety— 
by various members, or wert obtained by myself. I trust as" 
members will continue to forward rubbings or copies of 
to the Society, and I would especially draw their attention to old 
Mosques and the Dargahs of Muhammadan saints. Shrines are 
rarely without inscriptions; but althongh almost every town in 
Upper India and Bengal has, if I may say 50, its patron saint, few 
of the inscriptions and the legends regarding “them “have e1 
been collected, Bengal and Bihér inscriptions are doubly welcome, 
















' 


as they help us to fill up gaps in Bengal history. ur ~ 
The inscriptions mentioned in the paper refer to 
Bardwan, : kd, 
Gaur, = 
Atak, 





The Margalah Pass, ‘ 
Majherah, Muzuffarnagar, N. W. P. and 
Bareli, 

and will, I hope, be of some interest for totien readers. 


Bardwa’‘n. 
- The following inscription is taken from the,Dargah, or tomb, of 


of his suintly character, Pir Bahrim. The Dargéh is one of the 
historical sights of Bardwan. - 
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llaw for Le Pay oF? = agi eye as d<] Jha 
' SAP 

O God, O Opener, O God, Opener ! 

There is no God but Allah ; Muhammad is the Prophet of God, in truth. 

Well done, Darwish Bahram, who hast travelled over the world, whose heart 
in knowledge is like the ocean. 

He left the world on his way to Ceylon; Bahram Saqqi left the transitory 
realm. 

We reflected on the year in which this great man died, and, in fulfilment of 
our wishes, 

A voice came from heaven, announcing that the chronogram of his death 
lies in the words ‘ Buwad Darwish i md Bahrdm i Saqqd ‘our Darwish is 
Bahrim Saqqé.’ <A. H. 082, or 1574. 

This inscription is*on a black stone, measuring about 2} ft by 14, 
and lies at the inner door of Bahrim’s shrine. The shrige is in 
Bardwan itself, about a mile from the Railway station, and looks 
like a little fortress. There are many tombs in the neighbourhood. 
A few steps lead through a low portico into the gahn, or open 
courtyard, of the shrine. On the right of the portico there is 
another inscription, which is, however, so defaced, that it is impos- 
sible to read it. The tomb itself is in a low vault, and is quite plain. 
After entering the cain, to the left, two tombs without inscriptions 
were pointed out to me as the resting-places of Sher Afkan and 
Qutbuddin Khan. The former was Nir Jahan’s first husband. 
and Jagirdar of Bardwain; he killed Qutbuddin, the Governor of 
Bengal, who had received orders from Jahangir to make away 
with him and conduct Nur Jahan to the imperial harem.* 
The meeting of Sher Afkan and Qutbuddin took place, according 
to the tradition, at Sadhinptir, which lies east of the Railway 
station, on a field where tomb now is. The field to this day 
is called Ganj i Shahiddn, ‘the place of the martyrs.’ Whether the 
tombs in the courtyard are really those of Sher Afkan and Qutb- 
uddén, is doubtful, notwithstanding the tradition ; for Jahangir says 
in his ‘Memoirs’ that Qutbuddin’s body was taken to Fathptr 
Sikri and buried there. | 

It is also said that Akbar granted a daily allowance of Rs. 2 to | 

* For full accounts of Sher Afkan, Nér Jahéo, end Qs : 5 wide Min 
translation, pp. 497, 609, 524, | oe tg: 
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the Mutawallis in charge of the tomb, and that the Corea 
pays Rs, 40 per mensem fdr the same purpose. > Ie “3 

Bahrim Saqq4 is one of the best poets of Akbar’s reign, Abul 
fazl mentions him in the Ain (text, p. 250). He was of " 
extraction, and belonged to the Biyat tribe, which is chiefly 
found in Erivan, and scattered over Azarbaijan, Tahran, Nishapar, 
and Fars.* He pretended to have seen the prophet Khizr (Eiias), 
and wandered about as a water-carrier (seggé), supplying the pe 
with water. Baddoni (III, 243) says—**He belongs to the fol- 
lowers of Shaikh Jami Muhammad of Khabtishén (near Nish&par), 
and was majzib, i. e. attracted by God. He wandered about in the 
streets of Agrah with several of his pupils, and distributed water 
gratis among the poor, composing at the same time ¥erses * as pure 
as water.’ Once a descendant of his spiritual guide came to Tndigs 
and he gave him all he possessed. He was fond of independenee, 
and went to Ceylon, but died on the road. It is said that in that 
land of infidelity (Ceylon), there was a man to whom the Prophet 
appeared in a dream ordering him to shroud and bury Bahram, 
which was done. He composed several diwans; but when he was 
in religious ecstacy, he washed the ink off his papers, one 
the other; but the collection of poems still extant is by no means 
small.’’ 

The author of the Haft Jglim says that when Bahram was lying 
dead on his chdrpdi, a person appeared and said to Bahram’s com- 
panion that he had received orders from the Prophet to bury him. 

According to the Mir at ul Alam, it was his pupils that collected 
his poems, and saved the Diwan which still,exists; else he would 
have destroyed his whole collection. He died in A. H. 1000, on his 
way to Ceylon. * Se. 

I am doubtful as to the correct year in which Bahram died; for 
in the above inscription the word Juwad, according to the rules 
of tirtkhs, does not belong to the chronogram itself, and “this 
would give 970 A. H., or 1562-63, A. D., as the year of his death. 
But the Mutawallis of the Dargah declare that he died in A. — 
982, or A. D., 1574. 

*® Notes on Persia, by Lt. Col. Monteith, Madras Journal, Vol. IV, for 1836, 
p. 28. - 
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Dr. Sprenger also mentions him in his Catalogue of Oudh MSS. 
(p. 559). He calls him ‘ Darwish Saqqa }f Bukhara, and says he 
died in A. H. 962, quoting in support a chronogram from the 
Nafiis ul Madsir (metre, twice m afailu fw ildtun), of which the last 
line is— 


=3,4 5 wt Sine yd 9) woe wt) > Us cp! 
log ale 6b wt (Lf wah wl—.,§ 
When this rose left the rogebed, it asked for a chronogram, 
And Saqqa replied weeping—*“ This garden is now left without water.” 
Dr. Sprenger finds the chronogram by subtracting md (?. e. 41) 
from dfgh (1003), and thus gets A. H. 962. But this is against the 
rules of ¢aérikhs, and’ we should, no doubt, read © . 


gle ‘i dile 5 L wsF 


and subtract de mé (with the Ral as it means ‘water’ in allu- 
sion to Saqqa’s employment), #. ¢. 54, from dn (not in) bagh, t.e., 
1054, which would give A. H. 1000, the date of the Jfr-a4¢. But 
whether this be correct or not, Sprenger’s date of Bahram’s death 
(962) is impossible, as Bahram Saqq4 lived_under pARDE who only 
commenced to reign in 963. 

Stewart in his History of Bengal (p. 216) calls him wrong ‘ Shah 
LTbrakim Saqga;’ but he has the following interesting remark— 
** After this unexpected victory [over Rahim Shah, in A. D. 1698] 
the prince ’Azim ushshan proceeded to the tomb of Shah Ibrahim 
Sukka in the vicinity of Burdwan, and having returned thanks to 
the Almighty for his syecess, he ordered a large sum of money to 
be distributed, in alms, to the poor and religious persons who at-_ 


tended on the shrine of the saint,’’-—adding in a footnote, “‘ Shah 


Ibrahim Sukka was originally a water-carrier ; but haying asso- 
ciated with the Soofies, he became a celebrated author of poems 
and religious works. After his death he was canonized, and his 
tomb is still resorted to by pilgrims.” 

According to legends which I heard in Bardwan, Bahram died at 
Bardwan after a stay of three days. His tomb is ona plot of ground 
which is said to have belonged toa Jogi of the name of Bes, 2 
who on seeing Bahram’, miracles, turned Muhammadan. _ 


*/- 
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The following wate di was told meas a proof of Bahram’ ‘8 ea 


to see whether Bahram sowie work miracles as ‘pe hiniseif: = ) 
it happened that the Jogi had just washed his dhoti, and ha t 
hung it up as high as the heaven to dry, he asked Bahram to br ing: 
it down. Buhram took off one of his wooden shoes, and said te pj t 
“ Go, child, fetch it down,’’ when all at once it flew up a and come back ; 
with the cloth. The Jogi was now convinced of Bahram’ 8 power, 
and gave him the plot of ground. aggre. 

The Jami’, or Jum’ah, Masjid*of Bardwan was built by’ *Azin 
ushshan,t the same prince who allowed the English to settle at: 
Calcutta, & 

MSS. of Saqq4’s Diwan are not numerous. There are two ver} f ir 
ones in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Persian MSS.) 
Nos. 251, 365). I also saw several in Bardwan. The poems ‘are 
fine, and mostly of a religious nature ; they breathe a spirit of freedom 
and independence, and®bespeak a mind that will not be burden 
with the cares of this world. They fully establish the a > 
character of the poet. 

The following incident made a great impression on the Mujawirs, 
or persons in charge ofthe tomb. I shewed them acopy of Saqq@’s 
diwan, which I had made from the MS. in the Society’s Library, * 
and mentioned that the first half had been written by a young 
Muhammadan, an excellent sitih, who died of cholera before he 
had completed the copy. Strange to say, the last verse he wrote 
owas the following— 










= <a 
ue 9) & 54 90 oi} © O24 9 Oe ee OF Go jlory Ueto 
w5yt slhe 5 5<9) 


Let him enter the sight of God, like Junaid and Bayazid, who like Ramt and 
’Attart despises tho world. = 


* Ho was the third son of Shah ‘Alam Behidor Shih, and grandson of An- 
His real name was Muhammad “Agim. He attempted ajultis onthe ~ 
19th Muharram, 1124, and was drowned on the 19th of the same year. 
+ Four famous Muhammadan Saints. *Yof sadan, to despise. 
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Firdz Shih inscription at Tribeni (Jommmsh, A. 5. Bengal, for 1870, 
p. 287) of A. H. 713. 

A collection of such inscriptions may pe us to clear up the 
difficult terms of Muhammadan calligraphy, of which so little is 
known. The art of painting was neglected by Muhammadans for re- 
ligious reasons; and calligraphy which, to a certain extent, took its 
place, is hedged in by rules of propartion which are with difficulty 
learnt and appreciated. But it would be erroneous to believe that 
the characters used for inscriptions or coins, no matter how unusual 
they look, are the result of whim: a good /4@¢i+, when in posses- 
sion of a few characteristic letters of an inscription, can always from 
them complete the whole alphabet, and in the case of difficult in- 
scriptions much time is'saved, and much accuracy is gained, *by first 
writing down the alphabet. Itisalso worth remembering that all 
Tughra writing intends to be beautiful, not whimsical and obscure. 
On first commencing to read Tughra inscriptions, I was often mis- 
lead by a preconceived notion of an intentional obscurity of the cha- 
racters, and was often inclined to believe that an upward stroke, for 
instance, belonged to two words and should be read twice. But 
Tughra, as every other writing, expresses each letter fully. 

I use the word Tugird, as it is now-a-days used by Muhamma- 
dans in these parts of India, as a general terms for every kind of 
writing prior to the Nasta’liq. 

Pl. VIII is. peculiar in one respect. The letter w, which in other 
mscriptions stands above the line, is in every instance kept on the 
line. The long stroke of the initial sin also in the last word of 
the upper line is very zmmusual on inscriptions. Compare also the 
inscription in Mr. Thomas's Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, p. 129. 
In the date [719], we hawe again @’, instead of e—3, or e~3. 


Atak. 
Mr. J. G. Delmerick sent the following two inscriptions. The 
first is on the fort of Atak— 
#2) asl5 « 
ys) all] wile idl # ysS) ala pike Pla yaw 
core” 99) hin 
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The chief of the kings of the world, Shsh Akbar, slevalelie His dignity,” = 
Alléhu Akbar, A, H, 991. [A.@D., 1583). J 


The Akbarnémah (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 335) has the fol- 
lowing passage among the events of the 26th year of Akbar's reign, 
which lasted from the 5th Oafar, 989, to the 14th Cafar, 990, or from 
llth March, 1581, to 10th March, 1582, A. D. 

“To the events of this year helongs the resolution of his Majesty 
**to build Fort Atak Banaras, which hethought might conveniently | 
‘* be commenced the next time that the imperial camp should come” 
‘‘to that district. The foundation was laid by his Majesty in person 
*‘ on the 15th Khurdad, two g’haris after midday; and the fort was 
‘‘called by him Atak Bandras, so that its name might correspond 
“to Katak Banaras (Cuttack, in Orissa), which? forms the eastern 
‘boundary of the realm. The building was superintended by : 
‘¢ Khwajah Shamsuddin Khaw4fi, who had recently come from 
Bengal.” 

For a biographical notice of Khwajah Shamsuddin, vide Ain 
translation, p. 445. Badaoni (I, 293) also says—‘' In the month 
** of Rabi’ IT. of this year (989), Fort Atak Bandras was founded, 
‘as the point opposite to Katak Banaras.” The month of Rab# 
II, 989, lasted from the 5th May to 2nd June, 1581. The above 
date (991) seems therefore to refer to the completion of the fort. 

The metre of the inscription is short Hazaj (mafa’ilun, mafa’Uun, 
fwitlun), the final Ae withits zamm in #&\ counting as a long 
syllable. 

Ma’‘rgalah. 

Mr. Delmerick says that the Margalah Pas was constructed about 
the time when Aurangzib marched to Hasan Abdal, and sent on his 
son to chastise the Trans-Indus tribes, The inscription is— * 

Kp 

wiG 4) SEN ye | 6 ® Sb ule BEY Cogh lS 

hag die Faro d,oG « Vt a er os), Jao ail — 

mused ro Apt fh 
‘Ns Suet rls uso 
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The Khan of strong hand, and of exalted dignity, the lion is powerless to 
overcome his strong hand, 

Maghul Rimi composed the chronogram, ’Nd¢iah i malwash i Hindistdn, 
the moon-like forelock of Hinddstaén, A. H. 1083 [or, 1672, A. D.}. 


The inscription seems incomplete, The year 1083 commenced 
unlucky for Aurangzib ; for on the 12th Muharram, 1083, or 28th 


April, 1672, the news reached him of the total defeat of his troops 


under Muhammad Amin Khan in the Khaibar Pass, a defeat which 
the author of the Madsir i’Alamgiri (p. 117) compares with that 
of AKbar’s troops under Zain Khan and Rajah Bir Bar. 

The metre of the inscription is mu/fta’ilun, muftailun, fa’ilan. 


2 Majherah. 

Mr. A. Cadell, C.S., sent two interesting inscriptions of the tombs 
of two Sayyids of the Barha clan,* which still exist in Majherah, 
Muzaffarnagar, N. W. P. The first inscription mentions 967 as 
the year in which Sayyid Chhajhi (Ain, p. 477) died; but the in- 
scription is too incomplete and unmetrical for publication. The 
second is taken from the tomb of Sayyid Mahmud of Barha (Ain, 


R 089), and is in Arabic— 


- = . : . 
sy) oir dl epee] als 33 ASL jaa? aU) yeas Aile; ¢9 
In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. O God, bless the prophet, 
the faithful, the pure, of the family of Hishim, Muhammad, and his family, and 
his friends who were instructed in his manners, God is everlasting and 
aiseworthy in all His doings. “ 
_ The great Amir, who is pardoned and rendered pure, and has reached the 
vicinity of the mercy of God, the favor-bestowing king, Sayyid Mahmiid Khan, a 


ea 


lord of the drum and tho flag in his time, died—may God cover him with His 


‘pardon—in the night of Thursday, 6th Jumdéda IL., 982, [or, 23rd September, 
1574, A. D,] -- “4 


4 


® Ain translation, p. 390. - 


4 
ss 
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Regarding the original domicile of the Barha clan, Mr. Cadell 
: 


writes as folows— 

‘A Kundliwal—the tribe to which 8. Mahmud belonged tole 
‘that he had been in Pati4la when in service in the Panjab, and 
‘that he had gone to see the cradle of his race. He says that the 
‘true name is Chatbéndr, now a large town with several thousand 
‘Sayyids. In Kundli there are only a few huts. Tihanpdr isa 
‘ pretty hamlet; but Jagner is uninhabited.’ 

To the list of Barha Sayyids, on p. 392 of the Ain translation, 
the following may be Bagot jor Qasim, son of 8. Dilawar.» 4 
(Tuzuk, pp. 159, 163); S. *Izzat Khan (killed, Tuzuk, 246, 306); 5. cn 
Muhammad ’Ali and 8. Bah sons of Saif Khan (‘Tuzuk, 87, 159) ; Ss 
S. Ktbir (do., 374); S. ’Abdussal4m (do.,°384; Padishahn., L 
125); S. Parwarish Khan (Padishahn., I, 185, 297); 8. Mak’han, 
(Padishahn., I, 351, and Tuzuk, p. 188); 5. ’Abdul Hadi, (Tuz., 
325);S8. Nacib, (do., 310) ; 8. Nurul Bahr Saif Khan, (Maas. ’Alam- 
girl, p. 266). ; 


Bareli. : 

Mr. A. 8S. Harrison, Bareli College, sent me the following insemp-, 
tion, which belongs to the Mirzai, or Padishahi, Masjid, in the Mirzai 
Mahallah, Bareli. 

ait,.5] yk Sa" sa lw 2 SLI ept yt> * eo 
al!) km yJ Lass. Jools 2 Prat UG Je ml ylrey 
SAV 

’Ain ul Mulk who strives to do good works, re this mosque by order of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

The chronogram for believers is given in the (Arabic) sentence fagiddé 
khdlican Uwajh-illah ‘prostrate yourselves “sincerely before God,’ A. H. 957, 
fA. D., 1579). 

Regarding ’Ain ul Mulk, who was one of Akbar’s canes doctors, 
vide Ain translation, pp. 480, 481. ~ 
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marine shells fro) ‘l : 
for the several: yer ‘I terésting species from the lat Jodi ov 
are greatly indebted to H. ©. Raban, Esq., € | | s 
lately been successful in obtaining some more Be al ls. of almos : 
_ equal interest, from Chittagong. We had also described, , and "pre 

pared a drawing, of a verysinteresting new *species"of Leptocor 
chus, but. fortunately® noticed, just in time, i iption 
Liénard in the number of the French Journal de Con iilio 
“Which we had just received ; as, however, no figure was give 6 
have thought it desirablo to take this opportunity of doing so 
ave also a ae and described an interesting new specios 
toa from, ylon, the smallest as yet known, a new species of 

m from odin ands6 new land shells fromh Mauritius and t ho 
Seycl: es. renee sles cio two figures of an interesting species 

of Cyp dia, C, spathulata, Rarcsey bPaeeaeertio in the Fi \ 
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nal de Conchiliologie, for 1862, p. 232. Finally we have figured, 
¢ and made a few further notes on two new species lately described 
by us in the Coy! lon Asiatic society Proceedings. 


4 aducomele ®udersoni, n. sp., Pl. i. Pig 13, 13a, 18d. © 


wee, ovalis, glauca, aperta, indistincte longitudinaliter. striata ; : 
: spira paulalum inyoluta ; labio appendiculo minimo munito ; aper- 
Ps tura ‘ampla, antice dilatata, margin§ antico: ovaliter Pie 

- sub-conretato. Long. 84, Diam. maj. 64, Alt. 34 m.m. eS oh 
This interesting species in shape closely resembles Gg. viridis, 
sea the body of the shell is, however, considerably more in- 
=m, volute and the colour a pale ay green; it also differs from the- 
above, as well as from all the other described species of the genus, 
in’ the small, almost rudimentary, appendage. ‘It is tolerably 
. abundant on reefs at low water in the §. Province, Ceylon. Dr. 
Stoliczka also found it at Penang. ‘The aninial is dull greenish, 
‘mottled with brown, the eyes are sessile, very small and black ; 
-the shell is completely hidden by the meeting of the lateral ex} an- 
_ sions of the mantles in this. respect differi g from G. viridis, in 
“which, according to A. Adams, the shell is only partially hidaén. 


Its. mode of progression, at the time, strongly reminded one ‘of us 
of that of Son, aa hy 


. Cylichna Iaétuca, n. sp., Pl. E; Fig. 320 
Bbc Stas : 
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“lindrica, solida, levis, nitida, alba; ; anfractibus tri- 
mn canaliculatis ; spir’ brevissima, paululum exserta, 
mmillato, ultimo anfractu ad medium paulo constricto, 
tou ‘apertaré 1 enact, lineari, ad suturam imcisa, infra modice 
_», dilatata ac sub-rotunagata ; labro acuto, ad medium paululum pro- 
du abio leyissime convexiusculo, paulo incrassato ; columella 
& unica, valida, per-obliqua instructa. Long. 84, Diam. 4h 
) Province, Ceylon. <_ 
3 milley-whito little shell appears to be nearest allied to 
ylich valu ta, Quoy. It also closely resembles the following, the 
vhorl, x, is a little more contracted in the centre, and 
ne z ng somewhat rapidly, it complet folds" round 
e upper whorls ; the apex is distinctly mammilla thé outer 
"eli fs nots contractd anteriony. 1 lo son to ba teh 
= Pe, ‘ _ 
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~ plicis validis munita ; labro incrassato, medio interne subeé 
lato, acd basin sub-truncato. Long. 2}, Diam. 14 m. M- 5 « = 
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Cylichna involuta, #. sp. “ PL I. Fig. 3, dae wa 

T. cylindrica, solida, abba, leevis, nitida; *anfractibn 3 tibus, 
sutura sub-canaliculats junctis, spird sub -comica, exserta, ap sul Wy: 
mammiillato ; labro fere recto, tenui, labio crassiusculo idea ine LOX 
columellé uniplicata. - < Jong 8h 8h, Diam, 3} m. 


me 
8. Province, Ceylon.—Bomba y and Penang (Dr 2. wha e 


ingic ila ‘epicata, N. SP -, Pr. I. Fig. 10, 10a. e 
. minuta, elongato-tirrita, solidiuscula, levis ; spit L 
suturi perdistincta ; -anfractibus quinis, ultimo cime 

ac ventricoso, labio truncato, medio unidentato ; colwinolls 
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ey rare, Ft. Louis Harbour, Mauritius. ae 7 


~ Gibbuila Holdsworthana, n. sp., Pl. I. Fig. 18. 


. oe ie urbinata, tenuis, cornea, sparsim irregularit 
ad basin dense nigro-viride punctata ;_ 





| an agolenes ad, suturam oblique dpplanatis, indistinct 
biplicatis, superioribuis ‘infra carinis duabus, . acutis, vali Lit 
tribus i ins ctis ; basi sub-applanata, tribus carinis. sub- 
instructa, una valida ad marginem umbilici site jp in 
spiraliter costulato 5 7 apertura fere circulari, labro- 
distincter margaritaceo. Alt. 44, Diam. 3¢ m.m, 

Rare ; 8. Province, Ceylon. ~. > 

This is another small shell belonging to the same 
one described by us in the Society’s Journal for 1869 p. 


zs 
der the name of G. sub-plicata, in the sire species the Seulp 


&c. The generic hacked would seem to indidate an i 


athe ‘between Gibbula and Margarita. 


- 7 Roprvsonta, nobis. 


erie Asiat. Soc. Proc. May, 1869. “_ | 
© shells of this genus are of a Naticoid appeareens of. a thin, . 
ter ture, composer: of a few ‘aid increasing ‘whorls, , 
“ , | iY. i “se 
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not’ binbilicated, with a simple columella, the outer lip of the 
aperture is not reflexed ; they soméwhat* resemble Amauropsis, The 
genus was named after Sir. “Hercules Robinson, Governor of 
Ceylon. 





# 


R. a, nobis, (loc. eit.), Pl. I. Hig 5. 

’ This shell, from Matura in Cey ‘lpn, forms the type of the above _ 
gonus, it is of globose, inflated growth, composed of four whorls, 7) 
almost smooth, ofa whitish colour, encircled with a very broad, 
chocolate belt; it would seem to be very rare. Long, 11, Diam, 19, 
Alt. apert. 84, Diam. apert. 7 m.m. | 


R. Pusrmua, nobis, (loc. cit.) Pl. I, Fig. 6. ; 
| This delicate little shell, from Balapitiya in Ceylon, is not nearly 
so inflated as the preceding. its form being oval instead of ventri- 
cose, composed of five whorls, the spire. more acute and the 
- suture more distinct ; it is of a milky white colour with a brown Apex, 
* marked on the last whorl with two, somewhat indistinct, narrow 
"brown stripés; it resembles R. Ceylonica in being almost amooth, 
~ only slightly marked with the lines of growth. 
“Long. Sr Diam. 4, Alt. apert. 3}, Diam, apert. 24 nim. 


* (eae 
Fossarus Stoliczkanus, n. sp., PL. I. Fig. 10, 10a. 


T: parva, alba, oviforme-oblonga, sub-crassa 3 spira sub. jtedass 
anfractibus tribus, multi-carinatis, interstiis striis inerementi minutis- 
simis decussatis ; anfractu ultimo peramplo, obliquo, ample et pro- 
eato, umbilico intus ruguloso ; apertura semicireulari, 
Bains ginem crénulato, uniforme curvato, intus suleato , labio- 
erassinseulo, recto, leovi. Long. +3, Diam, 34, Alt. apert. 34, Diam. 











; , 8, Province, Ceylon, —Bombay (Dr, F. Sto) 
; 





Ang 588. is insignis, n. sp., Pl. I. Fig. 9, 9a. . 
_ ..@. tenuis, alba, sub-turbinata ; spira per-exserta, apice nent 


3 ee ee sannliculata ; anfractibus 7, convexiusculis, con 
atis, Carini: a aut renee, POEs), Se ra, 
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anguste umbilicato; labro acuto, crenulato seu a ibriate 
labjo tenui, levi, paululum curvato.. J 
Long. 6}, Diam,"5, Alt. apert. 4, Diam. apert: 2) m.m. ~ *, - 
Rare ; 5. Province, Ceylon, - as 


Syrnola dubiosa, n. sp., P1. I, Fig. 19, 
T. parva, angusta, subulata, levis, vix ‘perforata’; natn 1 10, - 
~ planis, suturi distincta, paulo sinypressa, simplici junctis 

parva, subovata, postice acute angulata, antice latiuscule Bae sir == -rotan- 
data ;célumell4 paululum reflexa, obliqua, tenui, uniplicata, ~~ 

Lone? Diam. 2 m.m. me 

This small species closely resembles 8S. attenuata, A. Ad. but ” 
can be distinguished by its only having ten whorls, by its slightly 
less actiiminate form, by the absence of any transverse striation. 
and by the unusually indistinct plait on the columella, Mer 
ture is contracted posteriorly and rounded at the base. 

Sands at Pooree, Bay of Bengal, (Raban). 


Wiso pyramidelloides, n. sp., Pl. I. Big. 14, 

T. ‘angusta, subulate acuminata, nitens, levis ; anfractibus atia- ° " 
tuordecimis, planulatis, anfractu ultimo ad basin” slang tate 
suturi sub-indistincta ; anfractibus fascié castahen Bad iy ae 
inferiorem cinctis, ultimis quinis supra medium fastia Faotate; . 
apertura compresse sub-rhomboidea, antice et oe angulata, 
marginibus tenuibus. Fy 9 . 

Long. 11, Diam. 3. Alt. apert. 2}, Diam. apert. 1jom.m. .« 

This species cannot be confounded with any other of | tho genus 
ai form, as also in the manner in which the whorls are d; it 
bears considera analogy to one or two knewn Pyrami such 
as P. pulchella, d. &e. The second brown belt, showing only ~ <4 
on the last five whorls, is a remarkable characteristie; it is 
the narrowest and most contracted species of the — Doi gee 
scribed, — 

Sands at Pooree, Bay of Bengal, (Raban); Malacca an@ 

din 3 fathoms on sandy ground (Dr. Stol.) 


Se ee oe Rosmoarp, Lién. Pl. I. Fig. 1. . ag, 
pore de Conch. 1870, XV. p. 305, AE 


‘This handsome and peculiar _— reminds one, eek of 
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certain species of Coraliiophila ; ; the shell is” most remarkably pro- 
-duced at the base into a long, pointed omnal, with a deep furgow 
reaching from its, extremity to the narrow umbilicus, the upper 
whorls are perfectly flat and hidden by a_ callosity, the body is 
somewhat flattened and dilated, roughly and handsomely caneel- 


lated; ‘with the interstices, more or less fimbriated. 3 
/. Long. 21,.Diam. 134, Alt. apert. 18, (extra canalem 12)), Diam. 
apert. 83 m.m. . Mauritius. iy > 
én 
Mangelia bicinctula, ». sy., Pl. T. Fig. 15, 15a, | a. = 


T. turrito-fusiformis, solidula, nitida, fusco- ‘albida, supra ot infra. 
indistincter griseo-fulve cincta ; anfractibus 6, ad suturam anguste 
constrictis, sub-cylindricis, ultimo basi attenuato, distincter castaneo 
- tincto, canali recto, brevi, latiuscule desinente, anf? omninis ¢ 
“verassiusculis © trinsversis, rectis, et striis spiralibus tecntiaet et 
confertis ornatis; apertura angusta, postice angulata; labro (Ox: 

ry terne valde incrassato, albo, postice yix emarginato, intus indis- ae 
_tineter crenulato, labio tenuissimo, haud distinoter designato, an- = 
Th ig ) paululum rugulosd. ° . : “yr “ 
“Long. 13) Diam. 43, Long. anfract. ult. 8}, Alt. apert. 63, 
ph Dian cenigind 2. m. Trae: es 
Piva = Provinee, Ceylon. | 6 it 


2 ae “Helix Newtoni, nm. 8p). * 7 
4 This small species is composed of 6 flattened whorls, much zi 1 
pre seed, bearin Fc above considerable resemblance to our | comme 

sh HW. rotundata ; suture very distinct, somewhat ite 
apertu re small, neagly as high as broad, or a 
Rg of the lip simple ; : deeply mihitieneea| m 
rtain species oY the genus Solarium,  Meauaal its: 
tr cl teristic, a row of cronulated, fold-like, closely apy prox- 
‘a ima te , Which surround the umbilicus and extend riper : pout a 
m4 van esi the base. Very rare, Pouce Mt. Mauritiua, 
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cial elevated and turrfted, covered at re; 
very strongly developed transverse ribs which fade away towable” 

the obtuse apex, these give it a most interesting appearance under 

the lens, they are continued on the base of the last whorl, wis” ; 
they almost completely disappear towards the centre, but appear . 
sagain round the umbilicus 7 the Sperrire is very small, the last 


whorl angular. Alt. 34, Diam, 2 mm. Pr a 
Rare ; Mahé, (Seychelles). 7" 
. Str elis(Conulus) sub-turritula, mn. sp. — = 


This small, horn-colored shell is composed of 7 turrited, rapidly . 
elevated whorls, divided by a distinct suture, no sculpture i is discer- = 
nible, even under the lens ; apex somewhat orate apes sage 

strongly . keeled, its base naekty flat, imperforate ; aperture angular. 
about as high as broad. It can be distinguished from the” Indian | 
| species of the same type, by its flatter base and Lousy Sasa: “, 
The animal i is black mottled with yellow; it was fo ina damp, 
ravine at Mahé (Seychelles), at about 800 ft. above the tit ite 4, 
Diam. a8 mm. ; a 


. Gibbulina Adamsiana, n. sp., Pl. I. Fig. 17. =. My "g 
~ Testa cylindrico-fusiformis, alba, vix rimata, Se sub- 

_| nose costulata, costulis fere rectis ac validis ; anfractibus 8, eylin- 3 
dricis, ‘planatis, gradatim accrescentibus, ultimo iiilari ; spira . 

: obtusa, sutura impressa ; apertura sub-angulatim quadrata, dente a | 
parietali parvo munita, labro reflexo, curvato, labio ecolumellari recto. 
Long. 18, Diam. max. 6, Alt. apert. 5, Diam. apert. 44mm. ~ 

Ba ‘Very rare, near Curepipe, Mauritius, . . 
at. This yery digtinct, though rare,* spegies most resembles the ~ 
‘remarkable G. Nevilli, H. Ad. and G, Dupontiana, (Journal, Asiatic 
Society, ‘Vol. xxxix, page 411) ; it is easily distinguished | from both = 
By the difference in form and sculpture, from the former, also, : 
only having 8 whorls, from the latter by the almost entirely 
concealed, instead of very open, umbilicus. os 

Cataulus: Nioetneri, ». sp., Pl. T. Fig. 7, Ta. 
7. ‘parva, sub-fusiformis, vix perforata, apice sub-obtusa ; supra. 
" pallide-sraminey, infra: virescento yee ot irrogularit®® ‘albido 
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strigata; anfractibus 8, convexiusculis, primis uci vel” tribus 
‘lnevigatis, ceteris transversim costulato strintis, ultimo antice sub- 
applanato, ad basin acute carinato ; apertura circulari, peristomate 
albido, incrassato ac reflexo, intus ad basin anguste canaliculato. 
Operculum normale, 


Long 11, Diam. 4}, Alt. apert. 4, Diam. apert. 34 m. m- . 
This is the sinallest species of the genus as yet. described, it is 
also composed of fewer whorls, the last being peculiarly somewhat 
flattened; the sculpture is obsolete on the first three, just discerni- 
ble on the fourth and very distinct on the last two whorls ; the notcl 
at the base of the peristomé is less conspicuous than in the other 
species of the genus;the shell is of a straw colour, irregularly 
marbled*and streaked with greenish zigzag markings ; the ppercu- 
~ dum is of a light horny texture composed of about 6 whorls: ‘We * 
have, named this interesting new Cataulus after Mr, Nie mer of 
Savion; who has so largely contributed to the knowledge: “of! 
” erty of that island. | : ym, 





Holicina Theobaidians, »n. sp., Pl. I. Fig. 8, 8a. 














“ t. parva, depresso-conica, fulvo vel luteo ruféscens, st b-obs leto 
| inta ; anfractibns quinis, supra convexiusculis, ultimo ad pie iphe- £ 
- ri acute carinato, basi tumido ac levigato ; carina luteola ; ape 
turf semilnnari, paulo obliqua, labro reflexiuseulo, paulo ails 
: ad peripheriam sub-angulato ; labio calloso, albido ; columelli bre: 
_ vissima, Operculum tenue, minute et confertim granulatum, “pal- 


lide glaucum, margine paululum fusce-rubro tinctum. Alt. 4h 
Diam. ™maj. 44, D. min, 4 w.m. . 
This small species Hfas no peculiar characteristics, it yaries fro 
a dark rufous brown to a,pale straw colour ; out of some, 
specimens procured, not a single one had the whorls b 
height it is tolerably constant, 4-4) m.m,, but it varies co 
ably i in the breadth, one variety being about 73, 
(the rarest of all) as high as broad ; it sor 
a species from Tonghoo (? ecrocina Bens, aig 
can be 1ed by the smoother surface, by 
. stripes, b the pei Serna and by the ter dove 
- ment « Sain a ede ete : 
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from thé Nicobars, indeed so much 60, that corse specimens) a 
burely distinguishable, the* minute spiral sculpture. of the 
being almost. the only constant difference. Abundant at the 


Seychelles, on the ground amongst decaying leaves, &c. ; - 
v? 


a, 








Wucula Rabaniana, n. sp., Pl. I. Fig. 11, lla, 114, lle. 
T. parvula, perobliqua, valde insequilateris, crassa, moderate 
inflata, nitida, pallidulay radiafim gbsolete confertim lineolata et 
concentri ice striata,, striis distantibus, sub-obsoletis ; parte antica 
valde et angustatim producta, postica brevi et. abrupte truncata ; 
margine ‘supero, aut dorsali, utriusque valve eleganter ¢ Coe 
granulato ; ; Mmargine interno valvarum minute crenulato 
dentibus validis antice 23, postice 7, instructus, ey, Sci 
" Angustiasi sima separatis. Length 6, breadth 44, thi kn Tin 
In shape somewhat resembling WV. Paytensis, Asm. , (var. of 
“W enenuala, A. Ad.; -apud Hanley), the” posterior extremity a rifle hae 
more produced, the sculpture is, however, very | different. as.” : 
_” ‘The concéntric grooves in the present species are very, indistinct, )— 2 
~ often. becoming altogether obsolete, there aré only traces of radiat- | 
_ing,striation ; the striking feature, however, is the two peculiar 
rows apitblique granules (nine in each row) on the anterior dorsal 
margins ; the inner margins are unusually strongly crenulated ; 
‘teeth very long and sharp, especially the seven posterior ones. > ; 
Pooree, Bay of Bengal, (Raban). Dr. Stoliczka dredged near 
Penang in 4 fathoms a few specimens of what appears to be this. = 
Migoar They are a little more elongated, than those from Pooree. 












= . 
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| Pisidium Clarkeanum, »n. sp., Pl. I. Figs 4,4da. 4d. 
_T. ventricosa, oblonga, valide inequilateris, pallide fulva ; 
postiée, elongata ac rotundata, antice rotundate truncata ; umboni- 
bus prominentibus ac tumidis; superficie concentrice confertim 
striata, striis tenuibus, regularibus. 
ength 5}, Breadth from the umbones 44, thickness 84 m.m. 
Iam ifdebted for this species to my friend Mr. G. R. Clarke; 
it is tolerably abundant in tanks &c., close to the Damuda gt Mois- 
raka, T have lately received a very" similar shell from Chittagong, 
ouly differing eae ler size, less produced posterior end and 
less tumid umbones ; may prove to bes pecifigahly distinct. - nate 
2 


| oe — 
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also a third closely allied species before me from the neighbourhood 
of Bombay, this differs, however, materially from the two former 
by its more produced and sub-angulate anterior end and by the 
more central position of the umbones &c,, it is smaller than either 
of the preceding forms. A fourth Indian species in my collection 
from the Himalayas is very distinct from any of the above, it 
will probably prove to be P. pélydosum, Tutt. (Journ. As. Soc. 
Bengal, xviii, p. 649). 


Cryptogramma Arakana, x, sp., Pl. I. Fig. 16, 164. _ : 
T. oblonga, subventricosa, alba, maculis castaneis pervariabile 
sparsim flammulata ;lunula angusta, attenuate, parte anteric 






10re 
fusca; umbonibus prominentibus, paululum antice positiss latere. | 
“postico angustato, oblique truncato, ad extremitatem rotundate ob- 
tuso, _antico rotundato ; superficie valvarum costulis concentricis: et 
radiantibus ornata, primis in parte media, alteris antice et postico 
amulto fortioribus ef squamulosis. 
Length 14, breadth from the umbones 134, thickness 9 m,tm. 
Dredged alive by Mr. H. F. Blanford in Arakan, to whom we 
* aré indebted for specimens ; single valves are abundant on the sands 
in the S. Province, Ceylon ; it was also found by Dr. 5 iczka at 
Penang and Singapore, being extremely common at both localities. 
The sculpture of this handsome little shell is very peculiar, in the 
centre it is strongly latticed with close set ribs, which form, wi! 
they cross one another, large, nearly round granules ; at the extre: © 
anterior side, there are nd decussating ribs, but the transverse ones 
are continued by 4 or 5 rows of broken up, rugose granules ; the 
- side, beginning at about one-third of the breadth oat 





“? 





Bape : 
_ shell, ie simelar rows of granules, somewhat dista 
“gran ules themselves being, for the first 7 or 8 TOWS, erect: An 
aceous, almost spoon-shaped. an 
. TA SPATHULATA, Souy. Pl. 1, Fig. 20, 
our, de’Conch, pl. ix, f. 2. i a 
eee of this” interesting species was found vy Dr. J. 
Andamans, and present e by L him to. the Indian 
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atatement,. that the right matce is less inflated than 
which he appears to have thought might hays been ae Loe! cidenta 
in his type specimen; he makes no remark regarding the habits .” .*. 
, *. ee 
. ‘.” Discnreriow oF Pus | 


Wig. ae 1b. Leptoconchus Robillard: "WE 
| — 2a. Cuylichna lactuca, p. 2. 
+ 5 ‘Ba. Cylichna involuta, p. 3. ma 
a aot “Pistdium Clarkeanum, pp See 
bes “5 ¥3 "5." Robinsonia Ceylonica, p. 4. 
“= aaepe- Ga. Robinsonia pusilla, p. 3. a ie 
99 ~ Vi Ta. Cataulus Negineri, p. 7.9 
8.— 8a. Helicina Theoboldiana, p. oe 
9.— 9a. Fossarus insignis, p. 4. - 
10 —10 Fossarus Stoliczkanus, p- $.°7 < 
11 re! Nucula Rabaniana, p. 9. hk 


« 











a 12 ——F3a,. Ringicula apicata, p- 3. . 
ok | 3. —136. Glauconélla Andersons, p. 2. 
* 14. Niso pyramidelloides, Pp. 5. 


15. — lode. Mangelia bicinctula, p. 6. 
Cryptogramma Arakana, p. 10. 
Gibbulina Adamsiana, p. 175 
- Gibbula Holdsworthana, | p. 3. 
“Syrnola dubiosa, p. 5. * 
' Oypricardia spathulata, P- 10. 
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A List oF THE Reprintan Accession To THE INDIAN Mvsreum, Can- 
CUTTA, From 1865 to 1870, wrrH.A DESCRIPTION OF SOME NEW 


SPECIES,—/y JoHNn ” a te M. D., FLL. 8. & F. 2.8. 
“ [ Received o8th October, read 2nd November, 1870.) 


The accompanying list is a rough*record of the number of species 
and specimens of Reptiles, added to the Indian Museum during the 
last four and a half years, with an enumeration of the localities from 
whence they were obtained. The Museum is especia indebted 
to Messrs. J Jerdon, Ww. T. Blanford, Stolic zka, Theobal 4: 
Peal, Godwin-Austen and Haughton for many valuable donations: 
The Museum collectors who have visited many parts of India 
during the above period, have also largely contributed to the 
collections i in this Department. Twe hundred and fifty- five species 
have been received during these four and a half years and about 
60 of them are either new or recently described species. They 
illustrate 113 genera and number in all 1768 specimens. 

A great deal. however, remains yet to be done, before sufficient 


mm materials will have been,brought-together for the full and exhaus- 
tive illustration of the distribution and variation of the Reptile 
fauna of our Eastern possessions, &c., and it may not be out of place 


it 
: 4o indicate here the localities from whence Reptiles are most re- 


quired. Chief among these are, the North Western Provinces, 
| war, Bikaneer, Sind, the North Western Himalaya, Assam, 
the Khasi Hills, Arakan and Burmah, Southern India and Ceylon, 
especially the four las{ mentioned localities. _ 

Much has yet to belearned regarding the frogs, lizards and land 
and fresh water tortoises; and more especially of the smaller speclee: 
of the two former groups. 

_ The new species described in these pages have Soe 





-_ 





) during the above period. 5 Vag 
= Scrncrp®. 
_ Euprepes novem.-carinatus, n, ap. ) - | 





Supra form a suture behind the rostral. Eyelid scaly. 
Praofron tals, postfrontals and vertical meet in a point. Seven upper 


‘ ote at -_ ' =" 
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labials, the 5th the longest. ‘Far’ obliquale ‘oval with two 
three strong prominent denticulations. Thirty two" le nak 
lines of scales round the body and 42 transverse lines between the 
axils. Scales with 9 keels, the three central ones strongly marked. 
The limb reaches to the anterior angle of the eye ; hind limb as long 
as two-thirds of the distance between the axils. 
Above olive brown with 4 or 6 narrow longitudinal black lin 
along the back. A deep brown band from the nostril through — the 
eye and above the ear, along the side and on to the base of f the tail, 
with a moder ately white band above far over the supercilium. 
along the side of the back; another through the upper labials 
and ear to the shoulder where it changes into the pale greenish 
yellow of the side. A very faint broken “blackish line from the 
angle of the mouth to the shoulder and three or four from behind 
the fore limb along the side of the belly. Limbs = five Jongi- at 
tudinal black lines with scattered white spots. == “* ty | = 
Length of body 3”, 10” ; tail 4”, 4”. . Md os 
ffab. Mandalay, Upper Puta ao OS 
The nine keels, strongly denticulated ear, afd the wilhsar number = 
of scales between the axils and round the body separate Pe species > 
from JL, rufescens apud Giinther, or Z. maculartus, 













ase : 
eS 
Euprepes longicaudatus, n. sp. ee 
Tail long and tapering, three and one half the length of the bos 
A long narrow linear supranasal, not contiguous with its fello 
Posterior frontals form a broad suture. The anterior frontal 
partially divided, vertical moderate tapering behind. Fifth upper. 
labial below the eye, much elongated ; openimg of the ear of moder- 
ate size, no lobules. Thirty longitudinal | series ‘of scales round the 
body and 28’ transverse series between the fore and hind limba, . 
Preanals not enlatged, scales with 4 to 6 keels, 4 the prevailing — 
number. Forte limb, when laid forward, reathes to the anterior 
angle of the eye ; the posterior extremity covers 4-5ths of the in- 
‘ternal between the groin and the axilla. Limbs of moderate 
strength. Upper surface and sides uniform dark brown, lower — 


parts pale greenish white ; vent to snout 1”, 6“, venaee tip. of tail: 


3, 9''4, ore pai ; hind limb 32”. | 


* -~ | 
ps : *, re ees. iv 
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fab. Cachar. 
This form is closely allied to Z. monticola from which it is distin- 


guished by the greater number of the keels on its scales and by 
the length of its tail. It is in all probability a hill form. 


GECKOTIDA. 
_ Hemidactylus Bengaliensis, ». sp. 
re ‘Body uniformly granular. .An enlarged white tubercle on the 
side of the neck before the shoulder. No enlarged tubercles on 
the sacral region. Tail flattened from aboye downwards, flat on 
the under surface, Contracted at the base and then expanded into 
| broad verticils. A prominent almost spiny tubercle directed 
backwards on the posterior inferior margin of each verticil, with 
or without a small tubercle above it on the dorsal and lateral margin. 


The perfect tail a little longer than the body. LEight or nine 


° femoral pores, not continued on to the preanal region. . Thirty-five 
~ longitudinal series of scales on the middle of the abdomen. The 
rostral with a longitudinal groove on its upper surface. A puir 
of moderately-sized founded plates behind the rostral, separated 
ee. from each other by two granules, placed longitudinally and forming 
_ the upper margin of the nostrils. Two small plates enter into the 
posterior margin of the nostril, the first labial defining it below. 
Fifteen upper labials, the hinder ones very small. Eleven lower 
Jabials. ‘Two large shields behind, broadly in contact with each 
other, and forming a suture with the sides of the mental and with 
the first labial. A pair of small shields on the external side of the 
post mentals. Two irregular lines of small shields of variable size 
below the lower labials. ‘Twelve transverse imbricate plates i in 
| double series on all the fingers, except the thumb which has only 
oa) 10, the distal on all, and sometimes the proximal, boing undivided, 
Bre Fingers all clawed, the claw of the thumb aii ory small, 


* 
« 


* 


lor 





upper surface of effth finger is covered with ongit 
lines of enlarged almost scaly granules, the aievay ieswceteeiea 
ae the disks being occupied by minute granules. 
_'bricate »p! ates in a double series on the second and 
‘and | Epzinel ones: being undivided ; ; twelve 
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nearly twice as large as the posterior. Eleven upper and wight ~ 


blackish in short lines. A dark line far behind the eye along the — 


surface yellowish. 
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the distal one single. All the toes Sinwae scale- ik 
on the upper surface arrangéd as on the finge 
‘Brownish grey olive, with 5 to 6 een . 
brownish bands, with pale posterior margins on the bac and 12 tow 
13 more indistinct bands on the tail with the angle direc sd 
backwards. Sides faintly reticulated with brown. P. r sur ACE 
pale yellowish, brightest on the, middle of the abdome Disk i wit 
bright silvery white in life. Length 2," 11", tail 3”, 277 = et Te 
This species is common in Bengal, and is closely allied to aa 
Cocte#i, from which it is distinguished by the tubercle on the 5! de of 
its neck, by the absence of the tubercles on*the sacral region, rhe 
spiny character of the» lateral caudal tubercles and the ae 
tuberclesabove it, the greater number of its upper labials and By 


its coloration. 


ileal 
- 












i, 


Nycteridium Himalayanum, ». sp. ' " 

Head rather flat : snout broader, flatter and more-rounded | than 
in WN. Schneider. Fingers and toes with a more develope ~l neu 
brane. Uniformly granular above, with the exception of 
large, round, flat, scale-like granules along the sides from be : . 
fore limb to the loin. ‘Thirty-six longitudinal rows of [scales 1 the 
middle of the belly. Two pairs of mental shields, the 





lower labials. A line of small shields above the upper labials, A 


pair of supranasals behind the rostral, the two separated by, ‘ae 


small azygos shield. Tail broken off. 
Uniform greyish above with a shining lustre, marbled with 


side, minutely ‘punctulated with black, @ spot to, each granule 
most numerous on the limbs, the sides of the body and head ; under 









‘The rather strongly webbed feet of this species would em to 
connect Ptychozoon and N, yeteridium. The glands behind the oar. 
Os tion of the par toids are prominent structures, fill 

k re 
ace, Darjeeling ; 3,000 feet. 
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. . Orrcoponmt Daz 


Simotes semifasciatus, ». sp. 


Scales in 17 rows, occipital suture little more than half the 


length of the vertical. Occipitals but little larger than the vertical, 


rounded or obliquely truncated behind. Eight upper Ilabials,. the 
4th and Sth entering the orbit. Loreal longer than high. Two 
preoculars and two postoculars. “Tempdrals 1 + 2 or 1 + 1 + 2, 
or 2 + 2; one only in contact with the postoculars, but when there 
is a small anterior temporal, this shield is in contact with the two 
postoculars. Upper postocular wedged m between the supraciliary . 


and the occipital Ventrals 181, C. 34. Anal entire ?* Length 


8", 5°”, tail 2”, 3°’, ventrals with an obtuse keel. Uniform brown 
above, with 50 obscure, irregular, narrow, brocken, transverse, 


_ black bands, formed by the black margin of the scales, not continued 


on to the second row of scales. Under surface dull yellowigh with 
numerous quadrangular large black spots on the ventrals and cau- 
dals, obscure on the anterior eighth of the body. Al the seales 
minutely punctulated* with brown. 
Two specimens, Naga Hills, Assam, 


CoLuBRID®, 

Zamonis Ladacensis, n. sp. 

Head rather long ; snout pointed, the rostral as broad as high, 
pyramidal. Anterior frontals as broad as long, their greatest length 
being from within outwards, about half the size of the posterior 
frontals. Mesial suture of posterior frontals obliterated, but a 
small portion of the united shield is separated on the right side ; 
vertical much iritencted 4 in the middle, its anterior end broad, Oc- 
cipitals proportionally Targer, than in Z. JSasciolatus, transversely 
truncated behind. Loreal almost square. One large preocular 
reaching the ve with a small detached piece below, separated — 





from the 3rd and 4th upper labials. Nine upper labials, the 4th 
and 5th entering the orbit, the posterior upper extremity of the 


latter prolonged up behind the orbit. The upper half of the | 6th 
iat, at bagecladed from the orbit by the 5th. Two ‘posterior 


“oye = =i The enake has been CHP open through the anal, a 

+ ° . oe oe 
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oculars in contact with two temporals. Temporals 2+ 2, gS 
rows of smooth scales withetwo apical pores, ventrals with a distinct 

keel, most marked on the middle and hind part of the body. Anal | 
bifid, ventrals 237, caudals 102. Pale olive brown, marked on ‘the 
anterior half of the body by broad brown dorsal bands only a little — 
darker than the general colour of the snake, distinct near the 
« but obscure behind. Ventral surface — 


anterior part of the bod 
pale yellow, faintly marbled with brown on the under surface of the 


tail, Nine teeth in each maxillary, the last stronger than the others. — 
Ladak, where it is said to be the only snake inhabiting that 


* 






elevated region. 


Tropidonatus Sikkimensis, ». sp. 

Head of moderate size, obtusely rounded in Aout: ; scales in 9 
rows, feebly keeled, much imbricate on the anterior half of o 
body a : disposed in very oblique rows. Ventrals 166—170, caudals — 
64—66. Rostral much broader than high. Anterior frontals more 
than half the size of the posterior pair, obtusely truncated in front. 
Lateral margins of vertical broader than antgrior margin, conver- 
gent. Posterior margins of occipitals rounded, occipitals longer 
than vertical, supraciliary nearly as large as vertical. One quad- = 
rangular loreal higher than broad. Preocular just reaching the 
upper surface of the head. Three postoculars, eight upper labials, 
the 4th and 5th entering the orbit. Temporals 2+ 2 in contact 
with all the postoculars, the inferior anterior are about 4 times as 
large as the superior. Two pairs of elongated chin shields, the pos- 
terior divergent behind, anterior in contact with five lower labials. 
“Twenty-five small teeth in each maxillary, scarcely separated from 
two strong teeth behind them. Anterior half of the body olive 
green, darkening posteriorly to olive brown, reticulated posteriorly 
with white and black, involving the margins of the seales. Under 

~ surface pale yellow, the ventrals on the anterior of the body 
with large blackish brown spots, that sometimes cover a whole 

shield ; then the posterior thirds minutely speckled with dark pur- 
plish brown; the angles of the ventrals of the same colour. The 
upper side of the head is uniform olive, but all the upper labial 
and rostral are pale yellow ; in font of the eye pale olive brown, 


no black spot below the eye. = wre a F 
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Darjeeling, 5000 feet. 

This description is drawn up from two specimens* that agree 
in every particular. It is closely allied to G. sudminiatus and 
TL. himalayanus, but distinguished from them by its dentition, the 


relatively fewer number of its caudal plates and by its distinctive 
coloration. 


. . 
Hyprornip.2. 

Hydrophis tuberculata, ». sp. 

Head slightly broader than the neck and of moderate length. 
Neck not very slender. Rostral broader than high. Fourth and 
fifth labials below the eye; one preeocular and two postoculars. 
Three to four temporals along the side of each occipital, the anterior 
one the largest and almost entering the labial margin. The nasals 
are large and quadrangular, and much larger than the frontals 

_ which are rounded behind. The vertical is emarginate and much 
smaller than the elongated occipitals.¢ All the shields of the head, 

including the lower labials and the scales in the immediate vicini- 
ty of the head, are thickly studded over with minute granules. 
Thirty-eight rows of slightly imbricate scales round the neck, each 
scale with two prominent tubercles, one before the other. Ventrals 
$21, small, about twice the size of the adjoining scales, irregular, 
sometimes dividing, those on the fore part of the body largest. 
Each ventral with several minute tubercles on either side. Four 
anal shields, the external the largest. Terminal scale of tail mo- 
derately large, tuberculated atits base. Trunk encircled by 59 black 
bands, 8 black bars op the tail. The bands are broadest and black- 
est on the back, contracting on the sides into narrow indistinct lines, 
eontinued on to the venfral surface. Ground colour olive yellow 
above, bright gamboge yellow below. A dark olive patch on the 

crown of the head gvith a pale yellowish band from orbit to orbit, and 

ss passing backwards through the temporals to the neck. An obscure 

| ae through the upper” labials which are yellowish, eReY 

49 es. 


eB. Length 854 5 fail 7}. No. 2, Length 343; tail 7 
"esata ewe chin-shields in contact with sectoaabeae. 


t * _* 
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Hab. Tidal streams, Caleutta. Maks? 5" THE. 


This species is very closdly allied to /. ramos feom whitch it i is. 






separated by the small number of scales round the neck, by its t 
postoculays and two pairs of large chin-shields and by sa 
the form of the shields of the head. ” 


Hydrophis Fayreriana, n. sp. 

Head short and thick,snout broad, rounded ; body moderately longa 
stout, of nearly equal breadth throughout and narrower on the 
anterior fifth. Frontal shields large, tapering outwards, about 
the same size as the nasals, One prmocular, small and pointing 


forwards. One postocular. Seven upper labials, the 5th the larg-— 


est, the 6th and 7th labials with a shield above them, suggesting 
that they are only portions of a large 6th labial. Third and fourth 


labials entering the orbit, oblong, higher than broad. The front — 


lower labials form a suture behind the mental and are succeeded 
by a number of scale-like shields. Thirty-four rows of smoo : 
scales round thé neck. ‘Those ou the ventral surface larger than 
those on the back and sides, and slightly imbricate, no enlarged 
ventrals; 193 scales from the chin to the vent. Tive pairs of small 


prewanal shields. 


Thirty-nine broad olive brown cross bands on the back, extending 
to the sides, but not on to the belly, rounded below, separated by 


narrow pale lines about halfa scale’s breadth. Tail eer brown 
above, black on its lower third. Length $0", 2”” ; tail 3”, 1”; gape 
or 
i Hab. Bay of Bengal, Pooree Coast. 7 
This species appears to be closely allied te 7. Hardwiekit, from 
which it is distinguished by the absence of tubercles in the adults, 
the partial imbrication of the middle rows of ‘scales on the belly, 


by their greater number &c. - 


| Hydrophis ecrassicollis, ». sp. 

Head hardly distinct from the neck. Neck and body of nearly 
equal girth throughout. Round neck 2”, 2”, round middle of body 
2",9". Body elongated. ‘'Lhirty-four series*of scales round the — 
neck, 40 round the middle of the body. Scales almost smooth on 
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the neck and anterior third of the body ; two feeble keel-like tuber- 
cles, one before the other, very obscure, Hut more stron ely developed 
on the two posterior thirds, ventrals twice the size of the adjoining 
scales, quite smooth, broken up here and there on the posterior five 
eighths of the body. Two pairs of anal shields, the central pair of 
moderate size, elongate, the external pair very large. The vertical is 
pointedly linquate. One pre- and,two post-oculars. The 3rd, 4th 
and Sth labials enter the orbit on one side, but only the 3rd and 4th 
on the opposite side, the 5th being transversely divided into two 
shields which do not reach quite as high as the orbital margin. 
Two pairs of large chin shields, the anterior pair quadrangular, 
and the posterior pair rather elongated. Olive yellow above, yel- 
lowish on the sides and under surface, 62 broad black bands on 
the back, contracting to a point on the sides, but prolonged very in- 
distinctly on to the sides and central aspect, when they expand as a 
large blackish spot. ‘Near the tail the dorsal bands become con- 
nected together, and. their continuations on the central aspect follow - 
‘asimilar arrangement. Six black rings on the tail, confluent be- 
low ; the latter third entirely black. Length (total) 4 feet, 5”, 6” ; tail 
4", 3". Hughli, below Calcutta. The peculiarity of this species is 
its elongated body, the uniform breadth which it preserves through- 
out its length and its enlarged and smooth ventrals. 


CROTALID, 

Hypnale affinis, x. sp. 

Snout short, triangular, slightly concave above, canthus rostralis 
prominent ; point of snout turned up, with the linquate shaped ros- 
tral directed forward? and upwards, capped by 4 small and rather 
nodular scales ; frontals broken up in a number of small scales, sym- 
metrically arranged. Occipitals as large as supraciliaries, irregular- 
ly shaped and tending to divide in the middle, irregularly trun- 
cated behind, one in one direction and the other in another. Three 
-preoculars forming the posterior boundary of the loreal pit, ‘Two 
postoculars, the lower one very large, forming the edge of the eye 
and reaching to the lower preocular. Two large temporals, widely 
separated from thé” occipitals and diminishing in size from before — 
backwards. Eight a labials, the second forms the lower mar- , 
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labials to those below the eye. 
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gin of the loreal pit. The posterior labials are very much smaller 
than the third and fourth*and only half as high. Seales i in 19 or 
20 rows, moderately keeled, ventrals 148-155, subcanudals 36-30. 
Anal entire. Tail terminating in a convex almost spiny scale. 

There are two varieties of coloration, the markings being the same; 
one is light reddish brown arid the other dark brown, A series of 
large, rourd, dark brown spotg either opposite or alternate along 
each side of the back, confluent on the posterior fourth of the body, 
with a lateral series of smaller and more indistinct spots below 
them, with another line of still smaller spots on the first series of 
scales and angles of ventrals. All the scales and the ventrals finely 
mottled with brown. <A narrow " longitudinal brown band along 
the side of the neck corresponding to the second line of spots. A 
broad yellowish brown band from behind the eye through one half 
of the temporals, downwards behind the angle of the mouth to the 
side of the neck between the second and third line of spots. A 
shoe-shaped brown band, the front of the shoe forwards, on the 
occiput and nape. <A brown band from below and behind the eye 
through the lower two thirds of the temporals and from the posterior 
half of the third labial round the angle of the mouth, on a line with 
the lowest line of spots. Fifth to 8th upper labials each with a yel- 
lowish spot. Two yellow spots below the angle of the mouth. 

This species is distinguished by the greater number of scales 
round the body, their stronger carination, the greater number of its 
upper labials and the relatively lesser height of the small posterior 


RANIDZ, . 

Rana Gammii, ». op: 
Snout short, moderately pointed and xoutitied: with indistinct can- 
thus rostralis. Tympanum hidden or very indistinct, one-half the 

diameter of the eye. Lower jaw with a pair of not very prominent 

apophyses, yomerine prominences of moderate size, placed nearly 


transversely with an interval between them. Skin generally smooth, 


but with a very few small tubercles on the sides and sacral region 


in some, others smooth throughout. A fold jéining the posterior 
, angle of the eyelids. A glandular fold from the eye over the tym- 
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panic region tothe shoulder, and another from behind the eye 
along the side of the back to the groine Hind limb of moderate 
length. The distance between the vent and the’heel a little longer 
than the body. An oblong flat tubercle at the base of the first 
toe, and a fold along the .lst and Sth toes. ‘The 8rd and Sth 
toes are almost subequal, the 4th being the longest. Tips of toes 
and fingers slightly swollen. Toes completely and broadly webbed, 
the membrane reaching to the tips of all the toes and not emargi- 
nate. , 

Olive grey above, marbled on the back with blackish brown. 
A black band between the eye and the snout and another from the 
posterior angle of the eye to near the shoulder. A black band be- 
tween the eyes. ‘The posterior half of the lateral glandular, fold is 
yellowish. A brown blackish band below the lateral fold from behind 
the eye to the groin. About 8 black bars on the upper jaw and 12 
on the lower ; the chin faintly speckled with greyish. Fore limbs 
and fingers black spotted. Sides with from 6 to 8 black spots. Legs 
barred and marbled with brownish, ‘Toes barred with black and 
marbled with paler.” Under surface yellowish, brighter on the 
under and hinder surface of the thighs. 

Another specimen from the same locality (Darjeeling) has the 
sides and sacral region tubercular and the legs very feebly so. The 
colour above is uniform (in spirit) dark slate, marbled with darker. 
Around the vent there is a loose circular bay, marked by radiating 
lines, thickly studded over by papillw, each capped by a chitinous, 
curved, sharp process. 

Length of 3 2”, 7"; hind leg 4”, 2”. Length of ¢ 2”, 10"; leg ~ 
5", 2”. Males without vocal sacs. 

Habitat. Darjeeling, 4000 feet. 

Dr. Jerdon* in a late notice of some reptiles mentions a frog 
from Darjeeling somewhat allied to 2. Liebigit, but distinguished 
from it by its more fully webbed feet, Such is his description and he 
applies to it the name 2. sikimensis. T have no means of determin- 
ing whether this frog is or is not the one now described, as Dr. 





Jerdon gives no additional details regarding it. ee 
ant mga 
- * Proceedings Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1870, p. 83. elt mY 
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Pxyicephalus Khasianus, ». sp. 

Body short and thick, legs of moderate lengthy Head short ae 
broad. Snout short and rounded; no canthus rostralis ; nostrils 
directed upwards and backwards, almost on the upper enti and 
half way between the eye and the snout. Eyes rather large and 
prominent. Occiput much swollen. Tympangum inverted by the 
skin, but faintly visible, small, one half the diameter of the eye. 
Skin in the groin full, smooth throughout, no trace of tubercles, 
fingers quite free; three small tubercles on the palmar aspect, the 
inner one the largest, elongated and similating the shovel-like tu- 
bercle of the metatarsus. The first and second fingers of nearly 
equal length, about a half shorter than the third ; the fourth about 
one third shorter than the third. Thighs ae short, lower leg 
little shorter than the thigh. ‘Tarsus and foot the length of the 
thigh and one half of the tibial portion. The body very little 
longer than the distance between the vent and the heel. The 
shovel-shaped prominence laterally compressed, but not prominent. a 
Two apophyses on the lower jaw. The choans are round, more 
distinctly defined, but rather smaller, than “the eustachien tubes; 
vomerine prominences placed transversely behind the choanm and 
separated from each other by a narrow interval, Tongue rather 
small, cordate and notched behind. 

Uniform brown above, faintly barred on the thigh ; spotted with 
brown on the sides, chin, thorax and under-surface of the limbs. 

fab. Whasi Hills. 

The position and direction of the vomerine prominences and the 
small size of the metatarsal tubercle almost serve to separate this 
form as the type of a new genus. 2 


Pouyrepatin®. ~ 
Hylorana granulosa, ». sp. 

Of moderately slender habit. Canthus rostralis distinct, rounded. 
Snout of moderate length, pointed. The interval between the eyes 
is equal the distance from the anterior angle of the eye to the nostril. 
Nostril below canthus rostralis near the end of the snout. Loreal 
region longitudinally concave. Tympanum nearly as large as the 
eye. Vomerine teeth in two, somewhat obligua, ridges near the 
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internal margin of the choans, converging, but separated by a nar- 
row interspace. Tongue rather clongataly cordate, deeply notched. 
A strong glandular fold at the side of the back from the eye to the 
loin. Two glands at the angle of the mouth, one behind the 
other, not prolonged on to the side as a glandular fold. Limbs 
of moderate length ; disks rather small. Fingers slender and 
of moderate length. The first is rather longer than the 4th, 
and the 2nd is considerably shorter than the latter; the third 
is more than one half longer than the 4th, The 4th tos is 
if anything less than one half of the body. Two well developed 
metatarsal tubercles, the inner one oblong, the outer one round 
and prominent. Toes two-thirds webbed. From the vent to the 
metatarsal tubercle is considerably more than the length of the 
body. The back is closely granular with a few scattered tubercles, 
more especially on the sacral region. Tubercles not visible in the 
supposed young. Head almost smooth. Sides of the body of the 
adult with small and large tubercles. 

Olive brown above, paler on the glandular line of the sides. A dark 
band from the nostril to the eye. A dark brown band from behind 
the eye along the side, A narrow white streak from below the eye 
along the glandular fold behind the mouth. Upper lip olive 
brown. Chin and throat dusky. Thorax, abdomen, sides, fore 
limbs, and front and back of femora yellowish, reticulately spotted 
with brown, the reticulations strongest on the back of the thighs. 
Upper surface of legs barred with brown to the feet. 

In a specimen, which appears to be the young of this species from 
Pegu, the colours are more marked than in the adult, more especial- 
ly the pale colour of the dorsal glandular lines which is prolonged 
forwards as a pale margin to the upper eyelid and canthus rostra- 
lis. The light colour of “the glands behind the mouth is pee 
along the sides as an indistinct line, also showing itself to . 
certain extent in the adult, which the young resembles in all the 
other details of coloration. 

The young specimen was obtained in Pegu by Mr. ‘Th ) bald 
and the adults at Seebsaugor, Assam, The former measur 
length 1", 2”, hind limb 1,” 11”; the latter: length a" ae, pias. 
limb an 6." | . r 
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I first described this J eae in my notes frosn a specimen I] obtain~ 
tained in Yunan. , ; 


—_ 


Hylorana monticola, x. ep. 





Snout of moderate length,-very little longer than the distance bow __ 


tween the eyes. Moderately pointed, canthus rostralis triangular 
or nearly so. Loreal region between the nostril and eye flat, per- 
pendicular and then abruptly rounded outwards to lower jaw. MNos- 
tril directed backwards and outwards, slightly below the canthus 
rostralis and nearer the end of the snout than’the eye. Upper 
jaw not projecting much beyond the lower one. Tympanum dis- 
tinct, small, about one third the size of the eye. The tongue cor-— 
date, hgrdly elongated, deeply notched behind. Choanmw hemi- 
spherical; the yomerine ridges begin on a line with their anterior 
internal angle in two oblique lines, increasing in size from before, 
backwards converging, but separated by a considerable interspace. 
The eustachian openings are rather larger than the choans. A 
glandular fold along the side of the back, with a very indistinct one 
from the tympanum to the shoulder. A few enlarged glands behind 
the mouth, with a short fold meeting the one from the tympanum 
and ceasing behind the shoulder. From the vent to the heel is 
slightly in excess of the length of the body. The length of the 
foot is about half the length of the body. Disks large. The thumb 
is a little shorter than the second finger which is about one fourth 
shorter than the fourth. The third finger is one third longer than 
the fourth. Toes broadly webbed, the membrane reaching to the 
disks of all fingers except the fourth. 

Dark slate colour above, obscurely markefl with large darker 
spots. <A deep bluish black band from the.nostril through the eye 
and tympanum, and along the sides on which it expands, and is 
obscurely spotted with darker. A pale bluish line from the eye 
along the glandular fold. - Upper surface of legs greyish, obscurély — 
banded and mottled with slaty brownish. Back of thighs finely 
reticulated with brown. Under surface yellowish. Upper lip, post- 
oral glands and fold yellowish, faintly mottled with dark slaty. | 
A narrow slaty streak along the margin of the lower jaw. A dark — 
bluish black broken band from the angle of _the mouth downwards 
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and backwards along the forepart of the humerus, separated from 
the general dark slaty of the arm by’a narvow yellowish streak. 
Below, the elbow and the bands barred ye blackish. 

Length of body 2”, 10”; hind limb 5”, 

Darjeeling, 3,500 feet. 

The single fold along the back, the small tympanum, the smooth 
skin and the coloration of this spesies separate it from all its fel- 
lows. Only one specimen has come under my observation. 


Polypedates tuberculatus, n, sp. 


Head of moderate size ; snout rounded and somewhat pointed. 
Canthus rostralis indistinct rounded. Nostrils below it near the 
tip of the snout. Tympanum about two-thirds the size of the eye, 
yomerine prominences close to the internal angle of the choans, 
rounded and small, with a large interspace between them. 'Tongue 
moderately long, deeply notched behind. Fingers broadly webbed, 
the membrane reaching the disks of the second and fourth fingers. 
Disks of fingers large, about one-third larger than those of the toes. 
A small oblong metatarsal tubercle. Length from the vent to the 
metatarsal tubercle considerably larger than the body. A strong 
fold from the eye over the tympanum to the shoulder. Skin smooth 
above. Abdomen finely granular with numerous moderately sized 
round tubercles ; under surface of thighs granular, with scattered 

es large round tubercles. 
: Upper surface uniformly deep brown in spirit. Brownish yellow 
below with a blackish region round the vent, a short way along 
Ps tie thighs. The tubercles of the abdomen and thighs are darker, 
Faint black banding” on the tibie and femora. Some specimens 
with a violet spot on the tip of the snout, another before the eye 
and a broad violet band with dark margins from the eye sae the 
side to the groin. Ee 
"Longest specimen 1”, 8”; thigh 8”; leg 9”. tarsus 5") sotatar- 
sus and toes 7”, 
a it ‘This species is intermediate between Poiypsdted and ac 
pl In its general form, in the wide interspace between its 
+ “vomerine processes, it is. strongly. affined to the latter, while BF 
_ smaller disks and the incomplete webbing « of its toes uff ne ! 
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Polypedates. I was at first inclined to refer yt to Rhacophorus, but 
prefer now to locate it proytsionally as I have now done. Se 


Hak Seebsaugor, Assam. sy 8 
, 


Rhacophorus maculatus, ». sp. 


Rhacophorus Reinwardtii, Jerdon, Proc. As. Soc. Beng. 1870, 


p. 84. 


Head very short and broad, of moderate size, snout rather shorter : 
than in #. maximus, Giinth. This distance between the eyes is” 


the length of the snout, and about one half the distance between the 
nostrils is broader than the interval between them. Nostrils near 
the extremity of the snout below the canthus rostralis. Canthus 
rostralis, indistinct, rounded. Tympanum rather indistinct, about 
one half the longer diameter of the eye. A very feeble fold over the 


tympanum, vomerine teeth in two transverse ridges from the ante- 


rior internal angle of the choans, with a moderately wide interval 
between them. Upper surface smooth ; abdomen and under surface 
of thighs granular. t 

Violet above, with a few scattered minute white and black 
spots, the former only in theadult. Yellowish below, the chin and 
throat occasionally with a few black spots. A large intensely 
bluish black spot on the side behind the arm, with a smaller one on 
a line with it posteriorly ; rather occasionally absent in the young. 
Both minutely speckled with violet. 

Length 2", 3”; hind limb 3’, 5". 

ffab. Khasi Hills. 

I have five specimens of this frog from the Khasi Hills, and in 
all the above characters are persistent. “Dr. Jerdon referred 
this form to &, Retnwardtii from which it,is distinguished by the 
persistent black spots on the side, the white and black spotting 
of the back in adults and the invariable absence of the "DOM, on 


membrane of the fingers and toes. 


 ‘Ixalus punctatus, ». sp., 
_ Habit rather stout, Head rather broad and rounded. Length of” 
the. snout is a little more than the breadth between the eyes. Can- 


thus sonpralia, distinct ; the nostril nearer the end of the snout than 
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the eye. Tympanun distinct, about one-third the size of the eye. 
The choanw smaller than the eustachian tubes. The back nearly 
smooth with a few scattered minute tubercles on the sacral region. 
Finely, tubercular on the sides, on the under surface of the body 
and femora; the tubercles anterior to the thorax being less nu- 
merous than on the belly. A fold from the eye over the tympanum 
to the shoulder. Limbs of moderate length ; disks well developed. 
The first finger is shorter than the second and the latter than 
the third ; the fourth reaches only to the end of the third joint ofthe 
third. From the vent to the metatarsal tubercle is the length of the 
body. Metatarsal tubercle small. Toes less than one-third webbed ; 
disks not so large as on the fingers. | 

Back brownish (spirit specimen), as far forwards as the - anterior 


angle of the eye where the brown abruptly ceases in a straight 


- oO 


line, the upper surface of the snout being light olive grey. 


The brown of the back obscurely spotted with darker. Sides 
bluish grey, the minute tubercles dark brown. Under surface 
dirty yellowish, the chin, throat and thorax with scattered brown 
spots. A dark brown band from the snout to the tympanum. <A 
white line along the canthus rostralis and margin of eyelid and 
supratympanal fold. Upper lips white. A brown spot in the axilla 
and a large elongated one in the groin. A dark brown band on 
the back of the thighs at some distance internal.to the vent. 

This description is drawn up from a frog in the Museum labelled 
I. tinniens, Jerdon, from the Nilgiris.* In Dr, Jerdon’s specimen 
ef that species, the body was 1,%5 and the hind leg 1,4, while in 


the frog that yields this description, the body is .% and the hind 


limb ‘lye, which would seem to indicate that the former was a frog 


of a very different habit of body from the latter. There are no 


other points in Dr. Jerdon’s account of Phyllomedusa? tinnienst 
to assist in identifying the frog he had in view, and from the cir 
cumstance that he makes no mention of the tubercular sides’ and 
under surface, and does not enumerate any of the striking feat 


. of the coloration of the form just described, I believe it to have been 


wrongly referred to P. tinniens. He describes an Teeter + See 


* Collected by Mr. Theobald. 
— * Journal ra Sov, Beng, vol. XXII, } p. 633. 
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losa*® with a largely glandular abdomen and,slightly webbed. ioe | 
but the characters are so*yaguely given, that the description i is of 


no practical value. 


Ixalus lateralis, n, sp., # 

Snout short as long as the eye, rounded in front ; canthus rostralis 
angular and rounded. Tympagum about one-third the size of the 
eye. Tongue linear, elongate, slightly notched behind. Eustachi- 








an tubes about the same size as the choanm. Skin smooth above ; st 


sides and sacral region with a few minute scattered tuBercles. A 


fold from the eye over the tympanum to the shoulder, terminated 
over the latter in a rather prominent white tubercle, under surface 


smooth, limbs moderately long. The tips of the fingers and toes 


very feebly dilated. Second finger slightly longer than the 


and the third than the former. Fifth about one-half the length of 


the fourth. Foot rather short, the fourth toe less than one half the 
length of the body. ‘The first toe very small, about one half the 
length of the second. The third toe is its distal phalanx longer 


than the fifth, and the latter reaches only to the distal end of the 
second phalanx of the fourth. Toes one-fourth webbed, an elongat-_ 


ed metatarsal tubercle at the base of the first toe. From the 
vent to the heel is the length of the snout shorter than the 


body. 


Uniform brown above (spirit specimen). Three black spots, 





% 


with a white spot in the centre of some, in linear series along the’ e 


side. A lower oblong black spot on the side of the sacrum above 


the groin, A narrow white line on the middle of the side between 
the fore and hind limbs. A black band along the supratympanal 
fold. A few black spots above the vent. «Back of the thighs black, 
with a white spot at the end of the band. Legs barred with black. 
Under surface brownish yellow. 

Length 1”, 1”, hind limb 1’, 10”. 

The habitat of this species is unknown. I found it in a bottle 
along with a specimen of Xenophrys monticola and labelled Zy- 
lorana—? : 
* Ibidem p. 532. 
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ZONUE IpD*. 


Pseudopus gracilis, Gray,— Darjceling, Dacca and Yunan, ee 
SCINCIDSE. : ; 
Euprepes rufescens, Shaw, (apud Giinther),—Caleutta, Raipir, ei / 
Bilasptir, Jishpir, Goalpara (Assam) Cachar and © — 
Andamans, ~ aee 
-- carinatus, Shneid.,—Moulmein, Penang, oss 
macularius, Blyth,—Sirronja, Chanda, Bandara, oe 
: pur and Cachar. i 3. 
= longicaudatus, And., n. sp.,—Cachar, =i uk 
“ novemcarinatus, And., n. sp.,—Mandalay, 3 $e 1 G y 
f quinqueteniatus, Licht.,—Lake Ashangli, Abyssinia, ... 1 2 
Hinulia maculata, Blyth,—Moulmein and Cherra Punji, eae 6 , 
Mabauia Jerdoniana, Stol., n. sp.,.—Penang, sae L 
Eumeces Sikimensis, Blyth,—Sikim, rab 2 ; 
=. nov. sp., And,.,— Yunan, oo ae 
ve Hardwickii,— Bilaspur, sas 2 ie 
» nov. sp., And..—Momien, Yunan, pom > 
~ indicus, Gray, —Darjeeling and Assam, ens 16 
A 43 var. chinensis, And..—Ponsee ¢Kukhyen Hills,) 3 IP 
Riopa alhopunctata, Gray,—Bilaspir, Debrooghur and Pegu,..,. 6 ; 
»  téineolata, Stol., n. sp..—Martaban, =p" ri 
»  anguina, Theob.,—Prome, (Burma), ive 3 
GERCKOTIDS. 
Gecko guttatus, Gthr.,— Calcutta, Assam, Cacharand Upper Burma, 16 
. stentor, Cantor,—Andamans, cs 2 : 
mi Smithii, Gray,—dJava, te. 1 
Ptychozoon homalocephalum, Schlegel,—Nicobars and Pegu, ... 2° 
Hemidactylus maculatus, D. and B.,—Calcutta, Bilaspur, Bir- : 
bhim, Berfir and Pegu, ¥" Pica ae 
> Srenatus; D. and B.,—Gowhafty (Assam), Akyab, 
Rangoon, Moulmein, Penang and Nicobars, poe | Ss 
7 Mortoni, Theobald, n. sp.,—Pegu, es ms 
» Bengatiensis, And., n. sp.,—Calcutta, ary a= ¢: 
. sp Leschenaultii, D. and B.,— Upper Burma, eas ES k ‘ 
Po oSeraey Schneideri, Shaw,—Darjeeling and Seebsaugor, .,, 4 S 
- Peripia Perontt, Cantor,—Pegu and Penang, = ait 6  s 
| “A Cantoris, Gthr.,—Ponsee (Kakhyen Hills), wi ; aa 
n _ Gymnodactylus Khasiensis, Jerdon, n. sp.,—Khasi Hills, yes ‘S: done 





(a abinte, (Cyrtodactylus affinis, Stol.) »—Penang, ian 
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| Photouma Andam anense, Blyth sideman, Poe NS 
" Puetlula rubida, Biyth, ; (Cyrtodae tylus rubsdus apud Sfoliczka)— 
Andamans, ane 1 
| Bublepharis Hardwickii, Gray,—Caleutta, se’ 1 
. AGAMID®. 
Draco volans, Linn.,—Penang, we 1 
» maculatus, Gray,—aAssam and Pegu, ive 7 
2 »  MDussumeri, D. and B.,—Travarttore, +e 3 
= Sapalufa variegata, Gray,—Calcutta and Darjeeling, | oe Se 
* nov. sp., And.,— Momien, Yanan, ee 2 si 
Sttana minor, Gthr.,—E. Berar, Bandara, Udiptr, Nagpir, Bilas- 
pur and Chanda, = Bi 
Bronchocela cristatella, Kuhl,—Penang and Java, ¢' 2 
= jubata, D. and B.,—Nicobars and Java, sig teal 
aa moluccana, Lesson,—Singapore, ee 1 
| Calotes versicolor, Daud.,— Calcutta, Darjeeling, Koteghur, Chan- 
ey a | da, Udipiir, Nagpiir, Cachar, Assam, Khasi Hills, 
Si Bhamaw (Upper Burma), 
~ ie > te mystaceus, D. and B.,— Garo Hills, Moulmein and Manda: 
lay (Upper Burma), ae 
- ja ophiomachus, Merr.,— Ceylon, grrr 
in Emma, Gray ,—Goalpara (Assam), Ponsee (Kukhyen Hi ills, 
Upper Yunan), wore 
Salea Horsfieldii, Gray,—Madras, : See, 
gy! »  dJerdoni, Gray,—Nilgiris, : . arc 
ss Oriocalotes n. sp., (And.), Ponsee (Kukhyen Hills), Gas 
a _ Oriotiaris SMe Jerdon,—Darjeeling, ae 
- Sie | Tiaris subcristata, Giyth,—Andamans and N icobars, vee 
i ae - Liolepis guttatus, Cuv.,—Pegu, ry 
= | Uromastiz Hardwicki ii, Gray,—Agra, ie 









a Niagpir, afd Chanda, 

.F sat tuberculatus, Gray,—Koteghur, 

| re kimalayanus, Steind.,—Dras in Ladak, 

ms Chamateo oulgaris, Daud.,—West Bengal, 
es - nud | Ophidia. 

oe TYPHLOPIDE. 

HTTor eldii, ‘Gray,—Caleutta, Ge 


ape 


joo. sages (Ansa), Car and 
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Lyph lops both riorhynchus, | Gthr. aro Hilly 
(Assam), © | 

” pammoeces, Gthr.,—Calcutta a denned on Se 

. TORTRICIDE,  - | Ke Re. 

Cylindrophis rufusy Laur.,—Upper and Lowet Barms, Ba. a ij Bes | 

XENOPELTIDE. — 


































Xenopeltis unicolor, Reinw.,—Pegu, 24 . 
URGPELTIDS. 
Silybura Ellioti, Gray »—Madras, Neg a 
” CALAMARID2, | ax 
= Geophis Perroteti, D, and B.,—Nilgiris, — 
=> OLIGODONTIDE. 
Oligodon Walpuuetatds, D. and B.,—Caleutta and Maunbbiim 
- oe (Bengal), P oo oe . 5 
Te Ser dorsalis, Gray—Khasi Hills, one ] 
* » subgrisens, D. and B. ,—Doomercoonda, (Bengal), | ween 


Simotes Russellii, Daud.,—Caleutta and Singhbhtim, (Bengal), ... mas 
i punctulatus, Gray,—Darjeeling, Assam, Jyntea Hills, 





| Cachar and Khasi Hills, fort 
n. sp., (And.), Upper Burma, : Pere 
Theobaldi, Gthr.,— Mandalay (Up. Burma), yaa 
—* = semifasciatus, And,, n. sp.,—Naga Hills, *, 
ies COLUBRID2. -4 
a Ablabes bistrigatus, Gthr.,.—Prome (Burmaf, | ice 
f a tenuiceps, Blyth,—Hills near Burrakur, Pet te 
, y»  collaris, Gray,—Daxjecling, Khasi Hills, Jyntea Hills 
and Hotha, (Yunan), es 
Vey ee ee i var. chinensis, And., ren. 
f a " %. bicolor, Blyth,—Khasi Hills, Be 








al Fi athe a Nicobariensis, Stol., n.sp.—Nicobars, | pone 
rhe > ate  Rappii, Gthr.,— Darjeeling, 5S eee 
, ye re melanocephalus, Gray,—Singapore, « ses 
gy fteseus, Blyth,—Darjecling, sue 
oe. 4, ~=—s an Sp. (And,), Muangla, Yunan, a 
i‘ are Coluber “porphyractae Cantor,— Darjeeling and Seebsaugor 
es | | (Assam), Hotha and Momien (Yunan), — fs 
<F Compsoroma radiatum, Reinw.,—Backergunge (Bengal), 





n. sp., (And), Muangla and Hoths ah unan), 
fe htt melanurum, Schleg..— Andaman 


~~ = 
cad 


; " = 
—.- « & ; iad 
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Compsosoma Hodgsoni, Gthr.—Simla, ery | a. 
: ae semifasciatum, Blyth,—Simla, | - ona rE 
Cynophis helena, Daud.,—Chanda and Ceylon, . oe ane oy- ae 
~- malabaricus, Jerdon,—N ilgiris, ie i: 
Ptyas mucosus, Linn.,—Caleutta, Koteghur, Akyab, Andamans, | af 
Upper and Lower Burma, Hotha and Momien, 
(West Yunan), ove 
2. Koros, Reinw.,—Assam and handa (U. Yunan), ana 
Xenelaphis hexahonotus, Cantor,—Penang, aes 
Zamenis diadema, Sehleg.,—Agra and Delhi, Ges 
o- Jasciolatus, Shaw,—Calcutta, a : *: 
- brachyurus, Gthr.-~— Berar, = od 


Zaocys nigromarginatus, Blyth,—Darjeeling, Jyntea sino and 

‘Khasi Hills, 
Tropidonotus quincunciatus, Schleg.,—Bengal, Ceylon, Genital 
India, Agra, Andamans and Upper Burma, se 





“he = gquincunciatus, Schleg., var. ventrimaculatus, And., 
Darjeeling, / ée'eh 
a2 55 macrophthalmus, Gthr,,—Darjecling and Seebsan- 

; gur, , pean 
ies platyceps, Blyth,—KEulu and Darjeeling, ‘eae 
mej subminiatus, Reinw.,—Darjeeling, Khasi Hills, As= 

sam, Pegu and Muangla (Yunan), Piel, 
Timalayanus, Gthr., —Darjeeling, Assam and Khasi 
Hills, a 






stolatus, Linn.,—Low. Bengal, Madras, Jyntea Hills, ; 


} 


es. Assam, Cachar, Lower and Upper Burma, —... 
yo n. sp., And., Ponsee (Kukhyen Hills) and Tanda _ i 






















~ (Yunan), 
meat Taek n. sp., (And.),—Hotha (Yunan), 
Fe Fp Junceus, Cantor,—Assam, , 
+. Sikimensis# And., n. sp.,—Darjeeling, _ ve Ba 
plumbicolor, Cantor,—Ceylon, lod 5 email 
‘ium schistosum, Daud.,—Caleutta,  - 











on. sp., (And.), Muangla and Hot (Yanan), pe haem 
yphis cerasogaster, Cantor,—Caleutta and Asa r 

Ee 2) HOMALOPSIDE. Red es 
Car wtoria ayand, § gsr se sre: i, Aa e ye | > 434 
Cerberus rhynchops p Colenehd eas ta Bae rakur (Bengal), 
| "ig Sc ae 
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Hypsirhina enhydris, Schneid. »—Calcutta, Bengal, Asaam and : these, = 


Cachar, ° “- 

4 plumbea, Boie,—Upper Burma, 44 

Ferania Sieboldii, Schleg.,—Agra, eee 

Hipistes hydrinus, Cant.,—Ambherst (Burma), Me’ 
PSAMMOPHID*. 


Psammophis condanarus, Boie,—Simla and Prome (Gurma), .., 


Rsammodynastes pulverulentus, Boie,— Khasi Hills, Jyntea Hills 
and Burma, ces 
? DEN DEROPHID.F, 

Gonyosoma gramineum, Gthr.,—Garo Hills, aa 
. oxycephalum, Boie,—Andamans, sue 

, n. sp., (And.),—Upper Burma, cee 
Dendrophis picta, Gmel.,—Caleutta, Bengal, Garo Hills, Assam 
and Upper Burma, : owe 

9 caudilincata, Gray,— Penang, “ds 
Chrysopelca ornata, Shaw,—Calcutta, Assam, Lower and Upper 
: Burma and Penang, awe 

te rubcscens, Gray,—Penang, " ane 

DKRYVOPHID*. 

ie MSndtacntes ya Perroteti, D. and B.,—Nilgiris, : Sea 
Tragops prasinus, Reinw.,— Darjeeling, Jyutea Hills, Naga Hills, 
Cuchar and Khasi Hills, eae 

a Sronticinctus, Gthr.,— Moulmein, — 
Passerita mycterizans, Gthr,,—Calcutta, Central Provinces, Ben- 
gal and Upper Burma, as 

ss purpurascens, Gthr.,—Maunbhtiim (Bengal), aaa 

| DIPSADID£, 

Dipsas Forstens, D. and B.,— Western Bengal, ; sae 
ra 93 var, Ceylonensis, And.,—Ceybon, ene | 

»  &trigonata, Schneid.,—Hills to west of Burrakur, (Bengal), 

| , Naga Hills and Assam, ase 
4  dexagonata, Blyth,—Darjeeling and Assam, ae 
,,  &ubalina, Klein,—Cachar, oe 
me 33 gokool, Gray,—Assam, cis 
,  Seops, Gthr.,—Khasi Hills, “aR 
| _ multimaculata, Schleg.,—Pegu, ae 


multifusciata, Blyth,—Siuala, . ane 


~~ 
- 
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LYCOPONTIDE. 

Lycodon auticus, Linn? »—Calcutta, Agra, Gachar, Akyab, Ponscee, 
Kukhyen Hills (Yunan), Upper Burma, Anda- 
mans and Nicobars, axe 

Lycodon striatus, Shaw,—Lahore, Simla and Agra, nee 

Tetragonosoma effrene, Cantor,—Island of Banca, 

Leptorhytaon jara, Shaw,—Calcutta, Garo Hills, Cachar ana 
Assam, 

Ophites, n. sp., (And.),—Momien ncaa, 

AMBLYCEPHALIDE. 

Pareas monticola, Cant.,— Darjeeling, Khasi Hiils and AsSam,,.. 


PYTHONID. | 
Python molurus, Schneider,—Eastern Bengal, Cachar and Wel- 
lesley Province, ses 
ee reticulatus, Linn.,—Pegu and Nicobars, : : 
_-«;ERYCIDZ. 
Gongylophis conicus, Schneid,—Bengal (Western), ~* ie 
Eryx Johnii, Russell,—Agra, : in’ 
ELAPIDE. 


Naja tripudians, Merr.,—Bengal, Simla, Darjéeling, Upper Bur- 
ma and Andamans, 
Ophiophagus elaps, Schlegel,—Calcutta, Darjeeling, WMonlneis 





and Andamans, des 

Bungarus ceruleus, Schneider,—Caleutta, Agra, Central Provin- 

ees, Darjeeling and Assam, a tavs 

te fasciatus, Schneid.,—Caleutta, Dacca, Cachar, Manda- 

fe lay and Upper Burma, ; 4g ae 

Callophis intestinalis, Laur..—Upper Burma, . rae 

a Maeclellandi, Reinh.,—Assam, “rr 

wee 7 maculiceps, Gthr.,—Rangoon, . - 
HYDROPHID. 

Platurus Fischeri, Jan.,-—Hughli, oe 

Hydrophis coronata, Gthr,,—Tidal streams, Calcutta, eae 

- tuberculata, nu. sp. And,,—ditto, faa 

A crassicollis, n. sp., And.,—ditto, . ae 

ee gracilis, Shaw,—ughbhi, Pas 

Enhydrina valakadyen, Boie,—Orissa, Hughli and Tidal streams, 

Calcutta, ee 

~ schistosa, Daud,—Gopalpore, eee 

Pelamis platurue, Large Ese and Ceylon, © a nee 
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CHOTALIDS. “ 
Lrimeresurus graminens, Sitaw,—Darjecling, Assam, Andamans 
and Ponsee (Yunan), vee 
a n, sp., (And.),— Upper Burma, sas 
" carinatus, Gray,—-Caleutta, Darjeeling, Garo Hills 
and Moulmein, vee 
= erythrurus, Cantor,—Naga Hills (Assam), Cachar, 
Burma and Java, ves 
un porphyraceus, Blyth,—Andamans, ae 
Pe Cantoris, Blyth,—Andamans and Nicobars, rom 
ae mutabilia, n. sp., Stol.,—ditto, as 
*n monticola, Gthr.,—Darjecling, Khasi Hills and 
Kukhyen Hills, Upper Yunan, wa 
9. convictus, Stol., n. sp.,—Penang, Gas 
‘ strigatus, Gray,—N ilgiris, is 
n. sp. And.,—Hotha, TT 
alas Himatlayanus, Gthr.,—Simla, nes 
typnate affinis, And., nu. sp.,—Ceylon, tee 
VIPERIDS. 


._ Daboia Russelliz, Shaw. Oalontta, Kula, N. W. ‘Himalaya, Ran- 


goon and Upper Burma, oa 
Echis carinata, Schneid.,—Singhbhtim (Bengal) and Agra, on 


Batrachia salientia. 


RANID. 
Ftana, n. sp., (And.),—Prome, fs 
»  Kuhlit, Schleg., — x. 
9 »  var., chinensis, And.,—Prome and Hotha, 


»  Gammit, n. sp, And.,—Darjegling, 
»  tigrina, Daud.,—Caleutta, Agra, Assam, Upper ‘Birnia. 
and Yunan, 
» eyanophlyctis, Schneid..—Caleutta, Oissa, Nagpore aud 
e Chanda (C. Provinces), Assam, ae 
» gracilis, Wiegm—Central Provinces, Nilgiris, Assam, 
Garo Hills, Khasi Hills, Upper and Lower Bur- 


ma, Penang and Andamans, 

S »  var., nicobariensiz, Stol., Nicobars, ah 
os » var, pulla, Stol.,— Penang, ry. 
. » Var. andamanensis, Stol.,—Andamans, “ 
4,  @B. sp., (And.),—Ponsee, Kukhyen Hills, i 


Pyxicephalus beviceps, Schneid..—Agra and Sienla, ae 
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. DICROGLOSSIDE, — : yike e $ 
Aenophrys monticola, Gthr.,— Darjeeling ahd Khasi Hills, facet ake — 
RHINODERMATID&. aut 
Diplopelma carnaticum, Jerdon,—Martaban, Pre 5 el 
m ” Th. Sp-+» (And.),—Prome, Cys | _— 
me rubrum, Jerdon,;—Killore, Carnatic, Fay ts 
¥ pulchrum, Jerd.—Pegu, sae 7 » 
Ansonia Penangensis, Stoliczka,—Penang, ry 2 
Cacopus systoma, Schneid,,—Agra, we 1B he 
. globosus, Gthr.,—Calcutta, ag 1 
BUFONID. - 
_ Bafo pantherina, Boie,—Agra, a 26S ad 
» viridis, Laur.,—Simnla, _. - ra 3 
5, ealamita, Laur.,—Kashmir, ie 
| »  Sikkimensis, Blyth,—Darjeeling, EL 
»  wmelanostictus, Schneid.,—Calcutta, Central Provinces, N ile 
giris, Agra, Koteghur, Assam, Khasi Hills, Upper ~ 
and Lower Burma, Yunan, Penang, Singapore, 2 -— 
Andamans and Nicobars, as re . 106 * 
POLYPEDATIDE. ' & , “Dy 
seiyaiatons granylosa, And., n. sp.,—Assam, Pegu and Hotha — sup =) 
“se Chena a ornate a 
ag ee oe Nicobariensis, Stol., n. sp..—Nicobars, < pee eel 
* eee macrodactylus, Gthr.,—Pegu, ~ co 2 a 
ie a | flawesceus, Jerdon,—Malabar, . Won r oS 
dhs? : », Aree eS 
” nm SP-» (And. ),—Moulmein, | Ree k 
wag psiop ,  erythrea, Schleg.,— Khasi Hills, os! 4 oe hn Poe bal 
ea it »  monticola, per n. Sp. = Darjecling, ae RS a 
— Eralus cinerascens, StqJ., n. sp.,—Moulmein, — bei Loe ae 





dates mavalatus, Gray,—Caleutta, Central Provinces, 
jecling, Cachar and Pegu, sind ‘a 
_quadrilineatus, Wiegm.,—Assam, “ae ae 
siaechaaerts, Atal» n. pac coh = tw 
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Rhacophorus maximus, Gthr.,—Assam, Khasi Hills and Jyntea _ 
Hills, ' me i pe 
¥ maculatus, n. sp., And., Khasi Hills, soo 
HYLIDZ. as 
Hyla chinensis, Gthr.,,—Hotha and Ponsee, Yunan, ct oe 
HYLEDACTYLIDS, = 


Callula pulchra, Gray,—Caleutta, Lower and Upper Burma, ... a4 


Batrachia gradientia. 
SALAMANDREIDE. 
TTydrodactylus, n. sp., And.,—Yunan, aces alae 
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ON SOME UNDESCRIBED SPECTES OF CAMPTOCERAS AND OTHER LAND - 
suELLS, dy Henry F. BLanrorp. 
(With plate I1.) 
[Reccived 2nd December, read 7th December, 1870-] 


Of the species, now described, the two new forms of Camptoceras 
were obtained recently by Major Godwin-Austen in Eastern Bengal. 
The Alyceus, and I believe the Diplommatina, were originally found by 
myself many years since at Darjeeling. The Glessude and Zelicarions 
from the same place were obtained by Mr. Atkinson and Dr. Stoliezka. 

The discovery of two new forms of a genus, hitherto known only as 
represented by the type species C. terebra, Bens., is of great interest ; 
the more so that one of the new forms exhibits in only a slight 
degree the abnormal character of the typical species, while the other 
has this character as strongly marked as C. ferebra; to which indeed 
it is closely allied. ' The conditions of habitat under which Major 


_ Godwin-Austen found his specimens are somewhat different from 


those of C. terebra, described by Mr. Benstn. Major Austen is not, 
however, suré that the specimens were living at the time that he met 


with them, and it is quite compatible with the circumstances, that 


e. Austent and C. lineatum should, lio C. terebra, naturally live 
beneath the water, 


7. 


- I may note that C. terebra (see pl. TI, fig. 1,) has never been met 


with by any collector, either at Moradabad or elsewhere, since its 
original discovery by Dr, Bacon and Mr. Benson, . 
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Camptoceras Austeni, noy. sp. Pl. IT, fig. 2. 

‘Testa sinistrorsa, elongata, albido cornen, epidermide tonui in- 
duta, striis spiralibus et transversis minutissime obliquiter decus- 
sata. Spira elongato acuminata. Apex acutiusculus. Anfractus 
2, soluti. Apertura subobliqua, regulariter ovalis, supernt haud 
complanata. Peristoma integrum, continuum, fusco-marginatum. 

Alt. 3.75, diam. 1 mm.—Aperture alt. 1.6, diam.0.9 mm. 

Cepit Major H. H. Godwin-Austen herbs adhwrentem, margine 
desiccato lacus, deel dicti, apud Nazirpir haud procul @ Shushong, 
provincie Mymensing, patrio Bengalim. 

In form this species closely resembles C. terebra, Bens., but 1s 
distinguished by its much smaller size, the smaller number of 
its whorlsy and especially the regular oval form of its aperture ; that 

of GC. terebra being much flattened on the imner upper margin. 

Other differences are presented by the specimen of the latter species 
here figured, (fig. 1) and which I received some years since from — 
the late Mr. Benson. The aperture of C. terebra is equal to more 
than half the length of the shell, while that of C. Austen? is less 
than half the same length ; the proportions in the former case, as 
determined bygaccurate measurement, being 53 per cent., in the 
latter 42 per cent. My specimen of C. terebra is probably not full 
grown, since it has but 24 whorls, and the margin of the peristome 
is sharp, unlike that of the specimens both of C. dustent and the 
following species. All the specimens of these exhibit a thicken- 
ing of the epidermis around the peristome, which I consider 
characteristic of the full grown shell. C. Austeni would appear to 
be rare at the locality, since only five specimens were found among 
a large number of the following species. It is possible, however, 
that it may have been orerlooked, owing to its smallness. : 


Camptoceras ? lineatum, noy. sp. Pl. I, fig. 3. 

Testa elongate ovata, Mnistrorsa, albido cornea ; epidermide 
tenui induta ; lineis elevatis, fuscis, equidistantibus, spiralibus or- 
nata ; interspatiis minute decussatis. Spira valde éxserta. Ay ex: 
acutiusculus. Anfractus 24, approximati, attingentes ; ultimus pone ‘ 
Sperepxam ommino aioe, Apertura subobliqua, ovals, : no 


at . 
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subcomplanata. Poristoma continuum, integrum, ‘eae 
tum. 

Alt. 4.5 mm. ; diam. 2.3 mm.—Apertur alt. 3.5, lat. 1 iF: 

Habitat cum precedente. ie 


It is not with entire confidence that (not having seen the animal) 
I attribute this species-to the genus Camptoceras, since it differs from 
the typical species in having tha whorls contiguous; except behind 
the peristome. In most specimens that I have examined, little 
more than the peristome is free, but in one or two, at least a quarter 
of the last whorl is not in contact with the penultimate whorl, as 
may be seen if the shell be held up to the light, or over a sheet of 
white paper in a proper position. The character of the peristome 
and of the shell surface closely résemble those of the more typical 
species of Camptoceras, and that the habits of the animal aresimilar, 
may be inferred from its association with the preceding species. As 
far as can be judged, therefore, the evidence is preponderant in 
favour of this generic alliance I have adopted. Perhaps it may not 
be irrelevant to add that no species of P/ysa has yet been discovered 
in. India, 


” _ 
Alycreus digitatus, nov. sp. Pl. Il. fig. 4. 


Testa solida, depresse turbinata, umbilicata, albido-cornea, re- 
rulariter costulata; pone aperturam usque ad tubulum striata: 
Spira parum exserta, apice obtusulo. Anfractus 4, rotundati; ul- 
timus inflatus, deinde constrictus, iterum abrupte expansus, denique 
abrupte constrictus, antice depressus et in 5 plicationes validas de- 
sinens. ‘Tubulus post constrictionem oriens, recurvatus, } anfractus 
subequans. Sutura impressa. Apertura perobliqua. Peristoma 
duplex ; externum simplex, evertatum ; internum continuum, super- 
ne valde prolongatum, 5-plicatum. Plica basalis abrapte recurvata. 


- Operculum Sede extus concavum. 


Alt. 3.6 mm.; diam. major 5.5 ; minor 4 mm. 
Aperture alt. 2.25, lat, 2.75 mm. 
Habitat apud Darjeeling in vallo Rungno fluminis Himalaysw 


Sikkimensis. 
Of all the Alycwt yet described with plicate peristomes, this 


. exhibits the character in the most exaggerated degree ; the free 
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portion of the lip being prolonged into five digitiform folds, nearly 
amillemetre in length. The ridge-shapéd fold between the two con- 
stricted portions is very abrupt, as in A/yca@us plectocherlus, which 
species, together with an yet unpublished form found by Major 
Godwin-Austen in the Khasi Hills, are its nearest allies. In some 
specimens, taken alive, the costuldtion has disappeared from the 
greater portion of the upper whor]s, and remains only in patches ; 
so that on a cursory inspection, the whorls appear to be smooth and 
striate ; it is most distinct on the inflated portion of the shell. 

I found a single specimen of this shell in 1856, in the Rungno 
valley. Some years afterwards I received several specimens from 
Mr. W. 38. Atkinson, which were taken, I believe, near the station 
of Darjeeling. 


Diplommatina ungulata, nov. sp. Pl. IT. fig. 5. 


Testa dextrorsa, ovato-conica, subrimata, tenuis, costulata, cereo- 

albida. Spira superne conica ; sutura impressa; apex obtusulus. 
_ Anfractus 7 ; duo primi levigati, ceteri confertim costulati ; ante- 

penultimus major, tumidus ; penultimus supra aperturam constric_ 
tus; ultimus yalde aecndbie: ad basin rotundatus. Apertura 
subobliqua, subquadrata ; plica columellaris mediocris. Peri- 
sioma subduplicatum, margine dextro evertato, juxta suturam 
sinuatum, in expansionem angustam unguiformem, antice produc- 
tum; subtus rectum. Callus columellaris late appressus. 

Alt. 3 mm. ; diam. vix 2 mm.—Aperturm alt. 1 mm., lat. 1 mm, 

Habitat nd Darjeeling. : 
. The only species yet described that presents anything resembling: 
the peculiar conformation of the lip exhibited by this species is the 
rare D. scalaria, W. Bianford, from the Khasi Hills, and it is 
scarcely discernible in some specimens even of this species, which 
moreover presents no other point of marked resemblance. Tn all 
the specimens I have seen of ._D. ungulata, it is strongly marked ; 5 
- in some, however, more so than in others, Sn 

I have had five or six specimens for some years in my sallagkian: 
- labelled as from Darjeeling, but I am uncertain whether I found 
them myself, or received them from Mr. Atkinson. Dr. Stolicaka 

Ee teently found several specimens, about 600 feet below the statior “ 


od . ; 
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of Darjeeling, among dead leaves on moist eonhia: The animal is 
white, with the tentacles dusky and the upper part of the rootxm 
reddish coloured. 


Glessula erosa, nov. sp. Pl. I. fig. 7- 

Testa elongato-turrita, crassila, parum nitens, haud diaphana, 
longitudinaliter oblique striata, epidermide fusco-straminea induta. 
Spira turrita, lateribus convexiusculis; apice truncato. Anfractus 
apicales carentes ; superstites 7 sub-planati ; superiores plerumque 
plus minusve decorticati et erosi ; sutura impressa. Apertura obli- 
qua, postice angulata, intus lactea. Peristoma simplex, acutum. 
Columella leniter arcuata, ad basin oblique truncata. 


Alt., 35 36 34 mm, 
Diam., 10 10.4 9 mm. 
Apertures alt., 10 10 9 mm. 

lat., 5 5 5 mm. 


Habitat sta Darjeeling. 

This species is easily distinguished from its local associate G.~ 
tenuispira, Bens., by its thickness and opacity, and by the character 
of the surface, which has none of the vitreous lustre 50 characteris- 
tic of most species of the genus. The upper whorls are generally 
much eroded ; the lower, which retain the epidermis, are of a@ark 
straw colour with darker oblique bands at intervals, apparently 
marking stages of growth. Under a lens very fine dark spiral 
lines are also perceptible. 

I received several specimens of this shell in 1863 from Mr. Ww. 
8S. Atkinson, but it has not hitherto been described. It appears to 
be arare species. Dr. Stoliczka only got two specimens in forest 


at the waterfall about 1000 feet below Daejacling. 


Glessula baculina, nov. sp. Pl. I. fig. 6. 

Testa elongato-turrita, gracilis, tenuiscula, oblique striata, fus- 
co vel fulvo cornea, epidermide nitescente induta. Spira -turrita, 
apice obtusulo. Anfractus 13}, parum convexi; inferiores sub- 


soq@ales ; sutura impressa, minute denticulata. Apertura obliqua, 
ovato-triangularis ; peristoma simplex, acutum. Columella abrupte — 


. areuata, oblique producta, ad basin verticaliter truncata. 


“~ —) 
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Alt. 88 mm. ; diam. §.5-7.5 mm.—Apertures alt. 7, lat. 4 mm, 

Cepit Dr, F. Stoliczka apud Khersiong Himalaya Sikkimensis, 

This species appears to have escaped the notice of all previous - 
collectors in Sikkim ; it was found in association with its near ally 
G. tenuispira, Bens., by Dr. Stoliczka during a recent visit, It is 
easily distinguished from the latter species by its slenderness, (the 
diameter being 3 of the length), and the comparative narrowness of 
its whorls ; moreover by the form of the columella, the lower part 
of which is bent abruptly almost at right angles with the slope of 
the inner lip; while in G. fenuispira, G. erosa, and other allied 
forms, the curvaturé is at the utmost obtuse. Specimens, the shell 
of which has been slightly weathered, shew fine spiral markings, 
but these aro not visible unless the shell has become somewhat 
opaque. The animal is dark leaden grey, somewhat paler at the 
sides of the foot. 


The following is a list of the species now known from Sikkim :— 
G. tenuispira, Bens., G. crassula, Bens., G. hastula, Beus., G, 
 probia, Bens., G. erosa, nob., G. baculina, nob. 


Helicarion ovatum, nov. sp. Pl. I. fig. 9. 


Testa depressa, peripheriA ovata, solidiuscula, diaphana, fusces- 
centg cornea, polita, obsolete arcuatim striata. Spira parum con- 
yexa ; apice vix exserto. Anfractus 34, rapide accrescentes ; ultimus 
descendens, Sutura impressa, marginata. Apertura obliqua, de- 
presse lunata, Peristomatis margo columellaris subyerticalis ; 
basalis leniter arcuatus. 

Diam, major 11.5 mm,, minor 9 mm., axis 5 mm, . 

Aperture alt. 5, las 7 mm, 

Cepit Dr. F, Stoliczka apud Darjeeling. 

Distinguished from JZ. salius, Bens. sp. (with which it is asso. 
ciated,) by its larger size, more depressed form and simple peris-— 
tome, not recurved at the columella. On the other hand, it is 
smaller, more solid and more globular than J/. planospira, Bens. sp, 
; ZT. seutella, Bens, sp., and Jf. Bensoni, Pfr. 8p., it pas 
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Helicarion heteroconcha, nov. ami PL I. fig. a3 : 
Testa valde depressa, peripheria ovali, tenuis, diaphani L 's 
membranacea, luteo cornea, versus aperturam viridi ca’ ns, at, 
arcuatim obsolete striata, versus aperturam irregulariter sub cost nla, 
ta. Spira planata, apice vix exserto. Anfractus 3, rapide a ace 
crescentes ; ultimus dilatatus vix descendens, Sutura subimpres sa, - 
albido marginata. Apertura perobliqua, oblongo-ovata. Per | 
tomatis margo anterior antice valde arcuatus ; margo Fagseo? subur a 

dulatus ; margo basflis membranaceus, Be 
: i. 

Diam. major 17; minor 11 mm., axis 5 mm, ‘ Pode + 

Aperture alt. 8, lat. 11 mm. 

Habitat apud Darjeeling. 

This very pretty shell is very distinct from any apedies hither | 
described from Northern India. It is probably allied to some of 
the Ceylon species which like it have a membranaceous base. - 
have had the specimens for some years in my collection. pen 
were, I believe, obtained by Mr. W. 8. Atkinson, Te 
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Ow soME NEW OF IMPERFECTLY KNowN InpIAN Pints, (continuation 
from Journal, Vol, XX XTX, part 2, pp. 61—91),—dy 8. Kunz, Esq. ~ 


[Received 2nd December, read 4th December, 1870.) iy 
a . ~ ee 
DILLENTIACE. | Pi. 
1. Dieventra parvirrora, Griff., (Not. Dictdt., 704.) 3 


Arbor vasta ; folia oblongo-lanceolata, acuta v. breviter acuminata, — a 
_longe et graciliter petiolata , repando-dentata, supra scaberrima,— ‘ 
b Pe 
-. 


 gubtus dense tomentosa ; flores mediocres, pedunculis longis to- 








mentosis, vulgo ebracteatis, 2-4—nis, e ramulis vérruciformibus — 

_ orientibus sustenti; sepala dense pubescentia; staminunr series — = 
terior exteriore _duplo tOnEE 5 ; styli carpellaque 5—7. —Pegu, ~ 
‘Yorumh (Dr. Brandis). . Wise 
‘This is a very distinct = very much resembling in foliage oe 

D aoabrelia, Roxb., but the flowers are quite different, 


2 
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2. Drmuentra spectogsa, Griff. (Not. Dicot., 703; t. 649 f. 3) — 
DPD. aurea, Sm. 


3. Dillenia pulcherrima, y. sp. 
Arbor mediocris v. parva ; folia (etiam juvenilia) longiuscule peti- 
olata, decidua, obovata v. oblonga, repando-dentata, obtusa v. 
subobtusa, glabra ; flores speciosi, lutei, longe stricteque pedun- 
culati, solitarii, in ramulis anni ‘precedentis terminales; series 
staminum interna externa longior ;‘styli et carpella circiter 12 ; 
fructus calyce carnoso accreto inclusi, circ. 1} poll. in diametro. 
Burma (Dr. Brandis). 

Closely allied to D. aurea, but differing in the shape of the leaves 
and in the long, straight peduncles. 


POLY GALE. 


4. SKAPHIUM LANCEATUM, Migq., (in Suppl. Flor. Sumatr, 
p- 357).—This supposed new genus is placed by Prof; Miquel in 
the THyMELZAcE®, but it is clearly a species of Kant nce iyi (ex 
affinitate X. glawer). 


PERNSTROEMIA CHAR. 


5. Pyrenaria camellivfiora, n. sp. 
_Arbuscula,25-30-pedalis, ramulis petiolisque dense pubescentibus ; 
oflia 4-5 poll. longa, oblonga y. elliptico-oblonga, utrinque subacu- 


_minata, breviter petiolata, .(petiolis glabris v. puberulis), crenato- 


serrulata, basin et apicem versus integra, subcoriacea, glabra, subtus 
costa magis minusve pubescentea, etiam in sicco lutescenti-viridia ; 
flores parviusculi, circiter 8 lin, in diametro, lactei (antheris uve, 
in foliorum axillis subsessiles ; ; bracteolae parvae, unacum sepalis 
petalisque extus sericeae’s ovarium sericeum ; styli 5; drupae...,.— 


Martaban, Doyokee pass, 4000 feet, (Dr. Brandis), 


. >. MALVACEZ. 


6, Hibiscus sagittifolius, n. sp. 
Herba annua, erecta, scabriuscule pubescens, mox glabreacens, 
1—3 pedalis ; folia valde variabilia, inferiora ‘minora, lata, an 





as  cordata y. truncata, superiora magna, saepius 6-7 poll, - longa, ; 
-—obengo-ancoolat v. linearia, basi valde hastata, acuminata, lo Som E. 
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petiolata (petioli raro laminae longitudinem attingentes, pubesee 
tes), grosse crenato-dentatd, supra glabra, subtus parce. hispidu 

flores circiter 2 poll. in diametro, pedicellis longis, seabro-hispid 
petiolorum longitudine v. longioribus suffulti ; involucrum 6 eotisiees 
7—11 linearibus hispidis, calycis spathacei decidui velutimi longi- | 
tudine, v. longioribus, compositum ; capsulae oblongae, acuminatae, 
hispidae, 5-angulares.—Pegu. (Dr. Brandis). 





7. Housrscus vestrrus, Griff., (Nbt. Dicot. 519) = AT. vulpinus, — ¥ 


Bwat. 
t 


STERCOULIACE A. 


8.° Burrrnenta AnpAMANeENsis, Kurz, (in Andam. Report, App. " 
B., p. 3). : = 

Frutex scandens, glaber, novellis parce puberulis ; ; folia cordato= 
ovata, petiolis 3-5 pollicaribus, glabrisa vy, ” subglabris, brevi- 
ter 3—5-lobata, lobis acutis v. acuminatis, rarissime subintegra, 
acuminata, irregulariter et grosse dentata, -membranacea, adulta 
utringue glabra et vulgo secus costas paullum puberula, quoad 7 
valde juvenilia molliter pubescentia ; flores graciliter pedicellati,  ~ 
cymas di-trichotomo-ramosas, minute puberulas, axillares forman- 
tes ; capsulae globosae, cerasi magnitudine, glabrae, setisinmquali- 
longis, strictis, levibus obtectze. = 

Martaban, along the Thouigyeen and Attaran rivers (Dr. Brandis). 
Closely resembling in habit, &c., B. pilosa, Roxb., but it is quite 
glabrescent and the capsules are very different. 


TITTACEZE, ° — 
9. Pentace Burmanica, n. sp. , 
Arbor novellis puberulis v. pubescentibus ? ; foliae oblonga vy. _ 
ovato-oblonga, 4—6 poll. longa, basi rotundata vy. obtusa et — 
crasse d-nervia, (cum nervis accessoriis 1 v. 2 tenuioribus), 
petiolati (petiolis 4-}? poll. longis, glabrescentibus), acuminata, _ 
integra vy. sinuata, chartacea, supra glabra et nitentia, subtus 
pallida et, prasertim secus nervos, parce puberula ; flores iis 
i Berryi mollis similes ; pedicelli longiusculi, fulvo-tomentosi, pani- 


._. &— 


eulas terminales laxas dense fulvo-tomentosas formantes ; calyx 





= 
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6-fidus, cire,2 lin. longus, extus tomentosus, lobis lanceolatis et 
subregularibus ; petala obovato-oblon ga, basi attenuata, lobis calyci- 
nis paululum longiora ; stamina circiter 4—/, 5-delpha, phalanges 
cum staminodiis totidem lineari-subulatis alternantes ; ovarium 
globosum, 5-lobum, tomentosum ; capsule immature 5-loculares 
et 5-alate, molliter fulvo-tomontellw ; valyw ala lata apice truncata 
et angulata circumdateo.—Martaban, Poungyee. (Dr. Brandis). 

10. Eleocarpus bracteatus, n. sp. 

Arbor magna, glabra, pemmis parce sericeis; folia obovato- 
oblonga v. obovata, 5-6 poll. longa, basin acuminatam versus 
attenuata, petiolata (petiolis 4-1 poll, longis, glabris), obtusa v. 
obtuse apiculata, repando-dentata, coriacea, glaberrima; flores 
majusculi, albi; pedicelli pollicares, glabri, racemos glaberrimos 
bracteatos axillares formantes; bracteae foliaceae, obovatae, 
sessiles, glabrae, serrato dentatae, }-1 poll. longae, verosimi- 
liter persistentes ; “sepala 6-7 lin. longa, lineari-lanceolata, acu- 
minata, glabra, marginibus revolutis velutina; petala paulum 
longiora, cuneato-oblonga, bifida, (lobis fissis et subulato-ciliatis), 
_extus parce sericea, intus secus margines revolutos sericeo-pubes- 
centia ; stamina numerosa; antherae aristi subulaté terminatae ; 
ovarium sericeo-yillosum ; drupae pruni magnitudine, oblongae, 
laeves ; putamen lacunosum et tuberculato-rugosum.—Martaban, 
Thoungyeen (Dr. Brandis). | 


; RUTACEAE. ; 
11. Bvodia gracilis, Kurz, (Lagara triphylla, Roxb., Fl. Ind. 
I, 416). ef 
Fruticulus habitu Z. edulis, Forst., gracilis, 3-5 pedalis, ramulis 
terretibus, novellis inflérescentiaque puberulis; folia 3-foliolata, 
(raro unumealterumve 1-foliatum,) opposita et subalterna, glabra ; 
petiolis vix marginatis, glabris, 1-4 pollicaribus; foliola 34-4, 
non raro 5-7 poll. longa, lanceolata y. lato-lanceolata, utrinque 


~~ 


acuminata, breviter petiolulata, chartacea; panicula contracta et 


petiolo communi multo brevior, puberula, glabrescens ; flores parvi, 
albidi, pedicellis brevibus et gracilibus puberulis suffulti ; petala 4, 





vulgo 4, matura 2-3 lin, longa, punctata, glabra 5 semina g i 





la. » 


oblongo-lanceolata, acuta ; ovarium puberulum, 4-loculare ; carpella. 





- 





piporis nigri magnitudine, Gate aterrima_v. hte ak 
‘Karen hills, Taipo mountdins, 3000 ft., (Dr. Brandis). 


| only a form of G@. chlorosperma, Spreng. ren 13 


-minusve pubescentem formantes ; calyx oath Daniilaeeial obsolete 42, 
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Roxburgh’s plant has been wrongly identified with Ot oil iro’ ? 
Lepta triphylla ; it is quite a distinct species. > eS 
12. Grycosnis sarmvporpes, Ldl., will probably turn out - 0 be” 


* OCHNACE ZZ. 


13. Ocuna crocea, Griff., (Not. Ricot., 463) = Gomphia Sum 
rana, Jack. 


MELIA CE. - a = 
14. Schizochiton dysoxylifolium, n. sp. » 
Arbor glabra ; folia magna, pinnata, iis Dysoxyli aéumindhiaala 

simillima, rhachide glabra; foliola alterna, breviter et cgasse petiola= = 
lata (petiolulis puberulis), parum inmqualia, oblonga, v. oblo ongo- 
lanceolata, acuminata, integra, subcoriacea, glabra, 10—12 poll 

longa; flores 6 lin. circiter longi, tubulosi, subsessiles, bracteola f p 
lanceolaté pubescent@ sustenti, breviter racemosi, paniculam 


dontatus, subtilissime pubescens ; petala 6 lin. circiter longa, pubes- — PR 4 
centia, obovato-linearia ; staminum tubus styli longitudine, petalisa 
medio adnatus, adpresse flavescente pubescens, apice 6-fidus, lobis 
oblongis, obtusis, integris, glaberrimis ; antherae 6, cum lobis al- “ 


ternantes ; ovarium stylusque basin versus pubescens, capsulae.. — 


igucthban, Thoungyeen. (Dr. Brandis). 
RHAMNA CEA. | 
1s. Gouania integrifolia, n. sp. : - 
‘Frutex magnus, scandens cirrhiferus, nOvellis dense ferrugineo- 
-tomentosis v. villosis ; folia cordato-ovata, 24-34 poll. longa, petiolis 
— magis minusve tomentosis, 3 lin. usque ad pollicem fere longis, acuta __ 
¥v. acuthinata, integerrima, supra brevé pubescentiaggsubtus, dense > 


_ fulvescenté (secus nervos ferrugineo-) pubescentia ; racemi axillares 
Seen es, reat ¥. do Repay mien ad ee 
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‘The entire leaves (in absence of the flowers) readily distin- 
guish this species from G. Mauritiana, Lamk.—G. Javanica, Miq., 
has quite glabrous fruits and coarsely serrate leaves, but Iean find . 

» no specific distinction between it and G. Mauritiana ; and I believe 
that Blume was quite right in identifying the former plant with 
the Mauritian species. 

. all 
SA PINDACEZZ. 

16. Nepholium hypoleucum, n. sp. (Sapindacea, No. 1, Griff,, 
Not. Dicot., 550 ?). 

Arbor mediocris, glabra, novellis ferrugineo-puberulis ; folia 
impari-pinnafA, rachide subterete glabrescente ; foliola 6—10 
poll. longa, oblongo v. ovato-lanceolata, vulgo parum obliqua, 

basi acuta, esubcoriacea, acuminata, glabra, subtus glauca et 
inter nervos subtiliter et tenuiter reticulata ; flores minuti, pedi- 
cellati, paniculam axillarem et terminalem fulvo-puberulam for- 
mantes ; calyx puberulus, dentibus ssepe ciliatis ; filamenta longa, 
prnosertim basin versus pilosa ; fructus bilobi, v. vulgo lobo altero 
abortivo, pruniformes, molliter muricati, purpurei, monospermi ; 

- semina arillo eduli succulento induta.—Pegu, (Dr. Brandis). 
‘Very near to J. chriyseum, BL, but differing by the leaves. 


, ANACARDIACEM. 


fe 17. Bouea Brandisiana, n. sp. Ye 
%, we 3 ’ Arbor glabra, novellis minute puberulis; folia resect oe 
i BS. ¥. elliptico-lanceolata, longius v. brevius petiolata, longius v. ae | 
‘brevius obtusiuseule «acuminata, coriacea, in sicco opaca, nervis ~ fle, 
- lateralibus utrinque impressis, glabra, novella subtus in ner et 8 
yetiolisque puberula, mox glabrescentia; paniculee may 
Tonge pedunculate, terminales, ramosm, puberule, ramis 
dunculoque 2-4—pollicari, glabrescentibus ; flores iis B. op 
folie ig aenanma 8 lin. longis, gracilibus, puberu i ra 

aoe ; calyx minutus, puberulus, truncato-dentatr 
: to-oblonga, ‘acutiuscula, lined longiora ; stainina * 
in ri filamentis brevibus filiformibus subpub 
— prani me -magnitudine, ovoideo-reniformes, — lav 

‘acide, purpu oa scenti-atree ?—Martaban, Thoungyeen; ( 
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18. Semecarpus albescens, n. sp. 

Arbor magna, ramulis novellisque velutino-tomentosis; folia elon~ -. 
gato-obovata y. cuneato-lanceolata, petiolis 4-1 poll. longis, crassis, ., 
tomentosis, 7-12—pollicaria, breviter et obtusiusculeneuminata, ba i 
angustati, vulgo cuneata, rotundata v. obtusa, integra, coriacea, 5uy ora - 
nitentia et (costa minute pubescente excepta) glabra, subtus tenuiter: = 
albotomentosa et parce pilosula ; nervi (ct reticulatio laxa) conspicui, = 
flavescentes, pilosuli, nec tomentosi ; flores parvi, pedicellis 1-2 line * 
longis, dense pubescentibus, racemulosi, in paniculam terminalem — 
dense fulvo-velutinam, foliis vulgo breviorem, dispositi ; calyx minu-— 
tus, pubescens ; petala valvata v. subvalvata, lineam cireiter longa, — 
breyi pubescentia ; ovyarium dense adpresse hirsut stigmatibus 
3 crassis, glabris ; discus glaber ; stamina 5, Slamellllt brevibus la- 
“tiusculis, vulgo 1-2 abortiva et longiora; nux.. a egu, Moung 
Forests, (Dr. Brandis). : x 














_* 
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LEG OMINOS 2. 


19. Clianthus Binnendyckianus, n. sp. 

Herba perennis, erecta, ramosa, adpresse fulvo-villosa, ramis den- 
sius et patenter villosis; folia impari-pinnata, breviter petiolata, 
rachide fulvo-villosa; foliola 27-29, elliptica v. elliptico-oblonga, 
brevissime petiolulata, obtusa, mucronata, cire. 1 poll. longa, juniora 
dense et adpresse fulvo-villosa, dein supra parcius pubescentia; — 
stipule subulato setacew, villosw; racemi breviuscul, strictiusculi, 
axillaves, lonwe pedunculati, folio vulgo longiores ; bracteze decidum, 
pollicem fere longw, lineares, longissime subulato- acuminate, ad- 

presse pubescentes ; flores conspicui, mediocres, purpurei, pedicellis 
4-5 lin. longis, fulvo-villosis, apice sub calyce bracteolas duas, lineart ~ 
lanceolatas, calyce ipso paulo longiores ferentibus ; calyx 2-2§ him. 
longus, fulyo-pubescens, dentibus brevibus ; carina } poll. longa, acu- a 
minata, vexillo reflexo longior; ovarium stylusque glaberrimus; logu- 
men lineare, 3-34 poll. longum, breviuscule stipitatum, acumiatum, 
torulosum, coriaceum, nigrescens, glabrum, suturis incrassatis; 
; semina nigra, cire. 2 lin. longa. Moluceos, Ceram. (Cult. in Hort. 
: , et ab amiciss. Binnendyckio mecum communicata), 

oo This plant resembles in habit 4, Dampers, but it is smaller in all 2 
parts and easily distinguished by the subujate bracts, etc. Lhayeen- — 
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tertained some doubts whether the species can belong to Clianthus, 
on account of the style not being bearded, but there are no other 
characters which could justify a separation from the genus. 


ROSACEAE. 

20. Prunus Javanioa, Miq.—To this species I add as syno- 
nyms Prunus Junghukniana Miq., and Prunus Martabanica, Kurz, in 
Andam. Rep., Edit. secunda, p. 37. 

21. Pyoerum parvirrorem, T. et B., does not sufficiently differ 
from P. arboreum, Endl. 

22. Rusvus Gowrerernut, Roxb., is identical with R. flavus, 
Ham. 

R. albescens and 2. racemosus, Roxb., as well as R. THorsfieldit, 
Mig., are all forms of Rubus lasiocarpus, Sm. 

&. rosaflorus, Roxb., is &. rosefolius, Sm., and 

it. paniculatus, Roxh., is 2. fraxinifolius, Poir. 


CRASSULACEZ, | 
23. Bryoryyttum canyctnum, Salisb. This name must be 
changed, aecording to the laws of priority, in B. pinnatum (Cotyle- 
don pinnata, Lamck., Enc. Meth., II, 141-1786). 


HAMA MMELIDEA. 


24. LiquimaMBAR TRIcUsPIs, Miq., is only a state of growth of 
Bucklandia popuinea, R.Br. The leaves of the young shoots are 
usually lobed, those of the older ones often so, but rarely to an® 


equal extent. “ . 


FTALORAGCEZ:. 


25. Myriornyiium Inpicum, Griff., Bost. Dicot., 687), is ae 
tuberculatum, Roxb. 


9 
. 


COMBRETACE A. 
26. Compretum LePmporum, Prsl. (Walp. Ann., I, ee 


Eeemoee, Roxb. 
| “aa poeta Roxb., and OC. Horsfieldit, Biss 
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27. Lumnrrzera coccinEA, WA., is the same as Z. littoreay Wate 
(Cat. Hort. Caleutt., 39 ;—Pyrranthus littoyeus, Jack.). eit ao 


MELASTOMACE. oe a 
28. TREMBLEYA RHYNANTHERA, Griff., (Not. Dicot., 677), is iden- — 
tical with Melastoma Malabathricum, Linn. 


29. Allomorphia hispida, n. spi . 
Caules petiolique crassi, 5-pollicares, dense hispido-setosi ; folia 
magna, ovata v. ovalia, basi subcordata, longe petiolata, breviter acu- ~ 





"allt 
ie 
minata, integra, 8-9 poll. longa, tenui coriacea, supra sparse, subtus, a 


preesertim secus costas 9, densius setosa; panicule glabrm, vel ad 4 
nodos ramorum setosz ; flores tetrameri, parvi, pedicellis gracilibus, a 
2-3 lin. longis, fasciculos sessiles formantes ; calyx 4-costatus, setia __ 2 
nonnullislongis instructus, brevi campaznulatus et patens, dentibus” 
minutis ; petala obovata, circ. 2 lin. longa ; stamina 8, anthers con- 
nectivaque exappendiculata ; ovarium fundo calycis bas®@tantum ad- 

natum.—Burma, (Dr. Bratiflis). 


30. SoNERILA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Roxb., S. entaculata, Roxb., S. se- 
cunda, Wall., (Walp. Rep., V. 686) and S. picta, Griff. (Not. Dicot. 
676, non Korth.), all appear to be varieties of Sonertla maculata, | 


Roxb. 


31. Sonerila Brandisiana, n. sp. 

Herba erecta, humilis, caulibus valde crassis et *robustis, 2-3 ~ 
poll. tantum longis et 3-4 lin, crassis, brunneis, apice ram v. 2 7 
laterales, crassos articulatos emittentibus ; folia lanceolata, basi i 





rd 


- 






in 
petiolum breviorem y. longiorem attenuata, acuminatissima, remote 
et minute serrulata, flaccida et membranacea, glaberrima, supra 
maculis albis notata, 4-7 poll. longa ; rac@mi foliis multo breviores, 
secundi, glabri; (flores desunt) ; capsule triquetre, circ. 24 lin. 
long, obovate, truncate, leves.—Martaban, Thoungyeen, (Dr. 
Brandis). 

Evidently affined to S. sguarrosa, although very different from it 
am habit and size. f 


"32. Sonerila amabilis, n. sp. 


LE. La ot 





+ jp Becbola 4-5-pollicaris, acaulis, parce pilosa; folia numerosa, 


variabilia, petiolis 2-3-pollicaribus, pilosis suffulta, 
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cordato-ovata minora sw@pe reniformia, nonnunguam apicem 
versus angulato pr oducta, obtusa, 1-3 poll. longa, tenere mem- 
branacea, smpius obsolete crenata, ciliata, utringue pilis lon- 
giusculis adspersa; scapi plerumque solitarii, foliorum longi- 
tudine, sparse pilosi, teretes, apice umbellato 3- 5-flori ; flores 
intense rosei, conspicui, longiuscule pedicellati ; bractes minut, 
ovate, acute ; calyx obovatus, longiusculis suberispis adspersus, eire. 
2 lin. longus, lobis brevibus dentiformibus; petala oblonga, 8-34 
lin. longa, obtusa; anthers ovate, acuta, (haud prolongatee uti in 
S. scapiflora, cui Shih valde affinis), lineam tantum long ; eap- 
sulm calyce inclusw, breves.—Sikkim-Himalaya, in shady, rocky 
places, in the Rangeet valley, at 4-5000 ft. elevation. 

33. DissocHara AsTrosricra, Miq., (Suppl. Fl. Sumatr., 318), is 
D, pallida, Bl., perfectly agreeing with the Jackian plant from 


d 








Singapore. 

D, Palembanica, Miq., (1. c., 317), is identical with D. PRO RS 
Naud. 

$4. ApTEUxiIs TRINERVIs, Griff., (Not. Dicot , 672) is Pternandra 
cerulescens, Jack. ‘ 


35. MermeEcyLon HorsrieLpi Miq., and J. Lampongum, Miq.s 

(Suppl. Fl. Sumatr., 321) are synonyms of JL. Griffithianum, Naud. 

LYTHRARIEA. & 
86. Ammannia simpliciuscula, n. sp. 
Herbulze decumbentes, basi repentes, radicantes, glabra, 1-24 poll. 

% caulibus simpliciusculis, v. parce ramosis, filiformibus ; folia 
opposita, oblonga v. oblongo-linearia, 2-5 lin. longa,superiora minora 
obovata, brevissime, petiolata, obtusa, uninervia; flores minuti, “Ss 
coccinei, breviter graciliterque pedunculata, in axillis foliorum su- 

. ‘ 
periorum solitarii, vix } lin. in diametro ; calyx truncato 4-denticu- 

7 latus, hemisphericus ; petala ..?; stamina 4; capsula subglobosa, $ 
i lin. in diametro, rubra, 3-valvis, 1-locularis, calyee duplo longior. =e 
On muddy ground around ponds and in inundated rviee-fields at —__ 
| Chittagong, rare. Fl. Octob. on" 
press is the third Indian species of Ammannia, which I hayo de- im 

1 as Baht at may be desirable to give a conspectus _ ot 10 . 

in order to shew the relations of tl 30.5 
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A. Flowers solitary, (or seldom and only oceasionally 2-3), nese : 
or pedicelled, in the axils of the leaves, forming often spikes pe 
racemes ; capsules 2- 3—valved. , 

a Calyx companulate, twice as long as broad ; capsulgs abont’ : 
half so long as the calyx-tube, enclosed. 

(1.) Leaves very shortly petioled, 1-nerved, linear ; flowers soli- 
tary, sessile; pygmean plant, ....6..6es++ A. dentelloides, Kurz. 

2.) Leaves usually sessile, strongly penninerved, obvate to ob- 
long ; flowers sessile, forming lateral arfl terminal leafy or bracted 4 
Spikes, ...... pede si wibaw tb re w Me soesverns A. peploides, Spreng. 

(3.) Leaves sessile, almost orbicular, penninerved; flowers 
on slender short pedicels, forming shorter or longer slender ra- 
oe oe EES a ateicle tees ee ae A. subrotunda, Wall. 

(4.) Leaves sessile, orbicular or nearly so, pennineryed ; flowers 
sessile in terminal peduncled, bracted, simple, or slightly compound, 
BIIROR, Csbc eb eee Beedle cheer ecccevee we ss oaths SORMMEDEOURIEOEEE 


8 Calyx hemispherical, about as long as broad ; capsules pro- 
truding from the calyx, or at least as long as the calyx-tube. 

(5.) Leaves linear, 1-nerved,, very shortly petioled ; calyx 4- 
angular and 4-toothed, about 3-23 lin. long; no petals; pygmman 
ORC. aaWtls ses b ska os es vesee es De cateset A. pygmea, Kurz. 

(6.) Leaves oblong to linear-oblong, 1-nerved, very shortly petio- 
led ; calyx not angular, 4-toothed, about 3 lin. long ; flowers very 
shortly peduncled ; pygmman herb, ..... A. simpliciuscula, Kourz, 

(7.) Leaves oblong to linear, sessile, 1-nerved or the lateral ner- 
ves very faint ; calyx usually 5-toothed, not angular, 4-1 lin. long, 
SPRINT O SEES t's v aik' bs ere dc ic's 0 ee 2.006 t.cce eevee , dA. pentandra, Roxb. 


B. Flowers sessile or more usually pedigelled, axillary, clustered 
or in cymes, the latter sometimes reduced to a 3-to-1 flowered ” 
cyme ;.capsules irregularly bursting. ‘ 

(8.) Leaves narrowed at the base, petioled or sessile ; flowers mi- 
nute, apetalous, on slender penicels, forming sessile or very mae 
peduncled RPION. OF CHONCOTBS 4 ob 044 e's seve eens A. bacoifera, Ta. 

(9.) Leaves sessile, with cordate, sagittate or dilate base ; pe-— 

‘tals: present. Capsule under a line long; stamens 4 or fewer; 
ae yetals flat; calyx 4-toothed, without accessory tecth ; cymes 
MOOT, < cesses eters cceeceensesrcvceses eA muttifiora, Roxb. — 












_ 48. Jusstma riormuspa, Griff, (Not. Dicot., 688) is) 
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(10, Capsule about 13 lines long ; stamens 6—8; petals 
flat; calyx 4-toothed, without accessory teeth ; cymes slend- 
Rg Ae Mae se hides orw-a de Sree 6aseis 6 oe cio te eeeeeee A. auriculata, Willd. 

(11.) gCapsule about 2 line long ; stamens 8; petals large, 
crimpled’? calyx 4-toothed, with as many horn-like accessory teeth ; 
cymes and pedicels short, robust, ............. . 4. octandra, L, f. 


87. AMMELETIA ACUTIDENs, Miq., and A, nana, Roxb. (non, DC.) 
are both identical with Ameletra fndica, DC., now referred to Am- 
mannia peploides, Spreng. (Syst: Veg., I, 444-1825 ;—Peplis Indica, 
Willd.). 

38. AMMMANNELLA LINEARIS, Miq., (Fl. Ind. Bat. I-1, 619, c. des- 
eriptione erronea), is identical with Ammannia jokin L. f. 

$9. SUEFFRENIA DichoTomA, Miq., is Ammannia multiflora, Roxb. 

40. GnrisLEA TomENTosA, Roxb. This name must be altered into 
Woodfordia fruticosa, (= Lythrum Jruticosum, Li, sp., pl. 641). 

41. Lacerstra:m1a REGIN, Roxb., (Corom: Pl., I, 46, t. 65,— 
1795). This name has to be replaced by the older one of Rétzius, 
viz. Lagerstremia flos-reginw, Retz., (Obs. Bot., I, 20 »—1779). 

42. Sownenarta arna, Griff., (Not. Dicot., 652, non Sm.),gs evi- 
dently a new species, very di Piet from Smith’s plant,and may be 
named S. Grijith¢?, . al 

The species of Sonneratia may thus be distintguished. 

A. Stigma infundibuliformi—capitatum, parvum ; calyx 6-8— 
lobatus ; folia lato-obovata. 

(1-) Petala lineari-lanceolata, intense purpurea; calyx tate 
SMaieTeIN e's vis Ww sible 6 6 \ola'n oo we.0'e'e 00 eis ee aidébea ‘te wie be 5 wa ors by ROIS 

Petala desunt. . ; 

(2.) Calyx in alabastro elliptico-oblongus, acutus ; tubus obso- 
lete, dein manifeste 6-8 angulatus,..........cee0-ceees & alba. 

(3.) Calyx in alabastro ovoideus,’obtusus ; tubus teres, S. Griftthii. 

B. (4.) Stigma magnum, 3 lin. fere in diametro, fungiformis. 
ealyx 4-lobatus ; petala nulla ; folia oblonga ad lanceolata, 8. oe 


‘ 








ONAGRARIEA, 


_ same as J. repens, LL. . 


“ov = oo 
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MYRTACEZ. , 


44. Ruopasnta cinerea, Griff., (Not. Dicot., 653 et Tack.) 5 Rh. 
concolor, Miq., (Suppl. Fl. Sumatr., 315); RA. Nageli, Mia., Rh. 
subtrifiora, Bl. and th. Mueller’, Bi, all belong in my pinion to 
Tthod. trinervia, Tl. 

45. NELIrmts PALLESCENs, Miq., (Suppl. Fl. Sumatr., 314), is 
identical with VV. paniculata, Lal. ~ 


 SAMYVDACEHE. 

46. Casrearta ovata, Roxb., (Fl. Ind., IL, 428, non Willd.) 
is to be retained as GC. C tate! Wall., tani Voigt. Cat. Hort. 
Calcutt., 78). 

47. Buackweccta sp., Griff., (Not. Dicot., 584, t. 585, A. f. 10,) 
is a new species, nearly allied to Homafum fagifolium, Bth., but 
differing from it by the flowers. The species may be called Hom. 
Griffithianum. 


: CUCURBITACEZ. — 


48° TkicHOSANTHES RENIFORMIS, Miq. 

Herba perennis, gracilis, volubilis, pubescens, cirrhis bifidis, 
simplicibus; folia cordato-ovata vy. lato-cordata, longiuscule petiolata, 
breviter cuspidata v. acuminata, basi sinuata, remote repando-dentata, 
3-4 poll. longa,membranacea, utrinquedbrevi pubescentia y. puberula: 
juniora subtus molliter pubescentia ; flores (in alabastro) virescente 
albidi ;anasculi pedicellati inracemum brevem corymbiformem, pube- 
rulum, breve (}-¢ poll.) pedunculatum, axillarem collecti et basi pe- 
dicellorum bracteoli minut4 caduea instructi ; j feminei solitarii, pe- 
dunculis brevibus decurvis, puberulis, axillaribus ; calycis lobi breves, 
subulati, reflexi ; petala...; ovarium minute’muricatum et puberulum, 
mox glabrescens ; pepo ovali-oblonga, circ. 14-2 poll. longa, laevis 
Vv. apicem versus pubera, polysperma; semina pulpa nidulantia, 
planiuscula, lato 4-angularia, basi in tumorem latum planum pro- 
ducta, medio vitta prominente longitudinali percursa et lateribus 
prominentibus truncatis concayisque.—Sikkim-Himalaya. 5 

49. Scoranruvs runtriorvus, Naud., is to be referred to Gym- 
nopetalum Cochi nehé nense, (Bryonia Cochinchinensis, Lour., Fl. Coch. 
595), be 


~ 5 
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50. Cvocumis teTrecrirontivs, Roxb., (Fl, TIT, 724)) is Gymno- | 


petalum integrifolium. I refer this species to Gymnopetalum, but as 
the petals are sometimes found jagged, it might also belong 


to a section of Trichosanthes which I call Pseudo-Trichosanthes, This 


section comprises the species of 7richosanthes with dicscious, solitary 
flowers, the females, having them on very short peduncles, or almost 
sessile, while the males are long and slender. The difference of 
Trichosanthes and Gymnopetalum appears to rest almost solely in the 
fringed or not fringed petals, a character to which hardly a generic 
value can be attached. 

51. Muckta scAnretia, Arn., must be changed into Jl. Maderas- 
patana, (Cucumis Madecraspatana, L., sp. pl. 1458—non Roxb.). 

52. ALSOMITRA HETEROSPERMA, Room. (Syn, monog., LI, 118) is 
evidently a Gomphogyne, (= Zanonia heterosperma, Wall., in Miq. Fl. 
Ind. Bat., I-1, 683). 3 


BEGONIACEAE, 
53. Berconta porycarpa, DC., is referable to B, Roxburghii, DC. 


54. Begonia Brandisiang, n, sp. 

Herba succulenta, subsimplex, subglabra, radice tuberosa ; 
folia radicalia et simul caulina, quorum caulina multo minora 
et brevius petiolata, vulgo 5-loba, radicalia autem petiolis gla- 
bris 5-8 poll. longis suffulta, lato rotundata, basi sinuata 
y. subcordata, membranacea, vulgo 5—7 poll. longa et 6—S8 
poll. lata, glabra v. supra pilis minutis adspersa, palmate 5-7— 
nervia et profunde 5-7—loba, lobis acuminatis et obsolete re- 
pando-dentatis ; flores minuti, albi, pedicellis capillaribus, cymas 
repetito dichotomas, multifloras, pedunculo longissimo plerumque 
radicali instructas, formdntes ; bractes minute, lanceolate, acutee ; 
sepala in utraque sexu 2, lato-rotundata, emarginata, lineam tan- 
tum longa et paululum latiora ; petala nulla, anthers numeros ; 


oblong, mucronulatse, filamentis brevibus liberis ; styli 3, apice | 
bifidi, lobis stigmaticis spatulato-dilatatis, glandulis pedicellatis 


5 ciliatisque vestitis ; capsule 3-4 lin. longs, glabreo, 3-loculares, ovate 


et acute, subsqualiter v. equliter 3-alate, alis oblongis et rotrorse, ve 
productis ; placente indivise.—Martaban, Attaran Rese (Dr. to 


~, ees i 


Bran dis). 


_ he J+ 
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55. Begonia surculigera, n. sp. 

Herba parva, succuletita, erecta, 4—6 poll. alta, ‘canlibns 
glabris v. parce glanduloso-puberulis, basi swpius surculos par- 
vifoliatos tenues emittentibus ; folia alterna, (petiolis 3-8 lin. 
longis glabris), oblique cordato-ovata, acuminata, minute obso- 
leteque setaceo-crenato-dentata et subciliolata, 1—3 poll. longa, 
membranacea, supra pilis brevibus crassis adspersa, subtus 
glabra v. secus costam parce pilosula ; flores parvi, candidi, pedi- 
cellis laevibus eapillaribus suffulti, cymam axillarem dichotomam 
glanduloso-puberulam formantes ; bractess numerosse, minute, — 
oblonge, acutse, reflex: ; sepala fl. masc. oblongo-rotundata, cire. 
2 lin. longa, extus hine inde pilis nonnullis paleaceis ad- 
spersa ; petala@paululum minora ; stamina monadelpha, anthers 
obovate, mucronulate ; styli 3, graciles, liberi v. basi cohrerentes, 
apice concavi et dilatati, glandulis stigmaticis villoso-marginatis ; 
apsule nutantes, ovales, acuminata, cire. 3 lin. longew, glabra, 3- 
loculares ot S-alatre, alis semihastatis, inwquali-latis ; placents 
bifide.—Frequent on moist sandstone rocks, overgrown with mosses, 
in mixed and evergreen forests of the Akyab District, Arracan.—Fl. 
and fr, in Octob, 

5G. Begonia modestifiora, n. sp. : 

Herba erecta, exis glabra, radice tuberos’i, caulibus magis 
minusve angularibus, 1-2—pedalibus ; folia atieoie: valde obli- 
que et profunde cordato-ovata, acuminata, petiolis 1—3 _ poll. 
longis glabris, palmato 7—9—nervia, 3—6 poll. longa, serrato- 
dentata, sepius angulata v. sublobata, membranacea, supra 
lucida et pilis nonnullis brevibus crassis “adspersa, subtus pal- 
lida et glabra; stipule subulate, pare; flores parvi, albi, 
pedicellis capillaribus instructi, in cymulas dichotomas graeiles 
et vulgo foliolo lanceolato, v. lineari serrato, acuminatissimoe, sup- 
portatas collecti atque paniculam terminalem elongatam, parvi- 
foliatam, glabram, efformantes ; bractew minute, lineari-lanceolate, 


vix # lin. longee ; sepala oblonga, obtusa, cire. 2 lin. longa; petala 


angustiora et duplo minora ; stamina numerosa, libera ; antherse 
oblonfe, mucronate ; styli 3, liberi, (apice clavato dilatato et con- 
cavo), glandulis stigmaticis marginati ; capsuli obovate, semipolli- 





5 
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cem cireiter long, glabre, 3-loculares, inzequaliter 3-alatee, alis 
apice horizontaliter truncatis, basi inseqhaliter et acutiuseule pro- 
ductis ; placentz bifide.—Habitu 2B. seutate, Wall.—On sand- 
stone rocks in the beds of hill streams on Boronga island, Opposite 
Akyab, Arracan ; occurring up to 1000 feet elevation. 


57. Begonia paleacea, n. sp. 

Herba erecta, humilis, simplex v. subsimplex, suecculenta, 
radice tuberosa, caulibus, petiolis inflorescentiaque plus minus 
pilis paleaceis brevibus obtectis ; folia solitaria ad apicem caulis 
v. prolifera, oblique cordato-rotundata, s. ovata, petiolis 4-1 
poll. longis, paleaceo-tomentosis, (nonnunquam cum caulibus 
confluentibus) suffulta, obtusa v. obtuse acuminata, integra y. 
grosse crenata, spe subtilissime ciliata, 3—6 poll. longa et 
longiora, membranacea, glabra v. nonnunquam supra, v. ut- 
rinque, papillosa, vy. subtus secus nervos pilosa ; stipulm lanceolata, 
acuminate, pilosze ; flores parvi, albi, pedicellis capillaribus g@lan? 
duloso-pubescentibus, in cymas longe pedunculatas, graciles, sed 
paucifloras, paleaceo-pilosas, e basi costs foliorum ortas, dispositi ; 
bractem flor. masc. magnm et conspicum, 4 lin. fere longs, lato- 
ovate, obtuse, glabra, caducissimm, em florum fém. minors, lan- 
ceolats, acuminate, piloss et magis persistentes; sepala lato- 
rotundata, cire. 2 lin. longa, extus sparse pilosa, petala paulum 
minora ; antherm obovate, emarginatm, numerosm, monadelph= ; 
styli 2, connate, breviter bilobz ; capsule circ. 5 lin. longs, oblongm, 
glabree v. parce pilosm, 2-loculares, 3-alat~, ale c. 14 lin. late et 
apice truncat~, v. “ala media plerumque duplo latior ; placentas 
bifide.—Martaban, Attaran valley. (Dr. Brandis). 


-§ KICOIDEZ. 

58. Tryrnrra, Bl. = had some time ago identified this genus 
with Mollugo Glinus, A. Rich., which identification is also recorded — 
by Zollinger in his “ Fivateni: Verzeichniss der im Indischen 
Archipel gesammelten Pflanzen, 2 part, p.141.”" The book has only, 
very lately come into my hands. es 


UMBELLIFERA. eet a 
59, Hydrocotyle Burmanica, n. sp. | 
Herba repens, glabra, ramis adscendentibus ; folia petiolis: Jones 


_ 4 
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gracilibus, glabris, lato-cordata, 2-2) poll. lata, (lobis snbacuminatis — 
et crenato-dentatis), membranacea, glabra, basi palmato 5-neryia ;— 
stipules lato-rotundate, searioses ; flores minuti, numerosi, pedicel-— 
lis filiformibus, cire, 14-2 lin. longis, in umbellas oppositifolias, © 
solitarias, longe pedunculatas, glabras, collecti ; fructus late-didymi, — 
mericarpia utrinque costa unica’ prominente percursa,—Martaban, 
Daunat-toung, 3000 feet. (Dr. Brandis). 
CORNACEZ. = 


60. Sryrax Javanicum, BL, (Bydr., 671,) is identical with = 


Marloa begoniafolia, Roxb. , 
61. Marea viitosa, (Styrax villosum, Bl., Bydr., 671 ; Miq. Fi,” 
Ind. Bat., 1-2, 464). 


Arbuscula, ramulis fulvo-pubescentibus ; foli® oblique lan- 


ceolata v. oblongo-lanceglata, basi acuta y. obtusiuscula, petio- 
lis cire. 2 lin. longis, fulvo-pubescentibus, obtuse acuminata, 2—4 
poll. longa, membranacea, integra, supra secus nervos puberula, 
subtus fulvescenti-pubescentia ; flores parvi, pedicellis 2 lin. longis 

suffulti, in racemos simplices subsecundos, adpresse fulyo-pubes- 
centes, circ. } pole longos, breviter pedunculatos, dispositi ; calycis _ 
limbus cyathiformis, lato 5-dentatus, unacum tubo ad basin 1-brac- 

teolato, oblongo-cylindrico, adpresse pubescens ; corolla 5-petala, 

} poll. longa, petalis 5-linearibus utrinque aadpresse fulvo-pubes-_ 
centibus ; stamina 5, filamenta fulvo-villosa, brevissima, antheris— 
linearibus multoties breviora.—Cult, in Hort. Bogoriensi. 

. 

62. Styrax rugosum, n. sp. 

Arbuseula ?, ramulis novellisque ferrugtneo-floccoso tomen- 
tosis; folia oblonga, petiolis 4 lin. lengis, crassis, floecoso- 
tomentosis, basi obtusa, magis minusve acuminata, irregulariter 
serrata et nonnunquam sublobata, 14-24 poll. longa, supra 
rugosa et puberula, subtus molliter albescente-tomentosa ; flores 
mediocres, albi, pedunculis curvis cragsis circ. 1 lin. longis, floe- 
coso-tomentosis, suffulti, solitarii, axillares, et versus novellorum 
ramorum apicem racemum spurium foliatum formantes ; bractesm 
calycis*longitudine, lineari-subulate ; calyx albescenti-tomentellus, 
lateribus magis minusve ferrugineo-floceosus, vulgo spathaceus et 
eo | . . 
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usquo ad mediam partem fixus, irregulariter 56-dentatus, dentibus 
lineari-subulatis ; corolla circ. } poll. longa, velutina, lobis oblongis 
obtusiusculis ; filamenta ad basin latam albido-villosa.—Pegu, 
hills between Sittang and Salween, at 4000 feet elevation. (Dr. 
Brandis). 


LORANTITA CEA. 
63. Lorantuvus racemMiIrervs, Wall. ap. DC. (Prod., LV, 296) = 


ZL. coccineus, Jack. 
Lor. pallens, Wall. ap. DC. (1. ¢., 297) — Z. sphaerocarpus, Bl. 
Lor. carinatulus, Wall. ap. DC. (1. c., 296) —= Z. ampullaceus, Roxb. 
Lor. leptanthus, Wall. ap. DC. (1. c., 299) = ZL. pulverulentus, 
Wall. 
Lor. rigidus, Wall. ap. DC. (1. c., 298) and farinosus, Desr. (DC. 
l. c.) are both the same as JZ. pentandrus, L, : 


64. Loranthus Siamensis, n. sp. 

Frutex parasiticus, ramis teretibus, junioribus novellisquo fer- 
rugineo-farinoso tomentellis, adultislenticellis, corticosis, ferrugineis 
adspersis ; folia opposita v. subopposita, ovata, basi subcordata v- 
rotundata, breviter (2-3 lin.) petiolata, obtuse a@iminata v. apicu- 
lata, rarius subobtusa, integra, crassissime coriacea et preter cos- 
tam obsoletam subavenia, juniora ferrugineo-farinosa, adulta magis 
minusve glabrata v. felabra, 2-3 poll, longa; flores... .sessiles, 
spicas solitarias, v. binas, 14-2 poll. longas, dense ferrugineo~ 
tomentosas, axillares formantes; bractem solitaris, magni, oVario 
triplo longiores, eRiptico-oblong#, tomentose ; calyx dense ferru- 
gineo-tomentosus, limbo obsolete truncato ; corolla extus tomento 
cum furfure mixto ochraceo Vv. ferrugineo induta, intus testaceo- 
tomentella, limbo 5-pdrtito ?; bacew pisi minoris magnitudine, 
urceolato-ovatw, densissime fulvo v. subferrugineo tomentelle, 
truncate, bracte’ squilonga sustente.—Siam, Bulit Kethay, Kan- 


buri (Teysmann Herb. Bog. 6001.)—Near LZ. tomentosus, Heyne. i 
5 wie 


65. Loranthus rhapslocarpus, Kurz, Claes suneiee Wall ap: 
DC., Prod., TV, 301, non Heyne). néat saptlegtes | 
Fruticulus densus parasiticus ramosissimus, 1-2 ped. -altus, — | 
omnibus fere partibus subtiliter este ee or 
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folia parva, opposita v. alterna, obovato v. Oo 70-cune! ae 
in petiolum brevem attenuata vy. quandoque subsessilia, apico 


rotundata, integra, coriacea, nervis tenuibus per-cursa, 1-1, Taro ay 
2 poll. longa, dum juvenilia utrinque, subinde subtus tantum % 
tenuiter furfuraceo-velutina v. glabrescentia ; flores albidi, ## 
poll. longi, dense testaceo-velutini et sublepidoti, pedicellis . ae 
1-1} lin. longis, in cymulas 2-5—floras, testaceo-velutinas sub- 
sessiles, v. breviter pedunculatas, axillares dispositi ; bractere soli- 
tari, minute, subcuccullate ; calycis tubus eylindrico-oblongus, 
dense testaceo-velutinus, limbus truncatus et paulum incrassatus ; 
corolle tubus gracilis, curvulus, extus dense furfuraceo-tomentosus, 
limbus 4-fidus ; stamina 4, antherm oblongm ; baccse (adhue imma- 
tura) elongate, lineari-cuneats, cire. 4 poll. longs, tenuiter testaceoO 
vy. ferrugineo-velutins, basi supra bractea minuta Annulato-margi- | 
nate.—Frequent in Arracan, as in Koladyne District, especially 
on Lagerstremia. 

A. Pyr. de Candolle appears to have made acurious mistake in 
describing the linear club-shaped berries fora corolla, and in taking 
the elongate seed for a club-shaped style and anthers. No wonder, 
therefore, when he says: Antherm forte 5, sed in floribus juniori- 
bus (= baccis immaturis) obscure, glutine viscoso inter se et cum 
stizmate concrete. He evidently mistook also the short space be- 
tween the annular thickening at the base of the berries and the 


bract for an ovary. 


9 


66. Loranthus Brandisianus, n. sp. . 

Frutex parasiticus glaber ; folia opposita s. subopposita, lanceolata 
ad elliptico-lanceolata, basi acuminata, (petiosis 4 ad 4 poll. longis 
crassis), longe acuminata, integra, crasse comacea, (nervis lateralibus 
vix visibilibus), glabra, subtus pallida, sed non glauca ; flores glabri, 
circ, pollic. longi v. paululum longiores, pedicellis 2-2} lin, longis gla- 
bris, racemos cymosos pauciflores solitarios v, geminatos glabros axil- 

lares formantes; bractea bracteolequelaterales ovate, acutee, basi con- 





nate : alabastra 6-angulata ; calyx glabra, tubus elliptico-oblongus, 


limbus truncatus ; corolla glabra, cire. poll. longa,tubus a basi modice 


inflatus et urceolato-tubulosus, limbus profunde 6-fidus, lobis line- 


a 
~ 


 aribus acutis, reflexis, fere tubi longisudinis ; stamina 6, anthers 
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lineares ; stytus filamentaque glaberrima ; baccs...—Karen-hills 


E. of Tounghoo, on Taipo mountains, ‘at 3000 feet elevation. (Dr. 
Brandis). 


67. Loranthus eleutheropetalus, n. 
Frutex parasiticus, glaberrimus ; 
lanceolata ad 


Sp). 

folia Sonieits v. subopposita, — 

elliptica et lineari-lanceolata, obtusa v. Magis minusye| 
obtuse acuminata, basi in petiolum 4-4 poll. longum attenuata, inte- 
Sra, crasse coriacea et enervia, glabra, viridia; flores (coccinei ?), 
glabri, c. 14 poll. longi, pedicellis 2-23 lin. longis, patentibus, in ra- 
cemos terminales et axillares laxissimos elongatos,seepe 3-4 poll. lon- 
f£os,minute pubernlos,mox glabrescentes, dispositi; bractea late cucul- 
lato-oblonga, obliqua, parviuscula ; bracteole nullee ; calyx subtilissi- 
me pubernlus, mox glabroescens, tubo eylindrico 2-24 lin. longo, limbo 
truncato ; corolla 6-petala, petalis in alabastro coherentibus dein «| 
liberis, anguste linearibus, 14 poll. longis, erecto-patentibus et su-_ 
pra basin reflexis ; filamenta et stylus angulatus glabri; anthers 
elongato-lineariz, acuminate.—Pym Kyoung (Pywoon Choung ? 

> in Pegu ? orin Martaban ?). (Dr. Brandis). = 





68. Viscum Herrent, Prsl. (Epim. Bot. 256) is Ginalloa Helferi. 

The species of the genus Ginalloa appear to have all a curious | 
sheath-like thickening at the base of each joint, by which they 
are easily recognised.. G. spathulifulia, Oliy. (V. spathulifolium, 
Thw.) appears to differ from G. Helferi only by narrower 3-nerved, 
leaves. Another species of Ginalleoa will be the Viscwnm from the 
Andamans, which I have incorrectly compared with V’. heteranthum, ~~ 
Wall. Wallichs species is referred by Meissner to Hvnslowia. ae 

~69. Viscum mMonretrvorme, WA. (Prod., I, 380, non BL. ; Wight _ 

we Icon., t. 1018 et 1019), . This species is (to judge from the citations - . 

: of Wight’s figures) referred by Mr. Bentham to VF, articulatum, | 

 Burm., but I think the two differ from each other in structure, as 

well as in general habit. | . per 4 

V. artioulatum, Burm. Articles slightly narrowed at the ot Mi A 

_ and not conspicuously dilated, longitudinally ribbed, each articlé 

Fee placed at a right angle with the other and, therefore, decussat ‘ 

__ crossing cach other, but twisted so as to appear in one plane, Those 

of the main branches, however, are in one plane as in the fol Ry 

; | = | : : 
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F. moniliforme, Wight. Articles all in one plain and compla : 
without any other rib but the median one, at their truncate. joints 
dilated in a complanate cup, in which the flowers rest. i 

: To the former (VM. articulatum) belong also Visenm monslifirman 
Bl., V. elongatum, Wall, V. fragile, Wall, FV. attenuatum, DC., and re, z 
J PF. aphyllum, Grilf., (Not, Dicot. 634 t. 630). ceee 


; SYMPLOCACEZX. 


70. Systetocos arrenvara, Wall, ap. DC. (Prod., vit, 256) 
-- =S. polycarpa, Wall., ap. DC. (loc. cit.).—S. Hamiltoniana, Wall, 
7 DC. (loc. cit.) is S. racemosa, Roxb.—S. iteophylia, Miq. = 8. adeno- 
3. phyla, Wall., ap. DC.—S. Horsfieldiana, Miq.,! Suppl. FL Su- 
/ 








matr., 475, S. rudbigiiosa, Wall. ap. DC. and S. ferruginea, Roxb, 
are all to be referred to S. Javanica (Dicalyx Javanicus, BL. 1, Beds 
1117). 


- ‘ 
. 71. Symplocos’sulcata, n. sp. f 
Arbuseula novellis adpresse ferrugineo y. fulyescente pubes- | 
: centibus ; folia lanceolata ad elliptico-lanceolata, basi acuta, (pe- ¥ 
-tiolis 3-4 lin. longis crassis), acuminata, magis minusve cre- 7 
nato-serrulata v. integra, crasse chartacea, 5—7 poll. longa, 
supra lucida, glabra, subtus valide nervosa et laxe reticulata ; 





flores parvi, lutei, subsessiles, in racemum simplicem ferru- - 
gineo-tomentosum, brevem, axillarem, collecti; bractes bracteo- % 
leque submquales, obovato-lanceolatw, acute, adpresse pubes- i 
eentes, lineam fere long; ca ense adpresse pubescens, lobis = 
cire. lin. longis, Sato latiboolatin,. obtusiusculis ; stamina numerosa, = 


__ ineequalia, basi inserta; drupe elliptico-oblonge, pedicellis breyis- 
- hha (} lin. long.), tomentosis, cire. 4-5 lin. longs, sulcats, subgla- sf 
'- cee , cyanescente-nigre®, calycis limbo corohate, putamen suleatum : 
* durum 3-locularem includentes ; embryo rectus. —Martaban, Danu- 
nat pass, 4000 feet (Dr. Brandis). This species will range along 4 
with S. racemosa. a 
The genus Symplocos, the species of which are supposed to be 
* apap difficultly to distinguish, might perhaps be divided in the fol- : : 
_ Jowing way :— J 

Sut “ ; . Abdstonia, pC.—Corollar-lobes twice as many as calyx-= 

l rb r he rows (American). . 
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Subg. 2. 7fopea, DC. ——-Corollar-lobes as many as calyx-lobes, 
in a single row. 


* Ovary 3-celled. Drupes oblong to elliptical, 3-celled. Embryo 
straight. 

"* Ovary 2, rarely 3-celled. Drupes ovoid and contracted at top 
or turbinate, by abortion usually 1l-seeded, often the mass of the 
endocarp protruding inwards so as to eause the seed (as in Ments- 
FERMACE#) to be more or less horse-shoe-shaped. Embryo curved, 





: MYRSINEA CER. ’ 
72. Masa oianra, Roxb. and Jf. Sumatrana, Scheff., (Com- 
ment. Myrsin. 15), are both referable to If ramentacea, Roxb, 2 


73. Msesa permollis, n. sp. | 
Fruticulus subsimplex 6-10 ped., altus, ferrugineo molli-pu- 
bescens ; folia ampla, lato oblonga v. lato-elliptica, (petiolis 
g-1 poll. longis, dense ferrugineo-pubescentibus), breviter et~* 
tenuiter acuminata, 6—8 poll. longa, sinuato-dentata, crasse 
membranacea, supra sparse et inconspicue, subtus molliter, 
pubescentia, mervis validis in denticula callosa excurrentibus 
percursa ; flores albi, minuti, 5-meri, pedicellis brevissimis, bre- 
Viter racemosi v. subfasciculati v. in paniculam contractam dense 
ferrugineo-tomentosam, axillarem, petiolo breviorem, contracti ; 
bractese minuts, pedicellis breviores; calyx pedicellis longiog, 
dense ferrugineo-pubescens, lobis gyatis acutis ; corolla tubuloso- : 
campanulata, glabra, calyce circiter duplo longior, lobis brevissi- 
mis, rotundatis, quorum 4 patentes, quinto superiori inclinato, j 
4 
PAs 





ovarium subinferior ; stylus brevis atque crassus, stigmate indis- 
tincte lobato coronatus. -—Martaban , Thoungyeen. (Dr. Brandis). 


74. Embelia sessilifiora, n. sp. 

Frutex scandens, ramulis brunneis levibus, novellis 
t rulis; folia ovato-oblonga ad oblonga, so; pea pic 
‘lata, (petiolis 2 lin. longis, calloso-subdentatis), pe csi: a 
integra, 2-4 poll. longa, glabra, nervis ete, uti in Be 
‘fiores minuti, albi, sessiles v. subsessiles, basi bracted 


* aaa Non PP floris totius v. aie 
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conescenti-velutinas dispositi ; ; ealyx puberulus, lobis triar 
bus acutis ; petala crassa, minute puberula, oblonga, obtusit 
lineam fide longa ; stamina petalis breviora, filamenta crassa, pube~ 
rula, antherarum longitudine.—Pegu (Karen hills 7), (De. Brandis). 
This species agrees in many respects with A. Ribes, Burm., but 
differs from it by the sessile or nearly sessile flowers. rn 
75. Exsmerra Gancrnremrorra, Miq., (PL Jungh., 187; Scheff 
Comm. Myrs., 40,) is 2. floribunda, Wall. ed 
EE. picta, Wall. ap. DC. does not differ from Z. robusta, Roxb. a ; 
E. ferruginea, Wall. ap. DC. is hardly different from Z. villosdy 
Wall., a species so nearly allied to Z. robusta, Roxb., as to make it 
not improbable that both are only varieties of one and the same 
species. | | 
76, Mvynrstve Myrrrmuvs, Hook., (Icon. PL, t. 825; Walp. Ann. ~ 
Y, 473), is ene. an ELimbelia. 











= 








77. Ardisia rahaipinns n, sp. | s 
Frutex v. suffrutex ? ramis crassiusculis et succulentis, indis- 
tincte lepidotulis; folia oblonga v. elliptico-oblonga, petiolis 
-$ ad poll. longis, crassis, basi insequalia et acuta, obtusa, 6-6 
poll. longa, undulato-repanda, pergamacea, glabra, nervis late-— ea 
ralibus tenuibus et parallelo-curvis, vix visibilibus, percursa 5 y 
flores conspicui, pedicellis pollicaribus, minute puberulis, sursuIm 
incrassatis, racemum umbelliformem axillarem, pedunculo 3-4 
poll. longo, nudo, instructum,+formantes ; calyx subglaber, lobis: 
circ. 2 lin. longis, ovato-oblongis, acutis, membranaceis; corollse 
lobi sepalis plusquam duplo longiores, ovati, acuminati.—Burma, 
along a choung near Toumbjotseik (?) growing up to an elevation 
of nearly 50 feet, Salween. (Dr. Brandis). 
78. AnRpista Pouysticra, Miq., (Suppl. Fl. Sumatr,, I, 576; 4 
5 





jee, ae Comm, Myrs., 75) which Dr. Scheffer declares to be well 
tinguishable from A. erispa DC., by the compound inflorescences 
ne rather Roane peduncled umbels, is nothing but one of those 
frequent forms of 4. erispa, which have the peduncles growing out 
into additional peduncled umbels, as is for inst, clearly shown in : 
Bot. ae t. 533, sub 4. lentiginosa, on 


a . . 
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79. Ardisia involucrata, n. ap. 

Frutex glaber, habitu A. jumilis! folia obovata ad obovato- 
lanceolata, basi in petiolum brevissimum attenuata, breviter accu- 
minata vy. subapiculata, 4-5 poll. longa, pergamacea, glabra, nervis 
lateralibus tenuibus, iis A. humilis persimilibus percursa ; flores 
majusculi, cereacei, intense resei v. purpurei, pedicellis erassis 4-1 
poll. longis, dein elongatis, suffulti, racemos umbelliformes glabros, 
pedicellorum basi involucratos, longiuscule pedunculatos, axillares 
vy. subterminales formantes ; involucri bractes® conspicum, purpuress 
¥v. rosem, pedicellorum longitudine, ovato-oblongm, acutiusculs ; 
ealycis glabri laciniv ovales, cire. 4 lin. longre, dein paulum ae- 
crescentes ; baccss globoss, calycis laciniis auctis multoties breviores. 
—Not unfrequent in the forests of the outer hills of Sikkim Hima- 
laya, especially between Khersiong and Punkabarri, in Balasun 
valley etc., at 1—4000 feet elevation ; also descending occasionally 
into the Terai. 

80. CLIMACANDRA onovaTa, Miq., will have to be changed into 
Cl. littoralis (Ardisia littoralis, Andr. Repos. X, 630). De Candolle 
merges 4. littoralis into A. humilis, but I think incorrectly. 

Ardisia multifiora, Miq. and Ardisia umbellata, Roxb., (Fl. Ind., I, 
682) belong both to the above. 


81. Axoiceras masus, Gertn., is deg. corniculata, Blanco, GL 2 
Filip., 70, Rhizophora corniculata, Li.). | 
SAPOTACEAZ. 


82. The Indian genera of Savoracea: might be arranged as 
follows :— 

* Calycis et corolls lobi isomeri. 

(1.) Chrysophyllum. Ylores 5-8-meri. Stamina 5-8. Staminodia 
nulla. Ovarii loculi 5-5. a 

(2.) Siderorylon. Flores 5-meri. Staminodia 5. Ovarii loculj 6-2. — 

(3.) <Achras. Flores 6-meri. Stamina 6, Staminodia 6. isk 
loculi 12. 

(4.) Jsonandra, Flores 4- s. 6-meri, Stamina lobis duplo pluie, 
uniseriata, Staminodia nulla, Ovarii loculi calycis lobis i neri pig > 
#** Qalycis et corollee lobi anisomeri. .Ovarii loculi ‘ctl quot art, 
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(5.) Payena. Calycis lobi 48, 6; corolla lobi duplo Wl 
Stamina corollw lobis duplo’ pluria, bisestates ‘Staminodia r 
(6.) Bassia. Calycis lobi 4 s. 6; corollee lobi 8—14. 
corolle lobis circiter duplo vy. triplo pluria, 1—3-seriata. 
nodia nulla. —" 
(7.) Mimusops. Calycis lobi 6 v. 8 ; corolle lobi 2-8-plo pluress 
Stamina tot quot calycis lobi. Sieininodta G6 v. 8. ig “o 
83. CurysormyttumM Sumatranum, Mig,, (Suppl. FI. & 
579) = Ch. Roxburghii, G. Don. 

84. Sarora ? romenrosa, DC., is in my opinion a true Side- 
roxrylon. apts 
85. SmERoxyton onovatum, Griff., (Not. Dicot., 290) is 8. atte 
nuatum, DC. = 
86. Kakosmanruus, Hassk., cannot be separated from Jassia, — 
and Dosyaulus, Thw., has also been identified with the latter Stee 
by the author himself. | 
87. Dr. Thwaites pronounced Jsonandra to be a Bassa, but from 
the conspectus of the genera above given, that genus ap peas to 
me to be well founded. - 

Bassia caloneura, Kurz, (in Andam. Rep., p. 41) with chartace-_ hy 
ous strongly nerved leaves and 4-lobed calyx is now referable to 


a ee 
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Isonandra, _. 
Bassia ? hypoleuca Miq., (Suppl. Fl. Sum., 582) = Jsonandra obo- 
vata, Griff., (Not. Dicot., 293). | - 


Bassia polyantha, Wall. ap. DC. is also an Jsonandra. 

88. Crrarornorts Wien, Hassk. (Retz., I, 601) is Payena 
lucida, DC. DeCandolle mistook the filaments of the fallen anthers 
for staminodia, and hence the discrepancy*in the number of 
stamens. The genus might be divided thus : 

Wect. 1. Hexameria. Calyx 6-partitus ; corolle lobi et stamina 


ealycis lobis duplo plura. (2. Griffiths). 


Sect. 2. Payena, Calyx 4-partitus; corollw lobi et stamina 
ealycis lobis duplo plura. 

* Antherm pilosm, (= Ceratophorus, Hassk.), P. Leerit, ( Cera- 
toph, Leerit, Hassk.) et P. longipetiolata (Ceratophorus wieder oe 


. zee B.) - 


ee Anthers glabreo (Payena, DC.), CP. lucida, P, pavaliiiowslpay 


eS ee 
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&9. Payena paralleloneura, n. sp. 

Arbor ingens, ramulis subtiliter ferrugineo-puberis ; folia ellip- 
tica ad elliptico-lanceolata, petiolis circ. poll. longis, gracilibus, gla- 
bres-centibus, suffulta, breviter acuminata, 3-4 poll. longa, tenui 
coryacea, glabra, nervis lateralibus tenuibus parallelis sub an- 
gulo fere recto divergentibus ; flores mediocres, albi, pedunculis cire. 
poll. longis, minute fulvescente-puberis sulfulti, 3—7-ni fasciculati ; 
fasciculi axillares, petioli longitudine v. paulum longiores ; calyx 
minute fulvescente-puberus, 4-partitus, sepalis lato-ovatis, acutis, 
cire. 3 lin. longis ; corolla glaberrima, lobis elliptico-oblongis obtu- 
sis; stamina 16, antheris glabris, aristato-mucronatis ; ovyarium 
fulvescente pubescens ; baces ovate, pruni magnitudine, apicu- 
late, glabra, 1- raro 2- sperme:.—Pegu. Differs from P, lucida by 
the acute sepals, the bristly-terminated (mot beaked) anthers, 
by the lon®er petiols and by the nervature of the leaves. 

90. Muarvsors Invica, (Kurz, in And. Rep. 42, et DC. quoad spe- 
cim. Martabanica). 

This is the well-known Andaman bullet-wood, but there 
are considerable difficulties in giving the tree a proper scien- 
tific name. Mr. Bentham has identified it with his AZ. Brownitana. 
The description of the fruit and seed of the Australian JZ, 
Browniana appears to me to differ considerably from the Andaman 
species. In the former the fruit is said to be ovoid or almost 
globular and 1-2 seeded, while in the latter it is decidedly 
depressed globular (not unlike in shape and size to a wood-apple), 
5-6 seeded, and the hilum hardly half the length of the seed. I have 
unfortunately no specimens from Ceylon, and therefore I am unable 
to compare my plaft with Jf Kauki L. Bentham, who has seen 
the Linnean specimenseof M. Kauki, declares them to be Jf Indica, 

&c., (Wight Icon., t. 1587), a common species all over Hindustan. 

, The very short teeny description, however, represents more the — 
Andaman tree with solitary flowers than the Hindustan tree, whisk 
‘latter is the same as M. hexandra, Hloub., Corom., Pl, I, ni ‘ae 
aa 3 from the former considerably by the 1-seeded, ¢ ren ently ic a 
_ shaped, fruits and by the flowers being pi two or more tog a | 
ther in the axils of the leaves. 
‘ML Kauki, Houb., and Mig. Fl. Ind. Baty TT, 1043, in 
ely i Bojeri, &e. (2 —= Bf. dissccta, Hook. Bot. 2 
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Bvato oblonga, petiolis 1—2 lin. longis, dense fulvo pubescentibus, 
puffulta, basi rotundata v. subcordata, acuta v. brevissime acuminata, 
_ -4—6 poll. longa, chartacea, dum juvenilia longe ciliata, dein subtus— 2 
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M. Rorburghiana, Wight, Teon., t. 1588 (excl. synon. Roxb.) is a 


. = = —_ 
: . ~tw 
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af , 


species unknown to me; ft differs from all those above name@ ~~ 
by the very slender peduncles, larger flowers and by the shape of 2 
the staminodial scales. ale 5 

Imbricaria, Comm., is not generically different from Mimusops. x 
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91. Diospyros rhodocaly=, n. sp. ‘ iy | 

Arbuscula novellis adpresse pubescentibus; folia oblonga v. uh 
ovali-oblonga, rarius obovato-oblonga, retusa Vv. rarius Gin e 
eodem stirpe) obtuse apiculata, graciliter et breviter petiolata, = 
basi acuta v. obtusa, chartacea, magnitudine variabilia, 1—2 Vv. A 
$—4 poll. longa, supra glabra et lucida, subtus secus costam | 
plerumque parce pubescentia, nervis et reticulatione laxa utrim- 
que conspicuis ; flores 4—meri, parvi, sessiles v. subsessiles, axil- “x 
lares, masculi cymulas brevissimas tomentosas formantes, femi- 
nei solitarii; bractes: lineares, dense fulvo-tomentosm, breves ; 
calyx dense fulvescenti pubescens, lobis oblongo lanceolatis, obtu- — 
siusculis, in floribus femin. major, lobis lato-oblongis, obtusis, 2 a 
basi marginibus plicato-dilatatis, rubro-tinctis ; corolla glabra, ag 
in mase. vix 2 lin., in femin. 3 lin fere longa, tubo bullato, lobia 4 
brevibus, oblongis ; stamina in fl. masc. c. 16, in fem. 8—10; ima basi 
corollem inserta; filamenta brevia, barbata; anthers lineares, 
acuminate; ovarium in masc. rudimentarium, in fem. oblongum, ~ 
dense fulvo tomentosum, 4-loculare ? Siam, Radburi and Kanbixt 
(Teysm. in Herb. Bog. No. 6000 and 6007). . 

In general habit somewhat resembling J. heterophylla, Wall., and 
best placed near D. tomentosa, etc., in sect, PLl, amongst the four- 
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merous species. . J 
> x 
92, Diospyros dasyphylla, n. sp. . Pr 

_ Arbor ? ramulis dense fulvescente pubescentibus ; folia oblonga ad: 


=J zz 





tan et supra secus nervos molliter puberula ; flores in alabastro fere 4/5 ¥ 3 








© Padi 





poll. longi, 4-meri, breviter pedicellati, masculi in cymas breves fulvo- 
| | 72 
We x 
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pubescentes, axillares, vy. supra foliorum delapsorum cicatricibus | 
erumpentes, dispositi} bractew suborbiculares, puberulm, ciliate, — 
lineam circiter longae ; calyx ferrugineo-pubescens, usque ad basin — 
fere partitus, lobis rotundatis, obtusis, ciliatis; corolle tubus ad-_ 
presse fulvo v. ferrugineo-pubescens, 3 lin. circiter longus, tubulosus 
et paulo ampliatus ; lobi tubi longitudine, oblongi, acuti, extus ¢a- 
nescente velutini; stamina in masc. circiter 16, basi corollie inserta, — 
filamenta valde inaequalia, nonnulla 1—2 lin. longa, pluria brevis- a 
sima; anther oblonge, acutw; ovarii rudimentum fl. mase. ? 
fulvo hirsutum ; flores feminei et bacew ignotae.—Karen hills, 
Taipo mountains, at 4000 ft. elevation, (Dr. Brandis). 
Near J. denSifiora, Wall. Bate 





93. Diospyros Brandisiana, n. sp. 

Arbor mpyellis breviter pubescentibus; folia iis D. chartaceer per- 
similia, petiolis 1—2 lin. longis, puborulis, suffulta, oblonga ad ellip- H 
tico-oblonga et oblongo-lanceolata, “cuminata, basi rotundata y. acuta, 

_) chartacea, 4—6—8s poll. longa, adulta glabra v. plerumque secus — 
_ ‘eestas sparse adpressé hirsuta; flores in alabastro 4—6 lin. longi, S- 7A 
' Meri, pedicellis 1—2 lin. longs, subinde elongatis, tomentosis, sufful- 
H,in cymas densiusculas,ramosissimas, minute bracteatas, nigrescenr 
\ brunneas, tomentosas, e ramis ortas v. axillares, dispositi; bract 
- Ininute, oblongo-lanceolatse, tomentose ; calyx nigrescente Wr atte 
- brunneo tomentellus, lineam circiter longus, 5-fidus, lobis lineari-lan 
____ eeolatis, acutis ; corollw adpresse pubescentis tubus 24 lin. long wu Sy 
a | Dasin versus subampliatus et vulgo 5-angularis ; lobi tubi long situdi- 
p Re, oblongi, obtusi ; stamina in masc. circa 16, in fem. ad 5 rudi 
_ taria redacta; filamesta brevissima, pubescentia ; anthers 1 inea: 
: ulate, glabre; eovarium in fl. fem, dense fulvo pubesce 1 
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Ne * ‘ole longiusculo, simplice, crasso, terminatum, 10-locu u : re 
se valde immaturie ovate, acuminate, revit ies : 
=I e Forests, (Dr. Bandis). 

ie Diosrynos orziouia, Wall. ap. DC., Prod. 
mm nudum). 


wx mediocris, glabra ; folia elliption, ad oblongo-a 
soe , . in. ongis | Sk 5 > Sepa ta, 38 ga 
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-impressis ot inconspicuis péreursa ; florés pliVisisoali; albi, 4-mnest, 3 2 
-breviter pedicellati, vulgo terni, pedunculis 3—6 lin. longis, sub- 
tiliter pubescentibus, axillaribus, suffulti; calyx 3 lin. fere longus, ~ 
extus glaber, intus dense fulvo-tomentosus, lobis latis acutis ; ; 
corolla calyx plus quam duplo longior, extus fulvo-tomentosa, tubo ~ 
amplo et inflato, c. 3-3} lin. longo, lobis brevibus rotundatis 5 
stamina in fl. mase. c. 20 ima basi corolle et toro inserta; filamenta 
inconspicua ; antherm@ lineares, acuminate, c, 2. lin, longae ; ovarii 
rudimentum fl. masc. minutum, fulvo-pubescens; fi. feminei et 
bacer ignoteo.—Pegu, (Dr. Brandis), and Jaya, Wynkoopers BDaay 
(Teysmann). Kayu arang, Mal. : Ss 


' 95. Diospyros variecgata, n. ap. 

Arbor medivcris, glaberrima; folia elliptico oblonga ad ob- 
longa, ssepius basi sub-insqu: alia, petiolis 2—4 lin. longis, cras- 
sis, suffulta, acuta ad acuminata, integra, 5—8 poll. longa, char- 
tacea, glabra, nervis subtus prominentibus et reticulations| 
laxa et conspicua percursa; flores parvi, *lutei, 4-meri, in ala 
bastro 4—5 lin. longi, elongati, brevissime pedicellati, terni v. 
pauci, in cymas axillares breviter petiolatas, minute puberulas, 
_ bracteatas, dispositi, et secus ramulos novellos, swpius adhuc 
-aphyllos, racemum spurium formantes ; bractew lat, acutiuscule, 
_ puberulie ; calyx puberulus, lobis lato-oblongis, obtusis, ce. 2 lin. ~ a 
longis; corolla urceolata, tubus calyx paulum longior, lobia ovatis 


- acutis, tubi longitudine ; stamina ig Hl. mase. c. 16, immqualia, basi 





; eordlleo tubi inserta; filamenta brevia ; antherm lineares, bast = 


cordate, acuminate, glabra; fl. feminei et Kaccw ignotwe.—Pegu” 
Dr. i -e Be 
(Dr. Brandis yy Ree 


96. Diospyros Burmanica, n. sp. . 

Arbor novellis adpresse fulvo-pubescentibus ; folia elliptica ad = 
elliptico-oblonga, petiolis 1-1} poll. longis, ulletalis; suffulta, ob= 
_ tusiuseula, breviter acuminata y. obtusa, integra, magis minusye — 
a 4 poll. longa, juniora supra tomento tenui fugaci adspersa, dein 
~ glaberscentia, subtus dense fulvo-puberula, nervis reticulatione 
tenui ‘spyaraetaet - flores feminei 5-meri, parviuscali, dense falyo- 
tosi, solitarii pedunculis dense tomentosis, 2—3 lim. longis, 

10 - 
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to be named Nomaphila pubescens, (Justicia pubescens, Taine t., T, 
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secus ramulos novellos efoliatos, dense fulvo-temontosos, suffulti: 
ef st@pius racemos laxos spurios efformantes; flores masec. ignoti ; 3 
calyx dense fulvo-tomentosus, 3 lin, fere longus, lobis lato- 
cordato-ovatis, acutiusculis, marginibus recurvis; corolla dense et 
adpresse fulvo-pubescens, intus glabra, tubo brevi, loborum_ longi- 
tudine ; stamina ad § redacta, basi corolla tubi inserta ; anthers 
lineari- Ponlonwks, acutm; ovarium ovatum, dense fulvo-pubescens, 
in stylum brevem crassum attenuatum : sti@mata 2, crassa, 2-loba ; 
baceve poll, circiter crassm, globose, vulgo 4-spermm, glabre, calyce 
aucto sustentss.— Pegu (Dr. Brandis). | 
97. Marcreicnitr AnDAMANICA, Kurz, (in Rep. Veget. Andam., 
ed. 2, p. 42) is the female plant of Jfaba Sumatrana, Miq., with - 
somewhat larger and thinner leaves. : < eS 


- 
ot @ 
4. 


ACANTHACE. = 


98. Loryornina pirrusa, Roxb. (Fl. Ind., ITI, 93)is Hhermatera 


diffusa. —Lbermaiera thyrsoidea, N. E., and E. Zeylanica, N, B., both 


belong to the above noted species. 
99. Nomarurma srrrota, N. E., and WV. corymbosa, Bl., will have 
? 
40). XV. Parishit, T. And., is hardly more but one of those glan- 
dular-pubescent states of V. pubescens, which also occur in the moro 
Seetvatee parts of Java. E # a 
100. Hensracrarnisnimsvura, T. And. (Ruellia hirsuta, N. By in © 






2 Brod., XI, 148; Justicia hirguta, Vhl., Symb., II, 3, et Enum, —__ 


2 
hes 


gs 


» not ‘only in moist sunny places, but also in the densest shade 


@ 


+ 


um, 
122), is in my opinion the very same plant as Ruellia Blumedna, rt 


N. EH, in DC., 1, c. 149, and therefore the latter a synonym: Sepa 
Anderson’s 7. conflate (it. confinis, N. B. in DO. 1. ec. 148) is ano ae ee 
"synonym, if his identifichtion is correct, what Ido not doubt. 7 
Ahir '@ 16 a very common plant in the Indian Archipelago, growing 


i 


certain 









village-bushes and *évergreen forests, It resembles to a 
degree Strobilanthes glaucescens. 

The differences between Strobilanthes and Hemia 
appear tome to be clearly defined, for the number 
not very reliable, and several species of Strobilanthes, as for i 
eas sl 7 8-seeded gapsules, showia then be rofethed to 





18733} 







described, would remain in Strobilanthes, althoug 
to S. flava, as hardly to admit separation. 


101. Strobilanthes phyllostachya4, n. sp. i 

Herba perennis, ramosa, 2—3-pedalis, ramis magis minusve ~ 
glanduloso-hirsutis et glabrescentibus ; folia oblonga ad lato-lan- . 
ceolata, petiolis 2-24 poll. longis, gracilibus, hirsutis, suffulta, brevi- . 
ter acuminata, basi acuta, crenato-dentata, rigidiuscula, 5—7 poll, 
longa,utringue v. supra tantum pilis longiusculis, 6 cono minuto ortis, -.4 "3 
rigidis, hirsuta ; flores.conspicui, auret, in spicas dense bracteatas, 
longe pedunculatas, dispositi et paniculam brachiatam glandulo-hir- 

, foliosam, axillarém et terminalem, formantes ; folia floralia 
inferiora foliis caulinis conformia sed minora, superiora bracteifor- 
mia, lanceolata, serrata, hirsuta; bractes lanceolat~, acumimatos, 
decussate, membranacem, integre, poll. longs v. longiores, glan- 
duloso-pilos~, albidaw, apice et nervis viridibus ; bracteole lneares; — 
pilosse et glanduloso-pubescentes ; calycis segmenta inmqualiter ~ 
longa, bracteolis conformia ; corolla 14 poll. fere longa, (tubo brevi | 
sed gracili), extus glabra, intus preecipue fauce et secus filamento-— 5 
rum insertionem pilosa; cupsule glabra, 4-sperme.—Pegu (Dr. 
Brandis). 7 

102. Srropmantues Sumwarrana, Mig. (Fl. Ind., Bat.p 11, 802) 
Go. x 





% 





== §, pentstemonoides, T, And. Ni 
108. Jusricra Ecnorrem, L. pap re 


Tagree with Nees v. Esenbeck, that this species deserves 


: to be retained as a distinct genus. Dr. Anderson has placed 


3t in Eranthemum, but it stands there in “A very isolated po-  — 

sition, differing from all the other specfes of the genus. The | Y 

large bracts, 1-seeded capsules and differently shaped corollas ap- RS 
ear to me sufficient characters for the genus, which I now propose a 

40 call Ecbolium. ‘The Neesian character undem his genus Justicts 

is a very acurate account of it, so that I have nothing to add to it. 


‘Wight figures 2 ovules to each cell, but I cannot confirm this point, 


as I have no fresh flowering specimens. The species might be 
‘ealled Ecbol. Linneanum, including the long series of synonyms 


© mentioned already by Dr. Anderson. adi 
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e FERBENACKZ. 

104. Sphenodesma eryciboides, yn. sp. 

Frutex scandens ; folia oblonga-lanceolata, acuta, petiolis brevi- 
bus, gracilibus, puberulis, suffulta, basi acuta, integra, membra- 
nacea, supra glabra, subtus palida et tenuiter pubescentia; flores 
parviusculi, sed conspicui, nivei, glomerati, racemos axillares for- 
mantes et invyolucro minuto 6-phyllo sustenti ; involucri phylla in- 
qualia, spatulato-lanceolata, tomentosa, calycibus 5—6-dentatis, ~- 
albidis, extus dense tomentosis, intus dense sericeis, breviora ; corol- 
le limbus 5—6-lobus, lobis oblongis, obtusis, pubescentibus; an- 
therse 5—6, minutw ; capsule calyce tumido inclusw.—Pegu (Dr. 
Brandis). 

SCROPHULARIACEZ. - 


OPnHIORRHIZIPHYLLON, n. gen. 

Calyx 5-fidus, laciniis subulatis. Corolla sub-bilabiata, breviter 
tubulosa ; tubus leviter curvus, sursum inflatus ; labium exterius 
brevius, 3-lobulatum, interius 2-lobulatum, lobulis omnibus rotun- 
datis, obtusis. Stamina fertilia 2, tubo corollw intus piloso-annu- 
lato inserta, longissime exserta; filamenta deflexa, corolla fere 
duplo longiora ; antherm 2-loculares, loculis discretis. Ovarium 
2-loculare, ovulis plurimis axi centrali biseriatim inserta; stylus 
filiformis, staminum longitudine, longissime exsertus, apice brevi- 
ter bilobus, lobis reflexis. Capsula oblonga, acutiuscula, sepalorum 
longitudine, bisulca, 2-locularis et 2-valvis.—Herba foliis oppositis, | 
filoribus racemosis albidis v. rosellis. 

The position of the genus is between Pterostigma and Stemodia. : 


105. ©. macrobétryum, n. sp. 

Herba 2—3-pedalis, *novellis puberulis; folia longe- Delaney ae 
4—6 poll. longa, lanceolata v. oblongo-lanceolata, utrinque ae fs 
nata, integra, membranacea, subtus in costa nervisque = 
discoloria ; petiolus 4-2 poll. longus, puberulus ; racemi te | iy 
puberuli, plerumque solitarii v. terni, bracteati ; bracteolw linea ae 
sursum gradatim subulatw; flores albidi v. carneo-albidi, | br > | 
sime pedicellati ; corolla 3 lin. longa, lobis calycinis puberulis paulo 
longior; stylus et filamenta glabra; capsula 3 lin. dene glab: : 


ri 
~ 


—Karen hills, Taipo-mountains, THOMSON (Dr. Branc 
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| BIGNONIACEZD. + 

106. Spathodea ignea, n. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, novellis sparse puberulis; folia decomp: 
pinnis primariis 3—4, secundariis infinis sepius bipinnatis, soqusits 
tibus simpliciter impari-pinnatis ; foliola 3—4 poll. longa, oneal 
oblongo-lanceolata, obtuse acuminata, breviter petiolata, integra, — 
tenuiter chartacea, glabra ; flores speciosi, ignei, fasciculati v. bre- | "% 

. viter racemosi, in foliorum axillis v. frequentius e ramis crassiori- — “* 
bus supra foliorum cicatricibus erumpentes ; pedunenli et pedicelli ui 
puberuli ; calyx spathaceus, } poll. longus, puberulus, membrana- af 
ceus ; corolla bipollicaris, campanulato-infundibuliformis, glabra, 
intus versus basin ad filamentorum insertionem puberula, breviter 

5-loba, lobis rotundatis obtusissimis ; filamenta glabra, usque ad r 
medium corollw adnata, filamentum quintum*abortivum, breve v. — 
rudimentarium; anthers faucem attingentes; folliculi immaturi, ; 
bipedales, lineares, glabri, apice truncati, valvis coriaceis tenuis- 
sime striatis ; semina divaricato-bialata, biseriata.—Burma, without — , 
locality. (Hb. Dr. Brandis, No. 1357). pa: 


COMMELINACE. 2 

107. Aneilema spectabile, n. sp. 

Planta perennis, subacaulis ; radices elongato-tuberosm, sursum 
attenuate; folia subradicalia, latolaneeolnte ad lato-linearia, basi ro-— 
tundata, amplexicaulia, acuminata, 2—6 poll. longa, supra puberula, 
subtus glabra, caulina multo breviora, solitaria et magis puberula ; 
panicula foliorum longitudine v. paulo longior v. brevior, racemifor- 
mis ¥. raro subramosa, brac teata, radicalis etescapiformis, solitaria : 
y. raro bina, tota cum bracteis dense glanduloso-puberula ; bracteso 
oblong, acuminatz, semipollicares, amplexicaules et subeymbifor- 
mes, florum racemulos laxos foventes ; flores exserte, cyanescenti- 
albidi (in sicco cyanei), longe pedicellati ; pedicelli stricti, filifor- 
mes, glandulosi, c, 2 lin. longi ; sepala linearia, 2-25 lin. longa, 

i - acutiuscula, extus glanduloso-puberula; petala sepalis breviora ; 


‘, 


stamina fertilia forte 2; ovarium 3-loculare, loculis 3-ovulatis ; 
a capsule mature sepala longitudine subequantes, oblongsw, acutius- 
at ; _ cule, glabree, 3-loculares, loculis abortu 1—2 spermis ; semina par- 
va, lato-ovata ad truncato oblonga, planittscula, lacunoso-rugosa, 
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pallida,—Burma, Thoungyeen, March, 1862. (Dr. Brandis).—This 
species will range along with A. ochraceum, Dalz. 


LYOOPODIACEZ. 

108. Senacrmverna sEwicorp Atum, J. Scott, (in Journal of Agri- 
Horticult. Society of India. New Ser., vol. I, part 2, p. 261 (1860) is 
S. semicordata, Spring, Enum. Saacked: No. 78 and Monogr. Jyeo- 
ped., Il, 107 (Lycopod, Wall. Cat. 137). 

S. implexa, J. Scott, 1. c. p. 262, is identical with S. tenera, Spring, 
Enum. Lycop. No, 144 and Monogr. Lycopod., LI, 241. 

S. aristatum, J. Scott, lL. c. 262, founded apparently upon Zycop. 
aristatum, Roxb., in Maclell,, Caleutt. Journal. Nat. Hist., [V, 473, 
is unknown to me, and it is impossible to compare the plant with 
any of Spring’s diaggposes, Mr. Scott’s description being insufficient _ 
in several points, : 

LENNA CEA. 


109. Lemna tenera, n. sp. 

Frondiculse: cruciat#, lanceolate ad lineari-lanceolat~, srepius 
subcurvule, acuminatm, basi magis minusve rotundatew, membra- a 
nacesm, subtus (in viro) obsolete trinerves et reticulato-venos#; 
= radicule solitaris.—Frondiculw 3—4 lin. longa, basi lineam circi- 
- ter late ; radiculw vix pollicares. 

a 








“To Pegu, in jungle-swamps of Pazwoon doung valley, rare. 
? S- % | -* y 
ae [ FOR THE DISCHARGE OF LONG OveRLAND TELEGRAPIC 


| : LINES, by Lovis ScuwEnDteEr, Esa, = 
[Received 27th January, 1871.) 


. When organizing regular and instantaneous telegraphic — 
 eommunication between the Presidency towns of India, and Riots 
lly between Calcutta and Kurrachee, it was observed — 
padres occurred sufficiently strong to affect the relay of ¢ 
i. station, and giving rise to the so called “ return be 
» discharges* through the relay of the Maen station a 


_ ia well known that an overland telograph line acta aa al : mao 


1¢ manner as a submarine cable, having, however, 


ae 
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_. comparison with the direct worked lines in Europe), still occapy such a 


cause interruption during the whole of « signal, they will, at all 


discharges. Portunately the charges of the Indian Main lines, (#0 sem. Sn . 


and it is, therefore, only this effect that is treated of in the present paper. 
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inconvenient for many reasons, the most tmportant of w c ity. a 
that they are frequently stronger than the signalling ow ; : t ofa . 
far distant station, and consequently throw the relay out of its | 
adjustment, and so make it unfit to receive a calling signal from ? 
such a station. It was, therefore, necessary to devise some simple. 
means by which these discharge currents could be safely elimima=- 
ted from the relay of the sending station,* and it was found that 
for terminal stations a peculiarly constructed key answered the 
purpose best. This key, after each signal sent, by a proper appli- “ 
cation of well tempered springs, makes a momentary contact direct 
with earth, by which the discharge of the line is effected before 
the final contact with earth through the relay is made, and such “3 
keys were supplied to the terminal stations of the Indian main 





= 


‘lines, where they have worked well. But to eliminate the dis= > 


charge currents from the relays of terminal stations is of far less 
importance, than to do so from the relays at translation stations; 
for it is clear that the discharges in translation stations may 
not only be inconvenient, but may momentarily interrupt the line, 
so that the real signal cannot pass on; and even if they do mot- 


a 














may be small in comparison with that of any cable, it is evident that a 





7. , . 
well insulated overland line may shew nevertheless very decided charges and 


= 






time as not to influence in the least our maximum working speed nable 
with the present signalling system (25 to 30 words a minute), = # a signal a 
nt fr CaTentta to Agra arrives there practically at the very miament it 
; gent, The discharges, however, affect most seriously oar ~ 







® The method of a station permanently cutting outéts own relay while send- 
ing has never been adopted in this country, and I bélieve also never will 
for however perfect lines and instruments, and aceomplished employés may be, 
or may become, it is always highly desirable that. iving station d be 
able to call in the sending station at any moment Wuring the transmission of a 
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instruments Secunia not 
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events, produce points instead of bars at the receiving station, 
thereby causing considerable delay and confusion. 

It is true that in principle the arrangement in use at terminal 
stations might also be applied at translation stations, where the 
armatures of the sounders, or any other receiving instruments, act 
as keys; but there are many mechanical difficulties in the way, | 
especially the very small play of these armatures which would 
make such a method unsafe. It was, therefore, decided to use for 
translation stations another discharging arrangement, which I will 
now describe. This arrangement consists of a Siemens’ polarized 
relay with comparatively small resistance, and of a small bobbin 
of wire acting as a shunt to the coils of the relay, which latter may 
appropriately ~be called the ‘* Discharging relay.’”’ The parallel 
circuit of discharging relay and bobbin of wire is interposed be- a 
tween the line to be discharged after each signal and the sendin 
battery. 

The contact screw of the discharging relay is connected with one 
end of the receiving relay, while the axis of the tongue of the dis- 
charging relay is in connection with the other end of the réceiving” 
relay, ¢. ¢. the earth. Such an arrangement may be of course 

_ applied equally well for terminal stations jin place of a dicohintainge 2 

om key, and as the telegraph circuit for two terminal stations. is- of 
_ simpler nature than the translation circuit, it will be clearer to. 
_ explain the action of this discharging arrangement for two terminal ae. 
” stations working direct with each other, as for instance, Caloutta oe. 
iD and Agra. Pes 
me The following diaggam (Fig. 1) will give all the nosonsaty con 


ag -? 
me patotions. = 
CALCUTTA. = 
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R and R’ are the receiving relays, the tongues of anak 









a current is sent, close the circuit of a local battery, containing tho P } 


receiving instrument in the usual manner. 

Ki and K/ are two common telegraph keys, r andr’ the two 
discharging relays, 5 and 5‘ the two bobbins of wire acting as shunts 
to vy and &* respectively. ° 

Suppose Calcutta sends a signal to Agra by pressing the key 
Kon its front contact 1, then a part of the Calcutta signalling 
current passes through r, and if strong enough, attracts the 
relay tongue, pressing it against the contact screw 8, and as 


‘long as contact 1 lasts, contact 3 will exist. But as soon as 


the signal is completed, ¢.¢. when the key leaves contact 1 and 
makes contact 2 all the discharge of the long line would pass 





through the receiving relay R, if contact 3 ceased just before _ 
contact 2 were re-established. This is, however, not the ease, because 





by the application of the shunt 4, in virtue of which an extra cur- 
rent can form itself through the coils of the discharging relay, 
contact 3 is sufficiently prolonged to exist for a moment simul- 
taneously with contact 2, consequently the whole discharge, or at 
least the greatest part of it, has time to pass through contact 3 
direct to earth, instead of going through.the receiving relay R. 
The same process will of course repeat itself at each signal sent, 
and will also be the case when Agra is sending instead of 
Calcutta. P 

Such an arrangement answers the purpose perfectly at Agra on 
the great and important main line between Calcutta—Kurrachee, 
where it has beon in use (in translation) for some time, 

It may be mentioned here that it does not at all interfere with 
the maximum working speed, attainable with our present 7 
of signalling, namely 25—30 words a minufe. 

The yery great prolonging power of suth a shunt not haying 
been known at first, it was thought necessary to assist the prolong- 


_ ing effect by a fine spring of very small play, fixed tothe tongue of 


the discharging relay, But such a spring is not wanted, and it is much 
better to dispense with it, because, however small the play of this 
contact spring may be made, it will always in some measure 
' lessen the sensitive adjustment of the discharging relay. 

: ll 
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££ 
As it was evident that the prolonging effect of the ay Caer 


ent 


eat depend upon its resistance, (supposing the resistance of the 
discharging relay and also all other circumstances were given), 

the following investigation was made in order to accortalg@ee ars 
amount. 

_ Figure 2 represents the simple circuit as obtained from dinky 

! ' den - . 





(i Two bobbins of wire, 7 and b, are connected parallel to thetwo poles 
of a battery EB, the circuit of which may be closed and opened at t will 
by a stopper, 1. Only one of the bobbins, r for instance, contains . 

iron, which becomes a magnet as soon as the battery cirenit is closed. 

When thé circuit is opened, the magnetism in 7 ceases, causing — 

an extra current in (7 + +) which acts in the same direction as the’ 
original pettaauer rrent, and consequently causes the loss of mag-— e 

es netism in > go on much slower, than it would witho rs 

ae such ashunt 4; and therefore, if the m: m inv were | nade 

use of for closing a contact 2, this contaé 

rolonged by such a®shunt. Consequently the question ras § 

3, what must be the agsistance of this shunt, supposelg 

‘everything else were given, in order to make the 1 Saan 

; magnetism a maximum, ¢, ¢. ae prolonging offe of the s sh un 

. Eegards contact 2 greatest. | os pats 

That for a given + a certain 4 does exist for ‘whieh: ‘the. ox 

_ ewrent, or its equivalent the remanent mega is @ satel ‘ 

fol ows r soex! ae _— for instance ‘the: resista 
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netism produced in r by idl the battery F .. | b 
greatest. On the other hand, if the resistance of ped honbl ts 
were taken as infinitely small, then, (though there would be be a " ‘ 
best possible channel for an extra current), no such current ¢ 

be established, because no original current would pass through or 
“and therefore no magnetism in r could have been develo yed. 
Knowing. therefore, that for 5 — » and forb = o the extra > ae 
is = 0, it follows that there must be one or more val s of 5 

_ between these limits, for which the ext ra current is ‘maximum. 
' However, the function, by which this extra current, or better the — fe 





anent magnetism in r, is expressed, is of such a nattire, that it a8 “4 
has only one maximum, and this can easily be calouleset: since a 
all the laws detefmining it are perfectly wn. 
In diagram 2 we will designate b the esi 
bobbin producing the magnetism (which in the dischar 
rangement represents the resistance of the coils of the di : =*- 
relay) ; and for brevity we may suppose that the whole resistance i 
between the points pand g through r is used or a 
magnetism. 7 a ae . 4 4 
" Suppose also— ¥ » Art” 
nm the number of convolutions in 7; 
‘x the resistance of the bobbin acting as a shunt to r, and Ox= 
tending between p and gq; 
’ _& the electromotive force producing the original current ; <a 
ithe resistance between the points p and g r ugh the battery oh. 
- including the resistance of the battery ; . a 
us the Se fhich passes through r, when 1 is closed is— 4q 


‘CG=5 as 
































iv tel pre > 
tly the magnetism m, developed in » by C is: 
Ca=—E-, aoe — 
a Se ae +r »” a - 
~ | ~ _ ae Se ie wire, filling the given space of 7 





bobbin r, constant for any diameter whatever, and neglecting the 
5 — of the necessary insulating covering of the wire in com- — 
, sion with its diameter, we may sunstibnte for n the value = 





P 
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€ Thus we have— = = : 
x 
m — EConst 7-7 v 
The ceasing of this magnetism, after the battery circuit a 
instantaneously opened at 1, must be considered as the ca or 
producing an extra current in the closed circuit (7 -+- 2), ae 
’ extra current in its turn reproduces magnetism in the iron bar in 
the coil ». This whole process of course occupies time, howevér short 
it may be and goes on steadily. But it will lead apparently. to the 
same result for 6ur purpose, if we suppose that the cessation of the — 
original magnetism produces instantancously the whole extra curren 
and that the extra current, (or better an average value of it, since it 
_ is variable as regards tint) is used for producing fresh magnetism 
- “im the iron bar of the ooil r. Under these circumstances it is- 
-"“yFeasonable to take a proportional quantity of the original mag- ~ 
“netism as the new electromotive force for producing the extra 
current ©’ in the circuit with the resistance r -- #. 
Therefore we have 


C' = E Const —_ oi wee ———— 
fi(r+e)trael( + 2) 2 

and this expression multiplied by the number of convolutions, n, 
gives us the remanent magnetism m’, or as nm = Const 4/7, 


ian ee aa 


2. AG +0) +e ee® 

. Now it is evident that the prolonging effect, #. ¢. the time during 
y which the bar of iron keeps perceptibly notized after the in- 
_stantaneous opening : of the battery circuit, must increase Fg m’, 
consequently by inaking m’a maximum, the prolonging*effect of 

e arrangement must “also be greatest. eer Bes therefor e% ‘ 
above ptpaomicn pal m’, x ae” as varriable, we the usual 5 


f corresponding to eRe maximum of mm, 


hector SRS pea: +r) * ties ia 
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In the application to a 
resistance including the resist 
tant receiving relay, while r is 
ging relay. aca 
order to weaken as little as possible the signalling cw 7 vs 
by the introduglaas of such a bagged pend we take vin ; 










\c pe of grit battery and ¢ 
» resistance of the coils of t 
























~ * 


safety ough the given line resistance, and if Discharging’ m 
no is of a good constr? tion, this 7 can always be ‘neglected in 
= “parison with L - 
Therefore we have \from formula (IT) 
iH ae 
Or to make the prolonging “effect of the shunt a maximums sts 
tance must be equal to the resistance of the coils of the dis 


This law will hold good for any long overland “Telegraph 


XN = RIG oh 2) trahd e+ oe 























= 22 (l + r) 422 dim aN -. 
N* oN de ~ da i 
clin ES 
~ ie 
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c= fr i ee - 
a d?m sh Qa( lr) S24 
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_ which is alwna gative for a positive value of 2, 
The phehitnlase, (formula I) is to be considered as representing the rema-— 
nent magnetism in the closed circuit (7 + »), no matter by which of the two coils 
is produced ; thus m’ must necessarilybe symmetrical as ards 

Be. But having selected one of the two coils by which m', the re 
, ts to be produced, it is at once fixed *hich of the two coils mu 
in order to find the maximum of wm’. If, for instance, r 
‘ loping m’, while w agte us shunt only, neither producisg 
enetism, then the shunt # must be taken as variable 


r 
fi@t+ea)+ rztir+e«} 


f OS have to be differentiated, giving that value of r which represents a 
 maximom,of wt, developed by #; just the case to be avoided as much as 
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ee and it is only for a long line that a discharging arrangement 
' is required. w 


_ As regards the absolute value of +, it was found that 200 8. U, 


















using a Siemens’ polarized relay, were quite large enough, Such 
The shunt itself, even without having iron im it, produces an 
. @xtra current which is in the same direction in the shunt, as the 
primary current, and consequently opposes the rent pro- 
duced by the coil r in the closed cireuit (r ++ x). . <a 
. In order to*have, therefore, the action of the coil ra 
to make the latter of the thinnest possible German ytes Wire, and 
wind it on a large bobbin with the convolutions as far distant from 
one another as possible. Another method would be to wind the 
In conclusion I may mention that the longest main line in India 
is the one between Calcutta and Kurrachee 1,700 miles in length 
which has been worked direct now for more than two yet 3,—Agra 
season, when the lines up-country often have an insulation of more 
than 200 millions 8S. U. per mile, it is possible to work this enor- 
mous distance altogether direct without Agra in translation; but— 
of the great length the charge becomes so large as to reduce the 
speed to less than 15 words a minute, while by having Agra in 
translation the speed, if only the signalling system would allow :. 


a relay works safely with 30 Minotti’s cells through 10,000 S, 
lessened by the extra current, produced by th) shunt, is is necessary 
aw bifilarly. 
(which is about at the middle) only in translation. D dry 
practically nothing would be guined by this, since then on account 
it, would reach to upwards of 60 words a minute. 












* 
. ~ 


Note,) } Mr. A Cappel, 2 eo er on the Central London Office of thie, lect 
International Telegraph Company, states that a shunt in cor fon 
electro-magnet for disch one of the cables was made use 3 oo 
= 1867, and was pronounced to him by Mr. Culley as an invention of One | 
the Telegraph clerks. sage Soden e the first application of the extra 
current for this purpose, but I am not aware wh Bb sunple eects 
he cage boon pow d for overland telegraph lines. 
r. Cappel say 
“The vation ‘of the zinc current, (necessary to outralize, 
‘Signal sent, the positive discharge of the cuble), can be regulated 
résistance of tho shunt, but no definite law or conclusion 
arrived at on the subject,” 
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Descriptions oF THE arscres OF ALYOAINA «kNOWN TO emai es 
Knast Hin nanors,— by Mason H. H. Gopwrx-Avsren, FP.” 
G. 5., Dy. Supt. Topogr. Survey of India. r 


- [With plates IIT-V. ] : 
[Reseived 2nd Dee., read 7th December, 1870.] ee 
species now described were all obtained by myself in | 
portions of the hills south of the Assam valley, im-_ : 
cluding the Garo, Khasi, Jaintia and N. Cachar Districts, as far east 
as the Burrail range jon the borders of the Naga Hills. They vir 
leave perhayis but few undiscovered forms of Alycet from that part . 
of the country.—I have figured all the species, including the 
described by Messrs. Benson and W. T. Blanford, save one Gr 
two, and added a list which brings the number of species op 
to 17. * 
In Presenting this paper I must acknowledge to very great bd 
nssi I have at all times received from the Messrs. H. F. ; 
and — 7. Blanford, and recall the pleasure of those mornings 
when eather with the latter my collection of A/ycet was compared | 
with his fine set, and all doubts regarding their identification set 
at rest. 

This very distinct group of the Cyclophoride cannot I think be — 
divided in the way proposed by Benson. The only distinct sub-genus x 
that will stand would appear to be Divryz ; all other distinguish- — 
ing points whether of form, sculpture, constriction, umbilicus, cre 
nulation of the peristome, vary so much in the different species 
that we find no corrélation constant. The simple smooth form of 7 
the whorl between the peristome and sutural tube and that cross-) 

ed by a distinct ridge would seem to be the only well marked ae 
tinctions we can seize on, and even here we have a passage as hewn 
in some specimens of 4. scu/ptilis and A. ertspatus, ~ . 
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Alycmus conicus, n. sp, Plate ITI, fig. 1. 
Z Shell narrowly umbilicated, turbinate, thick, translucent, we 
_— eorneous, Reon or white, quits smooth, with shiny lustre in 4 esh 
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portion of the last whorl, the sculpture terminating abruptly both 
in front and behind wjth the exceptionof some raised strie close 
behind the termination of the sutural tube ; indistinct ribbing near 
the umbilicus. Spire conoid, apex obtuse; suture impressed ; ° 
whorls 4-4}, rounded, last very slightly swollen, constricted and 
enlarging slightly again near the aperture. Constriction smooth, 
rather short ; sutural tube moderate commencing at *045 inch dis- 


* tance from the mouth. Aperture slightly oblique, a perfect circle ; 
peristome double, thick, inner continuous, projecting, slightly ex- 
-* panded, the outer retrorelict. Operculum horny, multispiral, con- 





a 
=>": 
+ 





»cave in front; smooth behind, no central boss\ 

Ordinary size.—Major diam. 0-12” to 0:13".—Minor diam. 0+1 1”, 
—Alt. 0-10° to 0-11”. Diam. of aperture 0-06’.—Sutural’ tube, 
02045". - 

Habitat. Was abundant on the Limestone Hill east of Kopili 

river, North Cachar District, and was occasionally also found in 
other places, but rare. ‘ 
* This shell is very close to _A lyceus vestitus, W. Blanford, but 
differs in its smaller, size, the upper whorls being quite smooth, 
and in the ribbing near the sutural tube being more strongly and 
coarsely marked and in ending abruptly with it. 


>» 
Alycteus diagonius, n. sp. Pl. ITT, fig. 2. Fx 
. Shell closely umbilicated, turbinate, thin, translucent, pale am- 
ber or pinkish colour, finely but distantly costulated on the two last 
whorls, closely so on the inflated portion of the last. ' Spire conoid, 
_ apex blunt, suture well impressed, whorls 4, rounded, constricted 
_ losely near base of, the sutural tube, then swelling largely to- e 
_ wards the mouth, the commencement of the swell forming a diago- 
_nmalor recurved ridge above. Constriction smooth, sutural tube we, 
0°053 inch ; aperture diagonal, circular, peristome sinuate, double, 









' inner lip continuous, outer expanded, sli 
and partially concealing it. 
Operculum concave in front, convex behind with a 
boss or neucleus. | 
_ Major diam. 0+145’.—Minor diam, 0*120 .—Alt. 
‘of aperture, 0°75”. 


ghtly reflected at umbilicus — 
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Habitat. The Diyung valley, north of Asild, in N. Cachar Dis- 
trict. : . a 

This shell is at first sight, very like 4. jebes, Bs., but can easily 
be distinguished by its much narrower umbilicus, its more polished 
surface and less expanded mouth, . 

A small variety of this shell was obtained and deseryes special 
notice. The striation is wanting throughout, and the ecostylation on = : 
the swollen portion of the last whorl is somewhat shorter ; in these “ , 
characters it approaches very neur to 4. nitidus, W. Blanford, 
from Arakan, but the recuryed rib is in this last species much less® ‘. 
developed. | 





Alycseus pusillus, n. sp. Pl. ITI, fig. 3. o Bei A 

Shell depressly turbimate, moderately umbilicated, thin, trans- 
Iucent, vitreous, pale horny, smooth, rarely shewing any signs of 
costulation, the sculpture.when present is very fine and distant}, 
closely and regularly ribbed on the expansion of the last whorl, - 
also within the umbilicuss Spire depressly conoid, apex blunt, 
suture moderately impressed, whorls 34, the last scarcely swollen. 
Constriction very slight, smooth, sutural tube yery short and thick ; 
aperture oblique, round, peristome double, inner continuous, both 
lips expanded. Operculum thin, horny, transparent, multispiral, 
slightly concave and without central boss at back. 

Major diam. 0°09°.—Minor diam. 0:075".—Alt. 0°055".—Diam, 
of aperture, 0-°085”.—Sutural tube, 0-012". - 

Habitat. This shell was first found by me near Jawai, it is an 
abundant form in some localities, especially on the banks of the 
Kopili river on the road from Jawai to Asali, vid Sufai. | 

The species is very similar to 4. Aumdlis described by Mr. W. T. 
Blanford, from Akouktoung, Burma, but this last is a larger, thicker 
shell, and the outer lip is reflected near the umbilicus which is not sor — 
open, as in the new shell above described. On a comparison of the 
Alyeei in Mr, W. T. Blanford’s collection and those obtained by 
me, A. Aumilis also turned up; I had previously noted they shell — RA 
as differing from //. pusidlus. Ms 


- 











* “y 
A. humilis is common at Nongting in the Jaintia hills; it has” 
nosy also been pound. in the W. Khasi Hills, andas far east as the Jhiri ° 
oe A etl + | 
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xiver on the border of Munipiir; in this last locality the form is 
| again slightly different with a shorter constriction, and approaches 
ie A. conicus, 1. “P- : 


i. - 
’.& 


Alyesous Khasiacus, n. sp. Pl. III, fig. 4. 
Shell sub-turbinately d epressed, openly umbileated, ‘teaneluante 
' yarying, much in colour from horny amber to pink and dark red 
. browns, a shining surface, very finely striated under lens, very 
a minute ribbing on the swell of-the last wht; in some specimens, 
a faint costulation is seen. Spire depressedly conoid, apex very 
blunt, often darker coloured than rest of the shell. Suture impressed, 
whorls 4, well rounded, last moderately swollen, sharply constrict- 
éd and again®enlarging into two vertical ridges, that nearest the 
mouth being the least developed, and onky extending across the 
upper portion of the whorl, being cut off by the peristome. Con- 
“striction smooth, sutural tube very short and thick at the base. 
- Aperture oblique, round, slightly angulate above. Peristome more 
Or Jess distinctly double, inner continueus, outer slightly expanded. — 
ulum multispiral, very concave in front, convex behind, no 





boss. ise 
» Major diameter, 0°15”, —Minor diam. 0-13”. Alt. 0-09". —Diam: ma 
of aperture 0°07".—Sutural tube, 0-025". ets c 







“ 


ae ’ Habitat. On the highest parts of the Khasi and Jaintia Hts, ? 
. abundant. ; 
-. ~ ‘The very short tube and very fine ribbing on the last weeks ar a3 
abe plain surface of the rest of the shell, combine to male this — 
a very distinct and well marked species of the genus Alycaus. — mas. | Re q 
a A variety has the * aperture less circular, with a poms = tek ta 
below, in every other respect it is identical, but a oe a 
‘and found in Shillong hill station were of this last L type. 

























Atoms crenatus, no. sp. Plato III, fig, 5.. 
ogni umbilicated, depressedly tony viz 
peels horny or white, ab ERY ots 
Fin old | shel » with very 
lose ribbing on the 










of the 1 
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ed, the last moderately swojlen, constricted glose to base of sutura | 
tube, with a marked subvertical ridge just behind the mouth 
Constriction smooth, sutural tube long, rather thick, —epestaenen : 
oblique; peristome pone, deeply waved on the upper and outer” 
but not on the columellar margin, outer lip small, slightly expanded. — 
Operculum multispiral, concave in front, with a small projecting 
boss at the back. 

Animal pale coloured, tentacles dark brown. 

Major diam. 0°18".—Minor diam. 0°16".—Alt, 0° 11”.—Diam. of 
aperture 0-08".—Suthyal tube, 0: 75", | -— 

Habitat. On Burrail Range, N. Cachar, at about 5000 feet. 

Near A. plectocheilus, but much larger, the ridge more distant from 
the peristome and the latter more expanded. In g@me specimens, ~ 
the edges of tlte outer whorls in the operculum are much raised and 
bent inwards, as in Cyathopoma. 


Alycewmus crispatus, no. sp. Pl. LV, fig. 1. 

Shell moderately umbilicated, turbinate, rather thin, pale horny 
with fine sub-distant plicate costulation on the upper part oft 
whorls near the suture, smoother below, finely and closely ribbed 
en the swollen portion of the last whorl. Spire conoidal, apex rather 
acute, suture well impressed. Whorls 4, rounded, the last moder-" — 
ately swollen at the side, next constricted and smooth for a short. | 
distance, then traversed by a‘slightly recurved ridge, more deve- 
loped in somo AU no than in others, witha nearly smooth 






interval behin& the mouth, but gradually becoming impressed 
with longitudinal undulations near the peristome. Sutural tube 
moderate. Aperture diagonal, waved on the outer and upper 
margms. Peristome thickened, irregularly double, expanding 
with 4 or 5 deep undulations on the right side, extending from 
the point of junction with the last whorl to the base of the 
aperture ; the inner salient angles strongly projecting in aged spe- 
cimens. Operculum multispiral, thickened, convex behind, very ~— 





ae eee sont. 


“Habitat. Khasia, Jaintia and N,Cachar Hills, abundant, 
© Phis form is a close ally of A/yceus sculptilis, Ba. A variety was 
btai Ei sis sastern side.of the Hill ranges near Asdli £0, aaa 
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figured in Pl. iv, fig. 3; it differs from, Benson’s Burmese species 
in having a well marked ridge on the constriction and an expanded 
peristome to which there is no tendency in A. sculptilis, Bs. 


Aryexvs Iveramt, W. BIf., var. Plate IV, fig. 3. 

Differs from the deseribed fiesa from Arakan, in the mouth be- 
ing larger, and there is a tendency to undulation on the outer mar- 
gin of the peristome, generally 2 notches are present, 

Major diameter, 0:24".—Minor diam. 0- 24". 
of aperture 0-11".—Sutural tube, 0-09”. ‘a 

Habitat. Neighbourhood of Asalu, N. Cachar Hills, 

This shell assimilates in some respects 4. prosectus, Bs. 





.—Diam, 
. 


Arxyczvs Incramt, var. Nagaensis, Plate V, fig. 2. 

Shell depressedly pioboas. openly umbilicated, thick, slightly 
translucent white, generally covered with a thin muddy coating, 
finely and sharply costulated throughout. Spire depressly conoid, 
apex blunt, suture impressed, whorls 4, rounded, the last ohtiere 

lien, constriction close to the base of sutural tube, slightly 
swelling again towards the mouth, quite smooth, sutural tube yery 
long and thin, Aperture oblique, circular, peristome double, both 
: lips close and slightly expanded. Operculum black, smooth and 
concave in front, convex at back, with a central boss. 

Major diam, 0°20".—Minor diam. 0-32”.—Alt. 0:29".—Diam. of 
aperture 0°15".—Sutural tube, 0°15”. 

Habitat. Neighbourhood of Aséld, rather 7 in its distribu- 
tion, but then abundant, 


‘aa Its well costulated surface distinguishes it from the preceding — 















varietygof A. Ingraimi. « y 
” Alycsus Jaintiacus, no. sp. Pl. V, fig. 3. apy o a 
: s Shell sub-obtusely perfor ated, turbinate, pale amber or « 3 P= - 


Bee me 
' re 


_ smooth, finely ribbed on the swollen portion of the last who: a 
Sees snb-distint ribbing behind the termination of the s 1 
ube. Spire conoid, apex blunt, suture ingen i nya 
ded, last very slightly swollen, then x onstrioted, 
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round. Peristome deeply waved within ; salient angles between 
the undulations nodose, mMmner lip continudus, outer reflected con- 


siderably near the umbilicus. 

Major diam. 0°15’.—Minor diam, 0- Soe —Alt. 0°10".—Diam. of © 
aperture 0:07", 

Habitat. Obtained in Nongjinghi Hill, Jaintia; by no means | 
abundant. . . ; 





Auyomus otrrnorvs, Bs. var. Pl. V, fig. 6 

This is a closely allied shell to Benson's type, differing, however, 
in its smaller size, ee sculpture and in having very fine lines 
of sculpture on the coristriction, close behind the peristome. 

Major diam, 0°13’.—Minor diam. 0-10’.—Alt. 0°14"—Diam, of — 
aperture with the peristome, 0-06". 

Habitat. Wooded slopes of the Maugut river and Marangksi 
Peak, Jaintia Hills, rather a rare shell. The same variety of 
Alyceus otiphorus was also obtained in N. Burmah by Dr. Anderson, 
when proceeding with the mission to Yunan. 


Atyezvs scutptiiis, Bs, *. 
This species was found at Mao Kasa, differing in no respect from 
Burmese specimens of that shell. 
List of known Alycot from Khasi Hill ranges, 
A. CUDROPUS, BONS. VEPs sccers conde cc csncngececcsscscnscscton congescecented ke Vy mins Ga 


As Graphtcus, Wi. Bll ci dec ossviecec ste senncs ssocce codcccvccccccsesss seocuec aa Vy Mis Oa 
Ms CHAMGLES, THO. GE cckcne sce ceccvccne cecend se vsdses se6esetnt queens ceheue As Ray Ia 


A. Taintiacus, 09} SP... ses-rrcaever see ceecereeneneree cer creeeseatceecersesee DL V, fig, 3. 
A. crispatus, n. 6), Var. gob can baglake ons Subs 608 seni secccoreok . LV, fig, 3 
A. crispatus, ah (eypiea,) supnus bientdune-sadeaes Weisnsces eosces Kl, IV, fig. 1. 
A. Ingrami, W. BI, var.. isd sea vedees nceeunees <t pes ene seme sane sank te: 0p ye 
A. Ingrami, W. BLf., var. Wasnenstll ses aah sat ob Veg au anades™eataiaas Earae fig. 2. 
A. prosectus, Bena... fonaehne eap'ssqanecacs™ scncss tan deadehgubaehseusnae Asn he ME UEe 
A, pusillus, NO. BP. .1. -s+ eee eee: wpeoes casnes seen see cee apeee ee tenes ocooee Pl], IT, fig. 3, 


A. COMTCUS, TIO. BP oso ove ica sce sarescnevecsescsesecet nacee sevessccscesee ssek by LALy Mig, Ay 

AT RaObaIAL, WBMP." s.5 00 sas ese se 9 nse one os0 cersencnsses say conse anes LV Mae 

A, hebes, Benson, «10-44 sores ceeenece ee seeeenees edu tes echoes bveeceeseetes, PL IV, fig. 5. 

A. diagonius, no. BPP ine eneeeesen nnn nen ensues awarenens vas ree enereteenseseneesed dy Ill, fig. 2. 

TAI OBEGCUS, TO. BPs cic 00 sevens cece one 100 ces cecvccccccen cocccceseveccsek be LLMs fig. 4, 
A. (Dioryw) urnula, Senate, se rename seeeenveetscresecctenens tueeeteneesseeek le Wy fig, 

_ A, sculptilis, Bs. ' rn 

A humilis, W. BL, 
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Whilst employed investigating the present state of the fresh-— 
water fisheries of India, one of the first subjects which engaged 
my attention, was the completion, as far as practicable, of detailed 
descriptions of the fishes’ inhabiting those localities, appending 
their native names whenever procurable. 

The following papers are transcripts from those notes which, 
however, still contain many a gap that will have to be filled im, 
whilst several of the enumerated species, wh8n rediscovered, will 
also haye to be redescribed. Still it appears desirable to publish 
them in this incomplete form, in the hope that additional informa- 
tion may bo obtained from others who are interested in the enquiry, 
so as to render it possible at some future date to complete an illus- 
trated Manual of the fishes of India. The reason why the Carps 
have been chosen as the first family is merely, because they are 
the most important in an economic point of view; and the cyprr- 
win for the samo cause are placed before the HoMALOPTERINA and 


COBITIDIN 4. . 
i3 
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Pits At the present time the Fish-fauna ef large portions of India is 
; almost unknown; this is more especially evident in the Bombay 

Presidency, where only Colonel Sykes has written on the fresh- 
wator fishes, and his published notes embrace less than fifty species 
from the Decean, twenty of which are very insufficiently described. 

The ichthyology of most of the Tlill-ranges remains still to ba 

discovéred, whilst specimens for the local Museums from every 

locality are greatly needed. 
The literature of the Carps of India is extremely scanty, being 

as follows: Russell, in 1803, in his ‘* Fishes of Vizagapatam” only 

records three, all of which probably belong to a single species. 
| Hamilton Buchanan in 1822, in the ‘“ Fishes of tho Ganges” 

records ninety-five carps, but amongst them are several varieties. 

McClelland in 1839, in the “‘ Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal” published a Memoir on the “ Inprarx Cyrrintp.2,” record- 

ing one hundred and thirty-two species, many of which are con- _ 

sidered in these pages as synonyms. Ooelonel Sykes in 1831, wrote 

his “ Wishes of the Dykhun” published in 1841, in the « Transac- 

tions of the Zoological Society of London ;” in it he records twenty- 

seven carps, the majority of which are insufficiently described. 
i Valenciennes in 1834, in Belanger’s «“ Voyage aux Indes Orien- 
- tales” describes a few carps, Cuvier and Valenciennes in 1842< 
_ 1844, in their “ Histoire natifrelle des poissons”’ give many Indian 
Cyrrinipm, but species sometimes ocettr more than once, and a 
_ Occasionally in different genera, FY fF a 
a Dr. Jerdon, in 1849, in the ** Madras Journal of Lit. and | 
_ Science” wrote two papers on the “ Fresh-water Fishes of. South- 


’*. 
| 
| 


5 ern India”’ describing sixty-two species of carps, personally 5 
_ collected, ten of which ¢pparently were previously unknown, — Dr $e 
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Dr. Giinther, F. R. S., at once accorded me leave to examine 
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most claborate work on this subject is cogtained in the ‘I < 
of the British Museum” by Dr. Giinther, who in 1868, ne = 7 

seventh volume, gives about 202 Indinn Cyprinoid fishes. Bes des 
the foregoing, the works of Linnweus and Bloch, as well as more 
casual authors contain remarks on some of the Indian carps, and 
these will be referred to under the head of the respective species. i 

My collections of carps have boen personally made in the follow- — 
ing localities : Calicut, also Vithri in the Wynaad, as well as Cochin — 
and the neighbouring districts in Malabar; the Neilgherries and — 
the rivers around their bases; the Kistna at Kurnool; the Cau- = 
very and Coleroon for some miles above and below Trichino- | 
poly, and likewise along the coast route between Tanjore and 
Combaconum up to Madras; from Musulipatam through the 
Kistna and Godavery districts to Coconada; from Gopaulpore 
through Berhampore, Ganjam, Cuttack and Orissa to Caleutta; from 
Rangoon through the Bassein district, and along the Irrawaddi 
to Mandalay ; the Pegu river through the Sittoung district to 
Moulmein, Tal and Mergui. 

I have also received collections, containing carps, made by H. BH. 
Thomas, Esq, Madras Civil Service, from South Canara; Mr. 
Assistant Apothecary Everard, from Trichoor in the Cochin district; 
the Rev. H. Baker, from the Cottyam Hills in Travancore; Mr, 
Vernéde, from the slopes of the Neilgherries; J. Burnett, Esq., F 
from the Wynaad; Mr: Apothecary Huffton from Areot; De, 
Nash from Mereara; Colonel Puckle from Mysore; Dr. Shortt, 
Wallajabad and Mysore; by Mr. Davies, from the Hill ranges | 
above Akyab, through Colonel Stevenson; by Major Sladen at 
Mandalay ; and likewise some species dads Vibet and Darjeeling 
eollected by Dr. Stoliczka. . 

As regards Museums, I have received every facility from Dr, J. 
Anderson in making a thorough examination of the specimens im 
the Indian Museum at Calcutta. At Madras, I was unable to 
obtain leave from the Curator to inspect the fishes in that Institu- 
tion, neither had an appeal to the local Government a more fortu= 
nate result. Returning to Europe for a short period on sick leave, : 








ut collection of fishes in the British, Museum. 
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sions could not be considered natural qnes, whilst, if artificial, they 
can never permanently stand. 

The last undivided dorsal ray is variously formed, from being 
articulated to an osseous one which latter may be smooth or denti- 
culated, but all these forms are sometimes found in a single genus, 
as Larbus. The anal fin sometimes shows peculiarities as in 
the Barbus apogon, C. and V., where the undivided rays are * 
spinate. 

Scales, simply as regards teil size, unless conjoined to other 
characteristics, cannot by themselves be taken as a reason for mak- . 
ing genera, because large, moderate, and small-sized scales are all 
occasionally found represented in a single genus. But certain mo- 
difications may exist, as in the mountain barbels, Oreinus and 
Schizothoraz, where a row of tiled séales enclose the vent and base of 
the anal fin; or portions of the body may bo naturally left scale- 
less. 

The lateral line has been employed as one of the signs for the 
formation of groups, according to its position, as along the middle 
of the side, or near the abdominal edge ; it is not here employed 
for such a purpose, because its complete existence in some species 
seems of but little importance: thus in the genera Barbus, or Bari- 
lius, it may be present, or partially absent, sometimes ceasing after 
proceeding along but very few rows of scales, 

As to the internal characters, the skeleton forms one of the most 
important features, respecting which much still remains to be 
investigated in the Indian carps, and the same remarks apply to e 
_ the internal organs. 7 as 
The pharyngeal teeth are in from one to three series, but shades a 
‘numbers alone do not alfvays suffice for the definition of even genera: 
ie thus in the Chela’s some have them in two and others in three ro} a 
ae Even the form of those teeth is not invariably similar in all the spe : 
_ ies of the same genus: thus in the Rohtee microlepis, Blyth, t B«.. 
teeth have serrations on their edges and the two largest of the 7 
anterior row are molarform, whereas crooked and ese >) paar 
the rule in the genus. Likewise as the teeth are eciohee is, be ng 
an gs Jai dt duet beon,ghasaaas eae ted witl 
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Lastly unrecognised species which have been collected into = 

genus termed Gymnostomus* appear to consist ‘of specimens of Z tid ; 


Cirrhina and Rashora ; the genus is consequently suppressed, — = 


Family, Cyproyip2. 


Branchiostegals threo : pseudo-branchise gonerally fF 
* Body oblong or elongated: abdomen usually soundeaic: 
if compressed and cutting, destitute of ossicles. Margin’ < 
the upper jaw formed by the intermaxillaries. Opercles a 
four pieces. Mouth toothless, but from one to three rows of 
teeth in the inferior pharyngeal bones, which mgr are strong, 
free, and parallel to the branchial arches. A single rayed 
dorsal fin. Head scaleless, body scaled or scaleless, never _ 
vered by osseous plates, No“ culde sac” to the hg 
no pyloric appendages. Air Bladder if present large; it may ei . 
be divided by a constriction into an anterior and posterior © 
portion, neither of which are er@losed by bone (crrmixine): ss 
or into two lateral portions, partially or entirely enclosedin a is | 
bony capsule, (conrmipin®): or absent (HOMALOPTERIN®), 






_ 





= 





Geographical distribution.—Carps are found in the fresh-waters of 
the Old World and North America. In India and Burma the 
are exceedingly numerous and of very diversified forms. During — 

_ the hot months a few of the species appear to sstivate, remaining — 
in the mud of ponds and perhaps of rivers, until the return of the 
monsoon or rainy senson. Some of the COBITIDIN”: seem to possess 


. i ed 


aerial respiration. 





* © Leuciscous rubripes, Jerdon, M. J. L. and Se., 1849, p. 323, from the 
Rawery river, nires rediscovering and redescribiig, the description and ori- 
fignre would make it aa follows :— : 
DR, At, LL. 1. 45, L. tr. 12. aur 
- Length of head 4 ; of candal 4 ; height of body } of the total length. ry Z 
_ Eyes :—Diameter 3 of length of head. oe, 
; | Profile of back slizhtly arched: Two barbels, Month very slightly ob! 
arises above the interspace between the ventral and anal 









stead ht. 
Colonrs.— iene above, golden on the aides, silvery Se * 
with black : pectorals yellow; veutral and at 
m ; cuudal pink in the contre, yellow srtecusiietee re ° 


1 sng specimen procured, 6 inches long. i ats. lt 
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, SYNOPSIS OF GENERA. 
A. Abdomen rounded, not trenchant. 

a. Dorsal fin commencing nearly opposite the ventral. Anal short (5 

to 7 branched rays). | 

” 1, ZLsilorhynchus, 0 barbels. Mouth inferior, transverse. Lips 
thick, entire, reflected from off both jaws, leaving them exposed as 
sharp transverse ridges, but without any horny covering. Dorsal 
fin short (7 branched rays), without osseous ray. Anal short, outer 
pectoral rays unbranched. Scales of moderate size, none on the 
chest. Lateral line complete. #engal. 

2. Aayoa, 4 barbels. Mouth inferior, transverse, and surround- 
ed by a large sucker formed by both lips. Dorsal fin short, @ 
branched rays) without osseous ray. Anal short. Pharyngeal teeth’ 
in 3 rows. Scales of moderate size,"“none on the chest. Lateral ling 
complete. ? Northern India. 

3. Discognathus, 4 or 2 2 barbels. Mouth inferior, transverse and 
having a sucker on the lower lip only. Dorsal fin short (8 branch- 
ed rays), without osseous ray. Anal short. Pharyngeal teethin 3 
rows. Scales of moderate size. Lateral line complete. Aste and 
part of Africa. 

4. Labeo, 4 or 2 or 0 barbels. Mouth anterior or even inferior, 
some with a lateral lobe to the snout: lips thick, one or both with 
‘aninner transverse-fold, and mostly fringed, usually a horny 
covering to inside of lower lip. Dorsal fin of varying length (from 
8 to 24 branched rays), without osseous ray. Anal short. Pharyn- 

__-—s geal teeth in 3 rows. Scales large, moderate, or of small eine. 
Lateral line complete. TZhroughout Asia. — 
5. Osteochilus, 4° or 2 barbels. Mouth nearly inferior; 1 I “a 
| thick, fringed, or crenulated, but the lower reflected from off ho ‘< 
mandible, leaving it exposed as a sharp, transverse ridge. is rs a i 
» fin of moderate length (from 10 to 20 branched rays), wit rout pe 
osseous ray. Anal short, (5 to 6 branched rays). Pharyngeal — 
tecth in 3 rows. Scales of moderate size. Lateral line cox 
Burma and EF. I. Archipelago. 
6, Cirrhina, 4, 2, or 0 barbels. Mouth Wedeattl 
DEAD inside symphysis of lower jaw, lips thin, upper ‘one#f 
ae edge of lower jaw sharp, with a ante up Sar te ny 
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undivided ray osseous and serratéd. 


__ ihside lower jaw. 
sneaks ite last undivided ray osseous and. serrated. Anal short. 
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covering. Dorsal fin of vacying length, (from 8 to 25 


rays), without osseous ray. Anal sho#. Pharyngeal teeth in 3 rows. 
Seales large, moderate, or of small size. Lateral line complete, 
India, Burma and E. I. Archipelago. 

7. Carassits, 0 barbels. Mouth anterior, arched and rather 
narrow, lips thin. Dorsal fin moderately long (from 16 to 18” 
branched rays), its last undivided ray osseous and serrated. Anal — 
fin short. Pharyngeal teeth in one row. Scales of moderate size. 
Lateral line complete. Hurope and Asia. 

8. Semiplotus, 0 barbels. Mouth wide, transverse, a knob in-- 
side symphysis of lower jaw, very slight motile powers in the up- 
per jaw. Dorsal fin long (from 20 to 25 branched rays), its last 
Anal short, (6 to 7 branched 
rays). Pharyngeal teeth in 3 réws. Scales large. Lateral line com- 








plete. Assam and Akyab. ~ 
9, Cutla, 0 barbels. Mouth anterior, no upper lip ; a moveable 
articulation at symphysis of lower jaw, no tuberele. Dorsal fin 


moderately long (14 branched r@¥s), without osseous ray. Anal 
short. Phary ngeal teethin 5 rows. Scales of moderate size. Lateral 
line complete. From the Kistna throughout Bengal and Burma to 
qu. in 
10. Afola, 0 barbels. Mouth rather wide, antero-lateral, with the 
lower jaw somewhat prominent. Dorsal fin short (5 to 9 branched 
rays), without osseous ray. Anal short. Pharyngeal teeth in 3 rows, 
Seales small. Lateral line complete or incomplete. Jndia and 


_ Burma. 


ll. Barbus, 4, 2, or 0 barbels. Mouth arched, closely invested 


by the lips, which may have leathery lobes, but no inner fold, 
or horny covering. Dorsal fin short (7 to 9 branched rays), its last 


undivided ray being either osseous and serrated, or entire, or else 
articulated. Anal short (5 to 6 branched rays), its second undivided 
ray mny be osseous. Pharyngeal teeth in 3 rows. Scales of vary- 
ing size. Lateral line complete or incomplete. Asia, &e. 

12. Schixothorar, 4 barbels. Mouth arched, antero-inferior, 
mandibles neither broad nor flattened, usually a horny co : 
Dorsal fin rather short (7 to 9 branched rays), 







la 
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Pharyngeal teeth in 3 rows. Scales vegy small, the vent and base 
of anal fin in a sheath of tiled scales. Lateral line complete. 
Mountain streams af Himalayas, Cashmere, Nepaul and Afghanistan. 
13. Oretnus, 4 barbels. Mouth transverse, inferior ; mandibles, 
» short, broad, flat and loosely joined together at the symphysis, 
usually a horny covering inside lower jaw. Dorsal fin short (7 to 
8 branched rays), with its last undivided ray osseous and serrated. 
Anal short. Pharyngeal teeth in 3 rows. Scales very small, the 
yent and base of anal fin in a sheath of tiled seales. TLateral line 
complete. J/fountain streams of Himalayas, Cashmere, JNepaul and 
Afghanistan. 

14. Sehizopygopsis, 0 barbels. Mouth inferior, transverse, nar- 
row, a horny covering inside lower jaw, upper lip continuous with 
a short lateral one. Dorsal fin short (7 branched rays), with its 
last undivided ray serrated. Anal short. Pharyngeal teeth in 2 
rows. Scales small, only a few present in the seapular region, 
the vent and base of anal fin in a sheath of tiled scales. Lateral 
linecomplete. Zidet. . * 

15. Diptychus, 2 barbels. Mouth inferior, with a thick horny 
covering inside and on the front of the lower jaw, an uninterrupted 
labial fold across the mandible. Dorsal fin short (8 branched rays} 
without osseous ray. Anal short. Pharyngeal teeth in 2 rows. 
Scales small, only on sides of body and tail, the vent and base of 
anal fin in a sheath of tiled scales. Lateral line complete. Zed. 

16. Ptychobarbus, 2 barbels. Mouth arched, inferior. Dorsal 
fin short (8 branched rays), without osseous ray. Anal short. 
Pharyngeal teeth in 2 rows. Scales small all over body, the be 
and base of anal fin én a sheath of tiled scales. ZYbet. Me > 







6. Dorsal fin Seiabieis very distinctly posterior to the coneiaiiag 
but not extending to above the anal, which last is short, or of m 
tength (5 to 10 branched rays), 


1%. Nuria, 4 barbels. Mouth narrow, directed obliquely oa | 
wards, Dorsal fin short (6 to 7 branched rays), itone us 


ray. onal short. Pharyngeal teeth in one row. Scales of me ot dorate 
®. Lateral line complete or absent. Ceylon, Burma, — 
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one central and two lateral prominences, fitting into e at 
in the upper jaw. Dorsel fin short (7 brdnched <svay ithout — 
osseous ray. Anal short. Pharyngeal teeth in 3 rows. Scales large 
or of moderate sjzo. Lateral line complete, rather concave. 
Ceylon and Burma. . 

19. <Aspidoparia, 0 barbels. Mouth small, inferior, lower jaw 
without lip, having a sharp crescentic edge. Dorsal fin rather — 
short, (7 to 8 branched rays) without osseous ray. Anal of moder- ; 
ate length (9 to 10 branched rays). Pharyngeal teeth in three 
rows. Scales of moderate size. Lateral line complete, rather con- 
cave. From the Kistna throughout Bombay, Bengal and Burma, ~ 4 
















fi . 









c. Dorsal fin commencing in the interspace between the ventral — | 
and anal, generally extending to over the latter which t@ of moderate 
_ length or elongated (7 to 33 branched rays). 

20. Rohtee, 0 barbels. Mouth anterior. Dorsal fin rather 

(8 branched rays), with an osseous serrated ray. Anal elongate 
(13 to 33 branched ‘rays). Pharyngeal teeth in 3 rows. Scales 
small. Lateral line complete. Jom Aistna rveer throughout Bom-_ 
bay, Bengaland Burma. 
* 21. Barilius, 4,2, or 0 barrels. Mouth anterior or obliques 
cleft sometimes isa Dorsal fin of moderate length (7 to 10 
branched rays), without osseous ray. Anal rather elongated (7 on 
14 branched rays). Pharyngeal_ teeth in three rows. Scales of © 
moderate or small size. Lateral line, complete, incomplete or ab-_ 
sent. When present concave. Jndia and Burma. 

22, Danio, 4, 2, or 0 barbels. Mouth narrow, directed obliquelll | 
upwards. Dorsal fin moderately elongated.(9 to 14 branched a 
rays), without osseous ray. Anal rather elongated (9 to 17 branch- 
ed rays). Pharyngeal teethin 3 rows. Scales of moderate size 
Lateral line complete, concave. Jndia, Burma and Ceylon. 


B. <A portion or the whole of the abdominal edge trenchant, 

d. Dorsal fin opposite the anal, which latter is elongated (9 to 2. 
branched rays). zs 
23. Pertlampus, 0 barbels. Mouth directed obliquely upwards, 
‘Dorsal fin short or of moderate length (7 to 10 branched rays), 


* 





¢ a . 
ey, a 


lag 
: : 
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he 


a f. 2 (from H. B.’s MSS.), 





894: *Cuv. and Val. Hist. Nat. des poissons, xvi, p. 451. 
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without osseous ray. Anal rather elongated, (15 to 21 branched 
rays). Pharyngeal te&th in 3 rows. Scales of moderate size. 
Lateral line complete, concave. Jndia, Burma and Ceylon. 

24. Chela, 0 barbels. Mouth directed obliquely upwards, with 
a strong knob at the symphysis. Dorsal fin moderately short (7 
to 8 branched rays) without an osseous ray. Anal moderately 
short or elongated (9 to 19 branched rays). Pharynugeal teeth in 
2or3 rows. Scales of moderate or small size. Lateral line com- 
plete or incomplete, concave. India and Burma. 


I. Genus Psmorayncnvs, Me Clelland, Pl. IX, fig. 1. 


Back somewhat elevated, head moderately depressed : snout more or less 
spatulate. Mouth transverse, small, inferior. fips entire, not continu- 
ous, reflected from off both jaws, and studded with glands, Barbels absent. 
Dorsal fin with few rays, commencing opposite the ventrals. Pectorala 
horizontal, with their outer rays unbranched. Anal short. Scales of mo- 
derate size, none on the chest. Lateral line complete, continued direct 
fo the buse of the caudal fin. 

In removing this genus from the group HOMALOPTERINZ:, I must 
observe that I have only had the opportunity of examining one of 





_ the two known species, the P. baljfora, H. Buch. apud McClelland, 


and it does not appear at all impossible that the other, P. sucatio, H. 

Buch., may be destitute of an air-bladder and would thus form a 

distinct genus appertaining to the sub-family HoMALOPTERINE. 
Geographical distribution.—Hill streams and rivers in Bengal and 







Synopsis or Species. te 

1. P. balitora, PB. ~*," A. 3, L. 1. 33. Reddish brown irre- 
gularly marked with black. NW. Z. Bengal and Assam. . Aan 
"2. P.sucatio, D. 9, A. 7, snout much produced. WW. FB. gal, 









1. Pstmornyncuvs paurrora, Pl. TX, f. 1. ‘spelt 
Cyprinus balitora, Ham. Buch,, Fishes of Ganges, pp. 346 es 7 


> 







* o- d 
'¢ ion 


— 


Prilorhynchus variegatus, McClelland, Ind. Cyp. pp. 300, 430, — 
- at bk leu 


balitora, Giinther, Catal, vii, p. 343. 
© 
,. 
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from the snout to the angle of the mouth. Lips rather thick and . 
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B. Il, D gp V0 4.40 sh 
Length of heel nearly }, of caudal 2, height of body %, of 

fin 2 of the total length. 
Eyes.— Diameter rather above } (+ ) of length of head: 1} dia- 


meters from end of snout and apart. : 
Head rounded, somewhat depressed. A deep cleft extending 





reflected from off either jaw which have sharp edges, but are des- 
titute of any horny covering. Edges of lips not fringed, their 
surface covered with round hard pores. Some fine pores also on 
the cheeks, and snout. / | 

Fins.— Dorsal commences in advance of the ventrals. Pectorals — 
and ventrals nearly horizontal, the outer seven rays of the former, 
and two of the latter unbranched. Caudal forked. 

Seales—24 rows between the lateral line and base of the ventral 
fin. 

Air bladder—rather large, divided by a constriction inte an ante- 
rior and posterior portion, and not enclosed by bone. 

Colours,—Reddish brown with irregular black blotches forming 
badly defined bands, in places passing over the back. Three bars 
on the caud&l and some black on the anterior half of the dorsal. 

Habitat.—Hill streams and rapids in N, E. Bengal and Assam. 


BF. 


* @ ' 


2 ra, at yr 
LY eee 


2. *PsILoRHYNCHUS SUCATIO. 


Cyprinus sucatio, Ham. Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp. 347, 393; *Cuv. 
and Val. XVI, p. 448. 
Prilorhynchus sucatio, McClelland, Ind. Cyp., pp. 300, 429, pl. 
1. f. 1, (from H. B.’s MS.) ; Giinther, Cataf, vii, p. 343. 
- B. III, D. 9, P. 13, V. 9, A. 7, C. 16. 
.Snout much longer than the remainder of the head. The eyes are 
represented as large, but only stated to be far back and globular, 
Fins.— Dorsal high, anteriorly with a very oblique upper margin. 
Colours.—Superiorly greenish, with scattered.dots ; sides clouded, 
abdomen whitish. Fins dotted. | 
Habitat.—Rivers of Northern Bengal, attaining about 3 inches 


in length. 7 . 
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“II. Genus, Mayoa, Day, Pl. IX, f, 2. 

Body anteriorly depressed, posteriorly compressed, Mout rounded aha 
smooth. Barbels four, two on the snout and one at each angle of the 
mouth. Eyes lateral. Mouth small, transverse, on the inferior surface of 
the head, and surrounded by a large sucker, formed of both lips, which 
are thick and have a free posterior edge. Pectorals and ventrals horé- 
zontal. Dorsal without an osseous ray, and commeneing somewhat in 
advance of the ventrals. Pharyngeal teeth hooked, in three rows, 5, 3, 1-1, 
3,5. Scales of moderate size, none on the thorax. Lateral line con- 
tinued direet to the cent#e of the base of the caudal fin. 


Synopsis oF Spectres. 
1. AMayoa modesta, D. 3, A. 2, L. 1. 35. Habitat : probably NortA- 
ern India. 


A. Mayoa mopesra. 

Pay, Pro. Zool. Soc. 1869, p. 553. 

BIT. D. 3;,P. 15, V. 9, A. #, S20; Ta by | 

Length of head nearly }, of candal 3, height of body ,* of the 
total length. 

Eyes—directed laterally upwards and outwards, placed near the 
; upper surface of the head. Diameter } of length of head, 1? dia- F 
_ meters from end of snout, 2 diameters apart. +s 
Dy Head broad depressed, somewhat spatulate and rounded, as: is 
also the snout. No pores on the head. Lower surface of head and a 
chest flat. The snout overhangs the mouth, which is rather small, _ J 
transverse, and nearly semilunar in shape. Mouth with an ad-— “int 
hesive sucker, formed by both lips, and having a free meets it. is a a | 

















_ extended some distanee posterior to the lower jaw as in the’ ee 
e. Bath from whicl: it essentially differs in that the s ag as 
i. _ completed by the upper lip, so as entirely surrounding the 0 oper ning ng : 
f the mouth. The lips are reflected from off both j jaws or a 






= t ube sulated surface: margin of upper lip fimbriated. 
Sit ols Pas vcsieal and one maxillary pair, all being rather th 

_ shi cata, eal wae te 
“2 Edi Seea earameMe 8, 1-1, ba te 
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the 4 next only slightly branched. Dorsal arises in advance © 
ventral. Caudal slightly forked. 
~~ Seales—none on the chest. 

*. Lateral line—proceeds direct to the base of the caudal én 
q Colours.—Greenish brown, no marks existing except a 
blotch under the dorsal fin and a mark at the base of the caudal. © 
Habitat.—Probably Northern India, 2 specimens in the oF 
Museum, the longest 3} inches. 





wert oh 
‘ ee ’ 





III. Genus, Discocratuvs, Teckel. Pl. LX. £8. ak : 


Garra, Ham. Buch.-——Platycara, McClelland.— Discognathichthys, —~ 
et Lissorhynchus, Bleeker. a 
Body elongated, subcylindrical. Mouth transverse, semicircular, and 
inferior ; upper and lower lips continuous : no lateral lobes to sr 
which projects beyond the mouth. A smnctorial disk on the chin, be 
of the lower lip : upper lip fringed. Barbels four (Garra, Se ih. i) 
or one pair only at each angle of the mouth, (Discognathus, TL | 
Pharyngeal teeth uncinate and in three closely approximating rows 2, aan 
—» 4, 4, 2. Dorsal fin with fee rays, commencing slightly in advance oa “ 
the ventralis, its base scaleless ; Pectoral horizontal : Anal short. meet 7 
of moderate size, no enlargedyanal scales. Lateral line continued to” tes Oe 
centre of the base of the caudal fin. 
Geographical distribution.—Rivers, more especially snidllbeeg = 
streams, of Asia and Abyssinia : extending throughout India, Cey- } 
lon and the Tennasserim Provinces. 
































e 


—_ 
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Synopsis oF SPEcrEes. . 


1. Discognathus lamta, D, 11, A, 7, L. 1. 335-36, 4 barbels. pe) 
black spot behind gill opening and generally a band along the side. 
Throughout India, Ceylon and Tennasserim Provinces. ua 





“1. Drscooxarnvs (Garra) Lawra. 

Cyprinus lamta, Ham. Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp. 343, 398 ; 
Med xvi, p. 386. 

Na gotyla, Gray and Hardwicke, Ind. Zool. c. fig., *Cuv. — 

3 2h P- 387. estes +38 “, bv 





rupeculus, McClelland, pp. 281, 373, pl. 43, se tie 
. J i 
~ oe) i t itn Lo ae ily, ita 














Gonorhynchus bimaculatus, brachypterws, et caudatus, MeClell., loc, 


cit. pp. 281, 283, 373, 374, pl. 43, f. 2. (from H. B.’s MS.) ; *Cuv. 


and Val., xvi, pp. 414, 467. 

Platycara nasuta, MeClell., Journ, A. 8S. of B., vii, p- 947, t. 55, 
f. 2a. and 4; and Ind. Cypr. pp. 300, 428, pl. 57, f. 2. 

? Platycara lissorhynchus, McOlell., Cal. J. N H., ii, p. 587, pl. 
xvi,1. 2. 

Discognathus rufus, obtusus, crenulatus et fusiformis, Heckel, Rus- 
segger’s Reisen, i, pp. 1071, 1072, t. 8, f.2 and 3 and ii, p. 262 
and iy, p. 387 c. fig. 

Platycara notata, Blyth, Journ. A, 8. of B.,_ 1860, p. 161. 

Gonorhynchus gotyla, MeClellandi et stenorhynchus, Jerdon, M. J. 
L. S., 1849, pp. 309, 310. 

Garra Ceylonensis, Bleeker, Cobit..et Cyprin, Ceylon, p. 8, t. 1, f, 4. 

+ Garra gotyla et lamta, Steind., Sitz. Ak. Wiss., Wien., lvi. t. 2. 
»»  malabarica, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1865, p. 297 and Fishes 
of Malabar, p. 205, pl. 15 f. 1. 

Garra gotyla, Day, Proc. Zool. Soe. 1867, p. 288 (snout covered 
with pores and having a deep depression across it). 

Garra Jerdoni, Day, loc. cit. (snout smooth, neither pores nor de- 
pression). - 

Garra alta, Day, loc. cit. (Back elevated). 

Discognathus larfta, Giinther, Catal., vil, p. 69 ; Day, Pro. Zool. 
Soc. 1869, p. 554. 

Discognathus macrochir, Ginther, ibidem vii, p. 70 


Ktul kerava, Tam. “ The stone Ophiocephalus, Pandt-pakke, Can.” 


Forafi-kacli, Wind. 


Boast. D. 8, P. 16, 10, A. 3, C. 17, L. 1. 32-36, LL. tr 49-55 


“Byes :—directed slightly upwards and outwards. 


a of head ; be Mamstens from end of snout: ary 
. we vot a n 
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one or both lips. 
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Colours.—Greenish, with a bluish green band alone 
the body and extending along the middle 6f the vandal a 
domen yellowish green. Fins yellowish, stained ‘eee 
margins. In specimens from the Tennasserim Provinces a 
spot exists at the base of each dorsal ray. a 

Habitat. From Syria throughout India and Ceylon to ae ae 
nasserim Provinces, and likewise found in Abyssinia. Tt 
6 inches in length. 





IV. Genus—Laneo, Cuv. Pl. TX, f. 4 a. be 


Rohita, pt. Cuy. and Val.—7ylognathus, Heckel. —Z 
Diplocheilus, Diplocheilichthys, Lobocheilus, Rohitichthys, 
Schismatorhynchus, et Gobionichthys, Bigeker. 


Body elliptical or moderately elongated, abdomen rounded, mouth & 
times anterior but mostly inferior, transverse and demi-oval. Lips’ 
covering the jaws, one or both having an tner transverse Sold. Ah! 
and moveable horny covering with a sharp margin on the tner | of 
Snout rounded, generally profecting beyond, the mou 


and covered with tubercles, and sometimes having @ lateral lobe or pe 2 
jection. Barbels small, four or tivo: tf only one pair, they “are on the 
maxilla, the second being onthe snout, or they may be absent. Pharyngeal — 
teeth hooked and in three rows, 5, 4, 2-2, 4, 5. Dorsal fin elongated, — 
or of moderate length, destitute of any osseous ray, and arising anterior 
to the commencement of the ventral. Anal short. Seales large, moderate, 

or of small size. Lateral line running along the méfitan line of the tatl, —~ 
Gill rakers short. er 
Dr. Giinther sub-divides this genus into, Zabeo in which dina 
dorsal fin has ‘‘ more than nine branes zaye, ” whilst Tylopiatiaa : 
has “‘ not more than nine branched rays’’; his reason for this a 


cial division being because ‘* by @hiting these two pe 9 






agg 












: Sao distribution. Throughout the fresh petere of ee 
ao Ceylon and Burma. ae 4 





, ;) “sy aoe J 15 | <. es 
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Labeo nandina, D. 


? 


LP | 


73 


) 





. 
STNoPsis oF Spectres. 


L, 1. 41—44, L. tr. 74/8, 4 Bar- 








aere 
bels, i and Bengal, 
a8) 
Jimbriatus, D, —. L. 1. 44—47, L. tr. 4 bar- 
bels. Southern India to Orissa, and in "Wistnd to 


the Deccan. 
vr 4 barbels. WV. £. part of Bengal. 


calbasu, D. - ——, L. l. 40—44, L. tr. 74/9, 4 bar- 
 bels. Throughout India and Burma. 


curchius, D. =, L. l. 64—80, L. tr. we, 


bels. Ortssa, Bengal and Burma. 
kontius, D. +4;, L. 1. 3883—40, L. tr. 9/8, 4 barbels. 
S. India, . 


nigrescens, DD. ;, L. l. 36, 


nancar, D. 





4 bar-. 


LL, te. \6/7o. eo barbels. 


Canara. 

Dussumicri, D. a =oy L. 1. 53—55, L. tr. S 4 bar- 
bels. 7 estern coast of India and Ceylon. 

roita, D. oe ———a, Lu 1, 41, Lb. te. o 4 barbels. Orissa, — 
Bengal and Burma, 

morala, D. —*—, L. 1. 31 (?) 4 barbels. Bengal. 

ee D. 3, L. 1. 41, L. tr. 74/6. No barbels. 

black lateral band. Cvorg. 


ricnorhynchus, D. 35, L. 1, 42—44, L. tr. 8/9. One , 


paiy of maxillary barbels. Bengal, Orissa, Hima- 
layan,wNepaul and Afghan ranges, 


Jaloatus, D. 2/11, L. 1. 43, Li. tr. 83/74. One pair o 
maxillary barbels. Bengal, Assam, Sikkim, _ 

diplostomus, D. 13, L. 1. 45, L. tr. 8/7, One p 
maxillary penkala: Cashmere. 

pangusia, D. 3/10, L. 1. 40, L. te. 73/7. 


maxillary barbels. Bengal and 
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striolatus, D. uid 3 FAN F 60, ie 13a re a | 
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17. Labeo bicolor, D. 2j10, A. 2/5, Ll. 43, L. tr. 84/74. 


*18." | 
19. >> 
20). - 

vw] 


Cyprinus nandina, Ham. Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp. 300, 388, 


pl. &, f. 84. 
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pair of barbels, colours uniform. N. W. Pro- 
vinces, 

kawrus, D. 12. Barbels absent. Deccan. 

ariza, D. 3/9, L. 1. 38 —40, L. tr. 74/7. One pela 
maxillary barbels, orange colour. Continent sft > 
India. | 

boga, 1D. 3/9, L. 1. 40-—42, IL. tr. = 
maxillary barbels. Silvery. Jndia and Burma, 


mullya, D. 11. Deccan. 





One pair of ‘a 


-_ 


— 


1. LaBEo NANDINA. E 


— 


Cirrhinus nandina et macronotus, McClell., Ind, Cyp. pp. 265, 7 
269, 318, 319, pl. 41, f. 1. 2 
Rohita nandina, Cuv. and Val., XVI, p. 244, pl. 473. 





Labeo nandina, Giinther, Catal. VII, p. 51. “. ; 

», macronotus, Ginther, loc. cit. VII, p. 52. Re 
Nandin, Beng. 4 
B. II. D. <2, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, ©. 19, L. 1 41-44, TE, te 
74/8. ; ; 


Length of head 2/9, of caudal 1/6, height of body 1/4 of 


the total length. 
Eyes.—Diameter 1/5 of length of head, 14 diameters from end 


of snout, 


Snout obtuse, slightly projecting beyond the jaws, no lateral 


lobe: a few fine pores on snout. Lips thick and fringed, with a 





* distinct inner fold above and below. Four skort barbels. 


Fins.—tThis 





species forms with D. 26*Zabeo nandina, and with 


D. 24 Zabeo macronotus, which, however, I believe, Hamilton 


Buehanan was 


quite correct in considering as mere varieties. 


Dorsal fin low, caudal forked. 
Lateral line.—From 44 to 5 rows of scales between it and the base 
of the ventral fin. 
* Colouss.—Dark greenish above having a coppery gloss, and whi- __ 


tish below. 


: Habitat.—Bengal and Assam ; it attains three feet in length. 


& on 
— . in = \m 
~ eal - - 
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Fe aps Obearv es of the variety with D. 26 (which he considered 
| a species’’) ‘ I think I Have met with it in the Brahmaputra as high 
as Gowhati, but it disappears where the currents become rapid, 
and the water more cool and clear, Buchanan found it very abun- 
dantly in the marshes adjacent to the ruins of the ancient Gour, . 
on the northern side of Bengal, where it usually attains two or 
three feet in length, and is a well flavoured and wholesome fish.’ 
: Of the second variety with D. 24 He remarks ‘ the individuals I met 
| with in Assam in March were found in sandy streams which they 
| had entered probably forthe purpose of spawning. They are sel- 
dom seen so high in the Brahma putra as the rapids, and never, I 
| believe, so low as to come within the influence of the tides, which ? 
effect a change by the deposit of mud instead of sand, no less re- 
markable in the bottoms and banks of rivers, than in the character 
of the fresh water-fishes, which are found within their influence,’ | 


(p. 319.) 


2. DLABEO FIMBRIATUS, . 


| Cyprinus fimbriatus, Bloch, XLII, p. 50, pl 409. 2 
| Rohkita fimbriata, Cuv. and Val.,, XVI, p. 271. 
Rolita Leschenauitit, Cuv. and Val., XVI, 261. 
Varicorhinus bobree, Sykes, Trans, Z. 8. I, p. 355, pl. 61, f, 3. 
: Cirrhinus fimbr jatus, * Jerdon, M. J. L. and 8., 1849, p. 804. 
Cirrhinus Leschenaultii,* Je .rdon, loc. cit. p. 305. 
Labeo fimbriatus, Giinther, Catal., VII, p. 53. 
Labeo Leschenaultii, Ginther, Catal., VU, p. 58. 


Fen-candee, FON 5 >; Ruchu and Cantina Tel. ; Bahrum, Ooriah ; 
B. Ll. D. P, 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, ©. 19, L. 1. 44-47, Lote 
9-10/8-9. | 
Length of head 2/15, of caudal 1/4, haley of body 2/7, of dorsal ff 
fin 2/11 of the total length. mi 
Eyes.— Diameter 1/5 of length of head ; 1} diameters from ang of it ; he 
snout ; 2 diameters apart. een? 
Snout obtuse, rather swollen and studded with minute pores, but 
‘destitute of a lateral lobe. Mouth transverse, and of moderate 
width, lips thick, continuous and having an inner fold 


Bibslow, both fringed. A groove across the chin. 


ai 16-17’ 


; * 
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Teeth—pharyngeal, 5, 3, 2-2, 3, 5. a 

Fins.—Dorsal fin commences opposite about’the 15th seale of sa x 
lateral line, its upper margin is concave. Caudal forked. ; * 

Lateral line ;— 6 to 7 rows of scales between it and the base of — - 
the ventral fin. = 

Colours.—Uniform, nearly black. 

Mabitat.—Throughout the coasts of Southern India up to Orissa. 
Also in the Kistna as high as Kurnfol. It attains a foot and a : 
half in length, and is good eating, but bony. fi 





3. ™“LABEO NANCAR. ‘ 


Cyprinus nancar, Ham. Buch., Fishes of Ganges, pp. 299, 387. 

*Ouv. and Val. XVI, p. 70. 

Otrrhinus nancar, McClelland, Ind. Cyp. pp. 266, 325. 

SB. UT D. 3/17, P. 18, V. 9, A. 8, C. 20 

“The head is small, blunt, and oval « « the nose projects a . 
little beyond the mouth, and is fleshy and bluntish « « with no 
tubercles nor large pores. « » ‘The mouth is low, extends — 
straight back, and is small. The jaws protrude in opening and 
are nearly equal in length » « the lips are fleshy, the under one 
is ares © » « the edges of the lips smooth « « with four minute 
tendri 

“nage high, circular, and of moderate size.’’ 

Fins.—‘‘ The dorsal is behind the middle. .. The tail fin con- 
pists of two sharp lobes.” 

Lateral line—“ descends with a curve,” ? 

Scales—‘ large, equal.’’ 

Colours—“ above of a dark greon, with a golden gloss and below 
white,” The fins are dark coloured, arid the yes reddish.” 

Habitat.“ The small rivers of the Gorakhpur district, such as 
the Gunggi. It does not attain a greater weight than three 
pounds. ” 

Whether this fish belongs to the genus Zabeo” is questionable. 
McClelland did not obtain it, whilst Hamilton Buchanan left no 


figure of it; but as he ‘places it between the Labeo calbasu and 


«eat hia Ihave, though with considerable doubt, referred it to 
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4. Laveo canpasv, 


Cyprinus calbasu, Ham. Buch., Fish. G., 297, 3 
Cirrhinus calbasu, McClelland, Ind. Gspe ae 265, Sonne a 
eo ge) a be Val in Bél. Voy. Ind, Orient, p. 372, t. 3, f. 3. 
ohita calbosu, *Cuv. and Val XVI 253 ; Bl > 
Gen. XXV, Beng. and Hind. p. 131, 7 isi You. Aes 
e Rohita Belangeri, Cuv. and Val., XVI. p. 255; Bleeker, 1. c. p. 132. 
Rohita Reynauldi, Cuv. and Val-, XVI, p. 247, pl. 474. 
Labeo velatus, Val. in Cuy. Higs: ‘An. Ill. Poiss. aL: 93, f. 3. 
Cirrhinus affinis, Jerdon, M L. and 8., 1849, p. 303. 
? Tylognathus porcellus, Heckel in Hiigels Kaschmir, IV, p. 385. 
Labeo calbasu et porcellus, Ginther, Catal. VII, p. 54 ; Day, Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1869, p. 372. 


Nulla-qgandu-menu, Telugu; salbasu and kunda, Beng. ; Aala-beinse, 
Ooriah ; $e Nya-noo-than, and Nga-ong-tong, Burmese. 
B. Il. D. i. P. 19, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19; L. Ll 40244, L, tr. ws 
74/9. = 
Length of head 1/6, of caudal 1/5, height of the body 1/4, of in 
dorsal fin 1/6 of the total length. ri 
Eyes.—Diameter 1/5 of length of head, 14 to 2 diameters from & \ 
end of snout, 24 apart. 
¥ Mouth of moderate width, snout obtuse and depressed, with pores a 
’ on it, but without any lateral lobe. Lips thick, fringed, with a 
te Ve distinct 3 inner fold to each. Barbels four, the rostral eligh iy we “ha 



























Teeth, Ras end bal Soker: 5,4, 2-2, 4,0. Rear 
ia Fins.— Dorsal commences in advance of the ventrals, its u 
< - margin somewhat concave. Caudal deeply forked. a 
ae Lateral line :—5j to 6 rows of scales between it and the bei ot 
> the ventral fin. — an 
- Colours. —Blackish, sometimes many of the scales have a set rue , 
ntre. Sins black, 6ecasionally the end i the upper lobe « oe 19 = 3 





“ Ss 
eu — 


iyand Burma.” It grows to 3 feet in spare 
rou a bones, it would be excellent an 
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Cirrhinus gonius, McClelland Ind. Cyp., pp. 266, 325. 
Cyprinus ( Labeo ) curchius ot cursis, McClelland, Ind. Cyp., pp- 268, 
$27, 329, pl. 40, f. 3, pl. 38, f. 2 and 3. 
Rohita gontus ot cursts, *Ouv. and Val., XVI, p. 259 and p. 265. 
Lubeo microlepidotus, Cuy. and Val., XVI, p- 352 ; rate 
Oatal. VII, p. 6o. SS 
Rohita chalybeata, uy. avd Val. XVI, p. 271 ; Bleoker, Ver. Bate ae 
Gen, XXV, Beng. and Hind. p. 133. ‘ga 
Rohita microlepidota, Giinther, Proe. Zool. Soc. 1861, p. 225. Se 
Labeo Dussumieri, Cuv. and Val., KVI, p. 59 *? Giinther, Catal, 
». 5D. 
La eo cursa, *Ouvy. and Val., XVI, p. 361 ; Giinther, 1. c. p. 60. 
y Labeo curchius, *Cuv. and Val., XVI, p. 363. 
re Labeo gonius, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, p. 372. 





Mosoo, Tel. ; Cursua, Ooriah; Kurchi and Gont, Beng. ; Courie. 
Assam : Wya-pay, Tennass.; Nyga-dane and Nga-hoo, Burmese. 


. B.I.D. =, P. 17, V. 9, A. 2/5, OC. 19, I. L 6480; : 
PEs) te. i. % 


Length of head 2/11, of caudal 2/11, height of body 4, of dorsal a 


fin 2/11 of the total length, 
é Eyes.—Diameter 2/9 of length of head, 14 dinenbiee from end of 
 Ssnout, 2} diameters apart. 

Mouth anterior and rather narrow ; snout slightly swollen, with- _ 
out lateral lobe, but with fine pores. Lips rather thick witha ~ 
distinct inner fold above and below, whilst both are finely fringed. — 
Rostral and maxillary barbels all short, but the latter the longest. 

‘Teeth, pharyngeal, with rather flat crowns 5, 4, 2-2, 4, 5. 

Fins,— Dorsal commences much nearer to the end of the snout — 

_ than to the base of the caudal fin, and rather sepa to the ven- 
tral. Caudal deeply forked. 

toe Scales—small, the number in the lateral, “line subject to great ‘| 

ve variation. : 

Lateral line :—10 to 1 rows between it and the base of the ven- 





{ J = ‘ 
.— ee 















ours .—Greyish, scales deviant at their margins. ae 
Habitat.—From the Kistna river through Orissa, Bengal and . 
anh a Sabina <oind 5 feet in length, but is rather indigenes 
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- 6 Lasero xoNtrvs, ) _ sn 
Cyprinus kontius, Jerdon, M. J. L. and 8., 1849, 302, Thee ~ 
Ssh eageaas yubro-punetatus, Jerdon, loc, cit, p. 303. tart * 
wntees, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1867 289, *Giinthor,, ~ 
Catal., VII, p. 55. ray 
Currumunnee candee, Tam, y ie 
B. Il. D. 4/12, P. 15, V. 10, A. 3/5 ©. 19; L.-1. S880; 
— TL tr. 9/8. and 
Length of head 1/6 to 1/7, of caudal nearly 2/9, height "ok. 
body 1/4, of dorsal fin above 1/5 of the total length, ww 
Eyes.—Diameter nearly 1/5 of length of head; 24 to 3 diameters or 
from end of snout ; 2} diameters apart. <* 





Dorsal profile more convex than the abdominal. Muzzle blunt, ~ be 5 
truncated, covered with pores, and having a fleshy lateral prolonga 
tion. Lips thick, with a distinct inner fold beléw, whilst the low 







Pa 

oneis fringed. Snout overhanging the mouth. Opercles n : a 
Four short barbels. a ag “s 
Teeth, pharyngeal, plough shaped, 5, 4, 2 - 2, 4, 5. ore ra 


Fins.— Dorsal commences above the ventral and nearer the snout fa 

than the base of the caudal ; its upper mfmrgin is slightly concave” 
- Caudal deeply lunated. ae 
‘ Lateral line :—5 rows of scales between it and the base of t | 
-——Ss«- Golours.— A general reddish or fleshy tinge, darkest along the 
 Dack. In most of the specimens obtained from the Coleroonz v iT, 
is each scale had a red centre. ey 
* Habitat.—Rivers along the base of the Neilgherries, ond the 
_ Cauvery and Colerdon in all their branches down to the coast. 
a | Grows “ 2 feet in length. 














ae 
’ 








7. LasEo ;WOREBCENE away 
Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1870. ' eae 
—~=éB. Im. D. 2/14, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, ©. at tal has 













1871.) F. Day—Monogragh of Indian Cyprinidae. 
Snout rather swollen anderounded, and somewhat projecting 01 
the lower jaw ; a small lateral lobe; glands over the whole of ries : 
snout. <A very distinct labial fold both above and below: a deep ES | 
transverse groove across the chin; lower lip deeply fringed. The ~ 
rostral barbels reach to beneath the anterior margin ofthe orbit; 
the maxillary to below its posterior third. pate 
Fins.—Upper margin of dorsal fin straight; the pectoral ex= 
tends to the ventral, which latter fin reaches the anal. Anal ra- ; 
ther elongated anteriorly, and if laid backwards it reaches the base 
of the caudal, which latter fin is deeply forked. | , 
™ 

i) 






~~ 
= 











mE 





‘ 











Scales.—Four and a half rows between the lateral line and base 
of the ventral fin. 

Colours.—Deep brown, each scale with a black spot at its base. 
Fins black. 
. Habitat.—Marigalore. 


”~ 


-_ 


8 DLABEO DUSSUMIERI. 


Rohita Dussumieri, Cuv. and Val., XVI, p. 258, pl. 475; Duy, oy 
Fishes of Malabar, p. 207. 
and Val. XVI, p. 270. 


? Rohita Rouxris, OF 
Cirrhinus Dussumicri, *Jerdon, M. J. E and S. 1849, p. 304. 


Labeo Dussumieré, Giinther, Catal. VII, p. 59. 
,, Mouxit, *Ginther, L c, p. 55. 

Tovolee, Mal. 

B. 111. D. ==, P. 17, V..9, A. =, C. 19, L. 1, 53-65, Tee 
8-9/9. 

Length of head nearly 1/7, of caudal 1/6, height of bedy above 
1/5, of dorsal fin 1/9 of the total length. - 

Eyés :—diameter 1/4 of length of head, diameter from end of ; 
snout, and 2 diameters apart. 

Body elongated and compressed, the aldominal profile rather 
more conyex than the dorsal. 

Mouth of moderate width and somewhat inferior, surrounded by 
floshy, fringed lips, having a distinct inner fold above and below, 


pods lateral lobe. Ngmerous pores on the > lipe and me: ox- 
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Ne ‘Fins.— Dorsal commences somewhat m advance of he ventrals, Ayo 
ce its upper edge being concave. Caudal deeply forked. ao : 
Lateral line :—4 rows of scales between it and the base of the ae ? 
. ventral fin. Ps 
Y Colours#—Greyish, lightest beneath, scales edged with a darker wan 
2 shade. A dull diffused dark spot on either side of the tail. Fins . i. 
dusky. | ’ - 
Habitat.—Rivers of south Malabar, Ceylon and porliagh von 
Jt grows to about 13 inches in length. Dad 
The Labso Rouxii comes from Bombay; it is said to have 46 ae aA 
: _ only along the lateral line and to resemble ZL. gonius (== ZL. eurchius), 
but the dorsal profile to be more clovated, the mouth more pointed 
and the caudal more forked, : 
9. Lanero ronira, Pl. UX, f..4 ay b. 
Cyprinus rohita, Tlam. Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp- 501, 388, pl. & 
f. 85; McClelland, Ind. Cyp. pp. 266, 321, pl. 41, f. 2. 
A Rohita Buchanani, Cuv. and Val. XVI. p. 251; Bleeker, Verh. 
‘ Bat. Gen. XXYV, 1853, Hind. and Beng. p. 133. 
Labeo fimbriatus, Cuv. and Val, XVI, p. 353. 


Rohita Bengaliensis, and Valenciennesi, Billecker. 
Labeo Meynauldi, OC. and V. XVI, p..3sl. 
Lateo Dussumieri, C.V. XVI, p. 350. 

| Labeo rohita, Giinther, Catal. VLI, p. 55. 03 


> Rulu, Ooriah; Ruce, Beng. ; Nya-myit-chin, and Nga-myit-taa ee 
r ) - Burmese. “2 
> &B.TILD. 3; P-17, V. 9, A. 2/5,0. 19, L. 1, 41, De tx.4 it ee 
___ Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 2/7, of dor- 
sal fin 1/7 of the tatal length. 
| ae :—diameter 2/9 of length of head ; 1} diematen’ : 


onl 3 diameters apart, 
back more convex than that of the. = lome 
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Fins.— Dorsal arises some,distance in advance of the v rals, i 

- upper edge is slightly concave. Caudal lunate. 3 * 
Lateral line :—6} rows between it and the base of the ventrs al in 
Oolours—uniform. a 


Habitat.—lresh-waters from Orissa through India to J 


* ~ attaining three feet in length. er 
— Hamilton Buchanan observes that itis perhaps the most ©& | 
lent and valuable of all the fresh water fishes of Bengal, where i 


ig propagated with considerable ¢are, but he considered t is pie 
which are taken in the small and rapid rivers, by far the best £ Se) 
eating. McClelland also remarks that there are several \ 
no doubt the result of domestication. 

| . » 10. *LABEO MORALA. 


Cyprinus morale, Ham. Buch. Fish. Ganges, pp. 331, — 
f. 91 ; *McClell. Ind. Cyp. pp. 267, 326 ; Gray and 


7%. 


Ind. Zool. ; eae . 
oo. pausius, Ham. Buch., L ec. pp. 332, 392. 73 
musiha, Fam. Buch., 1. c. pp. 332, 392, *Cuv. and Val: 
XVI, p- 439. 


- Jtohita morala,* Cuy. and Val. XVI, p. 263. 
* Labeo morala, ‘Giinthesy Oatal. VII. p. 56. 


= a 


AMorala, peng: 
_ * B.IILD. <3, P. 16, V. 9, A. 3/5, C. 19, L. 1. 31 (in figure), a ae 
» Length of head 1/4, height of body 1/4 of the entire lengthy om 4 
Sa iaeedie ela 7h, Te 
_ Byes :—‘ High flat and of moderate size ;”’ in the figure they are_ ay my 

" eituatied rather posterior to the centre of the length of the head. * 
ie Tho lips are thick, the lower one being fringed. The C, morale 
and O.*pausius are stated to have ‘< minute’ *barbels. Dr. Gii - z 
says they are ‘ about as long as the eye,” but as he does not a 
pear ever to haye seen the species, his description is ane 
_ acourat , being taken from the figure in which they disagree — 
h ‘saga Hamilton Buchanan also observes of the C. musiha t 
it from the description of the morale in nothing but . ra | 
ES ondr s, and those of the morale are_so minute, that Dh “is 2 
ots of their being a sufficient mark of distinetion.” ‘Pe 333), 
Fi | ne “8 eae is before the middle and its ba ru sa 
nm _ = : 


tee ; J 
oe : “od bs :.” : ; 
a vies ; ee Ga a v4... * ‘- eS ey 
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concave curve, « « the pectoral fins are shorter than the head’ 
Caudal lobed. 3 ~.* 

Colours.—Superiorly brownish green with many dark dots, 

whilst inferiorly it is silvery. Head dotted on the nose. ‘e. 

- Habitat.—Bengal, in the Kosi river termed Faungsi, in the 
Ganges at Patna, musiia. It is said to attain the size of a small 
herring. 

Cyprinus angra 1. B. pp. 331, 391 ; C. (Bangana) THamiltonii, Gray 
and Hard. ; Gobio angra McCleNand, pp. 277, 354 ; *Cuy. and Val. 
XVI, p. 319 ; the Lasseem of the Assamese, is said to differ from 
the above in having two barbels and a broad longitudinal dark 
dotted stripe. It is found in the Brahmaputra river, but MeClel- 
land observes it has D. 10, L.4. 35, L. tr. 14 to basegof ventralfin; =| 
the specimen, from which his @escription was drawn up, was appa- | 











rently very similar to his Gobio isuris. ¥ 
t J1. Laneo wasun. , ; 
Barbus Ni ahah Day, Pro. Zool. Soc. 1868, p. 584. ‘ ¥ 
7 B. Ii. D. 3/11, P. 15, A. 3/5, C. 19, L: 1. 41, Le tr. 74/6. 4 
aa Length of head 1/5, of caudal 2/9, height of body 1/5, of “OT 
fin 1/6 of the total length. e 





Eyes :—Diameter 1/3 of length of head; 1 diameter from end of rr 
snout ; 1} diameters apart. ag 

Mouth antero-inferior, the snout slightly projecting, but having ee: 
no pores, tubercles, nor lateral lobe. Lips not fringed, but there 
is a slight thickening on the jaws, not horny, but of a dark mie a | 

No barbels. | Se 

Teeth, ph geak, crooked, sharp, 5, 4, 3/3, 4, 5. 
' _ . Fins. BS ccigal doatittte of any osseous ray, commences wait 
the yeontrals, its upper margin is concave; caudal forked. b 
‘Lateral line—proceeds to the centre of the base yof hee 
Pr -rows of scales between it and the base of the ven ral 
: Games Heth brown along the back, abdomen § 

b! Sete esepn feom: the ove to thei necin eae tal f 
dar Bed nose the middle third of the dorsal, and a 
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to me by Dr. Nash after whom I have named it. “Tt” 
inches in length. 





12. LAbEo RICNORHYNCHUS. 


















? Cyprinus musiha, Ham. Buch., pp. 333, 392. all ; 
al Gobio ricnorhynchus, McClelland, Ind. Cyp., pp- 279, 363, ph 55 
"= £1; *Cuv. and Val. XVI, p. 464. 
Labeo ricno) ‘Aynchus, Giinther, Catal. VII, p. 57 ; Day Proc. Be 
Soc. 1869, p. 373. 


re ‘ 


WVepura, Assamese ; Kul-ia-batta Bengali. G say 
< B. IIT. D. Ys, P. 17, V. 9, Awpe/s, C. 19, L. 1. 42—44, Ly tr. 8/9. 
Length of head 1/6, of caudal 2/9, height of body 2/7, of dorsal — 


fin 2/7 of the total length. . <3 , 
Eyes :—diameter 1/5 of length of head ; 2 diameters from endo 
snout and apart. 
Body moderately ‘compressed, dorsal and. abdominal protlega . 
about equally convex. 7 ee Sy: 
Mouth broad, directed downwards, when the upper jaw is pro- © 
truded ; snout overhanging the jaws and having a well develo 
lateral lobe. Lips rather thick and continuous, with an inner 
fold in their entire circumference, but most developed in the lower _ 
lip which also is fringed. Snout with a deep transverse depression _ 
~ posterior to it, dividing the mucous pores on it from those on the | 
_ forehead. ‘Two very small maxillary barbels. =~ 
' Teeth, pharyngeal, plough shaped 5, 4, 2/2, 4, 5. E R 
Fins.—Dorsal with its upper margin concave, its anterior rays 
being produced ; it arises midway between the end of the snout and 
base of the caudal. Caudal deeply forked, lower lobe the ee 
PEkGetera) line :—6 to 6} rows of scales between it and the base 0: ; 
the ventral fin. | 
- Colours. -—Grgpish, darkest along the back, oath scale tinged wians 
red. Fins with a reddish tinge. The outer edge of the dorsal rather 


— 


* 
a 


“—_ ‘ 






J ea 
fw 


H “4 itat — river and the Himalayan and Nepaul re 18, | 





he Cyprinus potail, Bykwe: p. 354, may posaibly bong i 
“ “h 
R ! * ‘ Fel: 
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013. LaAneo FALCATUS. = 3 
‘i Cyprinus (Bangana) faleata, Gray and Hard, Ind. eoeh 


Gobio matacostomus, McClelland, Ind. Oyp., p. 280 

Labeo matacostomus, Cuv. and Val., XVI, p. 365. 

Labeo —o Giinther, Catal. VI, p- 58. 

B. 2/1l, P. 17, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19, L. 1. 43, L. te. 84/74. 

Peeath = head 2/11, of caudal 2/11, height of body 2/9 of the 
total length. 

Eyes:—diameter 1/6 of length of head, 3 diameters from end of 
snout ; 2 diameters apart. — 

Snout obtuse, projecting, with®a distinct lateral lobe, mouth 
broad, directed downwards when the upper jaw is protruded, A 
distinct inner fold in the entire circumferemée of both lips, the 
lower of which is the thickest. One pair of short maxillary barbels. . 

Fins.—Dorsal commences midway between the end of the snout 
and the posterior end of the base of the anal fin, its upper margin 
. concave. Caudal deeply forked, its lower lobe thelongest — 

.- teral line: Pi! rows of scales between it and the base of che = 

. entral fin. » 
‘te Habitat. tveieal Assam and Sikkim. It attains three feet Ex ~ bell 


— - length. 










14. *“LABEO DIPLOSTOMUS, = oul 
i Faricorhinus diplostomus, Heck., Fish Caschmir, p. 67, t 11. — spi : 
q ag diplostomus, *Ouv. and Val., XVI, p. 360 ;* Gimther, Osete 4 
E 57. & es 
a Spb pnathus Valenciennesti, Fleckel, in Hiigel’s Reise &e., FEV, 26 x. 
_ 878 and in Russeggers Reisen, I, 3, p- 283 (no deseription). o. Fy 









Be, 19, P. © €) V. 10, A. ©, 0-17, 01 
¥ “ Length of head 1/6, height of body 1/5 of the total ape. 
a sa small, siftiated before middle, of the leng "alae 
_ Snont obtuse, projecting over the mouth and ha rin, 
ateral pe Some pores on the snout, mouth broad = 1 
conti , With an inner fold in their sats ie tent, b but 1 
de loped on the lower lip which also is fringed. Two 

| y pases. 
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ma SR of the dorsal appears a little conver (?) ; ee 
forked. 
Lateral line :—7,(?) rows between it and the base of the ein 
Oolours :—Uniform. 
Habitat :—Cashmere. 
a My opinion is that the above is the JZabeo ae 
McClelland, but unable to obtain a Cashmerean example, IT have bs 
left it as a doubtful species; the following appear to be the chief 
points of reputed differences between the two: 
Lab eo diplostomus— eyes situated beforethe middle of the length of 
“ the head, caudal fin slightly forked, the length of the middle rays | 
being one half of that of the longest outer ones. a 
Labeo ricnorhynchus es situated in or a little behind the middle x . 
of the length of the head, caudal fin deeply forked, the length of — g 
middle rays bé@mg two-sevenths of that of the longest onter ones. 





15. DLABEO PANGUSIA, 


Cyprinus pangusia, Ham. Buch., Fishes of Ganges, pp. 285, 385 4 

*Cuv. and Val. XVI, p. 429. ee 
Gobio pangusia, McClell., Ind. Cyp., pp. 279, 362, pl. 42, f. 1, (from: = 

H. B.’s MS.) | 
Labeo pangusia, Giinther, Catal. VII, p. 58. 

B. Ill. D. 3/10, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19, L. 1. 40, L. te. 747 ; 
Length of head 2/11, height of body 2/9, length of caudal 1/5 - 

of the total length. “a 

Eyes diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1} diameters from end 
. of snout. 

e Body rather compressed. Mouth narrow, snout with some large 
Bmpores' on its anterior surface ; it is obtuse anteriorly, projecting over 
the jaws, and has a d@istinct lobe on either side. Lips rather = 

» thick, witha distinct inner fold in their entire®wircumference, but 

. no fringe. Oné pair of small maxillary barbels. 3 
bt Fins.—Upper margin of dorsal fin concave. Caudal deeply forked, _ 4 
ye Lateral line :—4} rows of scales between it and the base of the ; 
 - ventral fin. 

—- Golours :—Uniform. ey 
 _Habitat.—Bengal and Cuchar. Attains § inchesin length, = — 
: m 2. 2 


~ 
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16. Lanrro strrobarva. “ 


Lylognathus striolatus, Giinther, Catal. VII, p- 62. 


: B. IT. D. 3/9, P. 17, V. 9, A 2/5, C. 19, L. 1. 60, L. tr. 12/14, 

Length of head 2/11, height of body 2/5 of the total length. 

Eyes :—diameter 2 of longth of head, 13 diameters from end of 
snout, 2 diameters coast, 

Snout thick and somewhat pr jetting x beyond the lower jaw, but . 
‘without any lateral lobe. Interorbital space convex. A moderately 
sized maxillary, but no rostral barbels. 

Fins.—The dorsal commences somewhat in advance of the ventral am 
and nearer to the end of the snout than to the root of the caudal, 

Lateral line :—9 rows of scales between end the base of the 
ventral fin. 








ery, darkest above. 7 : 

Habitat. =P oona, Nagpore. 

The Cyprinus joalius and pausio H. B. pp. 316, 317, 389; 
McClelland, Ind. Cyp., pp. 267, 327, pl. 42, f. 6, (from HH, oe 
Bis MS.) ; *Cuv. and Val. XVI, pp. 264, 401; appear probably 
to belong to this species, only Buchanan states that it has a 
black crescent shaped mark on either side of the tail. Itcomes  - 

' from N. E. Bengal. 





~~ 


17, Lanro nicotor, 
Golno bicolor, McClelland, Ind. Cyp., pp. 278, 360, t. 40, f..1. 


ee eostonss bicolor, * Giinther, Catal. a 8 Ria 374, e ‘ 
B. Ill. D. 2/10, P. 18, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19, L. 1. 43, L. tr, 84/74. 4 
Length of head 1/6, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/6 of the 7 
total length. = “: ‘- 2) t 
Eyes :—diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1% diameters from end Le 
of snout, 2 diameters apart. so om 


Snout overhanging the mouth, but not swollen, a small lateral 
lobe. A few indistinct pores between eye and snout. Lips continuous, 
with an indistinct inner fold to the upper, but distinct to the oa ie 9 
hor lip which is thick, reflected away from the lower jaw and covered in- - 
ei” _ ternally with papillw ; mouth transverse, inferior. A horny « cover-— ee 
ad eee soaisle of lower jew. A pair of short barbels to the n ux la. ; | 


? 
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ae Fins.—The height of the dorsal fin equals the longth of th 
its upper margin is very concave, it commences before the v 
and midway between the snout and the posterior extremity ott 
base of the anal fin. Caudal deeply forked, lower lobe the short 
Teeth, pharyngeal, plough-shaped 5, 4, 2/2, 4, 5. . 
Scales :—74 rows between the lateral line and the base of | 
ventral fin. > 3 
Colours :—silvery, darkest in the upper half of the body; s som ner) | 
times the scales are spotted with red. ie 
Habitat.—N, W. Provinces, and Assam in clear streams. “It # 
termed Mohaylee and Gaywah in Windoostanee at Hurdwees at 
Saharunpore. i 
It appears to stro aly resomble Gobio anisurus, MeClelle and, . of 
. which, however, is said to have 39 scales in the lateral line, a 











ioe 





i 








se, Cen. Se 






rough porous *snout, and the lower lobe of the caudal to be “the 
longest; see Cirrhina anisura, p. 136. ~) , 





‘*. 18. *“LAbEO KAWRUS. ’ LP, m v, 
- Chondrostoma kawrus, Sykes, Trans. Zool. Soc., II, p. 358, pl. 62, ; 
f, » $e . 

age BIT. D. 12, P. 16, V. 9, A. 8, C. 19. Se 


Height of body above } ( =) of the total length. | | 
Judging from the figure, the eye is in the posterior half of the 


head. The snout overhangs the mouth. It is said to have no a 
tubercles or barbels. ' re *] 
‘. * Fins. —Dorsal arises in advance of the ventral. Catidal forked. 90 
Bs Lateral line—badly marked. 
Ne ae Seti —Back reddish-green grey, silver ory® below. Fins with ~ 
extremity of the ‘~s tinted reddish. 


Habitat. —Beema river at Seedataik, attaining a foot in longth. 





: }9. LABEO ARIZA. 


Cyprinus ariza, Buchanan's journey through Mysore, ILI, p. 344 ; 

$1, and Vish. Ganges, pp. 286, 386. “%McClell., Ind. Cyp., ate 2 

= 4 279, B57. *Cuv. and Val., XVI, p. 430. i 
reel to TTamiltonti et bovanius, J on, M. J. Land 8., 1849, p. 303 
i" ek oaeaweateagaal Cuy. and Val., Rah he 0 102 ; | 
sfal., VII, p. 76. 

Vere Ginthor, Catal., VII, p: *63. 
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Pikdii-wieen, and Coal-arinza-candee, Tam.; Ariza, Tel. ; Bangum- ol 
batta, Beng. 
BIN. D. 3/9, P. 18, V. 9, A. 2/5; CO. 19,;+ Ii]; 88—40,6 Lette, eee 
_ 74/7, Vort. 17/15. ee 
Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/4, height of body 2/9 of the 


total length. 
Eyes :—diameter 1/4 to 1/5 of lomgtl of head, 1} diameters from 
end of snout, 14 diameters apart. 
Snout moderately projecting beyond the jaws, lateral lobe not 
devel6ped ; lips rather thick, the lower begng slightly fringed. 
_* Snout occasionally covered*with large mucous pores. Two minute 





maxillary barbels. ~ 
Teeth, pharyngeal, 5, 4, 3/3, 4, 5, plough-shaped. + 
Fins.— Origin of dorsal considerably in advance of the ventrals, : 
nearer the snout than the base of the caudal, upper margin oe io 


eave ; caudal deeply lobed. 

Tateral line :—5 rows of scales between it and the base of the 
3 ventral fin. . | as 
7” OColours.—Orange, with the fins of a reddish tinge. 

Habitat.—Rivers of India. Said to attain a foot in length, also % ot 
t found near Calcutta. 
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2 20, LAREO BOGA,. . "=e ; 
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ee inus boga, Tam. Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp. 286, 386, pl. 28, < | 
f. 80, *Cuv. and Val, XVI, p. 482. 

- _ Gobio boga, McClell., Ind. Cyp., pp. 278, 361 ; Bleeker, Verh. Bat.* 

Gen. XXVI, Beng. and Hind. p. 134. 
Gobio augracides, Jerdon, M. J, L. and S., 1849, p. 807, 
Tylognathus boga, Giinther, Catal., VII, p. G4. es 


a, 1il, D. 3/9, P.. 19, V. 9, A. 2/5MmO. 31,71. 1. 40—42, 
AD aL. t. 7-8/5. ; 













wl This fish is similar to Z, ariza of which, it might be e on idersi 2 g 
oral but both are found in Sou India in a ‘ ee 





lities ; and the colour alone at once demonstrates: hes es. 
a in a fresh state. wat 

pees lobe to the snout may be sli 
vee ‘thi specie enna the ere is lightly Bal ©? 
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1871.] F. Dayan of Indian Swaee 
Oolours:—silvery. At Mandalay the specimens had poe 
black mark at the posterior end of the lateral line. : 
Habitat.—Fresh waters of India and Burma. 
= The Chondrostoma Duvaueellii, Cuv. and Val. nny He oe 
; the present species, bes, 
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re 
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e 21. ei MULLYA. 
Chondrostoma mullya, Sykes,"Trans. Zool. Soc., Il, p. 359, — 
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te 

















62, f. 3. %: 
Gymnostomus mullya, “Ginther, Catal., VII, p. 76. aon 

p) 

— B. Ii. D. 11, P. T6, V. 9, A. 8, O. 19% a 





"Body subcylindrical, head short, obtuse, snout projecting. 
Fins.— Dorsal situated a little before the centre of the fish, © 
slightly before the ventral. Caudal lunate. cro 

M, Oolours.—Some carmine spots about the head, general colo Y:. 
dark olive with a play of faint red and copperas-green some- 
, times on the scales; the fins have a faint orange tint at their 
extremities. rs 
A Habitat.—Beema river at Downde, it attains 6 inches in length. | 
* | | 
. 56. Genus—Osreocuitus, Ginther, Pl. LX, f. 5. a. 6. 


Rohita sp. Cuv. and Fal. 
, Abdomen rounded. Mouth of moderate width, directed more or Pee. 
* downwards ; lips thickened, continuous, fringed or crenulated, but thelower 
és reflected from off the mandible, leaving it uncovered in the form of a sharp 
sand hard, transverse, prominence. No tubercle at symphysis. Snout ob- 
tusely rounded. Barbels generally four. Pharyngeal teeth generally - 
5, 4, 2/2, 4, 5. Dorsal fin without osseous ray, ¢ wih a moderate number — 
te of branched ones (10 to ut 20), commencing in advance of the ventrals. 
Ke Anal with few rays. cales of moderate or small size. Lateral line — 
yh eee passing to the centre of the base of the caudal fin. Gill rakers short. — : ig | 
ae Geographical distribution. Burma and E. I, Archipelego. 










[pias — SyNopsis OF SPECIES. = 
rice Osteochilus rostellatus, D. vg, A. 3, L. 1.55, 4 barbels, colours | 
uniform.  2urma. % 


— 


|< 8. Onteochiue Neilli, D. A. 2/6, Lil. 84; 4 barbels, 


ro 





{ | ; 
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. darkish band near commencement of latoral line, and a dark mark 
_ before base of caudal fin. Burma. ) 
#3.  Osteochilus cephalus, D. 3/13, A. 8/6, L. 1. 36; 2 barbels. 
Colours uniform. Pegu. 





1. OSTEOCHILUS ROSTELLATUS. 
, Rtohita vostellatus, Cuv. and Val., XVI, p. 256. 





Rohita lineata, Cuv. and Val, XVI, p. 260. * . 
Rohita chalybeata, Cuy. and Val. EVI. Dp. 27L. | 
Labeo chalybeatus, *Giuther, Catal., VII, p. 60. 4 


2 Batt. wD. 2/18, P. lay, 9, A. 3/5, OC. oO. l, 55, L. tr. 9/10. 
Length of head nearly 1/5, of caudal 2/9, height of body 27, 
of dorsal fin 2/11 of the total length. — 

Eyes :-—diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1} diameters from end 
of snout, 2 diameters apart. 

Snout overhanging the mouth which is transyerse and not very 
wide, lips reflected from off lower jaw leaving its sharp edge ex- 
posed ; both lips fringed and glandular. No lateral lobe to the 
 . snout. A distinct inner fold to the upper lip. Tour short barbels. 
7 Fins.— Dorsal arises considerably nearer to the snout, than to® — | 
1. the base of the caudal, and much in advance of the ventrals ; its : 
upper edge is straight. Caudal deeply forked. i 

Lateral line :—6} rows of scales between it and the base of the: 
ventral fin. 























. a 


v 


3 Colours :—silvery, the edges of the scales darkest. 3 bs 
Ped Habitat.—Irrawadi and Salween rivers in Burma. The oa 










attains 2 feet in length. 


; 2. Osrrocninus neu. PL IX, f. 5. a.d. ae 

_ Day, Proc. oF Soc. 1870, p. 99. . a le 

B. IL. D. —, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19, L, 1. 34, L. tr. 51/08. 

Length of head nearly 1/5, of caudal 1/4, height of body 3 2/2, ae 
| oe fin 1/6 of tho total length. wt 

diameters fr 


‘Byes :—diameter 2/7 of length of head, 14 
compressed. Snout rounded and smooth, ‘it see 


i age snout, 2 diameters apart. 
laps ae which is of moderate. saa No atoral 
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1871.] F. Dagan of Indie € 


=a) "tre 
Lips thin, and but slightly reflected ; they are = both fs zed, witl 
_ two, three, or more rows of well developed cone: internal to 
their outer fringe. The rostral barbels do not reach the orbit, the 
> maxillary extend to beneath its centre. ‘st 
Teeth, pharyngeal, plough-shaped, 5, 4, 3/3, 4, 5. 
f° Pins.—The dorsal commences before the ventral, and much n 
to the snout,than to the base of the caudal, its upper border 
somewhat convex ; caudal deeply forked. a 
Scales:—44 rows between the lateral line and the base of tl h he 
ventral fin. Pan 




















_ 
Colours.—Greyish yellow, deepest superiorly, every seale b ing a 
darkest atits base. <A darkish spot near the root of the caudal — 
fin, and another ill defined one near the commencement of the 
lateral line. Fins, yellowish orange, dorsal darkest at its basal half. > 
Dabitat.—Sittoung and Billing in Burma. The largest speci- “y 
men, out of seven, measures six inches in length. 





3. *OsTEOCHILUS CEFHALUS. 
Labeo cephalus, Cuy. and Val., XVI, p. 347, pl. 487. 


B. LI. D. 3/13, P. 20, V. 9, A. 3/6, C. 19, L, 1. 36. 
Length of head 1/5, caudal about 2/9, height of body 1/4 of eS 
total length. 
Eyes :—two diameters from end of snout. ~ in 
wo The dorsal profile is much more convex than the abdomisial.- . 
. Interorbital space convex. The snout scarcely projects beyond the 
jaws, it is rather swollen and has many pores opening on its sur- 

, face ; the mandible has a transverse free ed*e, with thick lip, both 

{ upper and lower being fringed. One pair of short maxillary og 

yi barbels, 

i _ Fins.—The dorsal (from the figure) commences in advance of the 
_ yentrals, its upper border is concave. ‘The anal laid flat reaches 
the caudal. — « a 
i a ‘Colours.— Greenish with the base of each scale darkest. a 
Saat eeaniiat, —Pegu attaining one foot in length. 
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tas 6, Gexus—Crmrnina, Cuv. and Fal., pt. Pl. IX. f. 6 ab., 


Dangila sp. Cuv. and Val.— Cyrene sp. Heckel.—IMrigala sp. — 
Bleeker.— Crossochilus, pt. Giinther. 
; Abdomen rounded, Snout depressed or obtusely rounded, with the 
soft coverings extremely thin. Mouth broad, transverse, Upper lip " 
JSringed or entire. Lower jaw rather sharp without any or with a thin 
lip, destitute of any horny covering, but having a small tubercle above the 
mandibular symphysis. Barbels small, four, two, or none. Dorsal Sin 
rather short, moderate or long, without any osseous ray, and commencing 
in advance of the ventrals. Anal fin short, with@it a row of tiled scales. ; 
Pharyngeal teeth 5, 4, 2/2, 4,5 or 5, 3, 2/2, 3,5. Seales of large, stag, f 
or moderate size. Lateral line continuous, passing to the centre of > 
the base of the caudal fin. Gill rakers short. ~ | 
Geographical distribution. Fresh waters throtighout India, and , 











Burma, and extending onwards through the East Indian Archipelago. 





















SYNOPSIS OF SPECIES. . 
l. Cirrhina Kuhlit, D. 3/25, A. 2/5, L. 1. 39-40. Four barbels. ~ 
Upper lip fringed. TZavoy. 
; 2. Cirrhina Berdmorei, D. 3/23, A. 2/5, L. 1. 31. Four barbels. 
P Upper lip fringed. Zennasserim Provinces. 


3. Cirrhina Leschenaultii, D. a A. 3/5, L. 1. 42. Four bar- 
ke bels. Upper lip entire. Southern India. 

. 4. COitrrhina mrigala, D. 3/12, A. 3/5, L. 1. 43. Two barbels. 
Upper lip entire. Bengal and Burma. @ | : 
h 5. “*Cirrhina anisura, D. 3/10, A. 2/5, L. 1. 43. No barbels. 
\. Upper lip entire. Bengal. d 

6. Cirrhina dyoheila, D. 3/10, A. 2/5, L, 1. 42. No barbels. 
Upper lip entire. Assam. : 

7. “*Oirrhina devo, D. 13. A. 7. One pair of short maxillary ¥ 
barbels. Lips entire, desam. 

8. “Cirrhina sada, D. 13. A. 7. Four barbels, longer than tl 7 | 
eye. Upper lip fringed. Assam. a . 

9, Cirrhina gohama, D. Ws, A. 2/5, L. 1. 88—40. One Bi of 7 
short rostral barbels. Upper lip fringed. Some black spots‘ ‘on 
. ee: Orissa and Bengal. eS ae | 
= ‘10. Cirrhina latius, D. 3/8, A. 2/5, UL, 1. 39. Four b irbels. 
Tpper lip fringed. Northern Bengal, Nepaul and Assam. Se 
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11. Cirrhina diplochilus, PB. 3/8, A. 2/5, L. 1. 36—39. Four 
barbels. Upper lip fringed. Cashmere, ‘¥ 

12. Cirrhina bata, D. ==, A . 2/5, L. 1. 36—38. One pair of < 
short maxillary barbels. Upper lip fringed. Bengal and Orisaa. 

13. Cirrhina mosario, D. 10, A. 7, L..1. 37. No barbels. Upper 
lip fringed. Assam. 

14. Cirrhina reba, D. —, A. 3, Li. 1. 35—38. One pair of short — 
rostral barbels. Upper lip indistinctly fringed or entire. Throngh- 
out India. 

15. Cirrhina tsurus, D. 2. A. 2. L. 1. 36. One pair of moder= 
atgly long rostral barbels. Upper lip very distinetly fringed. 
Bengal and Assam. ao ; 





® '' 
1. CrmrneINA KUHLE. 


‘ 

Dangila Kuhlii, Cuv. and Val., XVI, D- Ree Bleeker, Prod. Cyp. i 
p- 197 and Atl. Ich. Y p., p. 44, t. 16, . *Giinther, Catal., VIL, 
p. 39. 4 

B. 111. D. 3/23, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19S & 39—40, L. tr:) ¥ 
7/i—9%. ar 

Length of head 1/7, of caudal nearly 1/5, height of body 1/5, of ; 
dorgal fin 1/6 of the total length. . } 
Eyes :—diameter 1/3 of length of head ; 1 diameter from end of 
snout. 

Mouth transverse, sub-inferior, with snout slightly depressed, 
rounded. Upper lip fringed, a small tubercle above the symphy- 
sis of the lower jaw inside the mouth. Maxillary barbels as long 
as the orbit, and longer than the rostral pair. 

Teeth, pharyngeal, plough-shaped, 5, 4, 3/3, 4, 5. oe 

Fins.— Dorsal without osseous ray, commencing opposite the 
ninth scale of the lateral line, and at the beginning of the second a 





‘third of the total length. Upper lobe of the caudal the longest. r 


Lateral line :—five rows of scales between it and the base of the 


ventral fin. 
Colours.—Silvery, some of the malen with dark spots at their 


bases forming rows, or horizontal bands. Fins orange, the edges 
| ut De. caudal stained. 





—Tavoy where it does not appear to be uncommon. 


— orate. % errre =.” - 
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Several specimens, personal y obtained’ there, measured up to ten 
* inches in length. 





2. CIRRHINA BERDMORET. 

Dangila Berdmorei, Blyth, 

— ike deat: eve A.S of Bengal, 1860, p. 162 ; Day 

B. IIT. D. 3/28, V. 9, A. 2/5, Gs. 1. 31, L. tr. 6/? 

: " Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/4, height of body 1/4, of dor- 
sal fin 2/13 of the total length. 

Eyes :—diameter 2/5 of head ; 3/4 of a diameter from end of snout. 

Pores on front of snout and of a large size. A distinct tubercle 
above symphysis. MRostral barbels equal the length of the orhit, 
the maxillary ones are shorter. Lower lip rather thick, distinct 
from the upper, which last is not fringed. 

Fins,— Dorsal arises in the commencement of the second third of 
the total length. The pectoral does not quite reach the ventral. 
Caudal deeply forked. 

Scales :—three and a half rows exist between the lateral line and 
the base of the ventral fin. 

Colours :—uniform in spirit. 

Habitat.—Tennasserim Provinces of British Burma. 


se : o. CIRRITINA LESCHENAULTH. 


? Cyprinus cirrhosus, Bloch, XII, p. 52, t. 411. 
Dangila Leschenauitri, Cuy. and Val., XVI, p- 235, pl. 471. 
Cirriana Blochit, Cuv. and Val., XVI, p- 290. 

Cirrhinus Cuvierii, Jerdon, M. J. L. and 5., 1849, p. 303. 
Oirrhina Leschenaultii , Giinther, VII, p. 36, 


Vonkendi, sa » Arucu, Tel, 





















3 — 3/5, 0. 19, L. 1. 42—44, TL. tr, thee 
oe: Vert. Pre . | ee 
Length of head 1/6, of caudal 1/5, height of body 2/15 of the ry 


_ total length. 
Byes :—diameter 2/7 of a of head ; 1} diameters from € 

of snout ; 2 diameters a : x 
eckailhivy extends nearly to below anterior margin of the o sorb ait te ft 
Some fine pores on the snout. Rostral barbels longer ee a xil- = 
_ lary ones. | | 
5 Teeth —Pharyngeal teeth plough-shaped and with 
petetety 5, 4, 3/3, 4, 5. | 





7 @ ey oy " 
"a * ? = 
‘ fr." 


















= a aad Piway between the snout and the orton 
of the base of the anal fin ; upper margin of finconcave. Pectoral 
faleiform, Caudal deeply forked or lunated, the centre rays bein; ES. 
about ? the length of the outer ones. 
. Scales :—in straight rows, 64 between lateral line and the base 0 
the ventral fin. | 
Lateral line: nearly straigh 
Colours.—Silvery, every scale having a red centre, except along 
the abdomen where they are of a dirty yellowish white, Dorsal 


a 


= and caudal stained with grey, also the outer end of the anal and 


- pettoral. A darkish line after death is seen along the centre of 
a . 


rows of scales. : ce 
_ Habitat.—Godavery, Kistua and Cauvery rivers, and generally e 
in Southern India. Grows to 14 feetin length. Is a very active fish FF 


and fair eating, but bony. 
_ 





 . 


r~ 









4. Crrrimna mnreata, Pl. LX, f£ 6. ab. 


Cyprinus mrigala, Ham. Buch., Gang. Fish., pp. 279, 386, pl. 6. 
f. 79 ; McCelland, Ind. Cyp., 276, 350, 
Cirrhina rubripinnis, Cuv. Ree , a VI, p. 288, pl. 479. 
‘ ? Cirrhina plumbea, Cuy. and Val., XVI, p. 289. 
: | Cirrhinna mr igala, Cuy. and Val., XVI, p. 294; Giinther, Catal., 
. VU, p 30, 
ricala Buchanani, *Bleeker, Prod. Cyp., p. 226. 





Mirrgah, Ooriah; Mrigah, Beng.; Nga-kyin and Nya-gyein, Burm, | 
Pose, So/12, PP. 15; Y. 9, A, 3/5, C. 19, L. 1, 40—43, 


L, tr. 63/83. 
: Length of heaf2/7, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/4 of the 
i total length. + 


es :—diameter 2/7 of length of head. 
Small pores sometimes present on the snout. 

~The posterior tremity of the maxilla extends to nearly bariksision 
_ theanterior margin of the orbit. Snoug not tuberculated. Ros- 
_ tral barbels only present, well developed and nearly as long as the = 
: eye. Opercle two-thirds as wide as high, greatest width of exposed) 
portion of interopercle equals half the diameter of the eye. Saar 

1.—Pharyngeal teeth plough-shaped, §, 4, 2/2, 4, 5, 2) 


oe ea is 
; 18 . 1 7 <i. 
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Fins.—Dorsal arises rather nearer to the snout than to the base 
of the caudal fin, and opposite the 12th scale of the lateral line, 
upper margin of fin very slightly concave. Caudal with sharp and 
deeply forked lobes, which have convex edges internally. 


Scales :—in straight rows, seven in the line between the origin of 
, the dorsal fin and the lateral line, and 54 between the latter and 
“the base of tho ventral. . 4 
Lateral line :-—in single tubes, apd almost straight in its direction. 
Colours.—Silvery, dark grey along the bagk, sometimes having a 
. coppery tinge, and the pectoral, ventral and anal orange. Eyes golden. 
Habitat,—Rivers and tanks in Bengal and Burma, grows to 3 ' 
feet in length. It isan excellent species for stocking tanks with. TI - 


have taken it in Rangoon 18! in weight. : 
This species isclosely allied to C. chinensis, Giinther, the head, ~ 
however, is shorter and the mouth not quite so wide. The two q 
species might almost be classed as local varieties. 4 Z 
5. Cmrennva ANISURA. = 
Gobio anisurus, McClelland, Ind. Cypr., pp. 278, 360, pl. 40, f, 2 ; 
*Cuv. and Val., XVI, p. 463. 
Cirrhina anisura, Steind., Sitz. Ak. Wiss., Wien, 1867, LYI, 
*Giinther, eee VII, p. 37. 


B. Il. D. =*.,P. 17, V. 9, A. 2/5, ©. 19, L. 1. 38, L. tr, 7/10 


re 
Length of head 2/9 and height of body 2/7 of the total length. ~ 
Eyes.— Diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1 diameter from onl of - 
snout, 14 diameters apart. Upper lip entire, lower lip fringed. 
No barbels. 
Fins.— Dorsal commences midway between the snout, and base-of — 
___ eandal, lower lobeof caudal ae than the upfier. Ventral under — - 
centre of dorsal. a 

















les Scales.—Five and a half rows between lateral line wae baseof - 
_ ventral fin. lia ss 
_——s- Golours.—Silvery. @ | _ in 


oe Habitat.—Bengal and Assam ; 
: 6. Crmrmyrmya DYOCHETLA. 


—- Labeo ( Cy ypr inns savehestet, MoD ol Ind, Cyp., Pps GE 
«87,8 15! . and | ramet — 
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; 1871.) F. RS sbi of Iain sprint. : 
Goreah, Assam. . Bai 
rurt  e/10, P10, V. 0, A. 8:0. 19-4 ce 


Barbels rudimentary or absent. tp on i 

Snout with pores, lower lip distinct. Ss 

x*ins.— Dorsal commences nearer to the end of the snout pec > ae 
the root of the caudal, and opposite the tenth scale of the | | ia 


ll 


line. 
Scales.—Five rows between thetlateral ling and the base of t 
ventral fin. . 


Colours.—Bluish s brownish black above, bevoming silvery white 
on the abdomen. 
7 Habitat.—“ It is found in the clear active currents of the Brok= fy 
maputra, from middle Assam to the rapids at the extremity of the — 
valleys, but appears to be equally unknown in mountain 
and .sluggish rivers and jheels in the plains.” (MJeClelland). neg 
owe to two feet and upwards in length. wid 





PR) 
= 





7. *Crenerva DERO. | 


Cyprinus dero, Ham. Buch., Fish. Ganges, PP- 277, 331, 285, ple 
22, 1.78; *McClelland, Ind. Cyp., pp. 267, 326. 

Cirrhina devo, *Cuv. and Val., XVI, p. 296. 

Dhengro, Assam. | “ 

B. Ill. D. 3/10, P. 18, V. 9, A. 7, O. 19. —— 
k  ~* Head oval and blunt. The snout pr ajects a little beyond ase? = 
7 mouth, is fleshy, and marked with callous points.« « The mouth 4 
is small, the upper jaw protruding in opening. The lipsare fleshy 
and smeoth on the%edges. « » A ridge on the lower jaw. « « 
K At each corner of the mouth is a minute tendry).” vi “7 
Eyes.—“ High up and small.” , i. 
jae  * The back slapes gently before the tin, and is rather sharpened, 
| Pe. Erne edge i the belly is rounded.”’ i 
pectoral fins are shorter than the head. « « i. 
are sharp and equal.” | ie 


i=" of moderate sizo.” 2a 
— of the back and ope tenes indestod d nto 
othe sides. The dorsal and cgudal fins are dot d ' a 
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Habitat.— —Brahmaputra river, attairing four inches in length. 
This species may be a Labeo (Zylognathus) under which genus 
Dr. Giinther has placed it amongst the doubtful species, observing, 
** two (?) barbels, well developed, at the angle of the mouth,” their 
_ length evidently having reference to the firure and not to the text. = 


e 


8. *CInRREINA SADA. 


Cyprinus sada, lam. Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp. 3844, 393: *Ouy. 
Wand Val., XVI, p. 385. | $e 
Gonorhynchus jimbriatus, *McClell., Ind. Cy, pp. 282, 375, pl. 


am 40, £.°3. 
Crossochilus sada, *Giinther, Catal., VII, p. 74. 
Bak DD. 13, V. 9, A. 7. - 


Barbels four, longer than the eye, but shorter than the head. 
Upper lip said to be fringed. From the figure the snout appears 


. to overhang the mouth. ¥ 
| - Colours.—Green above, silvery below ri 
. Habitat.—Assam. “FS 


9, Crrerurya comma, 

ey Cyprinus gohama, Ham. Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp. 346, 393 ; *Cuy. 
< and Val, XVI, p, 413. 

: Gonorhynchus brevis, *McClell., Ind. Cyp., p. 373, pl. 43, f. 6 ae 
oo at. 2. MS.) 
iF Crossocheilus gohama, Bleeker, Prod., Cyp. p. 110 (no description) ;_ 
‘4 Giinther, Catal., VII, p. 72; . Day : Proc, Zool. Soc. 1869, p. 371. 

Kala-batta, Bengali. 

"¢ B. IT. D, 3/8, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19, L, 1, 38—40,. L, tr. 6/6, — 
ib Length of head 2/11, height of body 2/11Mof dorsal fin 1/5 ofan 
the totallength. a; 
| Eyes.—Diameter 3 of sie of head; 1 diameter from end Oration 
ae i) no t and apart. eh ts 

‘ - 2 Dorsal profile more convex than the abdominal. Upper « | 
¥ “ of the head broad; snout overhanging the jaws and havin 
e ‘small lateral itil. Both lips fringed. Me of rost ” | barbel 
oy - Pas ae as the diameter of, the orbit. om 
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Lateral line :—34 to 4 rows of scales betwoen it and the baw of 
the ventral fin. iF 
Colours.—Brownish olive, irregularly spotted with black m fn 
, Dorsal and caudal fins yellowish, stained with grey, the a > 
” orange. 
Habitat.—Orissa and Bengal. It attains 6 inches in length. 





a 10. CrmeRHINA LATIUVS. 


Cyprinus latius, Ham. Bug., Fish. Ganges, pp. 5495, 393 ; "Cum = 
and Val., XVI, p. 4b). Seer 

Gonorhs yuchus macrosomus, McClell., Ind. Cyp., PP- 282, 872, pi. ve 
43, f. 7, (from H, L.'s MSS.) al 

Orossocheilus latius, *Bleeker, Pro. Cyp., p- 110 (no description) _ ert 
Giinther, Catal., VL, p. 71. . ae 

B. Ill. D. 3/8, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19, L. 1. 39, Mitr. 53/6 

Length of head 2/11, of caudal 2/9, height of body 2/11 of he 
total length. | .- - 

Eyes.—Diameter 1/4 of length of head ; 14 diameters from end 
of snout. " 

Lips thin, the upper one fringed. The rostral pair of barbels — 
rather shorter than the eye, the maxillary pair minute, 

Fins.— Upper lobe of the caudal the longest. 

Lateral line :—34 rows of scales between it and the base of the 
ventral fin, 

Colouration :—uniform. 

Habitat.—Northern Bengal, Nepaul, and Assam. It appears 
to be a small species. 

- 
















“4 . 
ll. CrmrRurNa DIPLOCHILUS. 


Barbus diplochilus, Heckel, Fische aus Caska@ir, p. 53, t. 10, f 15 
_ Guy. and Val., XVI, p. 204. : 
lognathus barbaty us, Heckel, in Hiigels Reise, 1V, p. 376, and 
in Russ. Reisen, LU, iii, p. 283, (no egg ened! 
Crossocheilus diplochilus, Steind., Verh. Zool.-bot. Gesellach. Wien, 


+ 1866, p. 791, 
Crossochilus us barbatulus, Ginther, Catal., VII, p. 72. 
Page. D- 3/8, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, ©. 19, L. 1 3630, 


“es i 3 
of head 1/4, of body 2/9 of total length without AY 


oy yy ~e ; 
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Snout thick much projecting beyond+the jaws. Rostral barbels — 
short, maxillary ones minute. 
Eyes.—Of moderate size, situated somewhat before the middle 
of the length of the head. 
Fins. — Dorsal commences in advance of the ventrals, and nearer ~ 
the end of the snout than the root of the caudal, which latter fin 5 
is deeply forked. , a ae 
Lateral line :—354 rows of scales between it and the base 6f the 
_ ventral fin. » 
Colours :—uniforn. : 
Habitat.—Cashmere. It does not appear to grow to a large size. 





i > —s 12. CIRRHINA BATA. 


Cyprinus bata, Ham. Buch., Fish. Gang., pp. 283, 386; *Ouv. - 

and Val., XVI, p. 427. 
ag Cyprinus acra fat cura, Ham. Buch., lic. pp. 284, 386; *Ouv- _ 
and Val. XVI, p. 428. oe 
Gobio lissorh snakes, McClell., Ind. Cyp., pp. 277, 355, pl. 55, f. 5. e* 
Crossochilus rostratus, Giinther, Catal., Vil, p- 72 = 
Crossocheijus bata, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. “s 1869, p- “871. 





















Dunguda-porah, Oorish ; Dommarci-batta, Beng. 


* 
od 


eee Dis, P- 1, V. 9, A. 2/5, ©. "a o) 







eek tr, & “25 
ms Length of head 2/9, of caudal 2/9, height of body ‘1/4, he 
orsal fin 2/9 of the total length. 
ip jet Eyes ae bv of length of head; 1 diameter fm end of 
3 - snout ; nearly 2 diajeters apart. od 
5, p Bout considerably in advance of the jaws in the young, : nat i 
zhtly so in the adult, when it is usually covered with © see 
1 lips fringed in the young, generally only the lo ai 
e old. A pair of maxillary barbels. 
Teeth, —The two outer teeth of the 
ana the rest molarform, 5, 3, 2/2, 3, 5- 
Dorsal commences midway heterean the snc 
extre ity of the: bane oe ee 
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Lateral line :—6} rows of¢scales between it and the base of thee 
a 
ventral fin, rH. 


Colours :—vary with the age of the fish ; generally silvery, 

darkest along the back, and with the lower fins stained orangey 

fine black dots on all the fins. "When about 4 inches long, 

are 3 or 4 small black spots on the 5th and 6th seales of the lateral 
line, which gradually and almost entirely fade as age advances. 

Habitat.—Rivers of Bengal as far south as the Mahafiuddi. As_ a 

‘& 

x 





this fish, which attains nearl¥ 2 feet in length, is extensively used 

for stocking tanks, it is not improbable, as suggested by McClelland, — 
that the three varieties mentioned by Hamilton Buchanan refer te 

one species. In one specimen, 10 inches long, the snout was cover-" ~ ; 
ed by pores, another captured of the same size, and the same day, | 
in the same*tank had no pores. . 


13. “Cine Ing MOSARIO. 


Cyprinus mosario, Hanyx. Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp. 346, 393 5— 
*Cuv. and Val., XVI, p- 448. : 
Gonorhynchus gobioides! McClell., Ind. Cyp.,; pp. 280, 369, pl. 43, 
f. 1; *Cuv. and Val., AVI, p. 465. 
Orossocheilus gobivides, *Bleoker, Pro. Cyp., p. 110, (no dese.) 
Heriliwa, Assam. 
B. Ill. D. 10, P. 15, V. 9, A. 7, C. 19, L. 1. 37, L. tr. 9 to Dase 
eee of ventral. 
ese Length of head is equalto the height of the body, and one~ 
fourth of its length. Dorsal and abdominal profiles equally convex. 
Snout ovelhanging the mouth, Mouth a, ansverse. Upper 
lip fringed. No barbels, Alimentary canal 8 times the length ‘ 
of the body. ; ff | ; 
Colours :—uniform. 
Habitat.—Assam, attains about 6 inches in length. 
* A somewhat similar fish is described as the Chondrostoma Sulun- 
gee, Sykes, Gymnostomus fulungee, *Giinther. 
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14. Crmrintna REBA. 
us eyes Ham. Buch.» Fish. Ganges, pp. 280, 386; Mc- : : 


pp 276, 354. | 
Cabio fim hilus cClell., Ind. Cyp., erin 279, 385, pl. 55, f. 35 j 


Been: and M3 ) am VA, Pp: 464. 
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?Gobio bicolor, McClell., l. c. pp. 360; 278. : 


Chondrostoma boggut? Sykes, rata Zool. Soc., 1841, p. 359 ; 
~ £*Jerdon, M. J. L. and Sc., 1849, p. 309. 


: Chondrostoma gangeticum, *Cuy. ‘and Val., XVII, p. 399; ; *Giinther, 

i Catal., VII, p. 76. 

a vl. Corrlisna 9 ER et reba, Cuv. and Val., XVI, pp. 291, 292, 
480, 


Cirrhana Bengatliensis, Bleeker, Verh. Bat. Gen., XXV, Beng. and 
s Hind. p. 136. 


Ar aha Bengatiensis, Bleeker, Pro. Cyp., p. 226, (no description). 
Cirrhinichthys Dussumiert, Bleoker, Atl. Ich. Cyp., p- 28. 


Gobio bangon, limnophilus et Dussumiert, Jerdon, M. J. L. and 8., 
1849, p. 508. 


Cirrhina rewah, Steind., Sitz, Ak. Wiss. Wien, LYI. 
Crossocheilus reba, Giinther, Catal., VII, p. 74. 
felemose and Chittahri, Tel.; Chetchua-porah Ooriah; Satta, 

Bengali. - 

es ©6B. IT. D. 3/8-9, P. 15, V. 9, A. 3/5, O. 19, L. 1. 85—38, L. tr. 7/7. 

Length of head 1/6, of caudal nearly 1/4, height of body nearly 

1/4, of dorsal fin 2/11 of the total length. 

Eyes :—diameter nearly 1/4 of length of head, 14 diameters 
from end of snout, nearly 2 diameters apart. : 
Mouth anterior ; upper lip of the young indistinctly fringed, 

of the adult generally entire. One pair of short rostral barbels. 

‘ Some fine pores over the snout. Aye 
Teeth, pharyngeal, 5, 4, 1/1, 4, 5. *; 
Fins.,— Dorsal commences slightly anterior to the ventral, upper 

margin of the fin concave. Caudal with deep, sharp lobes. ; 
Lateral line :—4 to 5 rows of scales between it and the base of _ st f 

the ventral fin. ee 





Colours.—Silvery, scales generally darkest at their edges. eat 
i Habitat.— Throughout India; attaining a foot in length. | = 
2 15. Crerervsa ISURUS, | LN a 


_ Gobio isurus, McClelland, Ind. Cyp., pp. 277, 357; *Cuy. and 
va, XVI, et 431. 
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Snout thick, projecting, fo pores or lateral lobe; moutt 
——— Upper lip deeply fimbriated. Lips. reflec sted fre 
off both jaws which have sharp edges, but no horny cove 
Rostral barbels two-thirds as long as orbit. 

Fins.—Dorsal commences midway, between the snout i th 
posterior margin of the base of the anal. Caudal deeply fo for} a 4 
upper lobe the longest. / ae 

Lateral line: —3% rows of scales between it ‘and the base of | ay x 


a 
a ee ee 





















ventral fin, a 
Colours.—Silvery, apparently a dark stripe along the middle | Pe 

the side. oe 
Habitat.— Hooghly. 


{To be continued in the next iwumber. ] 
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Nores on TeRnresrrtan MorivuscA FROM THE NEIGHDOTRITOOD 
MovuLmMern Seip Provinces), WITH” DESCRIPTIONS oF seat 
errorrs,—by Dr. F. Sroniczxa, Palewontologist, Geol. Sure of 
India ; ITon. Seoy. Asiat. Soo. Bengal. eS 

(With 8 plates.) By ,. 
[Received and read Sth January, 1971. ] “ 

- The following observations are offered on a small collection of 

Mollusca made, during the month of August 1569, in the neigh- 

sbourhood gf Moulmein, Tenasserim al the ath It is not my in- 

Pim to give a complete list of all the shells which have been 

described from that neighbourhood,—thou uch may at some 

future time prove to be a very desirfble acquisition,—but merely to — 

__ restrict my remarks to those species which I have myself collected, 

: arly with reference to some points in the —— of thes 


i 




















ne a attention through the collecting zeal of the Rev. Dr. 3 Mase 
Agapied and Gordon, Mr. Theobald and many others.‘ 
tare, trees (chiedly worked out by. Dr.A- Gori 
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ad Mr. Theobald. — 2. tu dd 
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OO ak fauna 3 in general is intimately @onnected with that of the — 

is lower Tenasserim Provinces, Siam and Camboja, and isi athe — 

| main characteristically Malayan. As regards variety and* number: 

of terrestrial Mollusca, these provinces are well known to range 

among the richest of the Malay an regions. The interest of this 

fauna is besides considerably increased by the many peculiar forms 

it possesses of its own, and which do not appear to occur in other 

parts of the great Malayan Zoclogical province. I only need to 

allude to genera like Pollicaria (= Hybocystis), Raphaulus, Clos- 

tophis, Sophina, Sesara, §c. The explanation of this peculiarity must* 

probably be sought in the physical condition of the country. 

Indeed, it would seem that scarcely anywhere could more favour- 

able conditions for the development of small local faunas be found, 

than exist in the neighbourhood of Moulmein. 

Almost all round this place the country consists of isolated hills, 

or short ranges of hills, composed of sandstones or shales, or more 

. commonly of limestone rock. Many of these hills rise up to eleva- 

| tions of from 2000 to 3000 feet above the level of the sea, and are 

<3 separated by low land which, for a large portion of the year, is under 
water. The rocks in question, forming the hills, mostly appear to 
belong to paleozoic (chiefly carboniferous) formations, and it iti 
seems probable that for a long period the country was not affected 

_ * by any very considerable change in the level. On the other hand, 

| it can scarcely be doubted, that at no very distant geological period ~ 
those hills represented as many isolated islands in an extensive bay, as 

nt a physical condition similar to that of the present Mergui Archi-. > 

oan pelago. The shallow waters between the hills were only cre 
ally reclaimed to dryland by alluvia derived from the more eleyated _ 
surrounding country. Whatever progress these conditions pad i Re 

fe have attained, it appears tolerably certain, that the isolation of the — 

hills must have existed during a considerable length of time, and 

g there i is also no > apparent reason for believing, that the ee xist-— 




















we . an these circumstances tend to shew that the faite of t 
“haben for a long geriod, and that at the same timo the 
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tracted isolation admitted of the development of certain persistent. ; af 


peculiarities of the animals in different localities. With regard to 
the first,point, it is a noteworthy fact that most of the cretaceous” 
species of Welicida, and a large number of the older tertiary ones, a 
belong to the Angystoma group whigh is so largely represented in 
this part ofthe Malayan province. With regard to the second 
point, it must be remembered that the nature of the ground is a most 
important agent in the development and prosperity of the molluscous 
(and any other) fauna (or flora) ; it regulates to a very large extent r 
the geographical distribution of the species. It is well known that ; 
limestone ground is more suitable to the existence of land-shells, ~ 
than any other kind of rock. In the neighbourhood of Moulmein 
this is strikingly apparent ; for while some of the limestone local- 
ties literally swarm with shells, there are barely any to be found a 
on the neighbouring sandstone or metamorphig, hills, which im “ 
other respects possess a perfectly similar climate, e 

The distinction by no means only applies to the number of speci- ; 
mens, but it affects equally markedly the habitat of certain species, 
and eyen genera. Thus, for instance, there is scarcely a single 
specimen of a Plectopylis ackatina to be met with on a sandstone i 
hill, while at every limestone rock the species may be collected im 
thousands. The same applies to Plectopylis cyclaspis, though this 
species is not so common as the former. All the known species of | 
Sophina, nearly all the Sesare, several peculiar Streptaxts, Raphau- 
lus, Pollicaria and others only occur on limestone ground, while 
Rotula anceps, Helix [Fruticicola] similaris, and chiefly also the 
species of Zelicarfon, occur on sandstone hills and lowland. Agaim 
some species, ike Afacrochlamys honesta, Conuiany infula (var. attygia), } 
Mycrocysiis molecula ave to be met with almost everywhere, but speci- 
mens occurring on limestone localities always possess a more solid 
and thicker shell, than those on sandstone, or on alluyial ground. 
The knowledge ofthe nature of the ground is, therefore, a véry im- 
portant consideration in discriminating species and mere varieties 
of One and the same species from cach other. In the course of my 
descriptions I shall notice several instances which bear upon this” 













That the protracted isolation of the different limestone hills had 
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an influence upon the development of lneally, and now pape 
distinct forms, which éyidently descended from a common stock, 
gwill best become evident from a few instances, which are Worthy of 
record, 

At Moulmein about the great Pagoda occurs a species of Cyelo- 
phorus which Mr. Theobald eMled °C. Zfax ghtoni. The specimens 
are generally lighter or darker brown, and, except on the keel, un- 
| spotted. At the ‘ Farm-cayes’ the same species occurs, but: alway 
marked with numerous white spots, and at Damotha a third form is 
met with, being generally somewhat smaller and higher, and provid- 
ed with small pale spots or reticulated streaks ; this form has been ~ 
named by Mr, Theobald C. afinis. Again, at the ‘ Farm-caves’ oc- 
cur in great abundance Sophina calias and discotdalis, Sesara pytlaica, 

Clausilia Philippiana, Streptaxis Sankeyanus, Pollicaria gravida, Ra- 

Phaulus chrysalis, &e., none of which are found on a perfectly similar 

limestone hill © Damnctha: barely 15 miles distant from the for- 4 
4 mer. There we find Sophina forabilis, Sessara infrendens, Georissa rad 
* Viratula, Diplommatina carneola, Ihiostoma TTaughtont, and other 
peculiar forms, &c. South of Moulmein, again on similar ers: 
stone hills, occurs Sephina conjungens, while calias and discoidalis 
are rare, Streptaxis obtusus, &e., but not a single Pollicaria or Rea. 











F phau or &hiostoma. Again at another limestone hill on t 

he Attaran river there is only a peculiar banded variety of Soh hina ~— 
= discoidalis to be found, Strept. Sankeyanus is replaced by the allies vy. 
er. Strept. Hanleyanus, Sesara pylaica by Sesera At taranensis, Theol &e. 







I could multiply the examples, but those quoted will indicate ¢ 
the molluscous fauna of each limestone hill, or range ofa 
possesses certain forms representative of, or allied to, othe 


“= le 
Pi. 


occur on a neighbouFing hill, while at the same time it a 
_ certain number of local, peculiar, species. Thisis a cond ition whit 
r. we are generally accustomed to find on small oa irate isle 
within an Archipelago. 
: J n conclusion Imay observe that the present | ec 
Os cieead of both of the large divisions. of } 
the CycLostoMacea and the Hatic. 
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In the Cyrcrosromacea I have described several new species, and 
of others, which were met with, I have onfy noted the sen 





tomical details here, because I aaae to place them on record in a 
coutemplated Monograph of the Indian and Burmese Cy cLosToMA- 
cEA, to be published with the co- -operation of Mr. W. T. Blanford. 
Among the Hernicacea, or Pursronara, as usually restricted, the 
anatomical details form the greater part.of the work. ‘The correet- 
ness of Gray’s and Dorhn’s suggestions to unite Streplaxis, Annea ~~ 
and Séfreptostele into a separate group has, I think, been satisfac- 
torily proved, and the relation of these forms to Testacella willbe 
pointed out further on. Of the Clausilitde 1 have given some notes 
regarding Cl. Philippiana, as the anatomy of no Indian Clawilia 
has yet been» published. In the Pupide two interesting new 
species will be found described a Pupea and a Hypsglostoma, In the F 
Helicidea, the propriety of the generic designations of Pleetopylig” 5 
and Zrachia was found to be supported by the examination of the 
anatomy of the animals, Among the Zonitide, atlast, I have in a 
similar way recorded the propriety of the generic names Sesara and 
Sophina, and there algo will notes be found on the anatomy of Jfa- 
erdchlamys, Rotula, Mycrocystis and a newly proposed genus Conulema. ; 


Group. CYCLOSTOMACEA. 
Fam. CYCLOPHORID. 


The species of Cyclophorus (as restricted), known to occurin 

the neighbourhood of Moulmein: are (1) C. ZZaugitont, Theobald, 

(from Moulmein itself), a species closely ied to Sowerby’s 
' aguila; (2) C. affinés, Theobald, (from Damotha), somewhat allied 
» to Pfeiffer’s excellens ; and a third form is found at the Farm-caves, 
it has the angular periphery of 2Zaughfont, but a spotted shell like 
affinis or Stamensts. All the forms may be considered as yarieties 
ai of one and the same species, but in order to ascertain whether 
fF - Theobald’s name Haughton: is applicable to them, aclose compari- 

son_of typical forms of several of the allied species from Siam and © 
adjoining countries must be made. I will not enter now upon this 
que mon as the three varioties noticed havg lately been cana 
the ‘ Conchologis RE raed ook by no means : ] 
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ne 
(4). C. spectosus (or per haps rather aurantiacus) occurs at Zwagabin. 


-_ 
CycLoriorvs 1 Secteai ped CALYX, Bens. 


Ann, and Mag, N. H., 2nd ser., XVII, p. 228,—Hanley and Theobald, Conch. 
Indica, pl, TV, fie. 4. , 


This species is found on allthe limestone hills about Moulmein. 
The figure in the Conch. Indica is far from characteristic and 
entirely insufficient for tho identification of the species. It is 
strange to find there again the mistake of the originally recorded 
locality ‘‘ Akoutang” repeated, though Mr. W.'T. Blonford had 

- corrected it already twice. 

The animal is identical*in form with those of other CrcLorHorin#, 
only of smaller size; when full grown the body is black, with very 
long subulate tentacles, slightly thickened near the ti 3, the rostrum 
is long and deeply cleft in front, the foot rather Songated: pos- 
teriorly narrowly produced and pointed ; eyes rather small, placed 
laterally at the base of the tentacles on barely perceptible bulgings, 
The sides of the foot and the tentacles are usually paler than the 
body, and young specimens are pale grey coloured throughout. The 
largest specimen found south of Moulmein measures: Diam. maj. 
14; d. min. 12; alt. teste: 7-2, alt. ult. anf. cum perist. 5, diam. 


apert. int. 4 mm. arnt 
Cyclophorus [Myxostoma] Inglisianus, Stol., pl. vi, fig. 1. 


Oycl. testa subdiscoidea, late umbilicata; anfractibus 4h, primo 
depresso, albido, levigato, ceteris teretibus, paululum in amplitudine | 
accrescentibus, sordide lutescente albescentibus, strigis fuscis, supra .. i. 
retrorse angulatis, ad peripheriam rotundatam ult. anf. fascia cantac 

_ nea intersectis, notatis, epidermide pallida transversim rugulatim 
striata indutis; suturis profundis, simplicibus; apertura panidiiess 
descendente et obliqua, circulari, marginibus junctis, paululum it | a a ¥ 

_ rassatis, haud dilatatis, supra prope suturam leviter insinuat 
i Operculo corneo, tenui, circulari, anfractibus 7 extus paulo Ie 
 liforme Sentantibus composito, nadis depressiusculo, intus polit o, 
_ medio submammillato. Diam. maj. 9, d. min. 7°5, alt. totius te 
2, 4, alt. ult. anf. prope aperturam 3, aia apert. 2°7 mm. 
"Aximoal plumbeo-cinereum, tentaculis longis, sin 
tibus, pede. pallidescante, angusto, postice rpegit ae 
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Habitat : Damotha, prope Moulmein ; raro, 

This species reserffbles in its colouring Plerocyclus Feddeni, Bitf., 
but is easily distinguished from it by its thinner and very gradu- 
ally increasing whorls. The tubular form of these also readily 
separates the present species from Cyel. calyx which has the basal 
angulation always distinct. The only other allied species is Ptero- 
eyclus cetra, Benson, which differs by the well developed upper 
wing of the aperture. In Jnglisianus the margin of the aperture 
is simply insinuated, and externally very slightly thickened. 

I have associated with this interesting new form the name 


of J. W. Inglis, Esq., Executive Engineer at Moulmein, who has 


most kindly aided me in my conchological inquiries about that 
station. 
= 


7 
Pterocyclus ater, Stol., pl. vi, fig. 2 


Pt. testa orbiculato planorbulari, latissime wmbilicata ; apiece vix 
exserto; anfractibus quinis, depressiuscule teretibus,sutura profunda 
junctis, liris spiralibus tenuibus, plus minusve distincte setiferis, 
subdistantibus, ornatis, sub epidermide lividis, transversaliter 
fulguratim castaneo notatis, epidermide scabriuscula, transyersim 
conferte striata, indutis; ultimo anfractu ad aperturam sensim 
descendente ; apertura obliqua, circulari, peristomate duplici, in- 
terno paululum crassiculo, ad suturam emarginato, externo tenui, 
dilatato, supra in alam angustam, curvatam, atque ad anf. pen- 
ultinum leviter aflixam expanso, pone alam perforato. Diam. maj. 
16°5, d. min. 13-5, alt. tot. teste 7-2, axis 3°2, diam. diag. apert. 
cum perist. 6 mm. 

Operculum orbicularo, supra lamellis spir alifus exstantibus, dis- 
tincte denticulatis, compositum, infra levigatum, volutionibus 
angustis spiralibus concentrice minute striatis. 

= fere uniforme atrum, corpore supra, tentaculis ad termi- 
nationem et pede lateraliter ad marginem inferiorem paulo palidori- 








bus; forma ab ceteris speciebus ejusdem generis haud distincta. 
Hab. Kuengan, ad flumen Ataran, prope Moulmein ; cone The- 
obald. 





This i is a very interesting planorboid and spirally lirated cia 


The outer lip is at the suture produced i in ‘& narrow obtuse wing, 
“= ll 
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curved towards and logsely attached to’the previous whorl, leaving 


® rounded circular foramen behind it. The whé@Pls of the operculum 
are above peculiarly dentate. » 


Rorostoma Havenront, Bens. 


An, and Mag. Nat, Hist , 3rd ser., V, p. 96.—Reeve Iconica, vol. XIV Pterooy- 
clos, pl. V, fig. 30.—Hanley and Theobald, Conch. Ind., pl. V, fiz. 10, 

Young specimens have no trace of the upper notch at the outer 
lip and are generically undistinguishable from the “planorboid 
Cyclophori, like the Ceylon C. annulatus, Trosch., or the Nilgher- 
ry C. revidus, Bens. Only in full grown specimens, the last whorl at 
the aperture becomes detached from the previous whorl. The 
operculum is first thin, flattened outside and slightly concave inside ; 
gradually the shape becomes convex outside, as the@@horls increase 
in number, and at the same time the internal conca¥ity enlarges. 

The animal is quite similar to that of Pterocyelus: it is dirty 
white, with darker minute spots on the back, translucent pinkish 
between the tentacles and partially on the front side of the foot; 
tentacles of moderate length, blackish, paler at the tips which are™ 
hardly swollen ; the edge of the mantle fits very closely to the shell, © 
itis somewhat thickened, and has a small slit corresponding to the 
upper tube-like incision on the outer lip; the sides of the slit are 
very extensible and secrete the tube. Young specimens ihc 
possess a distinct pinkish white tint on the entire body. 

Hab. At Damotha, (N. E. of Moulmein), on limestone 
found under decaying leaves andhumus. The animal appears to b 
more nocturnal in its habits, than the true Pterocyel/, and is very sh 







Fam. PUPINIDZE. 
POLLICARIA Gravripa, (Bens.), 


Hybocystis gravida, Bens., vide Pfeilf., Mon. Pacumonop. viv, suppl. 2 

p- 66,—Hanley and Theob., Conch. Indica, pl. 7, fig. 1,* Megat. gravidum,] th 
Ree " 

_ The peculiarity of this genus rests, I believe, ¢ hiof ae LO 
| Soria flattened growth of the last and penclhtines ot 
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the shell, a character speciay pointed out by « Goula A in hin wrief 
description, and there can be, therefore, no distinct ot 7 me 

to the priority of Gould’s generic appellation. In my fon or ra = 
coming ‘‘ Monograph of the Indian Cyctosromacea,” I will xiv 1 
illustrations of the very peculiar progress in the growth of the VR 
shell of this species. i * 

Animal resembling a gigantic Diplommatina, of a pale fleshy colour, ) 

fransparent pink at the rostrum. The foot is short and 0 
below at th® middle of the sole entire; the rostrum short, thick, 
deeply cleft at the front end; the tentacles are of moderate length, 
attenuated towards, but somewhat obtuse at, the tip itself, of a 
pale grey colour; the eyes are small and placed laterally at t 
bases on minute bulgings. The sexes are, as usually, distinct, eT) 
. the copulative ergan of the male is situated laterally, somewhatin 
front of and alnrost immediately below the right eye. % Be 
Habitat. Common on the limestone hills at the “ Farm-cayes,” 
and at Damotha,. - I have not met with a single specimen on the | 
hills south of Moulmein™™ phe 





°e_- . 





- Rarwavius Curysaris, Pfr. 


_ I have only obtained a single live specimen at the Farm-cayes, 
near Moulmein. The animal was pale greyish white with a slight 
fleshy tinge ; tentacles rather long and pink ; rostrum stout, the red 
oral parts shining through at its base, its front edge is slightly — 
lobed. There is a regular canal leading from the pulmonary cavity oe 
wbackwards, then piercing the mantle and entering the tube which > fe 
‘Fans again forward on the internal side of the last whorl below dies a 
e suture, until it terminates in the external apertpral tube. The form % | 
of this tube is different from that of Pupina or Alyceus, but itis 
very much the same as in Séreptaulus. (Comp. Blanford in A. and 
ate Mag. N. H., 8rd ser., xii, p. 55). “i 
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| Poriwa arTaTa, Bens, 
be xy and Theobald, Conch. Indica, pl. vii, 5. ae 

| Species is common on all the limestone hills about Moul- — tc? 
The animal is whitish or pale grey, sometimes ere 
tho das of the foot which is modesately wae as 3 and 
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posteriorly pointed. Tentacles blackish, thin and subulate in 
young, considerably thicker in older specimens; eyes rather large, 
black, placed laterally and somewhat posteriorly on distinet bul- 


gings at the base of the tentacles; rostrum rather short, slightly 
cleft in front, the buccal parts red, shining through; mantle with 

a small slit on each side corresponding to the incision in the 
shell, the lowWey edges of the slits are slightly thickened aud 
rather distinct, the upper» almost pertectly continuous with the 
outer, slightly thickened, edge of the mantle. ” 


The horny, moderately thickened, operculum closes the aperture 
periectly ; it has a thin fringe at its edge all round and is 
externally slightly impressed in the centre. The live shell is 
covered with a thin layer of slippery glaze. Young shells are ~* 
regularly coiled, like a little conoid Helix, and quite’ transparent, : 
There is no difference in the coloration of ‘the sexés. 





Fam. DIPLOMMATINIDA, 
Sub-fam. DIPLOMMATININ®. 
Diplommatina carneola, Stol., pl. vi, fig. 3. | 
Diplommatina testa ovato elongata, turrita, vix rimata, carnea, seu 
carneo-luteola; anfractibus 7, valde convexis, suturis profundis “1 
junctis, primis duobus levigatis, luteis, ceteris costulis obliquis, 
modice distantibus, ornatis, penultimo maxime inflato, ad termina- 
tionem yalde constricto, ultimo minore, ad basin rotundato ; apertura 
rotundata, marginibus paulo dilatatis et incrassatis, ad anfractum ~~ 
penultimum conspicuiter ascendentibus, intus levigatis: Iabio” 
adnato, paulo expanso, labro duplici, extus prope marginem costa -. 
tenui et acuta instgueto, collumella fere recta, infra dente unico 
instructa, ad basin vix angulata. Diam. anf. penult. 1°2; alt. tot 
testes 2°6, apert. alt. 0-8, ejusdem diam, 0°8 m.m., bbe: 
Animal carneo-luteolum, tentaculis, rostro ad terminationem, 
interdumque dorso supero, plus minusve distincte atratis; coulis =| 
magnis in latere basali tentaculorum sitis, atris, pede angusto, postice | = 
acuminato; operculum corneum, . tenuissimum, concentrice eee 


= > I 










* Hab. Damotha, prope Moulmein. + ss 
This species is somewhat allied to D. Puppensis, Bl (Jo 
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Asiat. Soc, XXXYVII, pt. I,"pl. iv, fig 2), differing from it by ita 
constant smaller size, more tumid or convex, and more widely cos- 
tulated whorls, and by the aperture being at the columellar base 
rounded or nearly so, instead of deeply angular and canaliculate, 
as it always appears to be in Puppenais. | 

The present specieggwas found to be very common on the perpen- 
dicular limestone cliffs at Damotha, especially imjjlocalities where 
a little water trickled down the rock. The animals seemed to feed 
on the minute algwe which werefrowing in the locality. 


Diplommatina [Palaina) crispata, Stol., pl. vi, fig. 4. . o 


Diplommatina [Pal] testa conoidea, medio latissima, sordide 
* adlbida, anfractibus 7, primis duobus (rare 14) mammillatis, levigatis 
conyexis, sequente convexiusculo, confertim lamellose striato, ceteris 
medio angulatis, crasse lamellatis, lamellis crebris, insequalibus, te- 
nuibus, undulatis et crispatis, ad peripheriam angulosam spiniforme 
. productis, latere interiore excavatis; anf. penultimo haud distincte 
constricto ; ultimo angustiore, basi convexiusculo ; apertura perobli- 
qua, circulari, extra *dilatata, intus continua, levi, suffra leviter 
adnata, ad latus columellare incrassata et infra dente pliciforme, vix 
distinguendo, instructa, margine interno acuto, undique libero; 
peristomate externo tenui, lamelliforme undulato et late expanso. 
Alt. teste 2-5; diam. anf. penult. (spinis incl.) 1-5; diam. apert. ; 
int. 0°8, d. ap. cum perist. 1- m.m. | 
Animal albidum, tentaculis cinereo atratis ; operculum corneum, 
Habitat. Damotha, prope Moulmein ; rarissime cum precedente. 
This is the first species from British India referable to the sub- 
genus Palaina of Semper (vide Journ. de Conch, 1863, p. 291, and 
1866, p. 348), although, if the subgenus should be retained, it can- 
not include all the species referred to it byitsauthor. The tarious 
subdivisions of Dipplommatina appear to me to have been suggested 
more with a view to geographical distribution, than to the necessity 
ef conchological grouping. Whether the shells are coiled to the right 
or left constitutes no generic difference in Jipplommatina,as it does not 
*» in cases of Helix or Bulimus &., even as regards specific distinction, 
The peculiar characteristic of Diplommatina lies in the yerye 
marked constriction of ‘the ponultimate whorl, (compare Journ. 
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posteriorly pointed. Tentacles blackish, thin and subulate in 
young, considerably thicker in older specimens; eyes rather large, 
black, placed laterally and somewhat posteriorly on distinct bul- 
Gings at the base of the tentacles; rostrum rather short, slightly 
cleft in front, the buecal parts red, shining through; mantle with 
a small slit on each side corresponding to the incision in the 
shell, the loWey edges of the slits are slightly thickened and 
rather distinct, the upper - almost perfectly continuous with tle 
outer, slightly thickened, edge of the mantle. ™ 

Lhe horny, moderately thickened, operculum closes the aperture 
perfectly; it has a thin fringe at its edge all round and is 
externally slightly impressed in the centre. ‘The live shell is 
covered with a thin layer of slippery glaze. Young shells are 
regularly coiled, like a little conoid Helix, and quite transparent. 
There is no difference in the coloration of the sexés. 


Fam. DIPLOMNMMATINIDA, 


Sub-fam. DIPLOMMATININ®?. 

Diplommatina carneola, Stol., pl. vi, fig. 3. 

Diplommatina testa ovato elongata, turrita, vix rimata, carnea, seu 
carneo-luteola; anfractibus 7, valde convexis, suturis profundis 
junctis, primis duobus levigatis, luteis, ceteris costulis obliquis, 
modice distantibus, ornatis, penultimo maxime inflato, ad termina- 


tionem valde constricto, ultimo minore, ad basin rotundato ; apertura 


rotundata, marginibus paulo dilatatis et incrassatis, ad anfractum 


penultimum conspicuiter ascendentibus, intus levigatis: labio 
adnato, paulo expanso, labro duplici, extus prope marginem costa — 
tenui et acuta instyucto, collumella fere recta, infra dente unico 


instructa, ad basin vix angulata. Diam. anf. penult. 1°2; alt. tot. 
teste 2°6, apert. alt. 0-8, ejusdem diam. 0-8 m.m. . 

Animal carneo-luteolum, tentaculis, rostro ad terminationem, 
interdumgue dorso supero, plus minusve distincte atratis ; oculis 
magnis in latere basali tentaculorum sitis, atris, pede angusto, postice 
acuminato; operculum corneum, tenuissimum, concentrice ~ | 






spiratum. 
* Hab. Damotha, prope Moulmein. - : 


‘This species is somewhat allied to D. Puppensis, Blf. (d ourn. | 
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Asiat. Soc. XXXVI, pt. II,"pl. iv, fig 2), differing from it by ita 


constant smaller size, more tumid or convex, and more widely cos- 
tulated whorls, and by the aperture being at the columellar base 
rounded or nearly so, instead of deeply angular and canaliculate, 
as it always appears to be in Puppensis. 

The present speciesgvas found to be very common on the perpen- 
dicular limestone cliffs at Damotha, especially imjjlocalities where 


a little water trickled down the rock. The animals seemed to feed 


on the minute algee which were"Zrowing in the lovality. 
Diplommatina [Palaina] crispata, Stol., pl. vi, fig. 4. 


‘Diplommatina | Pal.] testa conoidea, medio latissima, sordide 
albida, anfractibus 7, primis duobus (rare 14) mammillatis, leevigatis 
conyexis, sequente convexiusculo, confertim lamellose striato, ceteris 
medio angulatis, crasse lamellatis, lamellis crebris, insequalibus, te- 
nuibus, undulatis et crispatis, ad peripheriam angulosam spiniforme 
productis, latere interiore excavatis; anf. penultimo hand distincte 
constricto ; ultimo angustiore, basi convexiusculo ; apertura perobli- 
qua, cireulari, extra dilatata, intus continua, levi, suffra leviter 
adnata, ad latus columellare incrassata et infra dente pliciforme, vix 
distinguendo, instructa, margine interno acuto, undique libero ; 
peristomate externo tenui, lamelliforme undulato et late expanso. 
Alt, testee 2:5; diam. anf. penult, (spinis incl.) 1-5; diam. apert. 
int, 08, d, ap. cum perist. 1+ m.m. 

Animal albidum, tentaculis cinereo atratis ; operculum corneum, 

Hatitat, Damotha, prope Moulmein ; rarissime cum precedente, 


This is the first species from British India referable to the sub- 
genus Palaina of Semper (vide Journ. de Conch, 1863, p. 291, and 
1866, p. 348), although, if the subgenus should be retained, it can- 
not include all the species referred to it by its author. The tarions 
subdivisions of Lipplommatina appear to me to have been suggested 
more with a view to geographical distribution, than to the necessity 
of conchological grouping. Whether the shells are coiled to the right 
or left constitutes no generic difference in Dipplommatina,as it does not 
in cases of Helix or Bulimus &c., even as regards specific distinction, 


The peculiar characteristic of Diplommatina lies in the verye 


marked constriction of the penultimate whorl, (compare Journ. 


! 
\" 


_ specific into typica (cagnp. J. de Conch., 1865, p. 296, and 1 





shell; the whorls are ornamented with transverse lamellar ribs, 
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Asiat. Soc. Bengal, vol. XXXTX, pf. TI, pl. ii, fig. 3-5), in the 
short internal parietal rib justatthe beginning of the last whorl, 
and in the twisted columella which terminates in the aperture with a 
tooth, sometimes placed so far internally as to be hardly visible, 
but very rarely becoming nearly obsolete. In addition to these 
characters the typical species have the whggls either partially or 
wholly transvergiilly costulate or striated, and the shell itself is of a 
moderately solid structure. 

Semper instituted the genus Palaina for a number of Philippine 
species, some of which, like P. polymorpha, P. strigata, and others 
(see J. de Conch. 1866, pl. ii and x,) do not in any way differ from 
typical Indian Diplommatine» In other species, noted by Semper, as 
for instance in P. pupa, patula, Wilsont, &c., the general characterof ~ 
the shell is the same, the constriction more or less distinctly marked, 
but the columellar tooth is not visible. The same can be observed 
in some allied Himalayan forms, is D. Huttont or costulata, though 
looking into the aperture obliquely, the abrupt termination of the 
columella may, for instance in the last-named species, be readily 
seen. I do not think it, therefore, improbable that the terminal twist 





_ and truncature of the columella also exists in these Pelew, or Philip- 


pine, Palaine, in which case there would be no reason whatever to 
separate them generically, or subgenerically, from Diplommatina. 
Other species, again, like Pal. pyramis, alata and lamellata of 
Semper (1. cit.) are distinguished by a round, almost tubular aper- 
ture, with a free sharp continuous margin, being internally con- 
spicuously thickened and obliquely placed towards the axis of the 


mostly projecting at the middle, the penultimate whorl is not dis- __ 
tinctly constricted, and the columellar tooth is in some visible, in "7 
others not, though I have little doubt but that im all the columella is i 
twisted and in thé interior of the aperture truncated, For this group 4 


the name Palaina may be retained, but on/y as a subgenus of Diplom- 


matina ; for on comparing species like Blanford’s J), exis from Aya, << 
it will be readily seen how closely connected all these forms are. 
For Mousson’s Pupa problematica, from the island Upolu, § emp a 
. ed the subgeneric name Moussonia, changing (why ») the 












AL Adams and Jicida, Blanford. Of the former Sowerby’s Cyclost. 
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x, fig. 9). This species has tlie general form, usual costulation often 
whorls, and the columellar tooth of Diplommatina, but no appakeer 
constriction at the termination of the penultimate whorl. Or he 
if this last character should prove constant, could the subgene 
name be retained, though this seems to be rather doubtful. Monee 
son recently (J. de Qonch. 1870, p. 188, pl. viii, fig. 9), described — 
from one of the Vitiislands a IW. fuscwla. It ig about as much 
elongated as the type species, smooth, but the constriction on the — 
penultimate whorl is distinctly perceptible ; therefore this specie. | Al 
does not differ in any essential point from Diplommatina. 

In 1864, E. v. Martens suggested the name Diancta for a sinis- 
trorse species from Ternate, distinguished by a very nace 
constriction of the penultimate whorl, hence the specific name 
D. constricta (vide Moll. der Preuss. Exp. nach Ost-Asien, p, 164), 0 
The same author states (ibidem) that Diplommatina has no ~ "7 : 
ecolumellar fold, which is evidently a mistake, for its existence : 
had been recorded in many of the Indian species then known, but — 
mo figures were published, D. constricta does not possess a columellar ~~ 4 
fold or tooth; it is probably situated far internally, but the con- 
striction evidently indicates that the columella must be strongly 
twisted. Besides Adam’s Diplommatina Martensi there have been 
(J. de Conch. 1870, p. 180 et seq., pl. viii,) several species lately - 
described by Mousson under the subgeneric name Diancta. They are 
all sinistrorse, like the Indian D. gibdbosa, BLf., but in no other respect 
generically, or even subgenerically, different from Diplommatina, 

In connection with these various forms of Diplommatina I must 
mention H. and A. Adams’ genus Paxillus, proposed for a species 
from Singapore, 2. adversus. The columellar fold i is strong and the 
‘constriction distinct in this species, as well as in Martens’ P. rubi- 
cundus. Ido not see any characters by which these shells could be 
‘separated from Diplommatina. Gould’s two Chinese species referred 
to Parilius are too insufficiently characterized to admit of a correct 
opinion being formed regarding them. __ 

In conclusion I have to allude to the subgenera Arima, H. and 
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Pee atin, from the Philippines, has beef considered as the type, and 
anc allied species, 4. scalatella, was described by Dohrn. from 
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Luzon, (vide Journ, de Conch, for 1866, p. 352). Arinie are small 
shells, allied ta, Diplommatine, bnt of a thin structure, with smooth, 
or nearly smooth, surface, without a distinct constriction on the 
penultimate whorl, and without a fold on the columella. 

Mr. W. T. Blanford (Journ. Asiat. Soc. Xxxvii, 1868, p. 82, and 
also Journ. de Conch. for 1868) proposed the namo Wreida for 
Six species from South India. Three of these WV Pulneyana, liré- 
cineta, and Kingtana, do not exter nally appear to offer any generic, 
or sub-generic, distinction from Ar mia. In all these the position of 
the small operculum when retracted is exactly the same as in 
PDiplommatina, and the same internal parietal plait exists at the be- 
ginning of the penultimate whorl ; the collumella is twisted, with a 
fold, but the latter becomes obsolete at the aperture, not terminating 
in a tooth. Mr. Blanford, therefore, very properly stated that Wieida 
must only be considered as a subdivision of Diplommatina, on 
which point there can be no doubt, I have seen the animal of 
s Wie. liricincta, and it is exactly like that of Diplommatina. It 

does not appear to me at allimprobable that Arinia and Nicidae 

will have to be united into a single subgenus ; Sowerby’s figure 
r of minus is rather in favour of this view, but I have not that 
. species for comparison and in order to settle the relation which 
is supposed to exist between drinia and Nicida, it is absolutely — =. 
necessary that the internal structure of the ultimate and penultimate ~ 
whorls of the two species of Arinia be compared with these same 
parts of the shell of Nieid«e. If a twisted columella and a parietal 
rib do not exist in Arinia, the genus will have probably to be 
placed near Callia and Streptaulus in the Purinips. 

With regard to Mr, Blanford’s three other species of Nicida = 
N. nitidula shews a very slight constriction of the penulti- 
Sy mate whorl, and NVilgirica (the type) and Fuirkanki have it very a 
distinctly developed externally. They, therefore, only differ from . 
Diplommatina by the thin structure of their shells, and by the 
want of transverse costulation on the whorls. 

To sum up—we have in the Diplommatina group of Preumo- 
HOFOMA, lst, the genus alamese as with the subgenera (@) gees 
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if the penultimate whorl has no trace of a constriction,—(¢), Dianeta 
(with the only species D. constricta), only admissible if there be 
no tooth or truncate columella in the aperture ; (d), Arinia (type 
A. minus) and (ec), Nicida, Blanf. (type N. Nilgirica), the latter ad- 
missible as distinct from the former, if Arinia has no internal 
parietal plait and the columella not twisted. Mousson’s numer- 
ous species of Diancta are certainly nothing but Diplommating, and 
IT also very much doubt whether there is sufficient reason for re- 
taining Paxillus as distinct from Diplommatina. 

2nd, Clostophis of Benson. I have not been successful in the 
discovery of a specimen at the Farm-caves, or in any other locality 
about Moulmein, 

3rd Opisthostoma, Blanf., is a good distinct genus of the Drenome- 
MATINIDZE, 

Sub-fam, ALYCRINZ. 


The only interesting species, which I found on the limestone 
hills south of Moulmein, is the very rare Alyceus Richthofent, Bl, 
(Contrib. Indian Malacol., No. 4, Journ. A. B. for 1863, vol. xxxii, 
p. 324). Only a single specimen occurred. Blanford’s description 
is excellent, 


tam, HELICINIDA. 
Sub-fam. HYDROCENIN®. 
Georissa* liratula, Stol., pl. vi, fig. 5. 


Geo. testa globoso-conica, solida, imperforata, carneo-luteola; 
anfractibus 3-3}, convexis, sutura profunda simplici junctis, 
primo apicem subobtusum formante mammillato, leyigato, luteolo 
vel rubescente, ceteris supra (infra suturam) paululum depressius- 
culis, spiraliter liratis, liris acutis, simplicibus, fere squidistanti- 
bus, in anf, penultimo 6-7, in ultimo 9-10, basi convexa, centrali- 
ter minute multistriata; apertura semilunari, altitudine fere spiram 
tequante, haud dilatata; labro simplici, curvato, intus striate, labio 
incrassato, albido, adnato, intus rectiusculo, levi. Operculum tes- 
taceum, tenue, diaphanum, latiuscule semilunare, (nucleo excentrico), 
[ pr br keeping Georissa as distinct from Hydrocena in the hope: of 


both the ical species at an early date. For the 
WwW. Blanford in, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. for 
> 
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striis incrementi rugulosis vestitum,* intus ad nucleum apendice 
tenui, longo, lateraliter sub marginem columellarem projiciente, 
instructum. 

Diam. maj. 1:8, d. min. 1-5, alt. testes 2- 2, alt. ult. anf. ad aper- 
turam fere 1°0, lat. apert. 0-7 m.m. 

Animal sordide rubescente albidum, rostro lato, nigricante, ten- 
taculis brevissimis, vix projicientibus, latis, medio fere confluen-_ 
tibus, oculos parvos supra, ad basin et paulo lateraliter sitos, 
gerentibus ; pede breve, subovato, pallido. 

Habitat. Damotha, prope Moulmein, frequens. 

I found this species common on the limestone hill near Damo- 2 
tha together with Diplommatina carneola, and others. It is mostly 
allied to the Khasi hill species G. sarrita, Bens., but is more globose : 
and a little more numerously spirally ribbed. It also appears to be j 
closely allied to Benson's G. Rawesiana (Ann, and Mag. N. H., 8rd 
ser., vol. vi, p. 193), but on comparing the description of the 
former it seems unjustifiable to identify both. Benson says: ** con- 
fertim spiraliter striata ;” this could hardly apply to the rather 
strong and by no means very numerous spiral ribs of liratula, Far- 
ther Benson says “ apice obtuso ;” he could hardly have overlooked 
the mamillate form of the first smooth whorl of /iratuda, forming 
the apex. Inever observed in the last species, four complete 
whorls which Rawesiana is said to possess. TF, 

The measurements of both very nearly agree, but Rawesiana _ 
would seem to be a more slender shell. Benson gives the height zi 
of his shell as 2, and the diam, (largest of course) as 1°6 m.m.;_ 
in specimens of /iratula with a height of 2 mm. the greatest diam. 
never appears to babelow 1°6, generally a little more. Thereis — an 
also no perceptible impression at the umbilical region in erate ae 
In other respects both species appear fairly to agree. ~ ree: 


Georissa Blanfordiana, Stol.; pl. vi, fig. 6. = 

Geo. testa globoso conoidea, imperforata, moderate solidula, 
luteola, apice rubescente, mammillato, lwvissimo ; anfractib’ ; ‘ 1s 3; ; 
econvexiusculis, transversaliter striis incrementi "ae | eden 8 
_ subleevigatis ; ultimo ad peripheriam rotundato, en: = cea 3 
spirar pereernante i ; apertura late semilunari ; ietees 
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vato, postice(vel supra) angufata, labio incrassato, levissime aret 
supra paululum dilatato, infra angustiore. Diam. ae 
d. min. 1:0, alt. testm 1°8; alt. ult. anf. ad apert. 0-8; lat. ¢ aan " " 
obliq. 0°5. Operculum animalque non vidi. ‘aM 
Hfah. ‘*¥arm cayes’’ prope Moulmein. i+ os 

5 ~A single specimen of this species was found in the same locality 
; from which G Rawsiana, Bens., was described. It differs from all ' 
We y known $Geortsse by the absence of spiral striation, Theformof 
the shell is very much the same as that of the previous species. 
















Group. HELICACEA. i 
Fam STREPTAXIDZ. | “§ 


Dohrn in 1866, (Maloco-zoologische Blztter, vol. xiii, p. 129), “7, 
proposed to unite Sfreplaxis, Ennea and Streptostele into a separate 
group, for which he suggested the name Srrepvrocionip=. There 
does not appear to be any reason, why we should deviate from tha 
generally introduced custom in selecting the family name from that — 
generic one which includes the most typical forms of the group, 
and this genus is in the present case Streptaxis. The family has — 
already been pointed out by Dr. J. E. Gray, in 1860, (Ann. —_ 
‘ Mag. N. H., vi, p. 268), under the name Srrerraxip, 
The three above noticed genera, (each of which includes senda : 
‘characteristic sections), have the following characters common: 
a thin hyaline or a thicker alabastrine shell with very thin, deci- 
duous epidermis, an expanded lip of the aperture, producing in the | 
course of growth a transverse costulation of the whorls, the last of 
which somewhat deviates from the axis of the spire; the columella er 
is always thickened and often toothed, or prowided with a pro- 
: lamella. ; 
nt Dohrn appropriately pointed out the striking relations of the x 
ear shells of the three genera by quoting the following parallelism: cee 
terse” Strepte sis helicoid, Znnea pupoid, and Streptostele achatinoid,” ah) 
oe . ye The . ‘same author does not describe the animal of Strepftostele and 
anatomy, probably because they are very similar to those « of 
aa and Finnea, I have examined several species of the 
latte’ nera, and they all agree in the usual bright, yellow —- 
| od colow ting, éxtonding over the groater parkof the body, or sing 
ar 20 
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restricted to the head; the anterior “part of the body is sigue Md 
long, extensible, and the posterior Short; the peduncles are long, < 
subeylindrical, but the tentacles much shorter, exactly as in the + 
Heuicrwwosa. The mantle is thickened, generally with a short lobe, 
or a thickening, on each side of the pulmonary orifice. The 
internal organisation closely corrésponds with that of the HELIcip#, 
except that the cesophagus is below produced in a tough cylindrical | 
tube, which contains the radula in the form of a narrowly curved | 
sheath ; the tube is attached by a special strong muscle to the re- 
— tractor of the body (see pl. viii, fig. 2). The teeth of the radula are 
very simple, subconical, pointed, from 40-60 in each transverse * 





row. A special jaw is, as far as observations have been made, not 

_ developed. ie": 

All the species which I have observed were found under stones, 

_ or trees, and old wood, or under dead leaves and other organi¢ sub- 

. stances, Whether, or not, the species are carnivorous, a8 stated by 

_ Gray, I have not been able to verify. They are oviparous, like the 

 Bulimi. a. aa 

a Considering the foi of the teeth, the Srrerraxim# are closely — 2 

_ allied to the TESTACELLIDE, next to which they are also classed ee ae 
Wy i 

















| of the a and in the more or legs nesklin habitat, | 
bs peepeceon of the onan of Testacella, as ere by Cuvier, I 8 #é 


 raduila; this appears to be a ‘cobid reason for accepting QGray’s. 8 cli .s si- i- 
~—' fication of Testacella, with Daudebardia, in a separate family. — i 
.e third group containing some" of the anatomical characters of = 
" Streptaxis is ae by aheeade aus but Oylindrella and its ale , 










Srrerraxis, Gray. 


a This genus characterizes in India the Malayan fauna, 1 
species being found either on the higher hills of South India, or m 
North-Eastern Bengal, and from thence southwards t mee ie : 

" pane of Burma and the Tenasserim provinces. The rere 
of the s es, occurring in this extensive peace | 
stingui by a single pee ip ‘Ges 
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few possess also small teefh on the outer, and columellar 
The same group of Sfreplaxis, with a singlo parietal fold, also “ 
extends to the islands of the Indian Archipelago and to China on ~~ 
the one, Mauritius and the Seychelles on the other hand. + 
The animals of Streplaxis are characterized, as already noticed, > 
by the great length of the anterior part of the body,* while the — 
posterior part, or the foot, is very short and often barely protrudes 
beyond the apex of the shell, when the animal creeps about. Thesole a 
of the foot is usually grooved along the middle, but not distinctly __ r 
Iam not aware that the anatomy of any of the Indo-Malayan —” 
species of Streptaxizs has been published, and I give, therefore, a 4 
short account of that of St. obtusus and Burmanicus, . 
St. obtusus. An inspection of fig. 1, on pl. viii, will shew that. # 
in the main points the organs are quite similarly arranged asin 4 
the Hetrcrp2:, only with some modifications adapted to the shape ; 
of the animal. The mantle is above, at the pulmonary orifice, con- ~ & 
siderably produced, receding ventrally, but remaining entire, On 
the inner side it has near the margin an elongated, thickened ~ hy 
appendage on each side ofthe pulmonary opening. The pulmonary sal 
cavity itself is very long, but the lungs narrow, the reticulations ~~ 
being very fine and mostly simple. The digestive system differs 4 
from all Hexrorpa: which I have examined, by the peculiar develop- 
ment of the buccal parts. The mouth is wide, and immediately a 
behind it, where it makes an angle, lies the nervous ring, consist- ; 
ing above of two larger, and below of two smaller ganglions, the : 
latter being connected by a narrower bridge than the former. ITgn- 4 
mediately behind the nervous ring, the buccal parts are produced 
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into a cylindrical muscular tube which extendsin a slight curve 


up to the end of the chief retractor muscle of the body, where 
it is firmly attached by a special, thick, muscle. A few separated ~ 
threads connect the mouth direct with the anterior end of the 


retractor. The ring-muscles forming the outer layer of the tube are ; 
almost horny, or at least very tough. ‘Che longitudinal muscles form- 
ing the internal layer are much softer, but considerably thicker. 


* 








Seo pl. viii, fig. 6. Streptaris Pfeiferianus from Camorta, one of i 
ar islands. Body bright yellow, pedicles coral red, this coloar Unging the 


, back. Lives under dead leuvos in forosts, = 
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; The radula is very long, but the teeth are generally only on 
its anterior portion well developed. ‘The alimentary canal branches 
off near the upper anterior end of the sheath of the radula ; 
a short distance from its origin it is somewhat widened and 
then passes into the stomach, which has no appendages. The 
intestines make only one simple turn. The rectum is accompanied 
by a narrow albuminous gland, which has its duct at the lower end 
of the rectum. Salivary glands moderately broadly linguiform, thin, 
each attached by a long thread behind the issue of the cosophagus 
__ fromthe sheath. Kiduey large, of a pale livid colour, subquadr- 
t angular, lanceolately prolonged on the side of the heart; the duct 
2 is on the right side and accompanies the rectum in its entire length, 
dying on the left side of it. 
aL. The retractile muscle of the body is not very long, but strong. 
7 Its terminal end is almost quite horny ; it is, so to say, the seat in 
which all muscular action appears to be concentrated. I haye 
already noticed that the mouth is attached by a few direct muscles 
to the retractor; the same is also the case with the penis retracter 
and the muscles of the generative organs, The eye-pedicles 
have their origin there, joining the retractor at about halfits length, Ws 
The generative organs are of a simple form. The oviduct is 
thickened near the end ; the uterus, as usually, foliated, terminating “sR 
with an.elongated albuminous gland of moderate size; the herma- 
_  pbhrodite duct very much twisted and long; the hermaphrodite gland _ : 
__ small, composed of a cluster of tubes, The receptaculam seminis 
: _ is small, its peduncle as long as the uterus to which it is grown to Me 
__ almostin its entire length. Vas deferens very short, withoutany 






















thin muscle, almost horny towards the end. In two specimens, (¢ te 
_ © of S¢. obtusus and the other of Burmanicus), I found the anterior ~ 
¢ end of the uterus somewhat enlarged ; it contained a few large @ re 8. 
aa They were perfectly spherical, but as the specimens had be mn in | 
pirit for a long time, nothing was discernible in the solidified 
 yolk-mass. Each egg was enclosed in a white calcareous skin, ° hich 


‘ 


v as still quite flexible, but no doubt turns into a solid- cale AreONL : 
slic 1 after it has been deposited, The Streptares, therefore » APT 


to bi ovip rous, like the Lulimt, Achatine and other 
: | | 
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I have not been able to find a distinct jaw, either in obtusus, - r= 
manicus, Pfeifferianus or Andamanicus. The upper lipis only slightly _ 
thickened on the upper side, where the jaw should be situated. 

The radula is long, narrow, the lateral margin on either wide 
curved upward ; itis composed of numerous, very angular series” 
of simple, almost straight, sharply pointed, teeth, provided below 
with a small projection. They are very different from those of pre 
Hexniciym, but, as already noticed, strongly resemble those of 
Lestacella, There appear to be from 40-50 teeth in each row. 
The anatomy of St, Burmanicus is very similar to that of obtusus, - 
A few unimportant differences I shall notice further on. I have 
also examined St. Andamanicus and Pfeifferianus, and found their 
anatomical characters quite similar to those of obfusus. The formof 
the teeth appears to be particularly characteristic. 








q 


1. Srrepraxis Burmanicvus, BIL., pl. vii, figs. 5, 6, 7. 4 
1865, J. A. 5, B. vol. XXIV, pl. ii, p. 81 and p. 95,—Hanley and Theobuldy 
Couch. Indica, pl. viii, fig. 10, (mon fig. 5). se 
~ - | a 


2. Srrerraxis Bianronpranvus, Theob., pl. vii, figs. 8, 9. 

J. A. 5. B., vol. xxiv, p. 245, et Conch. Ind., pl. viii, fig. 5, (nom fig. 10) 
These two species are closely allied to each other. Blanford’s 
description must stand as that of true Burmanicus, of which fig. 5 
‘pl. vii, represents a characteristic specimen. Itisa globosely inm- 
flated shell with a subconic, slightly oblique spire, the antepenulti- 
mate whorl laterally barely projecting, in a front view, beyond the | 
periphery of the last whorl. In Mr, Theobald’s description of 
_ Burmanicus characters are noticed which only apply to his Blanfor= 
dianus; the description must have been taken from specimens: fy. 
both the species. Specimens, agreeing in shape and size with typical” 
forms of Burmanicus from Arracan, also occur at Tonghoo, where 
they were collected by Mr. Theobald, (see pl. vii, fig. 5). Om the 
hill of the great Pagoda at Rangoon, I found a smaller variety. — 
ue porens of this latter are represented in figs. 5 and 6. The 
verture is slightly more produced and narrower, but the — : 4g 
 terik tic form of the whorls and their volution are retained. , Sa 

‘The animal has the anterior part of the Jody, as usually, very ‘ 
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long and the foot posteriorly very shor? and depressed, below with 
a median, slight, groove, The general colour of the body is yellow- 
ish, with small brownish warts and some indistinct strim above, to- 
wards the head vermilion red ; pedicles yermilion, long, with the 
eyes on rather large biiaihes. ; tentacles short and paler red. The 
lips of the mouth possess above small protuberances which are 
used as tasters when the animal moves about; foot narrow, white; 
edge of mantle very pale yollowish., 

The upper portion of the mantle has internally on the left 
side of the pulmonary opening a double appendage: externally a 
small rim and next below it a longer linguiform appendage. 
On the other side of the pulmonary orifice there is a similar 
appendage, only a little shorter than the last. Both are tough, 
solid and generally of a brownish colour. Besides this there is a 
small appendage at the umbilical region. The general organisa- 





tion is the same as in o/fusus, only the receptaculum seminis is thinner aR 
. and smaller, the vas deferens longer; the salivary glands are larger 2 
- and broader, the albuminous gland is elongately and somewhat ir- , 


| regularly ovate, it lies at the beginning of the rectum and doés not 
' extend along it; the kidney is elongately quadrangular, slightly ; 
_ produced on the anterior end of the side of the heart; it is of a f 
dark green colour, composed of large, (in spirit specimens) quite i 
opuke, cells, fa, = * 2 
_ ‘The teeth are very similar to those of obtusus, perhaps a Mela. —> 3 
P _ stouter, (see pl. viii, fig. 5). : 
+ In the ** Conch: Indica” the two species have been exactly feaitee 
. : . Fig. 5, which is cited as Zurmanicus is a typical form of 
oo” on the contrary, fig. 10 which is stated to be the _ 
i species appears to be taken from a Rangoon Yeah =e 
. Such mistakes in a work specially devoted to illust ee a tn 
st "of Indian shells are really deplorable ! |. @ ae 
a ears is distinguished from Purmanicus byes 
land elongated form, the last whorl being more oblic i 

% a x ened so as to allow the previous one oui eet to pro och vi 
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towards the aperturo; the*size is also smaller. Mr. Theob: ate 7 
typical specimen had beside the parietal fold a small tooth ‘4 
the middle of the inner side of the outer lip, as shewn in fig. 8; 1 
specimen perfectly equals in size the type. However, the tooth 
; the outer lip, upon which Mr. Theobald strongly relied as ae: 
tinctive character, is not constant. I found a specimen exactly st 
to the type on the Rangoon Pagoda, but without an outer scotia $2 
quite similar specimens have also been collected by Mr. Fee 
in the Shan States. The same, but slightly larger, variety occ ad a ; 
in Pegu ; this is represented in fig. 9, pl. vil. Its only difference _ 
consists in size, approaching that of Burmanicus. 
Mr. Blanford (1. c. p. 95,) considered the form, called by Theoba 
Blanfordianus, as identical with Benson’s Andamanteus, and | 
certainly are most closely allied to each other. I possess nume 
specimens of the last species, and most of them seem, as se 
with Blanfordianus, a little more longitudinally stretched ; 
the spire peculiarly depressed,* the whorls being separated a entaee = 
deep sutures, and are somewhat convex above ; the costulation also 
appears to be a little coarser and the umbilicus more spacious; bub 
all these distinctions are only relative, and it is very difficult to ap- 
preciate them without a large number of specimens for comparison, | 
The animal of Blanfordianus is very similar to that of B imt- 
cus, except that the yellow and red colours are paler. The 
parative measurements} of the two species are: 
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| Burmanicus. Blanfordianus. 
was Typical. Var. Typical. Var. Var. mag, om 
Ve i Diam. Setdora os s\p s 20'S §*-8°6 7°3 76 9° m.m. 

| MnOr. w..1ts €°6 6°-5°8 , 
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of the upper ey. paar coiled whorls stands vertical, 
" Baomowhat iate from the direction of this axis, 
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Streptaxis solidulus, Stol., pl. vii} fig. 10. ‘ 


St. testa ovato-conoidea, moderate umbilicata, albida, solida ; 
anfractibus 7, primis 5 regularibus, spiram exsertam, late conicam, 
formantibus, duobus ultimis modice deviantibus, omnibus planius- 

_culis, seu subconvexis, sutura impressa simplici junctis, transyersim 7 
_ conferte costulatis: costnulis flexuosis, in ultimo anfractu distan- 
_tioribus, basi obsoletis; apertura late subquadrangulari: labio 
tenui prope medium uniplicato, labro intus levi, undique planate 
: reflexiusculo ; diam. maj. 12, d. min. 9°3, axis 9, alt. teste 11-2, 

= iat. aperturm, marg. incl., 7-2, alt. ap. 5-2 m.m. _ 


> a 


y 
fab. Prope Moulmein, provintia Tenasserim. he 


A moderately large tumid and solid form, with rather flattened 
' whorls and a prominent broadly conical spire ; the first two whorls ~ 
are generally quite smooth, the remaining transversely costulated, 





the ribs being on the last whorl a little more distant from each 

*. other, than on the previous ones; on the base they become quite + 
k obsolete. 

‘ Only a few specimens were found by Mr. Theobald at Yethebian- 

. _ koo on the Attaran river, south-east of Moulmein. e® 

: 


Streptaxis obtusus, Stol., pl. vii, figs. 11, 12, 13, and pl. viii, 
_ figs. 1-4. » | 


» ’ | 
St. testa oblique ovata, tumida, apice obtusa, anticasensim atte- 
nuata, perforata; anfractibus 7, quinque superioribus regularibus, 
Supra convexiusculis, antepenultimo paulo obliquo, ultimo modice 
deviante, aperturam versus compressiusculo ; peripheria in juniori- — a 4 
(fig. 13) rotundate subangulata, in adultis fere uniforme con-— Sas 
fs yexa; anf. omninis suturis impressis junctis, in superficie arcuatim _ » 
See conferte costulatis: costulis ad basin (in junioribus depressinseu 
"e © lam, in adultis convexiorem) obsoletis; umbilico ad marginem bg 
'  rotundato ; apertura obliqua, postice (aut supra) lata et recta, antico a 
_ (yelinfra) fere uniforme angustatim rotundata ; labio tenui, pliga 
‘see una parietali subcentrali instructo ; labro incrassato, extorno | paulo 
>  arcuato, intus ad medium obsolete dentato, columellari rectiuseplk 
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° Adult fig 1. Tun. fig. V2 
Diam. maj. “a RR a esd 4. 93 mm 
.? minor, oeeeseene Cee aaee steer eesee 72 
MIGtOdO,. 5s 00s gata ty ailing a a nora Va eee 


Hab. Pyvope Moulmein, provincia Tenasserim. 
This species is readily recognised from others by its remarkably — 
obtuse, almost pupoid form, and comparatively regular sg . h 3 
of the whorls; there is a distinct tooth on the columellar 1 
present, and ST oRaE tooth is generally also traceable on the « 
posite outer lip, though not so well defined as the former. | 
younger specimens the penultimate whorl is subangulate at. 1 
periphery and laterally somewhat projecting, but m older olla 
‘this angulation generally becomes less distinct and often quite 
disappears. The whole shell is densely costulated except at the < 
base. where the ribs are only traceable in the umbilical cavity. : ay : 
The animal is pale yellow with a beautifully yellowish red aoe 
on the upper anterior part of the body, which is, as usually, much 
longer than the posterior; the pedicles are algo red, and the nae 
tacles paler and very short; edge of mantle considerably thickened, aR 
whitish. @Other details have already been recorded in my obser- ne i 
vations on the anatomy of the genus. a 
_ The species has been found on the limestone hills south of Moul-— ee 
mein, where it d not appear to be rare. Young specimens, — spa: 
long as the white regularly coiled, closely resemble Beastial “a 
Heliz bombax, (Ann. and Mag. N. H., 3rd ser., III, p. 186), but “ 
they do not possess such a great difference between the longer and 
shorter diameter, as given by Benson of bombax, (no doubt we 
young Sfreptarts), in which the inner whorls are much closer 
wound (compare Conch. Indica, pl. XXX, figs. 1 and 4). An illus- «ty 
aration of a young shell of S¢. ob(usus is given on pl. vii, fig. 135 ; = 
he peristome is slightly reflected. ie .-2 
* 
Ke Srrrpraxis Sanxeyanvs, Bens., pl. vii, tig. 14. ~F oy : 
4859, Aun. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 3rd ser., 111, p. 472,—Hanley and Thec bak ld al 
oe ia RS viii, a 72. 
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tion of the ante-penultimate whorl artd its solid structure; ; it is 
waxy yellow when fresh and the fine costulation does not become 
obsolete at the base, as usual in other allied species, The largest 
specimen measures : diam. maj. 11, min. 74, alt. 8 mum. 

Phe figure in Hanley and Theobald’s ‘ Conch. Indica” does not 
appear to represent this species, but rather the next. The upper 
side of the penultimate whorl is never so gibbous and the aper- 
ture, Il believe, never so truncate and biangular in front, as shewn 
in that figure ; it is moreover always narrowly rounded. 

Lhe young shell consisting of the first 5 whorls is, as usually, 
quite regularly coiled, carinated at the periphery, and only dis- ~ 
finguished from similarly formed species of Herioma: by having 
the outer lip above always somewhat produced and peculiarly 
~~ sinuous, 

Lhe animal is uniform pale yellowish white, often slightly more 
yellowish on the fore part of the body. 

ffab. This species was met with only on the limestone hills at 
the socalled ‘‘ Farm-caves,” the original locality where it was 
described from. ‘ 

: . 

5. Streptaxis Hanleyanus, Stol., pl. wii, fig. 15. 

Streptaxis testa parva, oblique elongata, angusta, profunde 
> “ae late umbilicata, griseo albida; anfractibu , supra et infta 
~~ striis filiformibus, arcuatis confertisque tectis, prim iis circ. quatuor, 
spiram sub-conoideam foi mantibus, regulariter involutis, antepenul- 
timo ad pexipheriam acute carinato, duobus ultimis valde devianti- 
ai bus, et lateraliter productis ; basi subangulato CONVOZE:; Rae : a 
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Sit nelln mitt proj iciente instructo, libed paulo incrassato, unc iqu ue =" 
reflexo, intus levigato, supra prope suturam conspicuiter: isi nue 
to; diam. maj. 7-5, d. min, 48 ; axis 3:5, alt. teste 4°5; Tat. me 
2 jarginibus inclus. 4-2, alt. apert. 2°2 m.m. 


Hab. Prope Moulmein, ad flumen Attaran. 


ah aye only lately received a single specimen’ of this in ia att 
e through Mr. Theobald, It is allied to St. s i : ne 
ie ic 69 not appear improbable‘that Basie sane Lh U 
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on pl. viii., in the “ Conch. “Indica,” rather represents the 5 
species than the former, although it is very difficult to form a c 
idea from such an insufficient illustration, as that given in tho 
quoted work. The form of the aperture and the natural size of thea 
shell, noted by Hanley and Theobald, certainly do not in the poe < 
agree with Benson's Sankeyanus. = 
St. Hanleyanus is not only a smaller and more depressed shell, 
than the last, but it is very much narrower, with the last w + i 
more largely umbilicated, the aperture being also longer and more a 
regularly rectangular. The whorls are finely costulated above and 
below in both species. If 





Genus. ENNEA, AH. and A. Adams. , 
Sub-Genus. HUTTONELLA, Ptr. eS 


If we consider 2. dicolor, Hutton, as the type of Wuttonella, this 
sub-genus includes a small number of Zniea, possessing a moreorless 
sub-cylindrical form and four pliciform teeth in the aperture. Twoof 
the teeth are placed at each side of the prosterior (or upper) angle 
of the mouth, producing a sort of a canal, in which terminates the 
pulmonary orifice and the anus. The columellar_fold is peculiarly 
flattened and projecting, somewhat resembling the columellar ~ 
expansion of Clausilfa; the fourth tooth is usually small, situated 
at the base of the outer lip. “Most characteristic are the two 
folds, or teeth, at the posterior angle of the aperture. 





1. Ennea [Hverroveiz.a] sicotor, Hutton, pl. viii, fig. 7-8. 
Pfr. Mon. Hel. Suppl. V, p. 456. 


Burmese specimens from Rangoon and Moulnein are quite aan 
=> tical with those found about Calcutta and India generally, and the — 
ee. - Ceylon and Mauritius form certainly does not differ Specifically from _ 
es them. Some shells appear to attain sooner their adult state than 

oo having the aperture perfectly developed with a length of 
ie | pny id a.m, ofhers grow up to 7 and 8 m.m. The tent oo 





=. 







Aly The sudpoeta asnliaste. ponies out bj y 
2 vis Be Wi a aan species, and referring to thei me =e 
of the Baek whorl, is by no means constuyt in Ceylon and South — 
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Indian specimens. The denticulations tiear the suture are generally 
distinct, but in large specimens they often become almost obsolete. 
I doubt even that Pfeiffer's 2. Pirriet is anything more that a 
large Jicolor, ‘The short stout form called by Martens, (Ost. Asint. 
Moll. p. 384), var. abbreviata L have obtained at Singapore; it has 
a thin, almost hyaline structure, but the whole character is, no doubt, 
that of £. bicolor. 

The animal has a long body, laterally strongly compressed, pos- 
teriorly shortened, though on the whole a little more produced than 
in Streptaxis, more or less distinctly yellowish ; on the head reddish ; — 


pedicles long, slightly thickened at the end, their external skin is ~~ 
yellow, but the internal eye-bearing peduncles are vermilion, eyes . 
very small ; tentacles small, pale reddish; mantle deep red, and so is “7 


also the whole of the internal lining of the shell which exhibits 
the same, deeper, or brighter red colour as soon as the animal 
moves about. When retracted only the median whorls appear as 
deep red. Boiling water changes in a moment the red colour to a 
“3 greenish yellow, spirits of wine does it only gradually. The lateral 
in line of the foot is rather distinct. . 
_ ‘The mantle is only slightly swollen on either side of the pulmo- “4 
nary opening, rarely produced into a distinct lobe. ‘The internal : 
anatomy. exactly corresponds with that of Streptaxis. The pulmo-_ 4 ee 
“A ni cavity extends over the two last whorls when the animal creeps ; ng ve 
about; the distance can be well calculated by the position of — Le a 
S the hoarterhith lies at the base of the pulmonary cavity. The uterus — 25 . 
consists of more deeply incised lobes than in Streptaris. No jaw “a 
has been observed. ‘The radula is very long, the sides curved ae 
like asheath of a bambd leaf. There are between 80 and 90 ‘ate 
3 a verse series of teeth, arranged in a moderate curve. The ¢ centre 
"tooth is short, sharply pointed with a rapidly widened base. The 2 
a djoining and following teeth are longer, slightly curved, sharply 
P menpet and with a blufit knob near their bases ; their size gra spent 
Le s as they proceed outward. There are only 19 teeth ix in OR . 
| fran aceite s series (9—1—¥9). | | 
Par 7 a eee of Huttoneila bicolor lives generally hg den 
pod, stones, and between damp gravel, particu és 
3 of tanks, Its movements are rather rapid, It is e 
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all over India and Burma and the Malayan Peninsula, T 1 
however, not obtained it anywhere on the higher elevations of tho 
southorn slopes of the Himalayns, and itis probably also absont 
in the desert country of North-East India, 


Me. 






2. Ennoea (Huttonella)] cylindrelloidea, n. sp., pl. vii, fig. 4. 


Ennea testa cylindracea, alba, apice obtusa, medio latissima, basi 
paulo contracta, anguste rimata; anfractibus 10, convexiuseulis, 
suturis profundis sejunctis, primis tribus lmvigatis, hyalinis, ceteris” 
confertim transversaliter costulatis, ultimo ad basin rotundate cari=” 
nato, prope aperturam dissoluto, paulum descendente; apertura 
paulo obliqua, rotundate ovata, marginibus expansiuseulis circumda- 
ta, supra propeangulum posteriorem lamelli obliquaé crassissima,” 
intrante, valde coarctata, dente opposito in labro externo nonunquam 
irregulariter mamillato; lamella parietali profunde sita. Altit. 
teste 5, lat. ad medium 1°3 ; alt. apert. 0-9, lat. 6°8 m.m. 7 a 

Animal lnitescente albidum. 8 








* 
= . 
gm” « 


flab. Damotha, prope Moulmein ; provincia Tenasserim. 7 
This is a very marked form of Zvinea, readily distinguished from _ 
its allies by the cylindric shape of the shell and the separation of 3 
the margins of the aperture from the previous whorl; in this re- * 
spect resembling some of the West Indian Cylindrelle. I found ? 
only very few specimens between the roots of plants near the lime- 


stone rocks at Damotha, N. ©. of Moulmein; the sgeies | appears ’ 
to be extremely rare. : 
Kam. PUPIDA. es 


Pupa lignicola, n. sp., pl. vii, fig. 3. : : 
Pupa testa breviter tumide-ovata, subconica, cornea, vix rimateo ; 
apice obtusa; anfractibus 44, convexiusculis, costulis modice dis- 
tantibus, transversalibus, paulo arcuatis, nogpunguam striis tenui- 
oribus alternantibus, tectis, ad basin convecam obsoletis ; apertura 
subrotundata : PAbio tenuissimo, levi; rarissime denticulo parvulo 
medifino instructo ; labro externo tenui, paululum dilatato, edentulo, “aaa 
nultimum vix ascendente; columella ad basin sensim 
_regionem umbilicalem tegente, torta, infra suodenti- | 
Diam. ma). 1-5; d. min, 1-2; alt. 2 m.m, =r S 


¥ 
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| as. &e. on the limestone hill at Damotha, It is the third ‘now 


species of the genus. 
yi Bensonianum from ni 
whorl and inthe dentition of the aperture. Th@latter iat bot te 


s almost vertical, not turned entirely upwards, as in mt roe 
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JTab. Moulmein, provincia Tenasserim. 


The animalis grey with somewhat, darker, very short pedicles and 


almost obsolete tentacles. ‘The columella of the shell is at the base 
peculiarly expanded, flattened, somewhat twisted, producing at the 
lower part a small denticle. Out of a great number of specimens 
only one was met with which has a small tooth about the middle of 
the inner or parietal lip; its presence, therefore, must be regarded 
as an exceptional character. 

The species was found on old masonry of the great Pagoda at 
Moulmein, and on the opposite bank of the river at Martaban on 
similar wooden structures. 


Hypselostoma Dayanum, n. sp., pl. vii, fig. 2. 


Typselostoma testa minuta, conoidea, solidula, pallide brunnea, 
apice obtusiuscula, late profundeque perspective umbilicata; an- 
fractibus 4, convexis, suturis profundis sejunctis, primo lmvigato, 
submammillato, ceteris striis incrementi subobsoletis notatis, ultimo 
maximo, fere plane ‘voluto, supra ad peripheriam subangulato, 
deinde sensim angustiore et ad marginem umbilici rursus obtuse 
angulato ; apertura fere verticali, vix descendente, conspicuiter dila- 
tata, subcirculari ; marginibus junctis, intus crassiusculis et plicose 


dentatis ; labio adnato modice expansiusculo, bidentato, dente 


superiore MAJ Ore 5 labro six-dentato: dentibus duobus in regione 





ecolumellari | 
similarit® | 


er se remotis, sed duobus in marg. basali sitis” ap- 


Hab. Damotha, prope Moulmein. 
A single specimere of this very interesting species was 3 ee 
» gether with Geortssa Uratula, Dipplommatina eritapata and carneola 





general form it resembles Blanford’s 





1 @ 


an 


~~ 


rates still more distinctly the affinities of Hypselost. ‘On va to F 


subdistantibus, alteris duobus, in margine externo, ' 


ximatis, parvis. Diam. maj. 1-1, d. min. 0°8; altitudol mm. 


ia 
“a 2 
Hohe 


Ava, but differs in the shape of the 1 last. — 


tee 


» genus, I. tubiferum, As régards form, the present § ies 
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I have not seen the anifmal of JT Dayanum, but that of 1 bi 
Jerum was noticed by Blanford, and observed by myself. The: 
mens I saw were pale grey ; they had the eye pedicles vathar tt | 
elongated than usually in species of Pupa, and more neeanHnal 
those of Meliz; the tentacles at the base of the rostrum were 
very minute, both blackish. The rostrum itself is thick and 5 Ty 
minutely notched at the front edge. The foot is short, ovately ee 
elongated, roundly truncate posteriorly. The animal, when moving 
carries its shell in a reverse position (see pl. vii, fig. 1). On the — 
whole it greatly resembles that of Anos/oma, as figured by Fischaies 
in Journ. de Conch. for 1869, Vol. ix, pl. xi, figs. 1-2. 


Fa m CLAUSILII DA. 


Crausi utA Drap. 








A short time ago only veny few species bolonging to this genus 
were known from the Indian regions, but the number is consider— 
ably increasing. It is a noteworthy fact that nearly all the species ~ 
at present on record characterize the so-called Malayan fauna. — a 
Several species were lately described by E. v. Martens and others 
from Sumatra and adjacent islands, I have two new species from 
Penang ; one was recorded by Pfeiffer and Dunker from the Nicobars ; ; 
a single specimen of a species, apparently identical with one front 
Penang, was obtained by me on the Andaman islands. From Burma 
C. msignis and vespa, Gld., C. Philippiana and Gouldiana, Pir , C.bulbus, 
Bens., fusiformes, BIt., ana tuba, Hanley (Conch, Indita, pl. xxiv, 
fig. 9,) were made known. Theobald described Cl. Masoni, which 

- with the last mentioned species, belongs to a peculiar type of Clau-* 
sifta, having as its close ally Troschel’s Cl. Peruana, classed by TH, 
and A. Adams and Albers in the subgenus Wena. Mr. Theobald also = 

obtained about Moulmein and in eastern Pegu several as yet un- 
described species. From the Khasi hills, Benson described Cl. loxo~ 

_ stoma, and C. bacitlum of Benson was recently*figured in the Conch, 
is BRE iadice. There are, however, at least three other species* from the 

game regions, mostly collected by Major Godwin-Austen, C7, Jos, 
~ Bons,, is from Darjeeling, while Cl. cylindrica, Gray, is as yet the — 
be 

es emer rhe 


Fae 
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only species which ex tends along the Stuthern slopes of the Hima- 
layas westwards into the Sutle) valley. 

As no anatomical account has yet been published of any of the 
" Indian species, I shall give a few details of C7. Phitippiana which, 
with C7. bulbus, ( ? vespa), and a small form allied to Philippiana, 


represents a peculiar little group of vespiform Olausilie from the 
neighbourhood of Moulmein. 


Cravsin1a [Puepvusa] Patirrrana, Pfr. .» pl. vi, fig, 7-10. ; 


Mon. Hel., vol. ii, p. 423; Kister. Syst. Conch.-Kabinet, Clausilia, p. 100, 
woe Di xi, fix, 7.9, ; 
Without Kiister’s figure it would be difficult to identify Pfeiffer’s 
Species, that author's description being in sev one respects barely 
sufficient. Pfeiffer says regarding the 6 svhorls ‘primi 6 palanius- 
euli ;” this is strictly speaking not the qgase; it is the apex which is 
iivariably obliquely flattened or obtuse, but all the w horls are 
distinctly convex, and the three upper ones almost more so than the 
following. The top, or embryonal whorl becomes quite solid in 
adults. Further on, Pfeiffer says : “ plica subcolumellaris immersa,” . 
while that fold is perfectly distinctly traceable in the aperture. gee Di 
There are 7 or 8 palatal ribs on the outer lip, the uppermost 
below the suture is the longest, the following short. The lower 
palatal plaits become less distinct in old specimens, than they are — 
inthe adolescent horny and transparent shells, but they never 
«appear to become obsolete. The other characters relating to the 
_ structure and the dimensions, noted by Pfeiffer, agree well with . 
_ the Moulmein shell, except that the oblique longitudinal diameter 
_ of the aperture is rarely 7 m.m. ; usually it is only 6) m.m. in speci- 
mens the total height of which is 21 mm, Pfeiffer’s reference to 
the relation of Ci. Philippiana with insignis is not well chosen ; fow 2S 
" shells could be more different than these two; but judging from AY Lf 
: the description of Gould’s C/. vespa, this form must be very close ly ae 
allied to Philippiana. "The description is brief, but there is stri ictly > 
eer nothing in it which could not equally well peste: 0 ihe e. "3, 
named species. — >. 
4 very closely allied species has also lately been obtaines Mor adam 
The : at Nattung, on the Attaran river, near ae i 
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It has quite the form of Piilippiana, but is one third smaller, Hi 


one whorl less and the last whorl is comparatively a little x ~ 


stretched. It appears to be a constant form and will pobably 








deserve a separate specific name, a 


Ifa, Common at the Farm-caves near Moulmein on imeatnor. 
hills. , 


a. 






The animal of Cl. Philippiana is black with a greenish tinge om ~ * 


the posterior part of the body, which is covered with rather coarse 


warts; the pedicles are moderately elongated, pinkish, slightly 





swollen at the tips which bear the small eyes centrally ; tentacles: 4 


very short, but distinct; foot moderately elongated, strong, posters" 


orly obtusely pointed, 

The clausilium is thin, white, somewhat broader than the ox- 
*panded, and also white, p@ion of the columella, on which it reclines- 
when the animal protrudes 6ut efits shell. When closed, the exter=- 
nal edge of the clausilium rest on the palatal folds; this appear 
to have the object of preventing the shell being closed hermetical- 


ly, that is, to admit a little air even when the animal has retracted i 


the body in the shell, which it can do far behind the clausilium, 

The mapth Was a free entire edge, and is internally somewhat 
thickened, especially omeither side of the pulmonary orifice, At 
the place of the labial fold the edge is simply grooved. Cor- 
responding to the columellar rib the groove is much stronger 
and deeper, extending with free raised edges to the mantle- 
margin. The lower (or anterior) of these lamellar edges is se- 
micircularly enlarged, and towards the end folded over; it se- 
eretes the columellar fold, with its internal laminar projection for 
the support of the clausilium. The upper (or, posterior) edge is 
smaller and evidently secretes the clausilium; it becomes folded 
over the former when the animal protrudes out of its shell. 

As regards the internal structure there is nothing very distinct 
from the anatomy of the Herron, as may be seen by a comparison 





| of figure 8 on pl. vi, and the explanation accompanying it. 


. The pulmonary cavity is narrow and long, the mantle for- 

minggit being rither thick and of a deep pinkish black colour. The 

ey is of a large sub-triangular form, and one portion of it 

ost ontirely envelopes the heart. ‘The mouth is small aud the 
r | 22 
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salivary glands lic immediately behind it, eovering the anterior 
part of the alimentary canal, while in most Henicrp», they are 
on long peduncles and situated at the lower anterior base of the 
stomach. The oral parts and the salivary glands are pinkish grey. 
The intestines make only a slight bent and the rectum is accom- 


A 
panied by a very narrow albiminous gland, along which also the 
duct leading from the kidney appears to lay. 
The retractor muscle of the body is divided in two very broad and 1 


strong parts; they are attached to the anterior end of the food, 
below the mouth, and divide posteriorly again into several thin 
branches. The retractor muscles, supporting the buccal parts, are : 
shorter and also bipartite. The nervous glanglion ring lies imme- 
diately behind the mouth and is covered up by the anterior partof 

the salivary glands; it is very thin andiives only a few very thin ; 
branches to the lips, the pedicles and to the generative organs. 
The small extent of the nervous system is very striking, as com- 
pared with the same organs in the Hericip# and Zone. 

The generative organs fill the anterior part of the body nearly 
entirely. The uterus is comparatively thin, of grey colour; the al- | 
buminous gland (alg), attached to it, very large, nearly as long as the e 
uterus, and more than double its thickness. The receptaculum semi- 
nis (rs) is an oval pedunculated gland, laying either along the 
uterus, or obliquely across the body, a short distance below the m 
hermaphrodite opening, enveloped in soft tissue. It is provided ~ 
with a long appendage, attached along the uterus, and equal in 7 

; length to it. This appendage (ad) contains an orange coloured, : 
tough flagellum, filled with a whitish substance, and aac! : 
represents, the arrow (or amatorial) sac. : ‘ 











T have not observed the presence of spermatozoa in the sc-cnnee , 
‘receptaculum seminis;’ it was filled with flattened transparent 
L bodies and some colouring matter. The * deferens branches: off a 
about half way from the uterus, makes a Tew twists, ee “are 
» to the tissue just below the hermaphrodite opening, ee ‘hort! 
after becomes thickened, being at this place fixed with a sm 
thin retractile muscle. ‘The penis makes the Cal < 
A a mo s Saath it isyery long and the terminal half is x thic 

-than tk i Bite ote so te . 
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The jaw is semilunar, narrow, thin, concentrically very finsly, — 
and radiately distantly and indistinctly, striated, the anterior con- 
cave edge is nearly perfectly entire. 


The radula is long, moderately narrow, consisting of about 89 


transverse, slightly angular series of teeth, there being 53 teeth in 
each series. The centre tooth is smaller than the adjoining, with a 
simple, inflected and pointed tip; it is contracted towards the base. 


The 14 inner laterals are longer and stronger than the 12 outer” 


laterals. They are all tri-cusped; at first the median cusp is by far 
the largest, gradually, the lateral increase in size, while at the 
same time the median cusp decreases, until on the outermost lateral 
teeth the three cusps are almost equal. On the whole the form of 
the teeth agrees better with that of the Hettcrmp2 than with the 
Zoxirips. The dental fofmula is 12 + 14 — 1 — 14 + 12, 


ON A QUANTITATIVE MeTHoD or TESTING A “ TeLecrapnH Earra,”— 


by W. E. Aynrron, Esa. 
[Received and read 6th April, 1871.] 


The method that has been used up to the present time for testing 
a telegraph “‘ earth” has been a qualitative method only, that is 
to say, although it may in a rough way have answered the question, 
78 an “earth” good or bad, it was quite unable to give any answer 
to the question, how good or how bad, 

In Europe the ordinary way to make an “earth” is to use the 
iron gas, or water pipes, but in most places in India such pipes do 
not exist, so that some large piece of metal has to be buried for 
this purpose. A coil of iron wire, a piece of an iron post or a 
copper plate have been used at different times. Now as the nature 
of the ground in the immediate neighbourhood of this buried piece 
of metal greatly affects its electrical utility, it becomes a question 
of great practical importance to determine in absolute units ~~ 
resistance of the “earth” used in each particular case. 

The following method devised by Mr. Schwengigx is at present 
tp nee in the Indian Telegraph Departments 





a 
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Select two other oarths which are neilher in metallic connection 
with each other nor with the telegraph earth to be tested, Two 
iron telegraph posts near the office answer the purpose very well, 
only care must be taken that there is perfect metallic contact be- 4, 
tween the leading wire and the iron post in each case. In the dry é c 
season it would be advisable to pour water over the three * earths’’ | 
used. Measure the resistance between each set of “ earths,” 
and in this way obtain three independent equations containing the * 
three resistances of the three “‘ earths,’’ and the known resistances | 

, of the three leading wires going respectively from each * earth” to 
the testing arrangement. For instance calling x the resistance 
of the “earth” to be measured, that is, the resistance between the 
copper plate or iron wire (or whatever the ‘‘ earth” consists of) and 
the ground, and athe known resistance ofthe wire leading from this 
“earth” to the testing arrangement, y and z the resistances of 
the other two carths, and 8 and ythe resistances of their leading | 
wires we have— 





e y+2z2+A+y—?rs 

> . z-+x-+y+ao—=r, 

be From these three equations, eliminating y and z, we obtain 
af 





a a ee ee Co Bis 
Anda the question would be completely solved, if earth circuits ie 
a dia actually behave as simple metallic circuits. Thisis, however, not 2 


hoe ease. For in the first place an “ earth’ long used for telegra- % 

ic purposes frequently acquires a highly polarized state, giving — to 
rise toacurrent. Secondly if the “earths” used are not of the iid 
- game material, for instance one an iron post and the other a copper : 
: plate, they will form a gilvanic element with the ground givin > m 
“a ® to ‘acurrent. Thirdly a real earth current may exist from t er-— = 
restrial causes, and lastly the testing current itself polarizes” the 
“earths.” Consequently the measurement of the same 
; taken successively with positive and negative c 


agree, and they will differ from each oie mt uh i , 
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from the tests the real resistances of the “ earths’ may be a 
at. 

Before and after each set of tests note the whole, or a aotinjta 
portion, of the current caused by the two earths un measure- 
ment, by simply joining the two earths together through a galvas 
nometer and observing the deflection. If this deflection is practie ” 
cally the same before and after the two tests with reverse currents, — 
the *‘ earths”? have not altered their electrical condition while being 
tested, and the two values obtained may be used for further caleu= <% 
lation. In order to keep the electrical condition of the “earths” 
constant, by preventing them becoming polarised by the testing ~ 
current, it is necessary to measure with only momentary currents. 

The formula which gives the actual value of the resistance of a 
pair of earths from thetwo values obtained by testing with posi~ 
tive and negative currents depends, of course, on the kind of testing: 
arrangement employed. For a Wheatstone’s balance the formulais 
BF (A + B)(W’ + W")+B?fA (W'+W)+2 Ww" 

AB (W’ + W”%) + 2 AF (A + B) + 2 + 2A°B pe | 
where A and B represent the branch resistances in the bridge, 
A the resistance opposite to r the resistance to be measured, 

_F the resistance of the testing battery, and W’ and W"” the 
resistances unplugged respectively in the comparison coil to obtaim 
balance when testing with reverse currents, Putting A equal to 


iB, or testing with equal branches we have 
(2F-+A)(W‘-+- W’) + 2 W’ W” 














== 





» r ~__W’+ W’-+2(@F- A) “eee ee © @ (TILT) 

h | If W’ and W” are very nearly equal, or small compared with A 
a and F we have . 
¢> 7 7 

oe row, 


If the instrument used be a differential galvanometer in which ; 
the two coils have equal resistance, but opposite magnetic momem= 


te _ tum, th en , 
ite = Se G) (W’-++ W")-+- 2 W’ W”" ) —) 
one mi! Dp : — Eto. ese #@ ®@ @# eee # > & ~ e 
ieee wae +o2Gr+a) e 
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where G stands for the Fesietanbe of one of the coils of the £ 
i 


galvanometer. 

By formule (IT) (IIT) or (IV) the resistances respectively be- 
tween each set of earths can be correctly calculated, and these 
values being substituted for r, r, and r, in formula (I), we can find 
z the required resistance of the earth, 

When a Wheatstone’s bridge or differential galyanometer aro 
not available the required resistance of the “ earth’’ may be ob- 
tained in the following way by comparative deflections. For 
simplicity two leading wires only need be used, one just long 
enough to reach to the most distant ‘‘ earth” of the three, and the 
other just long enough to reach the next distant. 

Make the five following observations of deflections with the 
galvanometer, the same battery being mused in all cases, and each 
test made with positive and negative currents and the mean taken. 

I. When the galvanometer alone is in circuit : deflection = a®. 
: IT. When the two leading wires, and the galvanometer are in 
| circuit : deflection = h°. 

Hit, When the Telegraph earth, one of the new earths, the tw 
leading wires, and the galvanometer are in circuit: deflection = c®, 

IV. When the Telegraph eurth, the other new earth, the two 
leading wires and the galvanometer are in circuit: deflection = d®. 











( Y. When the two new earths, the two leaies wires, and the 
__ galvanometer are in circuit: deflection = e°. 
| Then if the deflections are small, so that they are proportional 
; _ “to the currents, we pty 
? — @ = F = — ae =)° 

am ae b e 


I where x is the required resistance of the “ earth’? G and F 
w ths known resistances of the calvanometer and battery respectively. — 
: 5 If the deflections be large and the galvyanometer used by a Aas 










“ithe deflections must be substituted 3 in the above formula instead o! 
the simple penecsone themselves. 


* (See Appendix IV, p. 183); 
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ix I.) « a 5. 
Equation (IT) is necessarily precisely similar to shakes -o gi 
Mr. Schwendler in his ‘ testing instructions” for finding t 
tance of a line when a natural current exists in it; a 
proof, for brevity’s sake, has been omitted there, I have st 
follows in its simplest form. Ss 
In the following figure, when balance is established, that is when 
no current | goes through the galvanometer, we have, by Kx : se 
equations, when the earth current tends to help the testing a current. 
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If the testing battery be reversed so that the earth convent agit 
to oppose the testing current we if®ve— 
Co'*,A — Cc, B =o 


OW == Osx mee Saas a 
(C',+ 0.) F+0C, ices ae eee 


From equations (VIII) by eliminating C, we obtain. 
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AEESS ane 25 } ) 
ote: Lg’ Ral F +0, 3 (B +r) us 
+r W . “~ 


eS. = ———"'s ene ee 6 Blau) 
(+4)r+ 2645) pd 
Similarly from equations (LX) we ovfin— 


wie : 
ee ee (XT) - 
| A A ee ao RS ae | og 
et is (Bt) 3 i 









Eliminating — from equations (X) and (XT) we obtain. 


: BF(A + B)(W’+ W’)+ B {ACW + W") +2 Ww’ WwW" 
a—e,060lUltC<i«‘<C A W@W CW HW") 2 AB (A+ 8B) + 2 








(Appendix I.) | eit 

. First let W’ and -W” be very nearly equal, that is, a | 
ree let W" = W’ + dW’ 

5 then 2 W’ W” = 2 W’ (W’ + dW’) | 

= W" + (W’ + dw’)? — dw | 

. 2 W’ WW" = (W' + W")’ — 2 WwW’ a 3 - aw =a 

a - vw ra ? ae 
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Secondly let W’ and W” be both small compared with. J 
= FB, but W’ and W” not necessarily equal to one ¢ other, 
eh 1 

(2 F+ A) CW! +W") 


— _ 28+ A) approximately, 


W’ + W" 4 
—_—— —— approximately. 


(Appendix IIT.) 


Equation (IV) can be obtained directly from equation (III) 1 I 
substituting G for A, and this is precisely what would be antici- 
pated since the law for a differential galvanometer, when the e ir- 3 : 
rents balance one another, must be precisely the same as that for a i 
Wheatstone’s Bridge at balance with equal branehes; the two aie 
branches of the Bridge corresponding respectively with the coils of “. 


» the differential galvanometer. 


e . 
” s 4 
ee . 


bd (Appendix IV.) 
If x, y, z, be the resistances of the three “ earths’? used, and 
a and £ the resistances of the two leading wires then. 


where M isa constant depending on thoi 
battery power employed, and the deli- 
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equations we obtain— 


G + F a mh i nn < 
spa eS oe ae 





~ As an illustration of the method described in this paper I made 
the following experiments with three earth plates, each 2 feet by 4, 
rs 2 andusing a Wheatstone’s Bridge as my testing arrangement: 

Experiment 1. The plates were buried yertically and parallel “2 
to one another with the longer edges horizontal and so that the os . 
_ line joining the centres of the plates was perpendicular to each 


ak plate. The centres were 4 feet apart, and 2 feet 6 inches below 











- - the surface of the ground. 2 
~ —= SS ==sT.- 
—- = ———— a 
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as - ‘The resistances of the circuit from plate A through the ground iss 

— to plate C was very little more than that of the circuit from p. late : 
_ A through the ground to plate B although C was twice as far fc “7 aan : 
‘S A as B was, thus, showing than in earth circuits the. roslatenge 

r; ce so much in the earth itself, but exists between the | ace 
.. = the | metal plate and the earth. Using in the way f : 
: > p 1 in this paper the values I obtained I fougd t na 









° Resistance of plate A = i Siemens vs te, 
ae 92 » 2 = 5:58 » spiel oa 
; » OC = 10:23. se 


Experiment 2. The plates A and C remained ot befo re) 
oe ork. $n 
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Ge Withee a? ttiegroull sd a tiek topend aed | 
Resistance of plate A = 8-958, U 

” +9 B= 6°2 7 9 

” 3 C= *:, 1 os ~~ 
The values are somewhat higher than those previously obts ined — 
~ but this I think is due to the ground being drier than before. ~ ale 
_ A2periment 3, Plates A and B remained as before, but B. 
placed horizontally, with its centre only 6 inches below the sur Pils 2 


Resistance of plate A — 9445.0 + 


~, 











, 


. » B= 17-49 7) 8 ye : 
. a 5 OC. 1199. , aah ~ 
s0 that the resistance of B is nearly three times as great as it was 
before. | a eur 2 


E’rperiment 4. All the plates in the same position as in the last ‘aes 
ae experiment, but B was well surrounded with a layer of charcoal. : 


- 
1? «@ 
@ “« 


Resistance of plate A — 9°39 5. U 
”? 7 B= 17°04 > 
‘: re O =— 11-99 yy : 
these results are very nearly the same as those obtained in oxperi- . 


. ment 3. 
As a general rule, it may be said, that the lower an earth — 
plate is buried the less is its resistance, or the better is it for tele- 
\ graphic purposes. ‘This rule, however, must be used with caution, my 
because it assumes: that the ground is of the same conducting y 
quality at the different depths. ie 
For example at the Jubbulpore office in order to obtain a good 
earth’ a large copper earth plate 5 feet square was buried ver- — so %, 
tically 17 feet deep. On my passing through Jubbulpore I tested Pas 
Sas this earth plate and found that it had a resistance of 50S. U. On 
ihe i having the plate dug up I found that the highi™i@sistance was due 
ve to the plate having been buried in solid sandstone. rds 
had the plate buried horizontally in the upper stratum of.the coil ,: 
_ and well surrounded with charcoal, and now the resistance was 0 
20 §. U, or less than one halfof what it was before. 
} At Raneegunge Mr. Schwendler found that the earth plate there eo 
neve) had more than 0°5 S. U resistance. This very low resistance _ ‘i 
w | We Ibably due to the coal which exists ‘there from 2 to 4 feet™ — 
below the Satieers net in'hcrae ‘places is actually Sapneagi) , , 
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On A NEW SPECIES OF V 


ERTILIO, 6y G. E. Donson, B. A., M. B., 
Assistant Surgeon, ZH. I0’s British Forces. 





[Received lst March, 1871.] P 


° 
For a period of ten years, the history of the Indian Cheireptera 
has been in abeyance. In the beginning of 1861, Mr. Blyth pub- 
lished his last remarks on some new species of this order in the 


= Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, and so brought to a close his 













sg by pwoolly hair which#@&ttends forwards upon the face, forming a fringe 






‘ae “« Megaderma” will well repay perneal. Seo J. A. 8. Beng., vol 
‘1871, this species was referred to as Kerivoula aurata, but taking 


7 ab ished in the next number of the Journal. 


contributions to our knowledge of this very interesting order of 
Mammals, an order which he enlarged by the addition, not only 
of several new species but also a new genus, recording also in the 
Journal of the Society his original observations on the habits of 
some individuals.* In Dr. Jerdon’s ‘Mammals of India’ published 
in 1867, the order is systematically treated of, but no species not 
included in Blyth’s catalogue are described. In Europe during 
the past ten years the progress of knowledge in this direction has 
not been great, and the Cheireptera have in common with other — 
orders of the higher classes of animals shared equal neglect, since 
naturalists began to examine into final causes, and in the study 
of developmental theories confined the greater portion of their 
attention to the extreme limits of the zoological serigs — to Monkeys 
and Monads. 

I have, therefore, much satisfaction in bringing to the notice 
of zoologists a new species of Insectivorous bats. | 


Vespertilio auratus.+ Pl. x, figs. 1—2. 
Top of the head very slightly elevated, thickly covered iti 


* His p 





per on the blood-thirsty propensities of somo greg! of RC 
+ In ihe abstract of this paper in the Proceedings Asiatic Soe aa h, 


__ Peters’ s view of classification, I believe, that Kerivoula can be read 
ib-genus of Vespertilio. A figure of the head and ear of the spears 


n the same number of the Proceedings I have made reference to 9 be pecnlin xa 
1 like bat which I belaeved to belong to a now genus, for whieh T pre sposed — 
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along the margin of the aober lip, almost goncealing the minute ‘a 
eyes, and leaving the tip of the nose alone uncovered, 

Ears ovate, with obtusely pointed tips directed outwards ; outer 4 
margin concave immediately beneath the tip, becoming gradually 
convex and forming a small lobe near the base: tragus long, 
narrow, and obtusely pointed ; inner margin straight, outer mar= ~ : 
gin curved outwards at the base for about one-third its legg | 
then ascending straight, equally inclined to the inner margin; on 
the curve near the base a very small lobulus is placed, which is 
not succeeded by an emargination. Nose projecting slightly ca 
beyond upper lip, with a very shallow emargination between the 
nostrils which open sublaterally. 

Thumb rather long, basal phalanx less than half its length; 
foot moderately large, toes more than half its length. Wing mem- 
brane very broad, attached close to base of outer toe, beautifully 
variegated with orange and brown-black. ‘The portions of dark 
coloured membrane are triangular in form, and occupy the spaces 
between the second and third, and third and- fourth fingers, and ; 
also the space included between the fourth finger and a line drawn 
from the carpus to the angle. All the remaining portions of mem- 
brane, including the ears and interfemoral membrane, are orange. 
The orange colour extends in narrow lines along the fingers, the . 
bones of which are of the same hue, and is dispersed over the - 
dark triangular spaces in dots and streaks. 

The fur of the back is everywhere thick and woolly, tricoloured, 
dusky at the base for about one-third its length, then light fawn 
colour, the ends of the hairs tipped with light golden brown ; 
beneath light fawn colour, the hairs paler at the base. 

Above, the fur of the back extends upon the humerus and 
-ante-humoeral membrano for half their length, on the wing mem), 
branes it occupies but a very small space, about 0°.3 wide, termi- 






—-_ 
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the name Stenopterus. Ihave since examined several specimens of Murina ‘ 
suilla from the samo locality, and it appears to me very probable that the : 
narrowness of the wing in the so-called Stenopterus, and the smaller number 
of phalanges, has to be attributed to an accidental abnormity in a specimen 
of the above noticed Murina. I, therefore, defer characterizing that specimen 





‘until I may be enabled to trace its exact relation to Murine. The name 
Stenopterus, having been already used in other branches of Zoology, cannot 
again be employed din this case, 
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nating rather abruptly; behind, it passes on to the inter-femoral 
membrane covering nearly half its surface and, leaving the posterior 
half of the interfemoral membrane, the calcanea and metatarsi 
bare, reappears on the back of the toes. 

Beneath, the fur of the thorax extends along the humerus to the 
‘elbow joint, and as far as a line drawn from the elbow to the 
knee joint the wing membrane is covered with a few scattered hairs ; 
behind, the fur of the abdomen extends backwards upon ‘the inter- 
femoral membrane, rather densely at the root of the tail, but 

_ quickly thinning out into a few, yery short, scattered hairs which 
extend over half its surface, The back of the ear is naked except > 
at the base, in front it is clothed with a few short hairs. 

=, 2—2 2—2 5 — 3 
. _Dentition. In. a3: Pp: . o——— 5 
Length, head and body, 12, .sssci cewccscevcccsecsecsccssctsccss o& & ADOKOR, 
sah WR e: sbihed cones caut¥s Nob ane tap deh ed@netussbaraDecenttenin 13: ~“% 
eae  AROTED s.  nns Wigbvoche sev botics ven vss edb.uncien os ann Os 500-5 NUM LRnEn 
RS OPEOW OL? OUT.) ves cae ungene cacces sencaqnuysvecne donee PSNR CRT TERI 
—_— PPAR BE cidcee:casecn vecees sevens cau on.peu davel ceuteleee ant 
~ Length of tragus,::. «-.. sos lend suc chutes coe esleneane eEknse Tal OnIDIEEEE 
: - Breadth i faraabuat).) vee ade ouesboleuedi pees cRi ane ont aun 
oa Length of TORGAITB Ss cscoscs suv curses pV cdcncokugeencescubereae 


re. 7” 2nd finger, Steer eRe OTOP eee pee SOR SREP Pee eee eee 
_ = ” 4th >) ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


b>) thumb, ee fee eee FeO OR wwe eee eee eee reer eee eee hUvh he 
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ac ae onssbyicue sas 500.50 ens eneeus baNeeRhn Renee 
. PEXPanse, 2. Feces ae sveicee icc censne ccenserevert sacenscunces sor evceee 
On first examining the specimen, from which the cing 
ee. description is obtained, I was inclined to believe it might be relate -* 
 toeither V. formosus (Hodgs.), or V. rufo-pictus CW stern 
‘amore careful comparison with the descriptions of these 
| given by Mr. Tomes in the Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 
it evident that it differs, not only in dentition, but also in ‘sev 
| other important characters, as the form of the tragus, the | 
of sho emargination on the outer edge of the ear, the d 
Matand eolour of the fur, &c, 
a a Loe. Darjeeling. 
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Tysaturated with moisture to prevent the branchiw from becoming — 


~~ functions. My freind, Captain Stewart Pratt, forwarded to me, at i 
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Contrrinutions to Innpran Carcrnotocy.—O8 Ixpran anp Maayan 
Tevrnusiwx, Parr I,—by James Woop-Masow of Queen’s Ctr 
Oxford. 

(With Plates XI and XIT.) 
[Read Sth April, réceived 25th April, 1871.] ; 

In the year 1869,* M. Alphonse Milne-Edwards published @ ~ 
Revision of the genus Telphusa with descriptions of some new forms = 
which brought up the number of known species to thirty-six. 

In 1868,+ E. von Martens (in a paper entitled ** Ueber einige Oite 
asiatische Siisswasserthiere’ described Z. Borneensis from the rivers 
of Borneo. 

In this, the first part of my paper on the Tetruvsermpm, which 
will be continued in succeeding numbers of the Journal, I shall 
give descriptions of fifteen new species; of which two belong to 
Milne-Edwards’ sub-genus Paratelphusa. ¥ 
» For the opportunity of drawing up these descriptions, 1 am oy 
especially indebted to my friend, Dr. F. Steliczka, who has also 
added to the Museum collections under my care many interesting 
species of marine Crustacea ; to Dr. Francis Day; tomy colleague 
Dr. J. Anderson who collected several species during the Yunan 
expedition ; to Major Godwin-Austen and to Captain Stewart-Pratt 
of Morar; to Messrs. W. T. Blanford, V. Ball, H. L. Houghton 
and above all to that indefatigable observer Mr. 8. E. Peal of 
Sibsaugur who has‘so greatly enriched the collections of the 
Indian Museum in every group of the Arthropoda. 

The Tetrnvstps are essentially fresh-water Crustaceans, but in 
India are commonly called land-crabs from the circumstance that 
many of the species are able to live for a very considerable time 
out of water, far removed from rivers, tanks, marshes, jhils, &e., 
provided that the air that enters the branchial chamber is sufficient- 





desiccated, and so unfitted for the performance of their respiratory 


,-. the commencement of the present hot season, specimens of Telphusa 


Py ae 7 levies du Mus., 1869, tom. V, p. 161—191, pl. 8—11, 


Wiegmann’s Archiy fir Naturg. -, xxxiv, Jahrge 1 Bd. » p. 18. 
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Indica which he had obtained from holes dug by the crabs in 
the neighbourhood of water; the bottoms of these holes. were 
found to be below the level of the neighbouring water, and ther® 
appears to be good reason for believing that these creatures deepen — 
their holes pari passe with the change in the level of the water, 
s0 that moisture sufficient for the maintenance of their branchia 
m a state fit for respiration may reach their retreats. Col. Sykes’ 
account™ of the so-called land-crabs of the Dekhan, prefixed to 
Prof. Westwood’s description of TZbelphusa cunicularis = Indica, 
Latr., gives a good idea of the terrestrial habits, the prodigious 
numbers, and the extent of the burrowings of these creatures. o 
Stimpson,t influenced by the feeble development of the post-fron- 
tal crest and by the absence of the epibranchial teeth in certain . 
‘species, but especially by their terrestrial habits, gave them the 
feneric appellation of Geotelphusa. But, as M. Alphonse Milne- 
Edwards justly remarks, there appear to be no sufficient reasons for — 
the foundation of this new genus, the definition of the limits of 
such an artificial group being difficult, because there are species 
_ possessing all the essential characters of Zelphusa, in which the 
frontal crests become more and more obliterated aid the epibran- 
chial teeth scarcely perceptible. 


>) 
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, The land-crabs, properly so-called, belong to the Grecarctyipm, a 
te family of the Crustacea Grarsomra of Dana (= CATOMETOPA, 
e M. Edw., minus Tre_rnusrens), and are well known from the ac- — 
counts of the oxtraordinary Sate pears of the epoca | 













‘ auh Telphusa Gait M. —Edw., at Khandalla in the Wes 

o Dana in his great work on the Crustacea, acknow a yea the - 

BZ eater affinities of Teteuvsip& to the CANCKOIDEA, 1 “} mii: v 
‘are _ united by such forms as Zriphia, removed them fe rom the 


 ® Trans. Entom. Soc. Lond. vol. i, p, 181. 
t Proc. Acad. Nate Bo. Phil. 1858, p. 179. 
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_ as Zoéas, as in another species of the same genus, noted by Thom- 


peppers i in the case of fresh-water branchiferous Gasteropods,* the 









association with the Grarsrp™® in the C METOPA, and placed them 
in their more natural position next to the Caxcnorea Tyrrea under — 
the legionary name of the Tetruusryea or CaANCROIDEA GRAPSEDICA, 
on the ground that they possess the same number of branchim, — 
a similar abdomen, and have the male copulatory organs similarly 
inserted in the basilar joint of the last pair of ambulatory legs, 
and covered from their origin by the abdomen. The TeLpuustpa, 








however, evidently constitute a transition between the CancnormEa ~ j 

TYPIcA and the GrarsorpeA, as may be séen from their general ~ 4 
Grapsoid form. 75 
‘¥@ 

The family TeLruvstp is divisible into the following genera and + 


subgenera :— 

Tetpnousa, (Syn. Geotelphusa): HTab. Southern Europe, Africa, 
India and its islands, Burma, China, Australia, Chili. =. 

Panarecrnnsa: Zab. South-Eastern Bengal, Assam, Burma, 3 
Pegu, China, Siam and the Indo-Malayan Archipelago. 

Bosots, Dirocarcryvs, Sytvrocarcrnvs, Poramocaren 
pAotyius, &c.: fab. Tropical America. 

Deckenta: J/ab. Eastern Africa(Zanzibar). This genus resem- 
bles the Tetruvsip® in the development of the branchial regions 
and in the position of the male copulatory organs, but the structure 
of the external maxillipedes and position of the efferent orifices of 
the branchial cavities recalls the disposition of these parts in the 
Oxystomatous Crustacea. 





“Tricno- — 





Of the developmental history of the Te.rpuusrm» nothing is, I be- 
lieve, known, and I extremely regret that I have not yet had an op- 
portunity of making observations on this head ; but this I can say, 
that the ova are of lirge size and few in number. Whether, however, 
direct development without metamorphosis is correlated with the 
large size of the eggs and their fewness in number, as in the single 
instance amongst the Brachyura (in Gecarcinus), investigated by - 
Prof. Westwood, or whether the young commence their existence  __ 


son, must be “left for future observations. Arguing from what 


* Troschel, Hand, der Zoolegie. | 
24 : 
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young of which possess no, ciliated buccal lobes, while these are 
possessed by the allied Lrrrontyipx, and from other instances in 
which fresh-water allies of marine animals, which do undergo 
a metamorphosis, are ametabolous, it is probable that the young of 
the Tretruvstpa leave the egg in a condition differing but little 
from that of their parents. 





ss CRUSTACEA CANCROIDEA. ; 
ae | TELPHUSINEA VEL CANCROIDEA GRAPSIDICA, . 
ress Fam,.—TELPHUSID. : 
Ua Genus.—Tetruusa, Latroille, | 
Diagnosis.—Carapace broader than long, with the interregional 


bs furrows little marked, with the exception of the cervical suture 
which is occasionally very deeply impressed. Front deflexed, 
Bens with a straight free margin ; orbits large with their infero- 
ternal angle sending upwards a stout vertical tooth to about 
Fie against the antennw, which are exceedingly small and lodged im 
u the inner canthus of the eye. Antennulary pits pretty long, but M. 
" very narrow. External maxillipedes large with their third joint * 
_ subqnuadrate, with the antero-internal angle truncated and giving 
t insertion to the fourth joint. Sternal region almost as long as broad, 
Abdomen of both males and females constituted by 7 free somites, 


Sub-genus.—Pararetpuusa, M,-Edw. 








Bi The species referable to the subgenus Paratelphusa are further az 
wy, characterized by the presence of an acute spine on the superior 

angle of the meropodites of the chelipedes, situated just behind the 
constriction near the distal articular end of the joint; the Bien | 
angles of the joint being rounded off, and devoid of the tuberelet 
= which are invariably present in Zelphusa. 


* 



















Paratelphusa Dayana, n. sp. Pl. XI. met 

‘The carapace is much broader than long, the greatest sreadth 
“athe measured between the points of the last epibranchial - oth, 
ox ~emely convex, smooth, punctate, and appears ely grax ae 
unt sy an ordinary lens. ‘The branchial lobes are atly sy swolle 
: bare not sub-divided into anterior and posterior et ic ast tl 
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1 crescentie portign of the cervical suture is dis soit tly wee Ike 
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and continued nearly to the level of the last epibranchial tooth, 
where it ends to appear again opposite the ‘second tooth, whence it 
passes to the edge of the post-frontal crest which it but faintly 
indents. ‘The post-frontal ridge is well marked and, between the 
point at which its edge is notched by the passage across it of the 
cervical suture and the anterior epibran chial tooth} is crenulated; 
the cardiac lobe is marked off from the branchial by two shallow 


almost linear depressions on each side of the middle line, andin front © 


from the urogastric by a line curving almogt concentrically with 
the convexity of the cervical suture. The epigastric lobes are 
slightly wrinkled or foveate anteriorly, and advanced beyond the 
line of the post-frontal crest as in Paratelphusa spinigera, and sepa- 


rated from one another by the mesogastric suture, which rapidly 


bifureates as it passes backwards, appearing as a short V-shaped 
impression on the carapace, the space intercepted between the arms 


of the V being the point of the narrow anterior prolongation of 


the mesogastric lobe. . 


The antero-lateral margins are inclined and armed, not counting 
the blunt extra-orbital tooth with its curved external margin, each 
with four acute, spiniform epibranchial teeth of which the most 
anterior is the largest; the rest are equal in size to, and equidis- 
tant from each other; from the last a short well defined keel, 
obscurely crenated on its inner edge, passes backwards and inwards 
on to the carapace which is marked with a few small straggling 
tubercles along the line of the epibranchial spines. Frént very 
broad especially at base, punctate, fidely granular and transversely 
wrinkled, its free margin is bayed inthe middle line, but not greatly 
lamellar and projecting forwards over the epjstomial region, as 
in Paratelphusa sinensis, M.-Edw., and in P. spinigera. 

The inflected portion ofthe carapace is finely tuberculated ante- 
riorly ; anterior pleural lobe distinct and almost devoid of tuber- 
cles; posterior pleural smooth, thickly granulated where it bounds 
the anterior pleural. tad 

The anterior boundary of the epistoma is crenulated; its pos- 
terior margin is notched on each side of the middle line from which 
along sharp process extends downwards between the palpiform 
appendages of the external maxillipodes;, this process does not 
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; correspond exactly with the triangular process of the epistoma in 
other species of 7e/phusa, but is the greatly developed median palatal 
_ fridge; externally to each notch the posterior margin of the epistoma 


; forms two distinct lobes with granulated” edges. The second 
_ ‘joint of the external maxillipedes is punctate and its external mar- 
i gin crenulated. Whe third joint is much broader than long and 
‘z has its external and anterior angles well rounded off and distinctly 
granulax; the exopodite is crenulated on its internal margin. The 
abdomen of the male, differs greatly from that of Paratelphuse 
epinigera, having the form of an isosceles triangle. 

The chelipedes are greatly unequal in size, both in males and 
females, especially in the former; the meropodites have their 
yentral angles rounded off as in Paratelphusa spinigera, their outer 
or posterior face rugose, their posterior angle also rugose and 
armed with a sharp spine arising just proximally to the constrie- 
tion near the distal articular end; carpopodites faintly rugose 
above, armed with a single excessively long, stout spine; penulti- 
mate joint obsoletely. tubercular above, externally and internally 
all but smooth; in the larger claw a considerable hiatus exists 
between the dentafed margin of the prolongation of this jointand 

that of the dactylopodite, which in the smaller claw is through- 
out its length in complete contact with the immoveable arm of the — 

i pincers. 

The terminal joints of the ambulatory legs are extremely slender, 

B- aja and armed with fine sharp spines. | ? 

PUPMMOITEE ofa cc csc tele sac ea Sele 42 mm. a 
MMIEEEE eg 5 C465 0-0 rrr oC "PEAS. 
9 z ” ma 

_ Hab, Mandélé and Prome, Upper Burma. 

+ Plate XI. Fig. 1. Paratelphusa Dayana, of the natural size 

bo , 2. Front view. 3. External view of right chela, 4. Exte : 

_ -maxillipede. 5. Abdomen of the male, 6. The same of a fen ma. RP 
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_) = Prrarenguvsa spinicEera, Pl. XII, Figs. pat 


| * | * Thelphusa spinigera,’ White, MSS. List of the specimens of | se 
e collection of the British Museum, p. 80, (no description), ot 
: i ae very greatly broader thanlong, smooth ¢1 x seb k. 
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tinued neither on to*the inflected portion of the carapace, nor catia 
posterior pleural region ; front broad,punctate, projecting pent-house — 
fashion over the antennulary pits between which it wholly forms — 
the broad septum; its fe margin is sinuous, presenting mesially — 
a broad shallow bay; orbital borders indistinctly crenulated; the ~ 
anterior pleural or subliepatic regions are faintly marked off from 
the inflected portion of the carapace which bounds them external- 





» a) = 4 . " 
+) ee et. Sth. S 


ly, while they are most distinctly separated from those portions of 


the posterior pleural lobes which pass forwards, so as to form the 
parallel boundaries of the buccal frame by a deep groove, running: 
outwards and backwards from the epistoma; this is deeply exca- 
vated and its posterior margin sends backwards in the middle line 
a short broad-based triangular projection. The extra-orbital angle 
is somewhat obtuse and is widely separated from the single acute for- 
wardly directed epibranchial spine,in the rear of which isa very short 
smooth crest. Branchial lobes enormously swollen and not subdivid- 
ed, separated from the gastric region by the deeply impressed eervical 
suture which does not pass through the postfrontal crest; this 
subsides without reaching the acute, arched antero-lateral margin, 
and is interrupted by the advanced -positiongpf the epigastric 
lobes; these are in front rugose and faintly distinguishable from 
the rest of the gastric region, but separated from one another by 
a short mesogastric furrow. A very deep muscular impression is 
visible at each postero-lateral angle of the gastric area. Cardiac 
region convex, distinct. Two large puncta, which frequently become 
confluent, mark the post-frontal furrow behind the external can- 
thus of the eye. Chelipedes smooth and extremely unequal both in 
males and females, in some the right, in others the left being the 
larger ; meropodites are smooth and their angles rounded, the upper 
one only being slightly rugose and bearing proximally to the constrie- 
tion @t its distal extremity a sharp spine, asin the rest of the species 


of the subgenus. The upper surfaces of the carpopodites are trans- +. 


versely convex ; their inner margins armed with an exceedingly stout 
sharp spine ; the penultimate joint is internally smooth, convex and 
punctate, the puncta being disposed in longitudinal series ; the dacty- 
* lopodites are slender, much curved, longitudinally punctate, minutely 
a segad and only in contact with the extrgmify of the produced 
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portion of the preceding joint in adult ‘individudls. The ambulatory 
legs and the dorsal edges of their meron ives are perfectly 


smooth. | 
Breadth, .. BO 58 mm. 5 
RON GCS 5 vs clvee bene cscs saeeaee OMI ; 


Hab, (found this interesting species exceedingly abundant in 
the tanks of Calcutta. It has recently been collected by my 
servant, who accompanied Dr. Day on a trip to the upper waters 
of the Ganges, at Hurdwar and at Roorkee, where it lives in the 
- river itself and in the contiguous ponds and marshes. 
Plate XII. Fig. 1. Paratelphusa spinigera of the natural size. y 
2. Front view. 3. External maxillipede. 4. Abdomen of the male. — ; 


Tetruvusa Dwpica. 


Telphusa Indica, Latreille, Encyclo. Méth., Tusectes, t. X, p. 563 ;—Gaérin- RY: 
Méneville, loonographie dayRégne animal, Crust., pl. iii, fig.3 ;—Milne-Edwards, 
Hist. Nat, dea Crust., t. Il, p.13; and Voy. de M, Jacquemont dans I'Inde, ‘ 
p. 7, pl. ii, fig. 1—4; ;—Alph. Milne-Edwards, Réviston du genre Thelphusa eb 

description de quelques espéces nouvelles. | 
t Thelphusa Suga: Westwood, Trans. Raton Soc., London, vol. i, p- 183, 
Kal EP xix, fig. 1—6. | 











The largest specimen in my possession measures in a straight. 
me line in breadth 83 mm., in length 59 mm., and was collected 
™~ with two others at Singhur near Poona in running water. It wa 
im this neighbourhood also that M. Jacquemont collected — 
specimens. Col. Sykes, in his account of the land-crabs of the 
= Dekhan, prefixed to Prof. Westwood’s description of the species. 
ss under the name of, Thelphusa cunicularis, mentions its occu a e st t) 
a tn in the same place, ands in all the valleys and on the most ¢ vat 
tablelands of the Ghits at from 2,000 to 5,000 feet hove, 
sea-level, and is of opinion that it does not extend — han 
fifteen or twenty miles to the eastwafd of the Ghats. Mr. W. 
pam ord has, however, brought specimens from 5S. ar. Bert r» 
ee ee ree and I am indebted to Mr. Y. Ball. for, €: ppl Le 

from n: ar Chota Nagpir. One of the Monscinn sole bors ly ob bta 
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unknown from any place of the south part of India, or from Eastern 
Bengal. The ‘ Tille Naudon’ of the Coromandel coast with which it 
has been said to be identical, is certainly not 7. Indica, but, as M. 
Milne-Edwards has stated, 7. Leschenaultii, which also occurs at 
Ranigunj. A fine series of specimens of the present species has” 
lately been received from my friend Captain Stewart Pratt of 
Morar, who has furnished me with some interesting notes respecting 
the habits of the species. 


Telphusa lugubris, n. sp. Pl. XII, Figs. 56—7. 

The carapace is very greatly broader than long, distinctly pune- 
tate and somewhat flattened posteriorly ; the cervical suture curves 
forwards and outwards to the rudimentary epibranchial teeth; the 
hepato-gastric area thus limited off is convex in every direction, and 
only marked mesially by a long tolerably deeply imprinted meso- 
gastric furrow which exhibits a tendency to bifurcation at its poste- 
rior extremity ; gastric area marked with two larger puncta, one 
being situated at each horn of the mesial creseentic portion of the 
cervical suture, from which two shallow hardly indicated longitu- 
dinal depressions pass backwards, one on each side of the middle 
line dividing the cardiac from the convex branchial regions; the 
sub-division of these into posterior and anterior lobes is scarcely 
perceptible. Oblique granulated rugosities mark the whole sur- 
face of the branchial area, becoming more numerous on the postero- 
lateral margin, whence they sweep downwards and forwards on to 
the floor of the branchial chamber. Latero-anterior margin with a 
short obscurely granulated carina. Postfrontal crest continuous 
from the mesogastric furrow to the epibranchial éeeth, its epigastric 
portion is wrinkled and bent forward, and it becomes almost effaced 
behind the inner canthus of the eyes. Front rough, deflexed, 
with a sinuous obsoletely granulated free border. Orbits very 
high, with crenulated margins ; * extra-orbital angles little developed, 


separated from the epibranchial teeth by a long, gganulated, obli- 
que and nearly straight external bordey ;- anterior pleural lobes” 


Te nearly smooth, distinguishable from the inflected portion of 






by the termination of the rugosities with which the 
nted. The epistoma is smooth and lighter in colour 


. 
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than the rest of the animal, concave both transversely and longi- 
tudinally; its posterior margin sends backwards and downwards a 
short triangular process, but it is not notched. 
The external maxillipedes and their exopodites are coarsely punc- 
tate, and appear minutely granular under a lens. ’ 
The chelipedes are greatly unequal in both males and fe- 
males, the convex posterior surfaces of the meropodites are ex- 
cavated into extremely shallow communicating fovem; the posterior 
angles are rugose and rounded off; their ventral surfaces have 
- smoothly tuberculated margins. The carpopodites are minutely 
fovyeate above, and punctate and armed on the inner margin, with 
a short obtuse spine; the succeeding joint is punctate, foveate and 
granular, and its distal prolongation shows more distinctly these 
characters, and in young specimens only is in contact with the whole 
length of the dentated inner edge of the dactylopodite ; the teeth and 
tips of the pincers have both the colour and transparency of amber. 
The ambulatory legs are punctate; the dorsal edges of their 
meropodites are scabrous, and nearly straight, the last joints are 
extremely stout, and well armed with amber-like spines. =" 
fi The abdomen in general form resembles that of Zelphusa nije? 
ie or of Paratelphusa spinigera. 








Breadth, “ss eee ss sees eee eee ee ene 62mm. "Sage 
SESE he) aia see a 6 ecene *b:5 ee eae cee ‘ 36 mi. 


In colour this species is of a rich dark brown above, below 9 
lighter but brighter; the inter-articular membranes are straw co- 
loured, and the teeth of the pincers and the spines on the terminal — 
joints of the ambulatory legs are, as has been described, ambess ie . 
The epidermis is very delicate, rapidly cracking and pee 
after death, and on exposure to the air, when remoyed 

re - spirits of wine. = 

a _ Hab. Pankabaree (about 2000 fect at the baso of Ate, Sik 

bet hills) ; Teesta yalley and Eastern Sikkim at 3—4000 fins oP 

(a hills, Nepal ; Cherra Punjiin the Khasi hills, on 
_ Plate XII. Vig. 5, TZelphusa lugubris of thes ute a 

6. ieee eh se ipede 7. OE Semana Thee 
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Telphusa Stoliczkana, n. sp. Pl. XU, Figs. 8—12. 
Carapace much broader than long, smooth, punctate, minutely 
granular under a lens; cervical suture distinctly marked mesially, 
continued outwards and forwards on each side as a shallow depres- 
s10n which disappears posteriorly to the postfrontal crest, limiting 
off the gastric area from the branchial lobes, the anterior halves of 
which are distinguished from the posterior by their greater convexity; 
cardiac region perceptible ; antero-lateral margin carries a not yery 
saljent epibranchial tooth, which is separated from the extra-orbital 
angle by the oblique tuberculated external margin of the latter, and 
passes backwards for a short distance as a tuberculated crest ; postero- 
lateral margin covered with rugosities from which spring a few hairs ; 
the inflected part of the carapace is more obscurely rugose; the 
posterior and anterior pleural lobes are smooth, the latter being 
separated from the former, and from the inflected portion of the 
carapace by a granulated line ; infra-orbital margins crenulate ; front 
narrow, granulated; its free margin is deeply bayed, haying 
in consequence a bilobed appearance; postfréntal furrow smooth, 
bounded poteriorly by a well defined crenulated crest which passes 
from the mesogastric furrow to the epibranchial teeth in an un- 
interruptedly straight line, that part of it which forms the 
frontage of the epigastric lobes being rugose. 

The posterior margin of the epistoma is smoothly tubercular, 
but thése parts of it which go to form the boundaries of the efferent 
apertures of the branchial chambers are entire. 

The chelipedes are greatly unequal in males and eaanale in fe- 
males ; the meropodites are rugose and have a few hairs near the 
base of the posterior angle; the carpopodites are rugose above and 
bear a strong sharp spine in the usual position and beneath it a 
smaller one; the pincers are multidentate and their arms cross 
@# the extremities. 

The ambulatory legs are very long ; their meropodites resemble 
those of Zelphusa longipes, Alph. M.-Edwards, but their penultimate 
joints are longer in proportion to their breadth and the last joints 
‘are stouter and more clongated. 

Length of the female specimen described, .-.. 30 mm. 
Breadth, Sdeeseseeeseneeeeeenenseenereses 40 mm. 
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tp ~ | Length of a male, .... 36 mm. 
. Breadth, ............ 48 mm, | be 
Who greater difference between the length and breadth in ‘diet gh 
es malo specimen is only apparent, being entirely due to the greater — tid 
Py, mesial excavation of the front. aS: His 
ae A male and a female of this species were collected during a trip _ ee 
, _ tothe Malayan peninsula and presented to the Indian Museum» 3 Er 
_ together with an interesting series of marine Crustacea by Dr. 
_ *Stoliczka. 

ee Hab. Penang. * 
ts s3 : 5 ee XII. Fig. 8. Zelphusa Stoliczkana of the natural 
_ 9. External view of right chela. 10. Abdomen of the female. — 
$i ai. Do. of the male. 12. External maxillipede. ; 








(To be continued in the next number of the Journal) 





Pil. VI. 


[ Fig... Cyclophorus | Myxostoma| Inglisianus, n. 8p., p. 148.—1, na- 
| tural size, la, 14, le front, top and lower views, twice 
| the natural size. 


» Big. 2. Plerocyclus ater, n. sp., p. 149,—2, 2a, 2b, front, top, and 
umbilical views, and 2c, operculum ; all figures in natural 
size. 

Big. 3. Diplommatina carneola, nu. sp., p. 152,—front and side viowm 

. Pig. 4. Dipl. [ Palaina] crispata, nu. sp., p. 153,—ditto. 

| Big. 5. Georissa liratula, n. sp., p. 157, 5c, represents the internal 

side of the opercultim. 

Pig. 6. Georissa Blanfordiana, n. sp., p. 158.. 

Pig. 7-10. Clausilia Philippiana, Pfr., p. 174.—7, a series of teeth 
of the radula, the numbers indicate the distance of the. 
teeth from tlie centre line; 8, the body with the dif- 


e ferent organs exposed; 9, the generative organs ; 
| 10, the jaw. 








. Jt.—tfoot. t.— intestines. 
t.—eye-pedicle. st.—stomach, 
rc oe.—mouth. alg.—albuminous gland. 
| mr.—retractile muscle of the 4.—heart. 
| body. k.—kidney. 
, @,—anus. /.—lungs, 
| aé.—part of mantle-edge. pP-—penis. 
‘-&g.—salivary glands. vd.—yvyas deferens, 
| mo,—muscle of the oral parts. m,—retractile muscle. 
_ mt.—right mantle side. pr.—prostata, 
 h—liver. - hd.—hermaphrodite duct. 


ut.—uterus. ig.—hermaphrodite gland. 
ed,—appendage of the recep- ho.—herm. opening. 
taculum seninis. . 
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Pl. VIL. 


(Pig. 1. BHypselostoma tubiferum, Bens., p. 173.—View of the animal 
| seen from above, 


Pig. 2. Hypselostoma Dayanum, u. sp., p. 172.—front, top and 
lower views, enlarged. 


: _ 

‘Fig. 8. Pupa lignicola, n. sp., p. 171. 

. - 
i Fig. 4. Lnnea [Huttonella} cylindroidea, nu. sp., p. 171. 
| ‘Fig. 9,6,7. Streptaxis Burmanicus, BIf., p.163. The front figures 
5b, 66, 7b are enlatged, the side and lower views of 
the shells are of natural size; 5 is a specimen from 


Tonghoo, very similar to the type which is from Arra- 
can; 6 and 7 are from Rangoon. 


24 : 
| a ine ee * —t =o =e 


Fics. 8-9. Streptaxis Blanfordianus, Theob., p. 163, front views of 
two specimens, enlarged twice the natural size, 8 is 
from Arracan, 9 from Peen. 


rig. 10. Slreptaxis solidulus, n. sp., p. 166. 


a 


ig. 11,12, 13. Strept. obtusus, n. sp., p. 166. 


: 
ot 

P 

5 


11 and 11a side and lower views, natural size; 114, front view, 
twice the natural size; 12 matural size of a full grown 
specimen ; 13, 13a, 1345 young specimen. 


Strept. Sankeyanus, Bens., p. 167. 14, 14@ and 144 are 
of natural size, l4e and 1dd enlarged. 





Strept. Hanleyanus, nv. sp., p. 168. The outline figur 
15 shews the natural size of the specimen, the ‘Othier . 
_ figures are enlarged. a 
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Pl, VIII. 


‘igs. Land 2 exhibit the anatomy of Strept. obtusus, (seo p- 
31) 5 the letters have the following significations : 


be f —foot. A.—heart. 
~ mt.—mantle. i7.— liver. 
mi-—mantlo lobes. 7 7.—intestines. 

7 Sr retractor. eis the cavity where the ge- 
nerative organs were ori- 
ginally situated. 

st.—stomach. 

ng.—nervous ring. 

t.—eye-pedicles. 

roe.—retractor of the mouth, 

ac—tube including the radula. 

oe. 5 figure 2)—ditto. , 
n.—chief retractor of hege ra- 


” aalat 
ad,—anal albuminous iia: 


sg.—salivary glands, 


ews rahe general arrangement of the teeth on the radula of 


| Bt. obtusus, es “Ns. 
a : e view of St, Pfeifferianus from the Nicobars ; nat, size. * a 


Oat ee 
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| Bide view of Ennea [ Huttoneila | bicolor, from 
twice the natural size. 
8 the numbers indicate the aisjance of the t 
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<i Telphusa levis, n. sp., pl. xiv, figs. 1—6. 


F 
. The carapace is narrow especially posteriorly, cordiform, smooth, ~~ 
: extremely convex in every direction, finely granulated and Punetate, 
. unbroken by interregional furrows, the posterior boundary of the: 
| ic area alone being faintly indicated; epigastric lobes hardly 
“perceptible i in some specimens; post-frontal ridge feebly developed, — 
interrupted, most apparent behind the eyes; postero-lateral mar- 
gins rounded off, marked with extremely delicate oblique wrinkles — 
which pass downwards and forwards on to the branchial floor — 
‘which is much swollen ; antero-lateral mar gins rounded, inclined, 
‘ bearing rudimentary epibranchial teeth which pass backwaaaaa 
inwards for a.short distance as an obscure, crenulated crest, — 
A Front broad, deflexed, terminated by a nearly straight free oe 
iy _ its anterior third flattened and perfectly vertical. Orbits oval y 
obscurely crenated margins, not at all salient; their external a) 
-_ gcarcely projecting beyond the general level of the orbital marg 
Pecks ty Real pa 
terior pleural regions convex, finely granulated, separntod near 
their in boundaries from the rest of the inferior RUEIROS of t 
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downwards from the epibranchial teeth. The posterior margin 
of thé peristoma has a median rounded projection, notched on each 
side. The chelipedes are very unequal, in some specimens the right, 
in others the left being the larger; meropodites with their dorsal 
edges sharply rugose; carpopodites also rugose with their inner 
margins armed in the usual manner with a sharp tooth, beneath 
which is a smaller one; the propodite of the larger claw is extreme- 
ly convex, smooth, granulated and near its extremity canaliculate, 
punctate, and with the granulations passing into minute sharp 
spinules; the dactylopodite is similarly marked and is in contact 
with the extremity only of the produced portion of the penultimate 
joint in the larger claw. 

The ambulatory legs are thin, slender, and rugose. 

PONE she cece etch ete cvebesoveceweete sone ESO uuu 
‘i PSSOMOUI “cle tee ee see's Sateba-siives vasa ts eee 

Ffab. Cherra Pinji; Goalparah., 
°. Plate XIV. Fig. 1. Telphusa levis, nat. size. 2. Front view. 3%. External 
maxilliped. 4, Chela, 5. Do, of another specimen, 6. Abdomen of male, 


" - 
: TeuruvsaA LEescHENAULTIN. 


Milne-Fdwards, Hist, Nat. des Crust., Tom. II, p. 13, Ann, des Sc, nat., IIT. 
Sér, Tom. XX, p. 211. Heller, Reise der Fregatte Novara, Crustaceen, p. 32, 
Aliph. Milne-Edwards, Révision du genre Thelphusa, Nouvelles Archives du * 
‘ Muséum, 1869, Tom. V, p. 165, pl. viii, fig. 3, da, 
; Carapace convex from behind forwards and transversely ; front bs 
broad, especially at base, sinuous, produced, with a sharp chisel- like — aN 
free edge; anterior boundary of the epistoma almost straight, s -+ ek 
¥ ing forwards a small median process which indents the sub-frontal u ¥ 
Sd en, lobe, scarcely taking any share in the formation of the inter-anten- = ee 

- nulary septum ; posterior edge divided by two distinct notches into 

three rounded lobes, the median one of which is largest, lateral lob 5 i 
aternally rounded but passing almost straight outwards to form 
e anterior boundaries of the orifices for the egress of the 
on, has served for respiration. DPost-frontal crest inte 
ded into two external larger and two internal slight 
ne eed smaller portions which together equal in sie 
mer _antero-lateral margin armed with an epibré 
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“with doubt, although M, Alph. Milne-Edwards’ description of the — ‘i 







; Telphusa Austeniana, n, sp., pl. xiii. ele 
fe -Carapaco much broader than long, flattened in the middle pos-— 










continued backwards and inwards as a sharp, finely ited 
crest. The surface of the carapace, especially anteriorly, appears —_~ 
minutely granular under an ordinary lens, its sides behind the Sh. , 
points at which the cristiform continuations of the epibranchial 
teeth subside are marked with oblique sub-parallel corrugations. — 
The four posterior pairs of ambulatory legs are extremely in 
the posterior flat faces of their meropodites are raised into coarse 
granulations, while the anterior surfaces remain amooth ; the dectgeal 
lopodites are extremely slender, acute, Chelipedes subeaal dacty- — 
lopodites in contact throughout their entire length with the propo- 
dites the outer faces of which are smooth and convex; carpopo- — 
dites furnished internally with a long sharp spine, beneath vice 
a smaller one ; meropodites corrugated on their posterior surfaces, 
T am unable to verify Heller's statement that the crest on the 
latero-anterior margin is smooth in the females. ‘< 
Hab. Ranigunj; Pondicherry; Madras; Ceylon; Malabar const; Mauritina; — rs 
Nicobar, Islands and probably many other islands of the Imgdo-Malayan ot? 
archipelago ; and Tahiti. : 








Teutruvsa GuvERDI. 


Telphusa Guerini, Milne-Edwards, Mélangea Carcinologiques, p. 176; Alph. 
, Milne-Edwards, Nouv. Archives du Muséum, 1869, Tom. V, 
al p. 182, pl. xi, fig. 4, 4n eb 4b. 

Telphusa planate, Alph. Milne-Edwards, Nonv. Archives da Muséum, 1869, 

Tom. V, p. 181, pl. xi, fig. 3, 3a et 3b. 





Telphusa planata is given as a synonym of 7. Guerin, M .-Edw., 
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former applies exactly to individuals amongst my series of examples 
of the latter. 
Hab. Concan and Khandalla, Western Ghats, near Bombay; 
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to a line passing through its widest part; protogastrie “agi 
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es convex, separated from one another by the narrow for- 52% 


nay - prolongation of the meso-gastric lobe; meso-gastric fur-— 
passing into the post-frontal, deeply dividing Soe Ste eel 
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. trie lobes which are all but confluent with the protogastrie : Beanies 
-__ ghialfobes convex, each divided by a transverse valley into an ante- 


= rior and posterior portion ; postero-laterally to the gastric region | 
_ ___ the surface of the carapace is raised on each side into an irregular 


areolet bounded antero-laterally by the epibranchial, behind by the 
meta-branchial lobe from which the cardiac area is separated by an 
indistinct longitudinal depression ; post-frontal furrow deeply exca- 
vated behind the eyes; post-frontal erest scarcely interrupted by the 
_ advanced position of the epigastric lobes, continued outwards on each 
side from the meso-gastric furrow in an irregular, rugose line to the 
epibranchial teeth; these pass backwards, as prominent dentate 
i crests and, withthe extra-orbital teeth, are extremely salient; orbital 
_ +M™argins finely crenated; front deflexed, wider at base than at its 
‘ free margin, raised into two eminences one on each side of the middle 










; 
line ; antero-lateral portions of the branchial regions marked with 
if numerous coarse granulations ; postero-lateral margins and the parts * 
4 of the carapace which form the floors of the branchial cayities rugose. 
_  Ghelipedes slender ; chelew externally rugose, cover eciallyon 
their infero-internal surface, with small rough tubercles. Carpopo- 
t dites above rugose with a longitudinal row of tubercles near their 
Pr. inner margins, from which there projects a very sharp spine with a | 
smaller one below it. Ambulatory legs enormously long an penger, oth 
i by which character alone it is possible at once to distin ee 48 <3 
| Austeniana from all its known congeners, “si ‘ 












Breadth, .cccccveccsceveccsecvesectecneee | MOMs | Se 
0) OE eID APOIO rE Imerys i Be 
Length of carpopodite of 3rd pair of ambulatory legs = 34mms. 
or nearly equal to the length of the carapace. Ay. ae 
Hab. Cherra Panji; the only specimen obtained is a female. 


Plate XIIT. Fig. 1. Telphusa Austentana, nat, sizo. 2. Front view. 3. Che — | | 
_ 4 External moxilliped, 
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“ Telphusa Pealiana, n. sp., pl. xiv, figs. 711. ne — 
_ Garapace thick, not much broader than long, convex from be sind 
forwards; its areolation is similar to that of Ze/phusa Atkinsoniana; the pee 
cervical suture cuts through the post-frontal crest about 5 millim e- 


r : See ny, to the hese ha teeth ; these are eee alie nt ts 
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surmounted by an evenly dentioulated crest ; postero-lateral m 
covered with oblique wrinkles which pass forwards and downwards 
on to the inflected portion of the carapace; posterior pleural lob "y 
where it is bounded by the anterior pleural, rugose; the latter ig 
limited off by a line of regular bead-like tubercles ; post-frontal crest. , 
continuous to the epibranchial teeth from the meso-gastric | 
curving forwards mesially and at each end ; post-frontal furrow 
smooth behind the eyes; front narrow, deflexed, raised into — 
bilaterally symmetrical pair of eminences. Chelipedes subeqnass R 
the only specimen* (a female) in my possession; the meropodites 
are tuberculately rugose on their posterior surfaces and their : i! 
ventral angles are beset with long tubercles; the Parpopodites « are. 
rugose above and their inner margin is arb with a very sharp long” 
spine from the sides of which spring 2 or 3 minute cusps; beneath 
the larger spine a smaller one is to be seen. The penultimate joint — 
is externally rough, internally near the inferior margin tubereulated 
and above a. a few spiniform tubercles ; the daetylopodite 
which is i ntact with the other arm of the pincers throughout 
its length line has a few spinules above near its proximal end. 
Length, eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 32 mm, 
REROMMLUIN 10 a70'os wie 6 0 6 ve 6 ace aes wep Teas ocsescees 4) 3 

The posterior pair of ambulatory legs has not been preserved, 
but from those that remain, it will be seen that the penultimate 
joints resemble slightly those of Zélphusa Austeniana, and of ~~ 
DT. Stoliexkana. IT have named this species after Mr. 8. E. Peal, to 
whom the Indian Museum is indebted for many novelties in the 
Various groups of Arthropoda. 

fab. Sibsaugor, Assam. 
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Plate XIV. Fig. 7. Telphusa Pealiena, nat. size. 8, Front view. 9. External 3 
maxilliped. 10. Chela. 11. Abdomen of male. 















e 
Telphusa Atkinsoniana, n. sp., pl. xiv, figs. 12—16. ; 

The carapace is much broader than long, smooth, punctate mesi- — 
ally and posteriorly; the anterior branchial lobe is not greatly . 
swollen above, is covered anteriorly with coarse granulations 5 " Fi 
epigastric lobes granulated, separated behind and laterally from the __ % 






Eeenuleted Brove-gastrio and from one another by the meso-gastric 





| Ay Several gpecineus of each sex have been received from Mr, Peal since the 
2 went to press. 
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furrow ; postfrontal crest well developod, most distinctly tuberculated, 
curving slightly forwards at each end and passing completely into 
the epibranchial teeth, notched on each side externally to each epiga- 
striclobe and internally to each epibranchial tooth; epibranchial 
teoth salient, separated from the denticulated margins of the promi- 
nent extra-orbital angles by a notch, curving backwards as regu- 
larly dentate crests; orbital and frontal margins conspicuously 
tuberculated ; front moderately broad, deflexed, covered with rounded 
tubercles, smooth in the middle line, terminating in a nearly 
straight free margin. Postero-lateral margins marked with oblique 
rugations which gradually assume a tuberculated character as they 
pass forwards fi to the inflected portion of the carapace ; anterior 
pleural lobe beset in the centre with irregularly disposed rounded 
tubercles, limited off from the surrounding arew by a regular line 
of larger bead-like tubercles. 

Chelipedes subequal, densely tuberculated ; meropodites- with 
all their angles sharply tuberculated ; carpopoditeg above gra- . 
i nulately rugose and becoming towards the inner hein tuber- c= 
culated, the tubercles extending on to the sides of the spine; be- 

neath this spine is a smaller one from which passes upwards and 3g 
towards the proximal articular extremity of the joint a row of two . 
i or three spiniform tubercles; externally the penultimate joint is 
Z excessively tuberculately granulated, the tubercles becoming very 
_ eoarse and irregular in aged specimens, and on the upper border — 
he passing into spiniform tubercles in specimens of all ages ; the superior . a ’ 
oa 
é 






margin of the dactylopodites is also beset with spiniform tubercles Se, 
_and their inner toothed margin is in contact throughout its length ~~ 
with the other arm of the pincers; the extremities of these are : 
tipped with a blackish colour which is capable of defying the. 
blanching action of spirit for years. rl 
: I will not venture to doscribe the precise distribution of 
the colours of this beautiful species, because I omitted to note 
them particularly when I received the specimen which has be oye 
chosen for description fresh from the hands of Dr. Stolic ar Po 
but I can say that the inferior surface generally and the inner 1s 
_ pects of the chelipedes are suffused with a beautiful violet ‘5 or ~~ 
pe tubercles and spines offering their bright eet si 
< : e 4 . 
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, and a fully fledged young one at Gogee in Wurda district, on the 
10th of March; they must, therefore, like most other birds of 
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Breadth, ESS FOO OS Oe OO F 6 O88 C4.0 615 220 ee 6s ee 38 mm. 
Length, ...... HSS RR ERE FEO he ccose SO TE 

Hab, Darjeeling; Thancote Hills, Nepal; Khasi Hills (?). 


IT haye much pleasure in connecting with this beautiful species: 
the name of Mr. W.S. Atkinson. 


Plate XIV. Fig 132. 
External maxilliped. 


Telphusa Atkinsoniana, nat. size. 13. Front view. 1 
15. Chela, 16. Abdomen of male, 


(Zo be continued in the next number of the Journal.) 
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NOTES ON BIRDS OBSERVED IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF NAGPORE AND -<- 
ISAMPTEE, (CENTRAL Provinces), CHikaLpA AND AxoLa ty DERAR, 
—by Lieut.-Colonel A. C. McMaster, Madras Staff Corps. 


[Received 24th February, 1871.] 


These rough notes were taken during hunting and shooting trips 
from Kamptee. The natural history of Chikalda is interesting, as, 
in addition to many birds and beasts commonly found in the plains, 
some hithe supposed to have been restricted to particular lo- 
calities meet each other on the neutral ground of these hills. 

Thenames and numbers here given are taken from Jerdon’s 
** Birds of India,”’ 

No. 6. Nerormron rencnorrervs.—I found this bird breeding 
near Kamptee in January. 

No. 29. Aguita ruLvEscenNs.—Kamptee. 

No. 38. Crmocarrvus Gatricus.—I saw one of these fine birds at- 
tempt to carry off a Cobra in the public gardens at Chikalda ; my 
approach drove the eagle away from the reptile which, howeyer, J 
it had crippled completely. 

No, 56. Muitvus Goyinpa.—Jerdon says, that the kite “ breeds 
from January to April, beginning to couple about Christmas.’ T 
have seen them building’ at Kamptee in November, December 
and January. 

No. 65. Syryrum srwense.—I got a pair of these beautiful owls 


-~ 


, pair early in the cold season. 
| No. 82. Hinxunvo rusrica.—Kamptee and Nagpore, 
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No. 84. Hrrvunpo riirersa.*—I found these birds in small com- 
panies at Chandkee Khopra and Gojee in the Wurda district in 
December and February, and in January, a pair with a nest, open 
at the top, on a rock overhanging the river at Mahadulla, 16 miles 
from Kamptee. 

No. 90. Coryne concoior.—Some birds were obtained by me at 
Chikalda, 3700 feet, in May. 

No. 98. Cyrservs mMeLBA.—I saw several very fine swifts, which 
seemed to be this species, at the old fort Gawilgarh and at GChi- 
kalda, 3700 feet, in April and May, but could not get a specimen. 
they appeared to be breeding about the perpendicular cliffs on 
oa Gawilgarh is perched. 

100. CyYpsELus arrimis.—Abounds at Kamptee, but the 
birds i so deeply into the thatched roofs that I could never 
get a nest. The burrows were very neatly made and some per- 


fectly round. 
Wo. 117. Merors yrerprs.—I have found torquatus, at Chandkee 





Khopra in Wurda in December, and /errugieceps at the same place® 


and time. Are not both of these accidental varieties of WI. viridis ? 
IT also found forguatus at Chikalda in May ; is the peculiar oe 
ration of the throat the breeding dress of the female ? 

Wo. 118. Menors Puitirrensis.—Abundant about Kamptee 
during the hot weather and rains (breeding season ?), IL think 
they breed here, but have not been able to get their nests, al- 


though, if these are to be found, they should be in the banks’of 


the river, where it runs past the Military Cantonment. 





No, 127. Hatocyron tevcocernacus,—Chandkee Khopra, Wurda 


district, in December. 
No. 129. Hatecyon ruscvs.—Abundant throughout the d 
No. 144. Menicenos picornis.—Not mare nbout Cog Kho- 


pra in Wurda. 
Wo. 147. Patnmornts AtEexAanpri.—One I killed near - 
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No. 164. Yunerricvs Harpwicenu.—I got one at Chikalda, 3700 
fect. , 

No. 181. Bracuyrrennvs curysonotvs,—Chikalda. 

Wo, 188. Yunx rornquitnta.—Chikalda, in April. 

No. 193. Mxrcanamra cAnicers.—There are scores of these birds’ 
about Chikalda and the hill fort of Gawilgarh. I haye heard thent 
calling at all hours during the night, even when there was no 
moon. Those I have killed generally had the bristles about their 
bills covered with gummy matter, evidently from some fruit, 

No. 197. Xanruote2ma Iwpica.—At Kamptee I saw one of 
these birds sitting on the ground beside a small water-course in my 
garden, it probably came down to drink ; except on this occasion I 
have never seen a barbet on the ground. A pair bred in my gar- 
den at Bellary in the cross beam of a yinery, and at Bo I 
found a nest in the dead branch of a tree close to the house. The 
entrante was so small, that it was difficult to believe that the 
bird could get through it; it was perfectly circular and as well 


* bored as if it had been cut with an anger; the hole was not 


more than 18 inches in depth, but the little carpenter was busily 
employed in enlarging it by cutting out very small chips and 
throwing them about the spot; as far as could be judged from 
probing, the inside appeared beautifully smooth, 

No. 199. Cvceurus canornus.—This bird is very abundant at 
Russellcondah in Goomsoor during the rains, coming into the 
gardens and close to the houses. I have seen and heard it in the 
Golconda zemindary and at Goodum, in April, at Saugor in June, 
and within three miles of Kamptee on the 15th of June; a friend 


heard it at Chikalda on the 5th of June. 
No. 212. Cocoysres MELANOLEUCOs.—l killed one at Kamptee 


on the 4th of July. 
No. 220. Taccocva Simcre.—I got one at Chikalda, but my 
bird had the brown above “ washed with green” as in No. 221 of 
Jerdon. Could it have been that variety ? or was it No, 222? 
Wo. 234. Anacunecutmra Astatica.—lI can contirm Mr, 
ford and Dr. Jerdon’s statements that the female retains her du 






colours in the breeding-season. 


No. 265. Urvura nicrivennis.—Abundant at Chikalda in May, 
27 . 
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but appears to leave the plains during the hot season* and 
rains ; the first I saw at ‘iXamptee in autumn was on the 14th of 
October. At Madras I found (February 24th) a hoopoe’s nest in a 
hole in a tree close to the club, there were two fully fledged young 
birds in the nest, about which there was not the faintest trace of 
eyil stench, (vide page 391 of Jerdon). 

No. 257. Lantus Eryruronorvus.—lI have found this bird at 
Kamptee, and agree with Mr. Blanford, that it varies greatly in 
size and somewhat in plumage within the same district. 

No. 278. Dicrurvus macrocercus.—Jerdon says that he has 
‘ never seen the king crow fix on the back of a hawk with claws 
| and beak. At Rangoon I saw one thus fix itself on a cattle egret 

feeding on the ground, hit the latter hard on the head with its 

beak, and repeat the assault several times, the reason apparently 
being that the other bird had secured some insect on which the 
king-crow had set his heart. At Kamptee Isaw one fix on the 
back of an owlet (Athene Brama), and maintain its hold while 
the latter was flying for several yards; and on another occasion ™ 
-T saw a king-crow pursue the common bee-eater until the latter 
ped an insect which was seized by the Drongo before it 
reached the ground. 
No, 288. Tecurrrea parapist.—This beautiful bird is not rare 
_- in the Nagpore country, I have seen it close to Chikalda, 3,700 
id feet. Jordon says he has not seen it higher than about 2000, 


Wo. 293. Levcocernca Prrcronatis.—Jerdon says that he has . 

only found this bird on the Neilgherries at an elevation of 6000 

+ feet. Mr. Blanford got it near Chanda in forests, his specimens 
were dusky on the,back and rather rufous on the abdomen, oe | 
it at Chikalda in May, colours as described by Jerdon, wre 
, No. 300, Ocrromena nicrorcra.—This has I think been seen | 











by me among the cliffs a fow miles west of Chikalda. A 
No. 305. Cyornis nAnyumas.—I got two or three specinan : 
of this fly-catcher at Chikalda in May. re 






7’. 306. Cyornis Ticke.tm.—Jerdon says that this bird 1 pe 
only as yet been procured in Central India, and by Tickell. — : 
Blanford got one at Seoni, another near Chanda (Asiatic — Society 
~ Journal, Vol. xxxviii, p. 173). He seems to Sink ees sexes a Te, 
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alike in plumage; on this point I agree with Mr. - The 
Bex - specimen I shot at Chikalda fyas not ined, but — 

the two birds seen appeared to be a pair, and were alike in same! 

(Berar Gazetteer, page 57). 

No. 342. Mvyrornonvus Horsrretpim.—Jerdon says that this fine 

thrush is “ found throughout the forests of Southern and Western — 

India, from near the top of the Neilgherries (6000 feet) to almost — 

the levelof the sea * * * *; but itis not found in any of sy 

the forests of the Hastern Ghats, nor in Central or Northern India. — 

It especially delights in mountain torrents; and if there is a sas 

waterfall it is sure to be found there.”’ I got a pair of these very 

handsome birds, being first attracted by their fine clear notes,in 

a dry bed, which in the rains must become a torrent and waterfall, — 

a short distance beyond James’ point, about three miles west ee 

Chikalda. Others will probably be seen. The birds at this sea- 

son (May) are wary, and difficult to watch. (Berar Gazetieer 

page 57). 

» No. 345. Prrra Bencatensts.—I killed one in my gaxilen aie “2 

Kamptee on the 2nd of October; I have known three cases cose. 

these birds taking refuge in houses as described at page 504 ot 

Jerdon’s work. 

No. 351, Prrrocossyruvs cysnevs.—One of these silent iat 

solitary birds may be seen in almost every village in the Wurda 

district in December. Both of the houses I oceupied at Kamptee 

had one which sheltered itself under the eaves during the cold 

season. In Burma, this is the tamest and most confiding bird I 

lave ever seen: it not only frequently enters the verandahs, but 

the inner rooms of houses, and is almost startling in its noiseless — 

and uncauny familiarity. Whilst at Tonghoo, I had, every season, — 

rr one or two of them about my house, so fearless, that they might 

almost have been handled, I saw one, in my verandah at Ran- 

-* goon, kill and swallow a large scorpion. 

. No. 369, Menvuna nicrorimevs.—Chikalda, Aprilor May. 
_ No. 446. Uyrstreres Ganersa.—At page 58 of the Berar 
Gazetteer, I mentioned that I had got this bird at Chikalda and — 

_ remarked that its habits were exactly those of No. 446, H. Nem-— 

 Guerniensis.—I have since found in the Appendix, page 872," 

volume 3 of Jerdon, that the birds are ideutical. 
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No. 460, Orocomrsa socosa.—I- shot this bird at Chikalda in % 
May ; Jerdon says it is\rare in the Central table land ; iford ; 
never saw it in Central India; it has probably followed the chain 
of Western Ghats northward from the Neilgherries where it is 
very abundant - 

No. 464. Puyrtornrs Marranartca.—Chikalda, in June, ) 

Wo. 470. Ontorvus xunpoo.—I found several nests of thia 
bird at Kamptee during June and July ; they corresponded exactly 
with Jerdon’s admirable description, at page 108, volume II, Has 
any writer mentioned that this bird has a faint, but very sweet and 
plantive song which he continues for a considerable time? I have 
only heard it when a family, old and young, were together, @ ¢,, 





Wi at the close 6f the breeding season. : 
- Wo. 4738. Ontotvus CryYLonensts.—I got either this bird, or 


Wo. 472, at Chikalda, and agree with Mr. A. Hume, who (J. A.8.B, 
1870, p. 118) utterly disbelieves in ‘ Ceylonensis’’ as a distinet 


F species. | et 
- + No. 480. Trasrropra Caarmarensts.—Three pairs of these birds - 
____ built about the roof of my house at Kampteoe. One nest was com- ip 
posed of coir matting stolen from me and lined with the red wool > 


which had dropped from an old carpet daily beaten near the spot ; 
there were no snake skins in the nest (vide Jerdon), butinit were 
two or three pieces of the brilliant mica, so abundant at Kampige 
and these very much resembled scales from snake skins, 7 
Wo. 497. Rvricrtta rvurivenrris.—I first remarked this bird 
at Kamptee on the Ist of October and there were a good number — 
here on the 38rd March. Does it change its colour in summer? 
= The rufous tints styuck me as becoming paler and more yellowish 
in February and March ; I was told of a mistake about the nest of 
_ ‘this bird, similar to that mentioned at page 138, Volume I, of*, + ~ 
Jerdon, as 
_ No. 556. Prvyttoscorvs maGnieostris.—I think I got tl 
: pind at Chikalda in May. er 
No, 569, Ovuirerrrra Burnxn,—A pair of these pretty rica 
‘was obtained at Kamptee in February, and others were not u 


; ‘mo on can Mey at Chikalda, where they sation fi breeds. StF a 
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No. 604, AGnopromA sonprma.—I found the nest of this bie 
near Kampteo in April in a hole in blackfotton soil, there were 
three or perhaps four young in the nest. 

No. 645, Panvus crverevs.—I think I saw this bird on the. | 
Ghat between Ellichpoor ona Chikalda, at an elevation of nearly. s 
3000 feet. s&h 

No. 648. Macurotornvus Jenpont.—Chikalda, April and May: 

No. 660, Corvus cuLMrNatus. 

No. 663. Corvus setenpens.—The local distribution of chiae 
birds puzzles me sadly. Both abound at Bangalore and Madras, 
while culminatus is the only crow of the Neilgherries, replacing: 
his grey cousin at Kullar, the posting-stage at the foot of the 
Kuntr Ghat to which place and no further splendems had pene- 
trated in 1870. I could not find culminatus at Waltair, and during 
two years at Kamptee have never seen it in that station, but have 
occasionally found it at some of our hog-hunting meets in the 
Wurda district and at Akola. It was moreover the only crow on 
the Chikalda hills during Apriland May: with the first rains, how- we 
ever, in June, splendens appeared there ; (Berar Gazetteer, page 58)_ 

Is culminatus to be found at Bombay ? : 

Common and familiar as crows are—living almost asmuchim houses 
as near them—the act of coition has never—so say the natives of 
Burma and, I believe, of many parts of India—been observed; — 
and, certainly, for more than twenty years, since first hearing the 
statement, I have carefully watched for an opportunity of refuting 
it without success. Just at dawn, I think, I have twice observed crows 
thus engaged and on the nest ; but Iam not certain, and I haye ) 
never met any one who could own to having spen even as much. _ 
LThave nota copy of the book, so quote from memory, but, in 
the “Laws of Menu,” (the origin of Bhudhist and Hindu 
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notions) it is set forth that ‘‘ a good wife should be like a crow,” 

#, ¢,, that she should not allow any conjugal endearments or fami- 

liarities before spectators, - 
The Burmese representatives of splendens are much darker than 

those in India, but an excellent naturalist remarks that such is 

the case with the Burmese varieties of many birds found in both | 

countries; for instance, I can think of the Burmese Paradise 
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Fily-catcher, (Tchitrea affinis); the Burmese Roller (Coracius . 
affinis) ; the Burmese Fea-fowl (Pavo muticus): and the Burmese 
variety of the Red Jungle Fowl ( Gallus ferrugineus ). 
Wide awake as the crow is during the day, she is, wit 
once gone to roost, a most stupid and difficult bird to rouse. TI 
have almost pushed them one by one frdm their perches, in low 
trees, very shortly after sunset. 
~it is interesting to watch these birds at Rangoon when a storm 
iscomingon. Up to the last moment they appear to be intent on 
foraging: then, just before the storm bursts, the air is alive with 
hundreds of them flying in all directions, but each one going di- 
rect asa bullet to his own tree or clump of bamboos. I have often 
timed my taking shelter from a shower coming on by watching 
their movements. 
No, 648. Denxproocirra tEevcocastraA.—Jerdon says that this 
bird has only been found in some of the jungles of the Malabar 
Us coast. I got it at Chikalda in May. 
No. 724. Mertornvus MELaANrIcTERUs.—I got this bird in May 
at Chikalda in Berar, and as I have seen it in pairs, fancy thatit 
breeds there; it is a shy bird, always on the move about the edges ~ 
of cliffs and ravine, and therefore difficult to watch. baie 
Nos. 772. Crocorvus puzanicorrervs, and 773, Crocorus cHto=- 
RIGASTER.—Green pigeons are now (April and May) breeding at — 
Chikalda. The nest is apparently very carelessly constructed ofa 
few dead twigs placed haphazard at the end of a branch, but from 
this cause it is exceedingly well concealed, as the bough selected — 
always appears to be a bare one, on which the dry twigs do not ay 
attract attention. Poth varieties of these pigeons, and their inter- 
“mediate hybrids will probably be found on these hills. (Serene 
Gazetteer, page 53). 
No. 800, Prexoctes rascrarvs.—I never remarked the oc: 
¥ cular habits of this bird until last August when at Akola, wl ae 7 
just after dark on two occasions a small flock passed close ores me 
[ pointed them out to a friend who has since observed the I 
ae No. 802. Prenoctes exusrus.—I got the eggs of ‘hin 
é hree in number, on the 12th of March, at Larkee in the C } 
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No. 813. Gativs Sorxerarn and : 

No, 814. GALtorerpIx spapicevs,—abd¢ind near Chikalda. 

No. 839. Syrurormes avnirvs.—I saw a male of this bird in 
full breeding plumage at Akola in August, and on the 28th of 
October, near Nagpore, killed a cock just losing his ear tufts and 
very black. This should fix the breeding season of these birds im 
the Central Provinces and Berar between July and November. 

No. 845. Crarnaprius Ltonarres.—Do these birds visit the Came 
tral Provinces? I have never found one there. 

No. 856. Sanciopuorvus pionus.—I got this Lapwing at Chi- 
kalda. It is far more silent than its relations, and runs with its 
back hunched and in a more game-like manner. 

No. 864. Grus Levcogeranus—This fine bird comes as far 
south as Kamptee. On the 3rd of February, I killed one at 
Koohee, about 20 miles S. FE, of the Cantonment. 

No. 871. GALiiInaGo scoLorpactnus—is the snipe of the Nag- 


pore country, At Bangalore, and on the Neilgherries, all@the 
snipes I have killed were pintails, No. 870. At Madras, in 


December, out of a bag of 38 couples both varieties were in nearly 
equal proportion. 

Nos. 872 and 873. The Jack and Painted Snipe are occasionally 
to be killed near Kamptee. 

No. 936. Boravurus stettaris.—I got one of these rare.birds 
near Kamptee on the 9th December, and another some years ago, 
on the 3rd January, two or three marches to the north of Saugor. 
One was said to have been killed near Bangalore in April, 1867. 

No. 949. Anser Iyoicus.—I saw a large flock of these birds 
circling low over my house in the Kamptee Cantonment in Febru- 


ary, and on the 23rd of the same month a very fine specimen was , 


brought to me. 


No. 961. Branta nuriva.—A couple of these fine ducks were 


brought to me at Kamptee on the 14gh January. 


No.. 971. Funiouza cnisrara.—Several of these birds were 


brought into Kamptee by shikarees in April. 
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Nors on Coroner MoM\srer’s tist or nrmps From Nacrore &c,,— 
by W. T. Bruanrorp. 
The occurrence of several Malabar birds at Chikalda in the 

Gawilgarh hills is a very interesting circumstance, as itadds an ~*~ 
instance to those already known in which animals with decidedly 

Malay affinities are met with on isolated hills in India, while they 

gre wanting in the surrounding lowlands. Whether the cause of 

this circumstance be climatic, and due to the greater dampness of 

these hill tops, I cannot say, probably it may be; but it is also 

probable that the animals, thus found isolated, once inhabited 
the plains of India, and were driven by a change in -the 
| climate (which may have been in its turn caused partly by the 
destruction of the forests), to take refuge on the hills, their 
place in the lowlands being supplied, in part at least, by the 
numerous desert*types which are spread over the Indian plains, 

sucl®amongst the birds aw Neophron, Aguila fulvescens, Pleroctes 
exustus, Ammomanes phenicurus and Pyrrhulauda grisea, That the 
‘hill birds have not migrated from other regions, but have really 
occupied the intervening country at one time, is rendered probable 
_ by the circumstance that animals incapable of traversing long « 
distances, such as ground snakes ( Uropeltida); and land shells, have ro 
ee the same peculiar distribution, and the same is the case, to ie ed 

t at least, with plants. ) 
The Malabar forms mentioned im Col. MeMaster’s notes Er, a 

at Chikalda are #rachypternus chrysonotus, Ochromela a 
 gMyiophonus Horsfieldii, Hypstpetes Ganeesa, Phyllornis Malabarica, 
and Dendrocitta lewogastra. Otocompsa jocosa (? QO. Suscicaudata) 
- and Merula nigropileus too, are not, 60 far as I am aware, found 
in the plains of Berar aia the Central Provinces. ‘6g i NE i 
e It is very desirable to learn to what extent any of these hes ._ ae 
bar forms occur at Pachmagi and on Mount Abi. A Malabar 
fauna has been found on several hills in Southern Indie. 
“Drother and I ten years ago® called attention to theo 0 of 
Jas nd shells of Nilgiri species on the Shevroy, Kolamu aly» 2 ate 
mully and Kalryenmully hills, and on one or two ar peak 
ee * J. A. 8. B,, xxx, - 966. accept . 
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Recently Major Beddome has found both land shells and reptiles 
with unmistakeable Malabar affinities on te Golconda hills near : 
Vizagapatam and Mahendragiri hill near Ganjam. On a former | 
occasion, J. A. 8. B., 1867, p. 199, I called attention to the peeu- 
liar isolation of Rucervus Duvaucelli, (the Barasingha deer,) Gallus 
Jerruginens and the Saltree (Shorea robusta) just below Pachmari in 
the Denwa valley, but this is a case of an outlier of the Bengal 
fauna, not of that inhabiting Malabar. Mr. Hume (Scrap Book, 
I, p. 297,) records the occurrence of Spizaé(us Nipatlensis on the Pach- 
mari hills, and (J. A. 8. B., 1870, p. 117,) of Otocompsa fuseicau- 
data on Mount Abd, and I have little doubt but that other Hima- 
layan or Malabar forms accompany them. 
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Nores oN TERRESTRIAL MoriuscA FROM THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 
Movimem, (Tenasserme Provinces), With DESCRIPTIONS OF 
NEW sSPECIESs,—éy Dr. F. Srovicz«ra. e 

(With plates XV—XIX.) 
[Continued from p. 177.) . 
Fam. Helicideg. 

This family includes the stylommatophorous (stalk-eyed) species 
usually called Z/eliz, and which do not possess a mucous gland at 
the upper termination of the foot. The jaws are usually ribbed, and 
the teeth shorter, and stouter, than in the Zonrepe- I shall notg 
two genora, Plectopylis and Zrachia. 





Genus, PDP tecrorpyuis, Bens. 


ad 
(See pl. xv, and its explanation.) , 


This name was proposed as a sub-genus of Heliz in Ann. Mag. 
N. H., 3rd ser., vol. vy, p. 244. Benson gave a description of the 
animal of Pl. achatina, (Ann. and Mag. N. H., Srd ser., iv, p. 95), and | 
. pointed out (ibidem, vol. vi, p. 98) the characteristic differences of | 
the shells, referred by him to Plectopylis, as compared with Corilla,  . 
(Atopa of Albers, CO. &ivoli¢é and others), The anatomy of the | 
animal of Plectopijlis indicates a good generic distinction from allied 
forms. I cannot, however, say how far the peculiarities, to which 
I shall presently refer, agreo with the Ceylonese Corilla, but a 
ts 28 ; 
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comparison of the two will no doubt prove interesting, and estab- ~ « 
lish more firmly the ralations of the present genus to Corilla, 
Ophiogyra, and te American Polyqyra. 
The Indian and Burmese species referable to Plectopylis are: 
P. achatina, Gray, P. anguina, refuga and repercussa, Gould, eyclas- 
pis, brachyplecta, plectostoma, leiophis, pinacis, Bens., Karenorum, 
perarcta, Andersoni and macromphalus, BIf., a new species allied to 
the last from the Khasi hills, and probably also Zfeliz retifera, Pfr., 
another species from Ceylon, and also H. potios* of Martens, 
. apparently closely allied to Pl, pinacts. All the species characterize 
the Malay fauna; none of them occurs westward of Sikkim, and 
their geographical distribution extends from this part of the Hima- 
layas, in a south-easterly direction through Assam, the Khasi and 
Tippera hills into Burma, Tavoy and the Southern Malay country. 
Only the last mentioned species is found on the Nilgiri hills, its 
form represents": slightly different type, the umbilicus being com- 
paratively narrower than in any other Plectopylis, and the margins 
of the aperture are barely expanded; within there is only a trans- 
verse ridge on one side projecting between two pairs of tubercles on 
the other ; no longitudinal ribs are present. I fully expect that, when 
the animal of HZ. retifera becomes known, it will probably exhibit 
somewhat different characters from those of the present genus. 
The shells of Plectopylis ave characterized by a planorboid, 
_mumbilicated form, somewhat expanded and usually thickened 
Pisce, and b¥#the presence of one or two transyerse, and a few 
spiral ridges placed internally some distance from the aperture. > 
oe consider these internal folds to be in some respect analogous to 
the clausilium in C/ausilia, the animals of the two genera being 
_ also somewhat similar in external characters. When the animal 
of Plectopylis retracts into its shell, the passage through the folds 
is generally found to be filled up with mucous secrection, but the 
: body itself mostly retracts one half of a whorl further inwards, — 
_ During hibernation the aperture is besides closed with the usu a . 
calcareous lamina, as in other Henicrpx. Rae. 
; Ihave examined the animals of P/, achatina, MY NAGE » naete, 
be an macromphalus. They are all very similar in shape | 
=e ; *® Malacozool. Blwtteor, xv, p. 158. 
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. 2s < 
and organization. I will for the present note only the two first 
named species which occur near Moulmeinf ey 


In both the foot is rather short, rarely eq in length the bs 
greater diameter of the shell, depressed, truncate in | front, narrow- | 
ly rounded or sometimes obtusely pointed posteriorly, covered with — 
warts and granules; lateral line very slightly indicated, or not 

® at all developed; body cylindrical, short, covered with rather 
strong warts; pedicles of moderate length, slightly thickened. ’ 
at the end, and with the eyes small, placed centrally or very nearly 
so; tentacles always very short. On the whole the form of the | 
body very closely resembles that of a Clausilia, and a comparison 
of the internal organisation of the two genera also indicates their 
close relation. : 

The mantle margin is entire, thickened towards the end, but 
the edee itself is again thinner; pulmonary lobes simple without 
any appendages, the right larger than the left ; pulmonary cavity 
very small, posteriorly closed up by a very thin lamina. “The 
digestive organs are distinguished by the small size of the oral parts, 
great lencth of the stomach and of the intestines, which make a 
long double twist, but have no cca or other appendages. The 
salivary glands are comparatively small. The liver very extensive 
and of a peculiar coarsely tubular, clustered appearance. The 
kidney is large, of triangular shape, and has a special duct at the 
anterior end; it terminates in the pulmonary cavity. Along 











aorta there is either on the right, or on both a linear gland 
of dark pigment (yg), its quantity, however, varying greatly im 
different specimens. _ 


The genital organs are rather simple. The female part has two 
appendages: one longer which is the so-called receptaculum seminis, 
but in which LTonly found a light brown colouring matter inter- 
mixed with flat irregular particles, and a shorter, more muscular — 
gland ‘which appears to represent the arrow or amatorial gland. — 
is ‘he uterus is thin, the hermaphrodite duct very long, and the 

_ Bérmaphrodite gland situated behind at the posterior end of © the 

E f mach. The yas deferens, or seminal duct, is short and thicken- — 
sd before it passes into the penis, which is attached by a strong 
meh ole to ye pe set Tadian side of the mantle, but has no a 3 
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All the species which I examined are ovo-viviparous, as already 
noticed by Benson in\P. achatina. One specimen of P. cyclaspig 
had three well loped embryos, each consisting of threo con- “ 
volutions, regularly coiled in and enclosed in a thin soft sac of cal- | 
careous granules, loosely jointed together. A specimen of P. pina- 
cis had the whole uterus filled with 13 eggs, in different stages 
of development. The first were perfectly developed, composed of 24. - 
whorls, distinctly discernible. The youngest only consisted of a 
yolk mass, darker internally than externally and folded on itself 
hemispherically, like an enrolled Oniseus. 

The jaw is very thin, horny, semi-elliptical, with a small anterior 
median projection; it is marked transversely with a great number 
of more orless distant grooves which divaricate in the centre. 

The surface often besides shews in a transparent light a very fine 
concentric striation, either on the entire jaw, or only on its median 
portion. 

_ The radula is long and of moderate width, composed of numer- 

ous (about 100, or slightly more) transverse, more or less angular 
rows, each containing between 60 and 70 teeth. The centre tooth 

is in achatina and cyclaspis very small, long, recurved and pointed 
atthe end. The lateral teeth, which gradually decrease in size to- 
wards the outer margins, are of a subquadrangular shape; each 
possess a long rather obtuse, robust cusp, and besides that on the ‘ 
outer side an inflected margin with 2 or 3 small cusps, and on 
the inner a m al cusp. The outermost teeth become quite — 
simple in shape, only one or two of the outer denticles being in- s 
dicated. On the last rows of the radula, the teeth have generally, ; 
only the robust cugps developed. nn 

On comparing the jaw of Plectopylis with that of Clausilia, it will” 7S 
be seen that both are similarin structure, but the shape i is different 
and the transverse sulcations are only indicated in the latter genu eae 

_ Much greater is the similarity of the Plectopylis jaw with that 
es m of Cylindrella, as published by Crosse and Fischer in Mo Be 
“io ~ Conch, vol. x, 1870, p. 5, &e., pl. iii and iv, with the = 
~~ that the median projection is wanting in the Cylindrella j jaw is 
The arrangement of the teeth of 2. achatina and ode se 
ag 2e8 with that of Cylindrella in the very small size sizo ait 0, Su re 
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tooth, but this is not'a constant character: in D pda a |! ee 
tooth is larger and more of a shape similag to that of the ae al 


teeth, which, however, in all the species rujgin distinotly's 
helicoid character. oxy “= 













Piecroryiis acnattina, Gray, pl. xv, figs. I1—3. ae 3 - SA 

Helin achatina, Gray apud Pfeiffer, Chem., &c. Hanley aid Theob., C no! 
Indica, pl. xiii, fig. 1.* 

The two embryonal whorls are generally somewhat tumescent, . 
very finely punctated or scrobiculate, and of a pale yellowish or — 
whitish colour; the third whorl is pale rufescent with the stria <> < 
growth distinct, in addition to which on the fourth whorl a spiral ~ 
striation appears, but it soon again becomes obsolete, while the — 
strie of growth continue to be well marked. 3 

Young shells are surrounded on the last whorl with three fringes _ 
of hairy cuticle, above and below, and near the centre of ‘the 
whorl, which is conspicuously angular. The basal fringe <a 
disappears, then the median, and at last the upper one. 

The plication is one-third of the circuit of the last whorl distant 
from the aperture. It consists on the inner lip of one oblique trans- — 
verse lamina, emitting at the base one short anterior fold, another — 
nearthe middle, extending up to the centre of the inner peris-_ 
; tome, at the upper end it is posteriorly bipartite, the lower branch 

bending downwards across the inner lip and terminating with a a 
short rib directed backwards. At the base of @@e inner lip thete 
is besides a separate very thin rib which becomes obsolete before 
it reaches the lower angle of the mouth. The outer lip has above 
three longitudinal ribs, the innermost of whichjs thinnest and the 
median posteriorly generally somewhat irregularly flexuous and 
bifurcate, a large transverse lamina projects into the triangular 
-space formed by the inner lamina, and has a thin longitudinal rib 
below it. 
#8 ae This species is extremely common on all the limestone hills — 
wee etcnt Moulmein. Among thousands of specimens not one dextrorse 
i et Graniety, was met with. The largest specimens I have seen ed 


® A very inadequate figure of the species. The last whorl is rel eee 
angular, tho umbilicus too small, and the short fold at the basal angle ee 
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sured in the longer diameter 35 mm., but specimens of half the size, 
and even smaller than that, often have all the appearance of being 
full grown. The amount to which the aperture is deflected Varies, 
but I never saw aspecimen in which it was entirely turned down- 
wards, as shewn in Kiister’s figure. 

The usual colour is rufous brown above, albescent below, with 
the mouth deep or pale Lilac about the peristome. In caves, 
secluded shady localties, and under large stones, white or yellow- 
ish white specimens are often found, the peristome being in this 
ease also white. The colour of the animal varies as much as that of 
the shell; it is rarely white, more often grey or brownish black ; 
in the former case the head, pedicles and tentacles and the foot 
in front are grey, in the latter these organs are only somewhat 
paler than the general dark coloration of the body. 


Precrorpyiis cyciasris, Bens., pl. xv, figs. 4—6. 

Helic cyclaspis, Benson, vide Pfeiff. Mon. Hel., v, 414.—Hanley and Theob., 

Conch. Indica, pl. xiii, fig. 10.* 

When the shells are well preserved and perfectly fresh they 
. possess a coarsely serrated fringe of horny cuticle at the peri- 
phery of the last whorl; this fringe is, however, very easily worn 

off in older shells even during life. The two embryonal whorls 

are almost always yellowish albescent, the third is uniform brown, 
fim, and the following become marbled and banded with white and 
| brown. The spiral striation round the umbilicus, particularly 
: alluded to in Benson’s description of the species barely deserves 
the name; it is generally very indistinct and caused by the at- 
tachment of the fine hairs of the cuticle, this being there a little ih 

ee remore strongly developed than on the rest of the lower surface, , 
but the rugosity generally is hardly more apparent than on the 
upper side of the shell. eee 
‘Be The internal plication is situated at a distance from the aper- 
ture of one-third of the last circuit. It consists on the inner lip yee 
of alarge, transversely oblique, erect lamella, on the inner end a 
* produced into an anterior short fold; on the outer, or peripheri-_ Pie 
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al, side it is divided posteriorly into two folds, the outer o f wh 













. * An entirely insufficient illustration of the species | ep =9 as 
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: lahdad Khan, and three Pathan chieftains, to whom the perio g 


_ many very romantic incidents in the history of this Khatti Khel 























° 
16 The District ae, ‘ 
The present Nawéb belongs tot fi ‘tant kaa 
who first came into notice about seventy years ago, ei eee 
tél Khan attompted to establish his authorit over the | tribe, bat 
lost his life in the attempt. KXattal Khan left a son Sarws 33 Kh ices“ ; 
who a few years later avénged his father’s death, and bb tained ~ 
supreme power over the tribe. Sarwar Kh4én was a chieftain ¢ of un Fabs 
usual ability, and his name is still a household word in Tank. © He ie 
rebuilt and- fortified Tink, raised the large fort of Dabbra beyond ~ | 
it, extended irrigation, and L by attracting cultivators converted his 
territory into a fertile and verdant garden, He died in 1892, a ao 
and was succeeded by his son Allahdad Khan, a man of me A: in- 
ferior charaster, who finding himself unable to pay the revent 
demanded by th Sikhs; fled to the Mas’id hills. For some vont 
after this, ‘Tank was the scene of struggles between the exiled Al 
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leased “the government, and again between these and Fath n oe ot 
Tiwinah, -Eventually both Fath Khin Tiwdnah and ane 
waz Khan, son and heir of Allahdad Khan, were driven into exile, 
from which they did not feturn till the British occupied the coun-— 
try. » Then, through the inluenco of the late Sir Herbert Edwardes, « 
Shéh Nawaz Khan was restored to the government of Tank, wi 
he stil howls, As he is connected with the Mas’itids both by birth 
and marriage, his political importance is considerable, There ar 





faihily, but our space does not admit of their repetition. There is 

s another very small tribe in the Tank ‘alga, that of the Tétirs, a 
South of Tank, lies the territor y ofa larger Pathin tribe, ‘the | 

Gandapiirs. “Their origin as claimed by themselves, is more ‘pres. 


=~on 
tentious than that attributed to them by their rivals. Not content ia 


* © with th their dignit}> as Afoffins, they must needs claim to be Sayyids, ~ 









| profess a descent .from Mir Sayyid Muhammad Gesti-Daraz. 
story of this saint and his three wives is given in 1] 


: istan, ‘Page 64, 2, his Kikar wife, he had | a son 1 né : 








nh wi ni eis and in consequence of this peri yy 0 : 
he r’s ; As ho was leaving, hjs father gave m ‘th 
me Gandap in The otymology ius invented for tho eel or{}rans- 
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The District of Dera Ismail KG; “hd Dalen Taieed - 






» frontier outrages which have given the Mas’tids their bad 
aa name, are or ganised by a few professional brigands who distinguish 


‘themselves by the name ‘“payawars’ or ‘diléwars.’ Small parties — | 


of ten or twenty men under these leaders lurk at the mouthe of the | 
mountain passes till the sun is down, andthe night moonless. Their 
onslaught on a village, ‘ halla’ as it is termeds is generally made 

- belere midnight, and frequently begins with a discharge of stones 
which they hurl with great foreé and precision.» They slash and 
stab indiscriminately—but as a rule spare the women—and carry- 
ing off the village cattle, regain their mountain fastnesses before 
daylight. 

The Shiranis occupy the Takht i Sulaiman itself. Under a leader 
named.Katal Khan, they gave much trouble in the early years of 
our administration ; but since the expedition which was sent against 
them in 1853, they have been peaceably disposed. 

Passing from these tribes, which are beyond our jurisdittion to 
those which are wholly or partially British subjects, we come first 
to the Battannis, who are allied to us, and are conveniently inter- 
posed between ourselves and the Wazirts. They formerly lived on 

'. the other side of the Takht i Sulaiman, but were driven thenge by 
the Ghiljis in the reign of Sikandar Lodi. They are of three sub- 
divisions, Tatta, Danna and Wraspin. Then we may #Mfention the 
® Midnis, a nomadic and mongrel race of Pawindah. squatters. 
d They are found chiefly in the Tank sub-division near the mouths 
©. of the passes, Tank is a small ‘alaga in the north-east corfler 
lugeof the district, which is under the management of a nawab,, 
® ithough entirely subordinate to British authority. It is now 
chn fresh in our memories as the scene of the accident which proved 
ore fatal to Sir Henry Durand. The ruling tribe is the Daulat Kheh ~ 
it t This tribe together with somespf its néfghbour dates its occeu-_ 
perpation from the reigns of Babar and Humfytin, It seems proba- 
Theogle that adherents of the Lgdi dynasty were ousted from their Ifinds 
re dy followers of the conquering Mughuls, and this perhaps accounts 
alaor some of the convulsions which have transplanted several tribes 
‘oducn the Damén. The leader of the Daulat Khel, Shah Baz or d¢hin 
, side aman by name, formed,a league with the Gandapdr tribe, and— 
coceeded i in driving out the se sababeeee and other rivals from Tank. — 
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is thin and extends directly backwards, while the inner ossainee 
obliquely across the lip, meeting a thin lonfitudinal rib, which runs 
on the inner side of the largest lamina, so as th include a kind of a 
triangular space. In this space there projects from the basal side of 
the whorl a large oblique transverse lamina, accompanied on either 
side by a thin longitudinal rib. Two thin ribs are situated on the 
upper side of the whorl between the suture and the peripherical 
keel. The median rib which originates near the edge of the inner 
lip of the aperture extends only for a short distance internally. 
The plication, as above described, was observed to be constant 
in 8 specimens of various sizes. 

Judging from the description of Pfeiffer’s 77. revoluta (Mon. Hel, 
vy, 416) I can hardly think that the shell referred to can be distinet 
from cyclaspis. I have specimens of this last which perfectly agree 
with the measurements given by Pfeiffer of his revoluta, and said 


to be from the Andamans. I never received cyclaspia amongst 


many thousands of shells from those islands, and I doubtits occur- 
rence there quite as much as that of P. achatina, recorded by Tryon, 
(comp. Proc. Asiat. Soc., March, 1870, p. 88). The shell fauna 
of the Andamans and Nicobars shews considerable relations to that 
of Arracan, but barely any to that of the limestone hills about 


Moulmein. The latter is, as already stated, quite peculiar, and 


very distinct from the fauna of the adjoining low lands, and eyen 
from that of the neighbouring sandstone hills. 

P. cyclaspis is found sparingly on all the limestone hills about 
Moulmein. The animal is very shy, usually living in crevices and 
holes, and closely adhering to the rock even when moving about. 
Tt is uniform dark grey or blackish with a pink tinge, paler on 
the pedicles and tentacles, the latter being very small and situated 
quite at the base of the mouth; the warts of the body are black 
- and rather large. 

_ 

e Genus. Tracuta, Albers. 
. (See pl. xvi, figs. 1—3, and the accompanying explanation.) 
This genus was proposed by Albers for ZZ. asperella, Pfr., as type. 


It is characterised bya planorboid shape, moderately thin semi-trans- 
Pp y 
oe structure of the shell, covered with a ysetaceous cuticle, by 
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an expanded outer peristome and by usually possessing a spacious 
umbilicus. Albers placks in the genus also H. Tuckeri, Pfr. «© 
Jatlaciosa, Pfr., ruginosa, Fér., and nilagirica, Pfr. Of these only the 
first is probably referable to the genus, the others I would prefer 
classifying in Planospira, considering nilagirica as the most aberrant 
form, Mr. W. T. Blanford (Ann. Mag. N. H., 1863, 3rd ser., vol. xi, 
p- 85) added to the genus* J7. delibrata, Bens., gabata, Gould, (= 
Merguiensis, Pfr.), Llelfert, Bens., vittata? Mill., proxima, Fér., and 
crassicostata, Pfr. ‘The three last named species have, I believe, again 
. to Be referred to Planospira, but the three others participate of the 
generic characters of asperelia and must, therefore, be considered 
as belonging to Zrachia. FT could quote a few other species, as for 
instance AZ. squalus, Hinds, IZ. mendax, Martens, and others, but. 
they do not strictly speaking belong to the Indo-Burmese fauna. 
Planospira of Beck differs from Zrachia by the solidity of the 
; shell, thickened inner lip, &c. Campylea is, however, much more 
closely allied to Zrachia, both in form and structure of the shell ; 
indeed there are strictly speaking no external characters to distin- 
guish the two. But the former, with its type #7. cingulata, 13 
said to possess a 4—6 ribbed jaw, and the genital organs have 
numerous appendages, while in JZ. delibrata, (the only species of 
Trachia.of which I have examined the animal), the jaw has a great 
number of ribs and the genital organs are of a very simple form, 
a Should, however, these characters prove to be of no avail for pur- 
. poses of classification, the two genera must be united into one, 
- and this is by no means improbable. 
i The structure of the shell of Zrachia also exhibits considerable 
: relation to some of the species of Dorcasia, and Fruticicola, the 
latter apparently represented in India by the Helix similaris group. 
. I have examined some animals of this species from Penang, and aus 
find that the dentition agrees, but the jaw and genital organs 
bs -aro different from those of Zrachia ; the former being penerat Rr —— 
- eostate, and the"latter with a thick amatorial gland. ing bie s 


—— <—e 
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It is difficult to predict in the present stage of our knowledg cs” tae 


the animals what extent should be given to the genera orcasiq 


af r : 
~~ > * otes 1 by a misprint as ‘ Tachia.’ aa 
— + L agree with Me Blanford that there is no need of proposing a 


tn Geass for this species, aghas been done by Albers. 
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_ ~Bize is 18—20 m.m. The surface is covered with a pale aaa 
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and Fruticicola, if I. similaris sad bolus, and others, aan 2 co 
sidered as belonging to the latter. Thess species evidently pa 1a 
gradually through HH, tapeina, Bs., Huttoni, Pfr., Olen 
to the more acutely carinated species, as Osbeckt, Phil., rat 
and elegantissima, Pfr., for the last of which Albers proposed th 
name Jlectotropis. H. gabata was incorrectly referred pe: 
bers to the latter genus, while the closely allied species, HZ. « 
brata, is referred by him to /lanospira. Albers places HZ. a 
toria in his new genus Discus, (a name which cannot be u og as 
and refers it to the Zonrmmpa%. The type of his Discus ig HZ. hh ee 
calf, Pfr., which is most likely a Zrochomorpha, a genus to be _ 
placed at the end of the Zonirip», being in many respects i ae 
mediate between this family and the Heniomm. Mr, Blanford’s _ 
Sivella, proposed for I. castra, Bens., is also to be united with Zr 
thomorpha. The animal has an phate’ a@le to the foot, buta rery 
faint mucous groove at its upper posterior end. 

Hf, Huttoni is found in Albers’ list among the Rotula, and 


at, 
a 


= 


' are a great number Of other similar misplacements in that autho pee % ; 


listsregarding the Indian and Malayan Hetrcea; some of @ 
more evident mistakes have already been pointed out by Mr. W. Ti 
Blanford in his numerous conchological papers. = 


TRACHIA DELIBRATA, Bens., pl. xvi, figs. 1—3. « 


Hiclia delibrata, Benson, Journ, A. 8. Bengal, 1836, vol. v, p. 352; 
Pfeil, Chem., Phil., Reeve, &e, Hunley and Theob., Conch. Indica, pl. 
fig. 4, (H. gabata), and figs. 9—10. 

The form described from Tavoy by Gould as H. procumbens 
(Bost. J., 1844, vol. iv, p. 45g pl. xxiv, fig 1), represents a peculiar 
variety, which is enced by Reeve, while Chemnitz’ figure is most — 
probably taken from a Khasi hill specimen. The Tayoy form 4 
which also occurs at Moulmein, (though rather rarely), has eo 
whorls rapidly increasing, the spire flat or very little elevated, the 
ast whorl considerably descending and the innerJip very ae 
_ giving, s0 to say, a trumpet shape to the aperture. The ginal 
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mus or brownish cuticle, distinctly hairy in young specimens . 
it becoming almost perfectly smooth and shining in older ones; 
. 29 y 
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at the upper periphery of the last whorl there is usuully a single 
brown band traceable. \ Specimens devoid of the cuticle appear 
white; one of this kind was figured by Hanley and Theobald under 

the name JZ/. gaéata, as already alluded to, 
Specimens from Pegu and U pper Burma, perfectly agree with 
those from Moulmein, except that the aperture is generally a 
little less deflexed. Large specimens, measuring in the longer 


diameter more than 20 m.m., often become very flat. - 
Specimens from Assam (Tézpore) have the whorls more regularly : 
ie increasing, than Burmese specimens, they possess, thérefore, a __ 
more orbicular shape, and the upper side is conspicuously convex. 
The euticle becomes quite smooth with advanced age, and the shells __ 


_ are often encircled with numerous broader and warrower reddish 
: brown bands. Full grown specimens (22—925 m.m.) from the 
_ Khasi hills and from Darjeeling appear to be peculiarly thin, 
- and when well preserved they have the cuticle very rough and 
: hairy; they are also generally marked with numerous brownish © 
| bands. In all specimens from the three last fiamed localities the 
aperture is much less deflected and the inner lip longer, than in 
those from Tenasserim and Pegu, thus giving the shell apparently 
_ avery different aspect from the southern procumbens, but the gradual 
change from one form into the other, as well as the variations to _ 
be noticed in one and the same locality, clearly shew that all belong 4 
to one and the same species ;.at least there is not one constant 
_ @haracter by which they could be separated. The following measure-— wa 
ments exhibit the amount of variation. . > 
Moulmein, Pegu, Assam. . 
ms Khasi gence ia. 
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The two last items in the table, giving the relative propor io ’ 
of the most important characters upon whic'i the growth of the st nell ] 
depends, clearly shew the identity of the species. Two forms g 
graphically most distant, from Moulmein and Darjeeling, 
closely correspond with each other. The limits of variation in th 7 
proportions between the smaller and the larger diameters are 
: 0°75 and 0°82, and those of the height to width of the aperture _ 
0°74 to 0-94, the difference being chiefly due to the greater or lesser ae 
expansion of the peristome. 2 

animal of the Moulmein variety is fleshy grey, anteriorly | 
much longer than posteriorly ; foot depréssed, finely granulated 
like the rest of the body, without a lateral line; pedicles ng, 























tentacles moderate, both of a darker grey colour; a pale 
Ne rans from between the pedicles along the centre of the yack 5 
. and gradually disappears posteriorly. ait 


The mantle is entire at its edge and very slightly thickaned. uae 
® internally spotted with dusky brown ; the left dorsal lobe is only 

represented by a simple thickening, the right reaches anteriorly 
over the back and becomes rapidly narrower below. ‘The mouth 
is short, thick, as in other H®rrom; the salivary glands very 
large, enveloping the whole of the anterior part of the ie Ss 7 
mentary canal. ‘The intestines are of considerable length, making — 
one shorter and one longer twist. Other parts of the digestive te 
secretionary systems do not differ from those of other Henromae; 
but the genital organs are peculiar. The uterus is thin and long ; Pon 





the seminal receptacle almost equa] to it in length, and only moder-— 
’ ately thickened towards its obtuse end. No glands at the an « 
~~ xior end of the uterus, nor an®appendage on the recept. mee 
neither was an arrow gland observed. The penis is, however, very a 





wh long, twisted, with a small cecum (? flagellum) at the potst 
y where the vas deferens enters ; the last thickened part is sus- ae ¥ 

F pended by a special retractile muscle. “are > 
a ale is moderately narrow, semilunar, ribbetl on the a APS 
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smaller than the adjoining; it is obtusely pointed, with a small 
emargination on eitheg side. The following teeth are cradually 
more oblique, but the base retains its subquadrangular shape ; the 
inner large hook decreases and the outer small pointed one in- 
creases in size, until they become nearly equal. ‘The one or two 
outermost teeth appear to be shortly tricuspid. The basal portion” 
of the teeth is in all elongately subquadrangular, above very 
slightly emarginate on the central tooth, but becoming gradually ‘ 
more so on the laterals, while at the same time the width slightly 
and the length considerably decrease, until on the last teeffi the 
upper ends are very distinctly bifurcate. The formula of the teeth 
is 22 (ta,18) + 20 — 1 — 20 + (18 to) 22, there being 77 to 88 
“teeth in each transverse series. The first 20 teeth on either side 
of the central tooth are somewhat larger than the following, but the 
passage from the larger to the smaller ones is very gradual, and 
not always distinctly traceable. 


a 





TRACHTA GABATA, Gould. 
< Heliz gabata, Gould, 1844, Bost. Journ., vol. iv, p. 454, pl. xxiv, fig. 9 ;— 
J ¢adem Chem., Pfeiff., Reeve, &c. j 

Hanley and Theob., Conch. Indica, pl. xiv, fig. 7, non H. gabata, meee 
fig. 4 = H. procumbens, Gould. 

HH. Merguiensis, Phil., 1846 ; eadem Peiffer, et anctornum. a 

Plectotropis gabata, apud Wall., Proc. %. Soc., 1865, p, 408. or 

The specific distinctions pointed out by Philippi between his 4 &s 
| BMerguiensis and Gould’s gabata, and relied on by subsequent = 
aed ~ authors, do not exist in reality. Both forms are covered with a 

h Bairy cuticle, but, when the hairs are broken off, a finely gra- 
ar, or rather punctate or scrobiculate, surface is produced, whale 
Se cenarally can be easily detected, if not on the whole, at least on : 
ea of the shell. Rarely are the hairs so much worn down rae 
that the surface attains the appearance of being quite smooth, : % 
ae Shells which have the upper side quite flat, resembling eo C) 
figured by Gould, would seem to be of extreme rarity. cas he in 7 
_ not seen any full grown ones equal to it, but specimens with a 

g ht upper convexity, like those delineated A Cho a nit, nn 
eve, are of common occurrence, The upper conve) | p of the shel 
eed subject to considerable variation, mpackaaeal 
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the whorls above so very tumid, that the peripherical keel on the 
last whorl instead of being near the upper elge comes to be situatet 
nearly in the middle of the whorl. The aperture is more or les 
deflected, of a transverse, elongately oval, shape, with the er 
lip generally conspicuously thickened and slightly emarginated. 

The species was originally described from Tavoy. It is not oft 
uncommon about Moulmein on the limestone hills at Damotha and — 
enstward on the Gayin river, but I have not obtained a oe speci- } 
men of it. Major Godwin-Austen collected it also in North 

Caclinr hills. Wallace quotes it (doubtfully) from Celebes, but % 

Martens, (Preusis, Exped., p. 391) seems to question the correctness ‘ah 
of the locality. * ae 

Hanley and Theobald, in their Conch, Indica, give a rather poor . 
figure of Merguiensis, but what is figured as gabata, Gould, appears 
to me to represent a shell of exactly the same type as Gould’s 
procumbens which is identical with Benson’s delibrata. 















J 
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Fam. ZONITID®. a 
| 


The animals of this family are, characterized by the invariable 3 
presence of a mucous gland, situated at the truncate, posterior end "7 
of the foot ; above the base of the sole runs avdistinct lateral line, ’ 
or a row of enlarged tubercles, between the gland and the mouth ; 
the jaw is smooth, or finely concentrically striated; outer teeth 
ofthe radula slender and generally bicuspid at the end, except the 
very last ones which are often simple, styli-form, ~ 

In the muscular, digestive and nervous systems the Zonrrms 
do not differ from the Hericipa, but there is usually a slight dit 
ference to be observed in the reproductive organs. In the latter 
family the so-called arrow or amatorial sac* (glandula mucosa © 
cum sagitta amatoria) is short, with numereus thin appendages ;* 
in the former it is either simple, or sometimes altogether absent. 





_ If present, it appedrs to be an important organ during copula- 


tion. It is generally of acylindrical shape and of a tough, maT 2 
cular structure, attached by a special retractile muscle, enclosed 

a atubular sheath and terminating with a pointed papilla or fogel- 
ae an | 





* Or dart-sac of some English anthora, 
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lum. ~ The internal cavity is often filled with hardened particles 
’ of various shapes. Alhough during copulation an intromissile 

organ, it can only be considered as an organ of irritation, while the 

true penis is represented by a simple enlarged tube of the termi- 
nal part of the seminal duct (vas deferens), This is mostly the 
case, whenever the amatorial sac with its papilla is well developed. 

‘Some most remarkable organs, apparently modifications of the 

amatorial sac will be noticed in the genus Sesara and in Mae- 

rochlamys, [Durgella| honesta. TI hope to return to this subject 
« at some future date and give a revised list of the Indian 
genera belonging to the present family, but many more animals 
must yet*be examined, before reliable materials for purposes of 
‘classification can be obtained. 

For the present I shall confine my remarks to the following 
genera, Rotula, Conulema, Sesara, Macrochlamys with Durgella, Aficre- 
cystis and Sophina, Of other forms of Zonrrrpm, common about 
Moulmein, I have omitted JZelicarion, having the intention of 
examining this genus in connection with several other allied 
forms from the Khasi-hills and from the Himalayas at an early 
date. 

With reference to the organs which are useful in the grouping 
of the Zon1t1p=, I Would especially draw attention to some variabi- 


or amiatorial sac, has been considered as an important generic distine- 

| tion. I have repeatedy satisfied myself, that it is not so, and more- 
over that references to the form and shape of the genital organs” 
zaust ‘be very cautiously made. 
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or very young. In each of these cases the form of the genital o1 
‘may be very different, as will, for instance, be found notice 
73 the genus Sesara. Again the size and development of 
_ parts of the gonital system vary greatly according to the se 
okapald &e. oe a e 
ay speaking of the different organs in the general a ca: omy of 
e eeeunals, I have mostly employed terms Blinn es ent : mae auto 
ed noral uso in anatomical publications. alr 

.e English authors) each chen 





lities in the genital apparatus. The presence or absence of an arrow, - 


When animals are examined, itis 
important to know whether they are full grown or adoles a 
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When Speaking of the mantle (sh pl. xvi’, fig 2,) I have termed aie 
acccording to Semper, the two portions of the mantle, which oa 
either side of the pulmonary opening are more or less reflected over 
portions of the peristome, the right and left shefl-Jobes, and those. 
which cover the back of.the animal the dorsal-lobes. Strictly ‘ > 
speaking, there are only two mantle lobes present, one right and’ ~ 
one left, but of each the superior portions often cover parts of 
the shell, and these are called shel/-lobes ; they besides often possess” 
separate appendages. = 
The foot is below cither grooved in the middle or not, but there _ ‘Z 
is.always amore or less wide muscular area present, which is _ qd 
separated from the margins of the sole by fine lines. ee.” 













Genus. Rorvuna, Albers. ‘a8 
ai. 
* This name was proposed by Albers (Helic., edit. 2nd, p. 62,) for 
Helix detecta, Fer., which species represents a type of subdiscotd / 
ZONITip, possessing a thin shell with numerous whorls, these being “A - 
narrow, flattened and sculptured above ; the lust with more or less inflated, 
smooth, or finely striated polished base ; narrowly, or not, perforated r 
cartnated at the periphery ; apertural margins simple, attenuated, some- 
times internally slightly thickencd. ‘Thus characterized Rotula would 
include a large group of Zonrripa: from India and the adjacent 
islands. I may mention serru/a and pansa, VLens., indica and 
Shiplayt, Pf., Kundaensis, BU., &c. When the last whorl is more 
rounded, as in ornatissima, Bens., the form would appear to pass 
into Semper’s Luplecta, and when the upper sculptured surface 
becomes smoother, as in fexrtrina, Bens., the sheds would appear to 
form a transition towards Macrochlamys. 
If the external characters of the shells be alone consulted, I 
‘do not think that great difficulty can be experienced in classi- 
fying the species under this genus, and, unless disproved by the > 
examination of the animal of the type, R. detecta, Fér., the genus 
may stand as indicated above. If this be admitted, and considering 
gre of Gould, ZZ. Massont, Behn, and another unnamed , 
species from Penang,—of all of which I have examined live — 
s,—as belonging to dolula, I may add the following ; 
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fromthe soft parts of the animal to the characteristic of the 

genus. ‘ 
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£ belong to Rotula, 
fas, 
































| foot about equal in length to twice the largest diameter of the shell, 
moderately narrow, tail gland distinct with a small, obtuse, hook-like 
appendage above it; sole with two longitudinal furrows ; left shetl-lobe 
with a narrow appendage, originating some distance from the pulmonary 
orifice, a little below the angular periphery of the last whorl of the shell, 
and reflected over the basal portion of the last whorl only; right shell- 
lobe linguate, above (at the posterior angle of the aperture of the shell) 

~ thickened, and below (at the columellar lip) slightly produced ; loft dor- 
_ gal lobe divided into two lobes, the upper linguate, the lower narrow, 
sometimes nearly obsolete ; right dorsal lobe large, considerably extend-— 
ing over the neck of the animal. Jaw semilunar, of nearly equal breadth — 
throughout, smooth; radula with many median rows of subequal teeth — 
conspicuously larger than the outer teeth. . 
It will be seen from this characteristic that I omit to make * 
reference to the form of the renital organs for reasons which IT 
have already explained, but further on I shall give some anatomical 
details of a species which, I believe, may be considered as one of tia) 
typical forms of the genus, /. anceps. | 
Semper (Reisen im Arch. der Philipp., vol. IIT, pt. i, p. 38) : 
characterizes Rotula merely from a few anatomical characters which — 
appear to me very insufficient for such a purpose. He considers | 
Albers type as only doubtfully belonging to the genus, thus estab- | | 
lishing the latter altogether upon a new basis, and placing - HT. 
_calatura, Fer., rufa, Lesson, Masson, Behn, and Campbelli, G ayy 
in it. Of Hicse I would ‘exalude the first named species ; the 
en of its shell isequite different from those of the other species, 
and the character of ornamentation indicates that the mantle lobes i 
if any be present, must also be different; it besides has no appendage 
above the tail-gland. The three other species I take, hows 
if. semicerina, Morl., ( == Rawsonts, Reeve) is also r bly : 
 Rotula ; - it is connected fedueh implicata,* Nevill, with Wa 
_ tea, Reeve, and thus passes into the Trochomorpha type ¢ 
though the animal is decidedly one of the Zonrrmszs, He ery 


— = Journ, Asiat, Soc., 1870, vol, XXXLX, pl. i p. 407. 
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Sophina conjungens, n. sp., pl. a fig. 6, 13. 


7 Soph. testa semigloboso orbiculata, tant, semipellucida, ce one nea , ; 
in speciminibus junioribus fere hyalina; anfractibus 5—5}, con- 
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vexiusculis, suturis adpressis vix canaliculatis sejunctis, srits nero — G 
- menti tenuibus et alteris spiralibus subtilissismis tectis, nonnunquam = - 


albide strigatia seu fasciatis ; anf. ult. ad peripheriam rotate ad : 
basin leviter convexo, note umbilicato: umbilico 0°13 part. diam_ r; 
maj. long. mquante, c obtus’ indistincta, nonnunquam fore 
obsoleta, circumdato; apertura semilunari, marginibus tenuissimis — ¥ 
instructa: labio adnato expansiusculo, columellari vix ‘incrassato, 
obliquo, ad basin paulo refiexo; labro fere reeto; emarginatione 
umbilicali minima. Speciminis max. diamet. maj. 11°6 mm.; minor 
10 ; axis, 6-2; alt. 77% alt. apert. 5°3 ; lat. ap. 6°6 mm. 

Hab. South of Moulmein. 

This species represents in some respects a connecting link between 4’ 
Macrochlamys (particularly the subgenus Durgella) and Sophina, the 
umbilical carina being sometimes nearly obsolete, but it is always 
indicated by an obtuse angle accompanied below by a slight furrow . 
and by a small emargination at the peristome. The shell when 
young is almost diaphanous, and very thin ; older specimens become | 
partially opaque, especially near the sutures. The thin horny, ‘ 
transversely finely striated cuticle is sometimes interrupted by | 
white spiral strie or bands on the whole surface, or only below; | 
near the umbilical edge the strim of growth are generally also 
more distinctly marked than elsewhere. 

The animal is greenish white, somewhat darker about the head, 
but in no respect different from that of other Sophine. 
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DEscRIPTION OF FOUR NEW SPECIES oF MALAYAN Bars, FROM THE 
COLLECTION OF Dr. SyoricezKa,—by G. FE. Donson, B. A., M. B., - 
Asst. Surgeon H. M.'s British Forces. 4 

[Received 3rd May, read 26th June, 1871,] : 
CYNOPTERUS BRACHYSOMA, Dobson. 

Head broad, with prominent zygomatic arches, general sha 
triangular ; muzzle pointed, deeply emarginate between the nos- 
trils ; ears moderate, conical, with rounded tips, not margined with 
white. 

Body very short and thick, everywhere clothed with long, dense 
fur, of a peculiar slatey-blue colour, with a grayish or silvery tinge, 
the tips of the haixs sooty-brown. The fur of the back is con- 
a tinuous with that of the abdomen through the notch in the inter- 

femoral membrane, and completely conceals the tail which is very 
short and slender. Upper surface of interfemoral membrane thick- 
ly covered with hair; beneath, the triangular portions on each side 
of the tail have a few scattered hairs only on their posterior mar- 
gins. Above, the fur of the back extends upon the wing membrane 
as far as a line drawn between the elbow and knee joints, covering 
it with rather long hair, also upon the humerus, half the length of 
the forearm, the femur, and proximal end of the tibia ; beneath, the 
antebrachial membrane is dusted over with a few, very short, fine 
hairs ; the wing “de aaa is clothed to about the same extent ason- 


_the upper surface, but the hairs are very short, and thinly spread. 
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‘S The description of this: new species is a Re an adult female 


specimen preserved i in spirits. 
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Macroaiossus sPeLavs, Dobson, pl. x, fig. 3—4. 
Head long ; muzzle narrow ; nostrils with an intervening m ard aed 


= 


mation which also passes down to the lip; tongue very | 2 


and pointed ; ears conical with rounded tips. “ 4 
Wings ample, from the sides of the hairy back; wing-mem br ane 52 
ttached to the back of the foot, and extending to the base o: Ses 





Bu 


outer toe; thumb rather short, terminal phalanx longest, is — 
base included in the menfbrane ; index finger of two phalanges tw 





a 


out any trace of a claw. - 
Body clothed with very short and thinly spread fur of a uniform 
dark brown colour. In front the fur of the hgad extends upor the 
face as far as the inner canthuses of the eyes, leaving the remain = 
portions naked ; from the back it passes on to the humerys Sith 
arm, covering ae length of the latter; behind, on each e; at 
covers a gular portion of the interfemoral membrane, hans fue 
laterally by the femur, and posteriorly by a line drawn from € I 
knee joint to the base of the free portion of the tail; benestlia ih 
whole surface of the antebrachial membrane 1s covered with s 
hairs ; latgrally, the fur of the sides extends upon the wing aphid we 
brane as far as a line drawn between the elbow and knee joints, > aa 
also outwards along the posterior margin of the forearm to the car- 
pus, occupying a space varying in width from one inch behind the 
elbow to half an inch or less at the middle of the forearm ; the un-_— wien 
der surface of the humerus and femur, and half the length of the 
forearm are also hai : 
The tail is abouiee an inch in length, and rather thick, ante 
contrasts remarkably with the diminutive member posmraaes by the — 
only other known species of the genus, J/. minimus. Bate 
On each side of, and a little behind the anal opening tio 
subcutaneous, gland-like bodies are placed. al, ~ 
have the skin tightly stretched over them, and ‘are not covered a 
the fur which clothes the neighbouring parts. As the speci ‘niet 
from which the description of these bodies is taken are nee ee » a 
2a it is not known if they also occur in the males of this « 









1e tongue is very long, pointed, and protrusible; in the epirit 
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specimens it can be drawn from the mouth for nearly half an inch 
without using any forcible extension; the anterior half of its sur- 
face is thickly covered with soft, recurved papillew, which increase 
in length towards the tip. 

In the form, number, and arrangement of the f@@th, the dentition 
corresponds precisely with that of Jf minimus. As might be ex 
pected from the greater size of the animals of this species, the teeth 
are considerably larger than those of MW. minimus, and but for this 
difference, it would be impossible to distinguish the lower jaws of 

_the two species ; in the upper jaw, however, the first premolar is 
minute, and relatively smaller, compared with the other teeth, than 
in Jf. minimus. 
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Length, head and ney Ser eet cer FFF FSS See SSP Hee FPP ere eee Sew eee eer ree ee eee eMlne ewe 4.2 
oe e Pet eeer eee eee tee’ aneteteeer*® @Qhiieceteee**’® eet saet SHR sae wee ree Pee eee cae Se 2 

>, head, “ee eee £e OBR TOP eee eee TER See eee Bee set eee eee cae cae FP eee 
oF cye to tip of noetril. . Te eee TREE OR ee EO Oe Fe eee eee eee ee Oe eee eee 
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ia] fourth ditto, Te ICAL eA Lee ee! ee reer errs patty Tee toe eee eee fe . 
thumb, See ese nae e® Seeeenrr © * See tee eee tee eer ree «§ £418 2 £8 PHS be HFT Cee eee 0.7 
ae tibia, See eee © £428 H HSS SS SHR SSR SHH eee vee ahe Fee ee © HR Fee oe Fee eee eee hae 1.15 
~ . A foot and claws, oe ~ SSeS TTR Pe cet cea eee tee SHS OH FFF CHP eee SEH Eee CRESS Fee *> =eF U7 
i 7 calcaneum, See eS aS eeST EH eee eee eeeeee SF SPCR eee eee se seeceee #e SF FSF BS BEE 0.2 
Expanse, s-_e ee0e7 © OS See eee set eee OS SF FH FHSS CHEE we HEE Hee cee SOP HR Eee eee ee one 16.6 
Zeoc. Farm Caves, near Moulmein, Tenasserim provinee. 
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| PuytLoruina Niconarensis, Dobson, pl xx, fig. 2. 


Head long, muzzle obtuse, thick; ears large, acutely poi 
outer margin slightly concave below the tip, conch marked: 
r erse strisee ; no central pore behind the nose-leaf, but on € 
‘side above the eyes a wart-like eminence having on its & 
opening of two minute pores around which long straight 2 in 
+ Pavinc. paar portion or crest of the transverse nose-leaf sit mie 
an arc of a circle, folded or rolled back on itself and: o7 
tin concave base which is divided into ¢wo cells onli 
econtral on omar fold ; in front, the horizontal, hi 
ane has three small points on its anterior 2) 
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Wings broad, Seabed attached 40 hele of x x ot 

bone of outer toe; feet slender, tail of six vertebra, the 

‘The fur of the back extends upon the humerus a 

about half their length, and to the same distance on the interven- 

- ing wing-membrane ; re-appearing at the elbow it passes o ards 
aplons the posterior edge of the forearm on the wing-me amt bi ne 





ae eh 


reaching half way to the carpus; beneath, the distribution of = 
fur upon the humerus, femur, and intervening wing-membrane is 
similar to that above, but the hairs are considerably longer. — ris 

The interfemoral membrane is naked above except at the root 
of the tail; beneath, the fur of the abdomen extends “Donia 
far as the ul of the second vertebra. 

Hair, tricoloured above, light brown at base, then grayin witl 
light brown tips; beneath, dirty-white. 
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_Dentiti In a! © —* m as m — | 
z on. “Zh 0. i? - 55) ™ 5 ; 
~ Length, head and body,. “Se eee te Bene te Seat "SP ete cee s Cee teenae ee Bee © vat apg ancied! , 0 
» ena SPR CHS KEE HH KP eee SHER ERE SEE EH SEH EEE CEE FER KS EES oe eee See tee ues teh eee © ize ry : 
> a - ” tatl.... COP eee OUR RR ee ER FR ee ee ee ee ee eee wwe TEP eee TEP EHR eee $ i " 
@ar (anteriorly), ee Pee es POS ewes ee eee Few eee eee £8 eH ES He Se HSH cee Eee Oe ~ , 
M Breadth, ditt to, eee © eee tee CPt HOF ee RR ee eee Ee em ee ee ee Fe eee ere ee os ” 
- a Length, ‘forearm, oer + * 200 *** ee wae COSTER ORE CRETE ewe eh BH EERE Ee Ee OOF bee Ff ~ * 
ay “— ” second finger, i ee ee ee eee Pe er er ee ‘eee eee 37 
on ar fourth ditto, . Peeve eee ee ee awe mer eee ee eer ewe ee e ee Feces er eee ee eee ‘Ss 
o tibia, > See ese*® SF COS SS sae tseest*s hee e288 40F eo oe ss i he - 0 
wr foot and claws, CC COME eee eee ee ew eee eee fee ee eee eee caw ee teh eee eee eee (O45 
’ "~ YS. calcancum, ‘ee «© FF eee © © 08 ** © Fee AOE SR tee eee eee © Ff SF CF Cee fee ee o6 = 
¥ Ps ‘Expanse, See tt eee eee EF CE CSTR CEE CER RHE ee eT T OEE TER See oe Te Re Oe TER ee He eee eee cee Cee 4 : 
— Loe. Nicobar Islands. : 
tT ike ASELLIA SronttezKana, Dobson, pl. xx, fie. 2: : DS 
o” Se, eee > 
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nets Muzzle obtuse; ears nearly as broad as long, with mre a 
f «Ba Siesp tips; inner margin convex, becoming slightly concave to- wee 












| Sh yards the tip; outer edge doubly emarginate immediately bel 
ee Pe. the tip, then becoming very convex and almost meeting the inn | 
rare : gi in at the base; the upper emargination is very small | ~ 
she ow, and may be said to be formed by a slight projection on ee 

: mS the s ide of the lower emargination, a very short distance peek OS 
ra : o ee Aerie 
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Front edge of the horse-shoe portion of the nose-leaf raised,” 
bent up im the middle, and separated from the lip by an nnittenhy: 
ing fold of membrane ; 6n each side of the horse-shoe a double fold” 
of membrane ; 7 Upper transverse nose-leaf “large, erect: upper por- 
tion, or crest, convex in front, over hanging thé base which is concave, 7 
and diyided into four shallow cells by three longitudinal folds; the 
form of the crest is that of an isosceles triangle with an obtise 
yertical angle; the apex of this triangle is divided into three points 
by two narrow perpendicular incisions extending half way to the 

2 base, the extremities of which are attached to the membrane i 
forming the horse-shoe by a vertical band on either side. , 
Behind the upper erect nose—leaf on either side, above the eyes, 
a pvart-lilce prominence is placed, having on its summit the open- 
é ings of two minute pores from around which long straight het 
t “arise. 
| Wings broad, wing membrane attached to lower part of. 
ankles; thumb moderate ; terminal phalanges 6f third and fourth 
4 fingers bifid at their extremities, eacH™ division nearly one-sixth 
» of an inch in length, or longer than any observed by the writer 
in the largest Rhinolophine bats. Tail of six joints, last two 
vertebree free. 

The body is covered with lon silky fur; above bi-coloured, 
pure white at the base? and for two-thirds its ieatean the remaining — 
portion purplish-brown ; beneath dirty white throughout. Cutane- 
ous system pure white. an 

On the upper surface the wings and interfemoral mentale 
are completely devoid of hair with the oxception of a very nalts : 

_ portion along the sides of the body and at the roat of the tail on 
< which the fur of the back extends; beneath, the wing mombrane, — 
_as far as a line drawn from the elbow to the knee joint, is covered 
with short hairs, ranged along the parallel lines with which itia 
_ Marked in this region ; behind, the fur of the abdomen passes ons Eb 
a Pitts interfemoral membrane, occupying about Silo Hiies oo, 
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ac translucent, that letters. _of onal type it 


through them even when dry. rae 
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, "> réeth iit same fore Stay pointed ; : Si 
sriall oueP at the base, both in front and behind. — 
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Pe Mrxtorreris Austratis, Tomes. 


& Mr. ‘Tomes in describing this species writes—‘‘ The fur too 4 
under-parts encroaches somewhat on the membranes, whilst in) af x 
- blepotis, the latter are quite free from fur,’’—As this appears to me ; 
the most important point of difference amongst those enumerated, I~ ” 
_ think it would have been well, if Mr, Tomes had shown to what ex- 
tent the fur of the body encroaches on the ihembranes, as theex- 
pression encroaches somewhat” is vague, there being very fow of Ma 
the Fespertiliontde, (indeed, I have never seen any, except “imma-— 
‘ture individtals,) in which the fur of the body does not extend to~ 
2 some degree, however limited, on the wing and interfemoral mem- _ 
branes. I thinkwtherefore, an accurate deseription of the distri- 
bution of the fur, accompanied with detailed measurements of the 
- three specimens, obtained by Dr. Stolicezka at the Nicobars, may not 
be out of place here, more especially as doubts may be entertained 
as to the identity of this species with that described by Mx. Tomes, - 
- from its remarkable distribution, to which I have referred . ip the- 
Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal.* o2 ome 
The following is a description of the colour and distribution. 
of the fur taken from one of the three specimens dried frouetestaes : 
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- Above, uni-coloured, dark brown throughout; beneath, a lighter 
ade of same colour. The fur of the back extends upon the base 





phi 
= of the interfemoral mé@mbrane as far as the end of t] the third, 


‘ 





caudal vertebra, densely at the root of the tail but quickly thinning 
out into afew scattered hairs at its termination; the femurs are 
Sey covered with hair for three-fourths ‘theig’ lengthy’ and a 
few short hairs appear on the backs of the toes: the head « of the 
humerus only is covered, and laterally the extent of fur upon the 
_yving-membrano i is limited to a narrow portion along the sides of 
Ae Pets. Beneath, the distal two-thirds of the humerus ismaked  __ 
» sabove, but the wing membrane is covered as far as a line 
F - drawn from the middle of the humerus to the knee-joint, an rrow 
le of very fine short fur also extends from the elbow, aloni ‘the — 
_ ~pesteriog margin of the forearm to the carpus ; the femurs are « Git og 
ly covered with hair for their entire length, and the fur the. 
abdomen extends upon the interfemoral membrane {Or nny te 
... alistance as on the upper surface. ~ dan 
f the four columns of measurement™piven below, Nos. 1, 2, and 
oe. of three adult male specimens from the Nicobars, a 
fourth »—No. 1 a, is taken from the table of dimensions given 
‘Mr. Tomes in the Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 1858, vol. 1 Be 1 
corresponding to No. 1 in that table, the lines aere. Fie t 
tenths of an inch. P . m : 
The only differences of any account in the nibhwa ree a x 
oto 
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in those of the head and feet; the first is most probably du 
a. the arioulty in obtaining a correct measurement of the ak > 
when a skeleton of the specimen cannot be made, so that scarcely 
‘fny two persons will give the same dimensions ; the latter may; bo ee 
be explained by supposing that Mr. Tomes, in measuring the foot 
Pe . &. took into account the curvature of the claws. 
The similarity in measurement is very remarkal 
ate ¢ the ‘Breat distance of the two localities — Aus ralia a1 
= Islands — from each other, as we rarely tndseBoctinene af Z 
pecies, from different parts of the came OE: eee | 
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” metacarpal bone of 4th finger, . 
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» first phalanx, ditto ditto, ...... "BS 035 O38 FP 
- second, ditto ditto,..-... + -- ++ 3 £135 PE ie) | 
= mot bone of 3rd finger, 25 13 , 1s 
». first phalanx, ditto ditto, -.... 3 Os os 
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In measuring the ear I place one point of the compass at the tip, and 
other at the termination of the outer margin of the ear, whether it terminates 
asin Murina suillus at the basegf the tragus, or is carried forwards to th = 
angle of the mouth, as in Mintopterts Australis. This I do for the sake of ob- 

taining fixed points for measuring from in all cases, and also for the purpose, of 
getting the actual diameter of the external ear, A r; 
The length of the head and body is obtained by measuring 
the nose (the head being fully exten ed) to the posterior margin of the anus 
For the purposes of comparison I have, in this case, determined the expanse 
of wings by Mr. Tomes’s method which see ander bis description of Mintop- 


















_ teris Australis, loc, cit. 
~ Explanation of plates. z 
Plate X. Sak 
Fig. 1. Head of Vespertilio auratus, sec p- 186, é » ‘° 
-y, In, side view of upper und lower jaws, 1b, upper, and lc, lower jaw, a ie 
rn 2. - auratus, (enlarged). - 
Lo | op of body of M. spelwus, p. 261. 
eS 4. 4 ditto 4 oe e- 
Te do, pper and lower jaws, of ditto. * a va 
: | ese 
Plate XX. es 2 


‘Fig. 1. 
fe 





arensis, p. 262. = ~ 
turned backward showing cells beneath, Se 
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List or Binns COLLECTED Oh OBSERVED IN THE Warpra VALLEY 
AND ITS VICINITY NEAR Cra’npsA,— 
by W. T. Branronrp, F. G. s.—c, M, %. 8. 


[Received 14th April, 1871.] > 


The following list is far from complete. Itis fottnded on tes Fe 
ae and observations made during the greater part of two cold 
us, and of one hot one spent in the Wardha valley and its im- 
=” Sadtets neighbourhood. I was in hopes of f returning to the district 
* and adding to the list by procuring a larger number of the 2ap- 
tores, Grallatores and Natatores, especially the two latter, to which I 
have paid yery little attention, but as this is at present impro- 
bable, I give the list as it stands; first, because it contains, I believe, — - 
most of the birds of which the distribution within India is import- 
ant, and which are common in the neighbourhood of Phinda, oa 
secondly, because the portion of the Wardha valley in which my 
collections were made is a country of considerable interest in wise ; 
_ ference to this question of distribution, it being a spot where 
i northern and southern forms are equally abundant, and close to 
= the boundaries of three of the subdivisions iato which I believe 
that the fauna of India proper may be diyided.* 
The tract of country,in which I had opportunities of collecting — 
| comprises both banks of the Wardha and its tributary the Pem — 

_ Ganga, and consists politically of part of Chanda dis trict in the 
_ Central Provinces, of South East Berar, and a small tract of + 
Hydrabad territory. I have included all the birds found ‘in| th Ze 
da district between the Wardha and Wain Ganga. se 3: ‘ip. 
of land varying fronra few hundred yards to about 10 miles i ¥" idth 
oe on each side of the river Wardha is open and for hooray 

beyond this ‘The greater portion of tha.o ountry is coyered 
7 with forest -jungle. ‘To the west in Berar, this jungle, , resting tee < 
" rap, © or on the limestones and shales of the Vindhyan ctl s fo 
the most part, isin general low and scattered, but still consis ‘tog 
"Saeed not OF are NEEROe Bie 
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are larger and the undergrowth closer. Owing to the sie 
ing denser in this direction, a few forest birds are fou 
common in the gréat wooded region to the east 
do not appear to extend west of the Wardha. 

The character of a district’s fauna as compared with 
other parts of the country is determined quite as much by he 
forms which are wanting as by those which are present. I ¥ il be 
therefore, notice a few of the birds which are “ conspicuous by the 
absence” in the Chanda country. al 

Amongst the Raptores, Falcons are decidedly scarce, but“ 
no doubt that my list is far from complete. I can scarcely b 
that Aguila imperialis, A. nevia, A. pennata and Butolmaétus Bon 
_are all wanting, perhaps all may occur occasionally, but they are 
-cortainly not common, and I could scarcely have_overlooked | 
tus ciPrhatus or Circattus Gatlicus, had either of them been of Lent 
ovteurrence, 1 have never, so far as 1 know, seena Buteo. a 
the Owls I have not observed Strix Indica, nor Athene radiata, both » 
however may very possibly occur ; and Ascalaphia coromanda iseither — 
absent, or it has escaped my notice, 

I have never seen Acanthylis sylvatica nor Cypselus melba, both Pre 
which I have observed and shot further to the eastwitd. It is 
singular that I should have met with only two kinds of nightjar, but — 
although L have often looked for others, it has been without sucéess. 
Several forest birds which are common on the Godavari below 32 
Sironcha and also in the forests around Raipir do not appear to 
be found near Chanda. Amongst these are Hydrocissa coronata, — 
| Pericrocotus speotosus and _dolius paradiseus, and, 60 far as ¥ have” 
~ seen, Pitta Bengatensis. , »- 
~ Malacovireus griseus does not appear to extend so far to the none = 
§ th da district, though it is common op the lower Godavari. 
Ot Con np joaudata is also wanting, and I have never seen , 
Se aide Doren No species of Sexicola has been observed, __ 
* nor has Sturnopastor contra. > 7 
5 An the pigeons neither Osmotreron, Carpophaga* nor 
Chalcophaps appear to be found. Amongst waders Charadrius Ton- . 


« c cal anys io Baronet farthor to the south and throughont_ 
» 
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‘Re 


gipes, Gallinago stenura, and Falcinellus igneus* are wanting. I 
have never seen Anser Jndicus, although it occurs occasionally both 
at Nagpur and on the Goddvari and Pelicans seem to be remarkably . 


scarce. 
J have prefixed the numbers from Jerdon’s Birds India to 
each species, the names used are of course differ ent in several - 


instances. Where no number is affixed, the species is not de- 
scribed in Jerdon’s work. 
No. 2. Fultur calviis. 


5. Gyps Bengalensis: G. indicus probably occurs also. 


7 6. Neophron percnopterus. ”, 
"11. Faleo jugger, not common. ‘hk be 
16. Lithofaleo chicguera, not common. ean 
17. Dinnunculus alaudarius. bus 
23. Micronisus badius. ? a om 
24. Accipiter nisus, rare. wares 


29. Aguila fulvescens, not uncommon. 
Spilornis spilogaster, common in wooded parts of the 
country, on the banks of streams. - 
40. Or etecsaal halieetus, not often seen. Pec. 3 gh 
48. “Poliornis teesa. | | 
51. Circus Swainsont,. 
52. OC. cineraceus! 
54. C. eruginosus. 















” 


. 55. Haliastur indus, not common, | 
- 56. » Milvus govinda. ~ 
r M. major, rare. : vi 


57. Pernis cristata. aa 

59. Llanus melanopterus. | Fa 
‘eee 65. Bulaca ocellata. I shot Otus brachyotus “tight 
| ) outside the Chanda Sean but Thavorn 


J 
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76, 
Sl. 
82. 
84. 
» 85. 
86. 


89. 
90. 
91. 
100, 
102. 
104, 
112. 
114. 


117. 


123. 
127. 


129. | 


"LS. 
136. 
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Athenabrama. = 

Ninox scutellatus, rare. ore : 

Hirundo rustica. ee 

Hf, filifera. 

if. erythropygita. . 

H. fluvicola, not common; I know of but two places Oe 
the Wardha river where nests occur. i‘ 

Cotyle Sinensis, local and not common. 

C’. concolor, local. = 

C. rupestris, only seen at one spot. 

Cypelus affinis, local. 

C. Batassiensis, ditto. 

Dendrochelidon coronata. 

Caprimulgus Asiatious, not very common. 

C, monticolus, very common in all wooded parts of the 
country. - 

Merops viridis. I have shot M. Philippensis a few» | 
South of the Chanda district on the Pranhita river, 
but I have not observed it in the nejphbourhae ‘of 
the Wardha. = 

Coracias Indica, 

Haleyon leucocephalus, rare. 

HI. Smyrnensis. B ees 

Al do Bengalensis. 

Ce yle rudis. . 


eniceros bicornis, not common. 

















I have never seen any 


+ os 3 of the larger black and white hornbills. — oa 
148. - Palaornis torquata. fe oe 
a 3 rosie. a" e = 
160, rel Mahrattensi s. > . - . 
* ‘164. Yungipicus Hardwickit. 


5" 
180. 


A 188. 





Sits 


205. ec Tierney varius, I have seen and shot Cuculus anor 





_ Chrysocolaptes Delesserti, very rare. 

Brachypternus aurantius, 

Yunx torquilla, not common. 

Xantholema Indica. 
heard : 





* - fale 


I am nearly certain that I have ~ 
alema, but I have not shot it. ~~ 
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in Ahiri, not more than 20 miles south of the Chanda 
district, and [have no doubt but that it occurs OC 
casionally in the forests east of Chanda. ae 

Otolygon nigrum, very rare. I believe that Zid yRamys | 
honoratus occurs, but it is far less common than to the 
eastward, and I have not shot it. 3 : * 

Centropus rufipennis. ns icoe 

Taccocua affinis. 

Leptocoma Zeylonica, not common. 

Arachnechthra Asiatica, 

Diceum minimum, this and the next species were only 
observed east of the Wardha. Neither is common. 

Piprisoma agile. | 

Salpornis spilonota, rare, only seen south-east of Chanda. 

Sitta castaneoventris, scarce. 

Upupa Ceylonensis. 

Lantus lahtora. 

£. caniceps, t.e., the southern variety or race, but inter- 
mediate forms between this and Z. erythrenotus oceur 
in the northern part of the area, 7 ; 

DI. vittatus, 

Tephrodornis Pondiceriana. 

Grauculus Macei. 

Pericrocotus peregrinus. - 

FP. erythropygius, only seen weat of the Wardha, in 8. E. * 
Berar, and there not often. 

Dicrurus macrocercus. 

D. caerulescens. 

Artamus fuscus, rare and local. 
















Tehitrea paradisi. ae 
Myiagra azurea, rare, and only seen in the forest east ¢ wre 
Chanda. it % = 


Leucocerca aureola, 

LL. leucogaster, rare. 
Criyptolopha etnercocapilla. 
Alsconax latirostris, rare, hee 
Eumytas melanops, not common. hese 





af 







536. P. gracil lis. “ 4 


_ Acrocephalus brunnescens. 








CO, Tickellia, rare. 
Muscicapula superciliaris, very rare. 
Erythrosterna parva, 

EE. acornaus, very rare. 
Petrocossyphus ceyaneus. 

Oreocetes cinclorhynchus, rare, only seen south-east 0 

Chanda. 
Geocichla cyanota, only observed east "of the Wardha. — 
Pyctorhis Sinensis. 
Dumetia hyperythra. 
Malacocireus Malabaricus. = 
M. Matcolmi, rare east of the Wardha, and not secn 
“east or south of Chanda. 

Chatorhea caudata, 

Tros luteolus, rare, only seen near Chanda. 
Pycnonotus pusillus. 

Phyllornis Jerdoni. 

fora zeylonica. 

Oriolus kundoo. 

O. melanocephalus, only seen east of Chanda. 
Copsychus saularis. 

Thamnobia Cambayensis. 

Pratincola caprata. 

P, indica. 

Ruticilla rufiventris. 
Cyanecula suecica. a 


A. dumetorum. ° 
A. palustris, local. 

Locustella Hendersoni, rare, only once met with. 
Orthotomus longicauda. 

Prinia socialis, very rare, and only observed west of the 
Wardha, 


Cisticola schanicola. 
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ao . 646. Drymorca neglecta. Beet 2 2 
a 553. Phyllopneustexama (P. caligata, Licht., teste Tristan) ae 
Me 4 Calamodyta agricolensis, > 
=F 560. Phylloscopus viridanus, this is the only species which is 
common, but one or two others must oceur. J have 
| shot P. tristis and P. nitidus in adjoining districts. ——* 
hs 562. P. indicus. a 
, 581. Sylvia orphea. 
582. WS. affinis, 
T2 589. Motacilla Maderaspatana. 
¥ 2 591. MM. personata. 
= MM. dukhunensis., 
So 5692. IM. sulphurea. 
. 593. Budytes flavus, var. melanocephalus. 
oe 594. QB. citreolus. 
tos 597. Pipastes arboreus. 
| 600. Corydalla rufula. . 
es 602. <Agrodroma campestris. aos | 
pS — 645. Paris cinereus. Ihave shot Zosterops palpebrosus, a ‘Gwe -— 
rae) miles farther south on thé Pranhita. a 
Machlolophus Jerdoni, rare. ok = 
Corvus culminatus. ) 4 nt; 
C. slog. Me. 
Dendrocitta rufa. i? Post 
Acridotheres tristis. nt : bef 
Temenuchus pagodarum, 
Pastor roseus, 
Ploceus baya, ; 
Munia undulata, | 
M. malabarica. a 
iaghedecgel amandava, ts 





a”. dp OD - Se 
tet 






TL peat only found east of the Ward a," id 
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721. Euspiza melanocephala. E. luteola, sp Siais is by fa 
; abundant species about Négpur, is certai 
near Chanda, and I am not sure that I have « 
724. Melophus melanicterus, very rare. 
738. Carpodacus erythrinus. 
756. Mirafra erythroptera. 
57. MM. cantillans, rare and local. 
(58, Ammomanes phenicura. 
760. Pyrrhulauda grisea. 
| 761. Calandrella brachydactyla. 
‘i 767. Alauda guigula. 
i 773. Crocopus chlorigaster. 
788. Columba intermedia. 
794, Zurtur Cambayensis. 
795. TZ. Suratensis. . 
796, 7’. risortus. 
797. TZ. humilis. 
800, Pterocles fasciatus. 
802. Pl. exustus. 
803. Pavo cristatus. 
$13. Gallus Sonneratit. 
814. Galloperdix spadiceus. I insert this bird on the quthore Pe: 
ty of my friend Mr. Hughes. Tt must occur, and so - 
very probably G..dunulosus also oceasionally, but Ido _ 
not recollect having seen either myself. € 
Francolinus pictus. 
Ortygiornis Pondicertana, 
Perdicula astatica, ° 
P. erythrohyncha, rave. 
Coturnix comm@mnts. 
C. Coromandelica. 
~ 84, * Wirnix Dussuméere. : 
$36. Hupodotis Edwardsit, local. . 
839. Sypheotides aurttus, rare. | 
840. Cursorius Coromandelicus. 
a _ 849, Atyialitis Curontens. 
. eacerrounatine Goensis. 





















me oy ne 931. _ Butorides Javanica, 
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Sarciopherus bilobus. 

Hoplopterus Matabaricus. 

Esacus recurvirostris, CUidicnemus crepitans tmoust occur, 

but I have not observed it. . 

Grus antigone. 

G. cinerea, I have not seen G. virgo, although it doubtless 
occurs, but cranes are not nearly so common, even,on 
the river banks, as they are a little farther to the 
north. 

Gallinago scolopacinus. . 

G. gallinula, I have not collected 2thynchea Bengalensis, 
but it must occur. 

Philomachus pugnac. 










Tringa damacensis. ; : 

T. Temminoker. a 

Acijtis glareola. 

A. ochropus. 
Totanus glottis. I must here repeat that the list of waders 


is very imperfect. All the species of sandpipers, green- 
shanks, &c., probably occur. 


| Himantopus candidus. 


Metopiditts ipdicus. I believe Hy drophananys Sinensis also 


Porphyrio pol iocephalus. 

Gallinula phenicura. Other species of water hens and — 
several kinds of rails should doubtless be Wiss ‘to 
this list, 

Leptoptilos javanicus. 

Ciconia episcopus, 

Ardea cinerea, 

A, purpurea. 

Herodias alba, 

HT, garzetta. 

Ardeola leucoptera. $ 


- 
































942. Geronticus esrmge 

944. Phenicopterus antiquorum, very sare. 

950. Sarcidtornis melanonota. 

951. Netfapus Coromandelianus. 

952. Dendrocygna arcuata, 

~*~. 954. Casarca rutile. 
. 961. Chaulelasmus streperus ; and doubtless all the other 

mon migratory ducks, but from the nature of the t 
it is unusually difficult to get at them, and I 


. shot none except the gadwall and the nies vl e 
964. Querquedula ereeca. =~ 
; 965. Q. circia. 
; 969. Aythya nyroca. 
. 975. Podiceps Philippensis. es 
- 987. Sterna javanica. I have also, I think, seen Rema aurant 
= and one or two other species. 4 


1007. Graculus javanicus. 
1008, Plotus melanogaster. 


———— Oo ee eee ee ee ee 


Monocrapn oF Dypian Cyprinipm, (Part IT/— 


Le by Surgeon F. Day, 

ae [Continued from p. 143, with pL xi 

tee Genus. Canassrvs, Nilsson. 

te _ Abdomen rounded: mouth anterior, arched, and rather narrow, | 
_ thin. Snout obtuse and rounded. No barbels. Pharyngeal teeth com- < 


pressed and in a single series, 4/4. Dorsal fin long, commencing 7 
opposite the ventrals and having its last undivided ray osseous and ser- 
— gated: last undivided anal ray osseous and normally serrated, Sea 
sof moderate size. . Lateral line complete to the centre of the base of 
See) caudal fin. - 
) Geographical distribution. Temperate portions of Europe and 2 
Asia ; eh been domesticated it has degenerated into numerous _ 







Synopsis of species. : , 
Carassius auratus, D. A. 3/5. From rifle green to silyer or 
~ cna 3 colours. Upper Burma, Bombay 7 | 






2S aes ote es HR ST gtets 
“s : — “ “~~ 
he . 
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> 1. CARASSIUS AURATUS. rae 


mS Cyprinus auratus, Linn,, Sys. Nat., vol, i, p. 527; Bl. Schn., p, 439; Lacép, 
| _ vol. v, p. 553; Cay. and Val., vol. xvi, p. 101; Richard. Ich. China, p. 293, 
a Carussius auratus, Bleeker, Atl. Ich. Cyp., p. 74: Gtinther, Catal., vol. vii, 
= p. 32, (where see synom.) 


PP? Cyprinus sess Sykes, Trans. Zool. Soo., vol. ii, p. 355. te 
: B. Il, D. = ——.; P.17; V.9; A. 8/5; C. 193 1 Le 





oe i, te. . Vert. 18/13. 


, Length of head 2/9: of caudal 2/11: height of body 2/7: of 
dorsal spine 1/6 of the total length. 
= Eyes. Diameter 1/4 of length of head: 1} diameters from end 
_ of snout: 2 diameters apart. | 
Fins. Last undivided dorsal ray osseous and serrated. 
f- Lateral line—complete, from 5} to 64 rows of scales between 
os it and the base of the ventral fin. a, Tee 
Colours. MJtifle green when in the wild state. range 
ee The gold carp is too well known to require any detailed descrip- a 
tion. Colonel Sykes records haying obtained a variety of it in 
the Deccan, but he also remarked it had ‘‘two tendrils on the es f 
lower jaw.” Admitting this to be so, it could not have been this 
species to which, however, it has been referred by Yarrell, Rip- . 
ms _ pel, and Giinther : Mi) Masters likewise sent three adult specimens 














from India to the British Museum, still I very much question if 
they were captured there in their wild state, the nearest point, — Jie 
She where they are obtained in a state of nature, being high up in * aS 


- 





ae Burma. <a ae 
The almost endless geformities, into which this species has eet ay 
1, ae be briefly defined as follows. Vertebral colun™® | ee ‘ale = 
def ef ormed: fins also abnormal, the dorsal being decreased or ave ny 
pe oe :: ‘the anal spine double : caudal enlarged and with three or 
‘es our Fishes. Occasionally the eyes are protruding, “ak 
at 3a son Sykes observes the ‘‘ Nukta” is found at Mahloong ae 
S ry 8 north of Poona in the Inderaneo river, and that it hae pe + 
am aCe short horns on the nose between the eyes.” oes oe fon 
inf me it is not C. auratus, its native name at I One Te ae 
nd i whit the bn singe nat double es ” be 2 Dny | 





= 







































Genus. SEwiPLotus, Blocker. PL. "ae fig. pi 7 ae 

Abdomen rounded: mouth wide, transverse, slightly curved, oy ner 
with a knob at the symphysis. Snout thick and promises f inte 
maxillaries more or less adherent to the maxilla, and but slight j powers 
of motion exist in the upper jaw. No barbels. Pharyngeal fat . 
8. modestus) 4, 3, 2/2, 8, 4. Dorsal fin long, ite fast unc ied ray 
g strong, osscous, and cither serrated or entire. Anal rather ah 
ales large. Lateral line passing to the centre of the base of the. cau yy : 


7 


dal fin. - diem 
Geographical distribution, Assam and Hill ranges on the 4 
serim coast, 
; Synopsis of species. 


A. Serrated dorsal ray. , 
1, Semiplotus modestus, D. 4/20; A. 3/6; L. 1. 32—34. aa cndivided 
dorsal ray osseous and serrated. Akyabh. 
B. Smooth dorsal ray. 
2. Semiplotus M’Clellandi, D. 3/25; A. 2/7; L. 1. 27. Last undivided dor. 
sal ray osseous and entire; silvery. Assam. 


A. Serrated dorsal ray. zs ~Z 
1. Semrerotrvs mopesrvs. Pl. xxi, fig. 1. . 
Day, Proc. Zool. Soc., 1870, p. 101. - 
B. Til. D. 4/20; P.15; V.9; A. 3/64 C.19; L 1 82—34; : 
L. tr. 74/74. ~ 
. Length of head 2/9: of caudal 2/9: height of body nearly 1/3 se 
of the total length. Bi ys 


oa Eyes. Diameter 1/3 of length of head: 1 diameter from end | 
of snout: 14 diameters apart. ¥ " 
koe Snout broad, obtuse, with several open pores on either saa.” 4 






2x Mouth inferior, transverse: no nom bstance on the jaws, 





mandible not covered by the lip, a knob at the symphysis, 
Slight motion between the maxillary and intermaxillary bones. ibs 

” ‘The posterior extremity of the maxilla extends to beneath the — 4 
s.: nade Ee of Hue orbit. Barbels Speen Bs 
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, Colours.—Silvery, darkest in the upper half of the body. Ventrals — 
and anal tipped with orange. 


Hab. Will ranges near Akyab in the Tenasserim provinces ; 
two specimens obtained up to A inches in length. 





B. Smooth dorsal ray. 
"2. Semrerorus M’Creruanpn. 


Cyprinus semiplotus, M’Clell., Ind. Cyp., pp. 274, 346, pl. xxxvii, fig, 2, * ca, 
and Val, vol. xvi, p. 68. 
~  Semiplotus M’Clellandii, Bleeker, Atl. Ich. Cyp., p. 25. - 
A 


P - 
ice F 


Sundaree and LpaeNter ee, Assam. 
B. Ill. D. — =} PB. 16; V. 10; A. 3/75°O. 19352 oieeee 
L. tr. 6/5. : 
Length of head 1/6: of, caudal 1/5: height of body 4/17, — : 
* according to a bad skin. 
Eyes. Diameters 2/7 of length of head: 1 diameter from end 
of snout, and 2 diameters apart. 

Snout thick, prominent, with a row of pores across it. = 
a Fins. Osseous dorsal ray, strong, smooth, its stiff portion being __ Tce 
three quarters the length of the head. 

Lateral line—rather concave. 
Hab. Assam. 





















Genus. Catua, Cuv. and Val. Pl. xxi, fig. 2. 


Ginevion, Heckel. 
Hyrseionarnsus, Bleeker. 


Head broad : snout with very thin integuments, and no wpper lip, — 
whilst the inferior is moderately thick, with a continuous free posterior — 
yin. The lower jaw Mth a moveable articulation at the sy: ; 

TE, cectisute of any prominent tubercle. No barbels. Gill rakers nd, a 
rather strong and moderately wide apart in the adult, but fine o ne 
lol set in the immature. Eyes with free orbital margins. Phar m% 
teeth plough-shaped, 5, 3, 2/2, 3, 5. Dorsal Jin rather long, w 
‘ 2s "O Me reys whilst it commences somewhat in oe : 
al 2 caudal forked. Scales of moderate ne pepe - : 

sh baat of fhe en fn. pape A be cent 
e be i" : : 


- 
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Geographical distribution, This ani th a = 
from Southern India ; commencing to be — the F 
Masulipatam it extends to the Punjab, also the N. W. 
and throughout Bengal, Assam and Burma so far on iat 
river. It is said, however, not to @xist in Tenasserim. — I Syke 


Cyprinus abramioides is this species, it is aléo found in the Deccan 


- >is 





Synopsis of spectes. 





». 
1, Catla Buchanant, D. —, A. = 5 L. L 40—43; L. tr. uC 7 bi ihe 
Kistna through Hinddstan to Pegu in argu: Ay a gh a 
1. Carta Bucnanantr. PI, xxi, fig. 2- a + 2 
Cyprinus catla, Ham, Buch., Fishes of Ganges, pp. 287, 318, 387, pl. is 8i; 
McClelland, Ind. Cyp. pp. 275, 348,* Cuv. and Val. xvi, p. 433. | A 
Leuciseus catla, Val. in Bel. Voy. Ind, Orient. p. 379, pl. 3, £ 2. . yee | 





Catla Buchanani, Cay. and Val, xvii, p. @11. pl. 615; Bleeker, Verh. Bat, 
Gen,, xxv. Bong. and Hind. p. 1 42; Giinther, Catal., vii. p. 34; Day, Proc. Zool. 


nue” - 


Soc., 1569, p. $70. an 
? Cyprinus abramioides, Sykes, Trans. Zool. Soc, ii, p. 353, pl. 61, oo =e 


> * 


Hypselobarbus (Tambra) abramioides,* Bleeker, Pro. Cyp. p- 275. mee 


Botchee, Telugu: Catla, Bengal. Hind. and Pun). : Barkur, Ooriah : 
Nga-thaing, Burmese : Tambra ? Tlind, in Bombay : Enew, Hind, — ¥y 


in N. W. Provinces. 
B. Il. D =, P.21, V.9, A 3/5, ©. 19, L. 1. 40-43, L. tr. 


Vert. 17/18. 
Length of head 1/5, of base of dorsal 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of 


body 1/7, of the total length. 
Eyes. Diameter 1/6 of length of head: 2 diameters from end 
of snout: 3 diameters apart. A 
Body elevated. we 
Lower jaw longest, the posterior extremity of the upper Jaw 
extending to below the nostrils. In large specimens some fine 
pores on the snout. 


Teeth, pharyngeal, plough-shaped, 5, 3, , 3, 3. 
Fins. Dorsal arises rather in advance of the ventral, caudal 


deeply lunated. Some males have the fins elongated. 
Scales. From six to six and a half rows of scales between the 


lateral line and base of ventral fin. 





*= 
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Lateral line—complete to the centre of the base of the caudal fin. 

Colours. Greyish above, more silvery below. Fins dark coloured, 
sometimes black. The ‘colouration varies with the season and 
locality. 

Grows to six feet in length; is much esteemed as food when up 
to two feet long, but when larger becomes coarse. “ There is no 
species’ observes McClelland ‘‘of more importance than this in 
an economic point of view. Buchanan informs us, it is light and 
wholesome food; the head he remarks is peculiarly delicious: 
this [ can also answer for, and am at a loss to know why it should 
have been so long overlooked by our epicures.”’ 

#fab. Windustin and the Punjab, extending westwards to the 
Kistna and eastwards to the Peru river. 

It-resides in brackish or fresh water, and is found within tidal 
influence, ‘* but it lives and attains a great size in tanks and ponds 
quite unconnected with tides and currents, so that itis capable of 
being introduced wherever there is fresh water.’ (McClelland. ) 
“It is a very strong active animal and often leaps over the seine of 
the fishermen, on which account when fishing for the Caéla, they 
usually follow the netin canoes, and make a noise by shouting 
and splashing with their paddles.’? (Ham. Buchanan.) It is said 
never to take a bait, but as it rises at natural flies, it could pro- 
bably be taken with attificial ones. 

At Coconada exists a moderately sized tank of fresh water fed 
from the irrigation canal ; this had not been netted for three years ; 
at one haul 27 large fishes of this species were captured yarying 
in size from 5 to 9 lb, each, and these were irrespective of a very 
large quantity of syaller fishes and younger ones of this sort. 
There is perhaps no carp more adapted for introducing into the 
Cauvery, as it could easily be sent from Masulipatam by steamer 
to Madras and from thence by rail to the railway station on the 
Madras side of Trichinopoly, and there turned direct into the 
Cauvery river. Itis largely employed for stocking tanks, as at 
two years old it grows to about 10 lb. in weight. | | 


a . 
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Genus. Mowa, Heckel. PL. xxi, fig) 3. 

Thynnichthys, pt., Bleeker. a 
Amblypharyngodon, pt., Bleeker. i 
Brachygramma, pt. Day. | 

Pseudobranchia present. Abdomer®rounded, ITead compressed ; in- | . 
teguments over snout thin: upper lip absent: only a short labial fold on a 
the side of the mandible, Mouth rather wide, antero-lateral, with the = 
lower jaw somewhat prominent. No barbels, Gill rakers very short or 
absent. Eyes in the middle of the depth of the head, and without any 4 
adipose membrane. Pharyngeal teeth molar-form, elose together, 5, $5 





or 4, 2 or 3/2 or 3, 4 or 3, 5: or 5 or 3, Zor 3 or 4, 2 or 1/1 br 2, 4 : 
or 3 or 2, 3or 5. Dorsal fin short. without osseous ray, commencing a 
nearly opposite the ventrals: anal short. Scales small. Lateral line 
complete, running to the centre of the base of the eaudal fin, ( Thynnich- ‘ 
thys Bleeker) ; or ineomplete (Amblypharyngodon, Bleeker). Intestinal - 
tract narrow, and with numerous convolutions. j 

= 

( 





Geographical distribution. Throughout the continent of India, 
Burma and East Indian Archipelago. 


Synopsis of species. 


A. Lateral line, complete. (Thynnichthys.) 3 
1. Mola harengula, D. 3/9. A 3/5. L. vr, 120. L. tr. 22/25. Kistna and ‘ 
Godavery. . . 


B. Lateral line incomplete, (Amblypharyngodon ) 
2, Mola Buchanani, D. 2/8, A. 2/5. L. 1. 55-75. Dorsal arisea opposite inner 
ventral ray. Orissa through Bengal to Burma, 
$. Mola melettinus, D. 2/8. A. 2/5. L. 150-57. Dorsal arises behind the 
ventrals, Southern India, 
4. Mola Atkinsonii, D. 3/5. A. 2/5. L. 1,55. Body deep, nearly 1/3 of the 
total length. Burma. rag 


A. Lateral line complete, ( Thynnichthys.) 

1. Mona (Zhynnichthys) HARENGULA, pl. xxi, fig. 3. 
Leuciscus harengula, Cuy, and Val., xvii, p, 303, pl. 500, 
Kala-tala and Ahku-chappah, Tel, = 
B. II. D. 3/9, P. 19, V. 9, A. 3/5, C, 19, L. x. 120, J. tr, 22/25. 
Length of head 1/4: of caudal l/s: height of body 1/4 y of - 

dorsal fin 1/5 of the total length. ; 
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Eyes. Diameter 1/3 of length of head: 1} diameters from end 
of snout: 14 diameters apart. a 

A small tubercle above symphysis of the lower jaw. 

Teeth pharyngeal,—4, 4, 3/3, 4, 4, the crowns somewhat resem- 
bling the inferior surface of a grain of wheat. 

Fins. Dorsal commences above the ventral and slightly nearer 
the snout than the base of the caudal, which latter is forked and 
its lower lobe the longest. 

Scales. Seventeen rows between the lateral line and the base 
of the ventral fin. 

Coldurs. Silvery, head purplish. 

Hab. Godavery and Kistna rivers, where it attains above a 
foot in length ; it also breeds in tanks. 


B. Lateral line incomplete. (Amblypharyngodon.) 


2. Mora (Amblypharyngodon) BucHanant. 


Cyprinus mola, Ham. Buch,, pp. 334, 392, pl, 38, f. 92 ;* Cuv. and Val., xvi, 
p. 440. 

Leuciscus mola, McClelland, Ind. Cypr., pp. 293, 407; Bleeker, Verh, Bat. 
Gen, Beng. en Hind., p. 149. 

Leuciscus pollucidus, McClelland, |. c. pp. 293, 408. 

Mola Buchanani, Blyth, J. A. S. of Beng. 1860, p. 164. 

Leouciscus microlepis, Blegker, Verh. Bat. Gen., xxv, Beng. en Hind, p. 141. 

Rhodeus macrocephatus ? Jerdon, M. J. L. &. 8. 1849, p. 324, 

Amblypharyngodon mola, Bleeker, Prod. Cyp. p. 409; Giinther, Catal. vii, 


p. 202. 
Amblypharyngodon microlepis, Bleeker, l. c. p. 409. 
Amblypharyngodon pellucidus, pt. Ginther, |. oc. p. 202. ‘ 


Talla-maya, Tel. : Morara, Ooriah: Moah, Assam: Mukni, Punj. : 


a ett and Nya-zen-zap, Burmese. 


=e 


~B. I: D. 2/8, P. 15 V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19, L. 1, 55-75, 


L. tr. 25/28. 
Length of head from 1/4 to 2/9 : height of body from 1/4 to 1/5 

of the total length; but the relative proportions vary much in 
different localities. % 
Fins. The origin of the dorsal arises in a line with she cane 
ventral ray. /* 3 * 
Scales, ‘The numbers are subject to a wide variation. Aa 















» 


















© 
od 1871.) 
| Colours. A silvery band along the middle of ene 
| Hab. Orissa, Bengal, INSU, Provinces, Panic, 





Bl ba za ~— above 4 inch®s in a 


3. aes (Amblypharyngodon) scxtibrrirem: x 


_ Leuciscus melettinus, Cuv. and Val, XVIT, p. 304, pl. SOL. 
? »  sandkhol and chitul, Sykes, T. Z. 8. ii, p. 363. ~— 
Rhodeus Indicus, Jerdon M, J. L, and 8., 1849, p. 324. 
Brachygramma Jerdoni, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc, 1865, p. ‘304. | 
Amblypharyngodon Jerdoni, Day, Fishes of Malabar, p, 217, pl. 17, cle 


re melettinus, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 202. Pe, 
Wumboo, Mal.; Oolaree, Tam. ; Kali-korafi, Hind.; Paraga, Ci an. . 
Muckni, Pun. ns | i; 


SP. 165, V. 9, A —, ©. 19, L. 1. 50-57. 





. B.UL D-= 


Length of sor 1/5: of lie 1/5: height of body. VA ! 
the total length. ee 
Fins. The origin of the dorsal is behind the root of thes vel nt tral 

Colour, <A silvery band along the side. my os oe 
Hab. Southern India and the Western coast, rarely reaching 
4 inches in length. eet 
r 


e 
Fe 4, Mota (Amblypharyngodon) ATEINSONII. 
le Mola “Allcinsonii, Blyth, J, A. S. of Beng., 1861, p. 164. 
peg Nga -pon-ma Burmese. » 
he _B. Til, D. 3/5, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, ©. 19, Le 1. 55, Te tr. LL, 


Benkih. of head 1/4: of caudal 1/5: height of body nearly 1/3 of 
the total length. : 
- ‘Eyes. 1 diameter from end of snout 
Fins. Dorsal commences midway between the anterior margin” 
Be of the orbit and the base of the caudal fin. =. ce 
Lateral line—ceases after 19 scales, there are six rows between ‘ 
and the dase of the ventral fin. ot 
_ Hab. | Burma. This is the deepest and largest of the species of | an 
this genus s which have an incomplete | lateral line. It is frequently 
gape 6 inches in length. — Ret 2 













, ? a7 


a _. 0 barbelsis useful aml apparently correct, for the occasional Ra Si: oy) Ep 
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Genus.—Barnvs, Cuv. and Ful. sa nag — 4-6, 


” Puntius, pt. Ham, Buch, 
Labeobarbus, Pavia Madar: pt. Riipp. ; ° 
Systomus, pt. McClell. | me 
Capotta, sp. Cuv. and Val. | 
Pseudobarbus, Bielz. 
Luciobarbus, Heckel. ae 
Chetlobarbus, sp. Smuth, re, 
Balantiocheiius, Hemibarbus, Cyclochetlichthys, Siaja, Anematich- 
thys, ITypselobarbus, Gonoproktopterus, Gnathapogon, Hampata, sp, = 
Bleeker. Pen tae 
Enteromius, sp. Cope. ie ey 
* Mouth arched, jaws closely invested by the lips whiok™ may have laxity wD 
thery lobes, but no inner fold er horny covering. Barbels four (Barbodes, fi 
Bleeker.): or two (Capotta, Cuv. and Val.): or none (Puntius, ie 


iH. Buch.). Eyes without adipose lids. Pharyngeal tecth 5 or 4,3 0r4,2 — 2 
or 3/2 or 3, 3or 4, 4 or 5. Dorsal fin rather short, its last undivided 3 
ray being cither ossified and serrated or entire, or articulated and not 
osseous; it commences nearly opposite the root ofthe ventrals : anal — ae 
rather short, in some species its second ray ossified. Scales large, of — 2 


moderate or sinall size: anal scales not enlarged. Lateral line complete, 
or incomplete, when the former continued to opposite the centre of the 2 
base of the caudal fin. | . : 

This most extensive genus has been subdivided by various — botae 
authors into numerous genera and sub-genera, but, passing gradually : Ss 
one into another, they have in the majority of instances failed to be — 
permanently accepted. The three sub-genera of those with 4, 2, or: 








mmpecnioe of one or more :0f: these appendages 3 in fish which a Gre 60 Ox-" x 


"reason Why such natural subdivisions should be excluded from re ie 


; iat systems. It is likewise remarkable that nearly ere 


all forming the sub-genus Parbodes, provided they are 80 DOYS 
- coloured, and either have or are deficient in the lateral lotch, = 





size as 90 Ib. and upwards, these are more residents In rivers @ 


rs ee 





most, if not all, Indian and Burmese rivers and tanks, the 

















especially when residing in mountain streams, have av 

tion. The species of the sub-genus Puntius” are oiera 
whilst a few are brilliantly coloured. Amongst these oat 
most natural subdivision appears to be into those with | he las 
undivided dorsal ray osseous and serrated or smooth, or. ase th 
in which the bony element is absent: whilst even further 
divisions, are easily made, if desired, into whether the fin rays a 
elongated, and the lateral line is complete or incomplete. te Pr 


Geographical distribution. Representatives of this genus exist ix nm 
species being generally termed Mahseers. Some attain an enort 


the bases of hills or large rapids, but a few have even a mor 
extended range. In an economic point of view, this genus 
very valuable as food, whilst owing to the extensive range 
some, it appears, that considerable variations occur which have 
been defined as separate species. 


2 | 





Syxorsis or Spectres, 
A. With four barbels, (Barbodes.) 
a. Last undivided dorsal ray, osseous and serrated, 


1. Parbus chagunio, D. 3/8. A. 3/5. L. 1. 44-47. Pores on snout and hoad. ; 


Colours uniform. Orissa, Bengal and Behar. es _ 


2.°% Barbus clavatus, D. 11. A. 8. L, 1. 42. Pores on snout, Colours uniform, 
Sikkim. 

8. Barbus imniaculatus, D,. 3/8. A. 3/5. L. lL 32-33. No pores on antiale 
Colours uniform, Bengal, Assam, Sikkim, N. W. Provinces, 2 





4& Barbus sarana, D. “—. A. 3/5. L. 1. 29-31. Colours uniform. Oandal _ 


stained in Burma. fae Ceylon and Burma, : 
5, Barbus pinnauratus, D. 3/8. A, 2/6. L. 1. 27-29, A black lateral blotch, 
fins orange, Indus, Bombay, Kurncol, Malabar. bs. 
— B. Barbus plevrotenia, D, 3/8. A. 2/6. L. 1. 28. A black band from eye to os 7 


Tey, Barbus GORIOSOING,: D, s/f. A, 2/5, L. 1. 24. Serrated dorsal ray weak: Za 


yy 
ay: 


a 










ee. o “es, 
an oF. a 
A - | . . , - | ns ? | | >, 
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.* 
b. Last undivided dorsal ray, osseous and entive. — 
* 10. Barbus dubius, D. 4/9. A, 2/5. L. 1.42. No pores on aie 5 rows 





. of scales between 1. 1. and bose of ventral fix. Dorsal apine se | Madras. noe lea 
” ll. Barbus Mysorensis, D. 4/9. A. es — L. 1, 40, Dorsal epine strong, ¢" rowa * ~ 
be ef scales, between 1.1. and base of ventral fin. Jf uvsore, Madras, and Western ‘ 
127" coast, = _ or &* * 
12. Bart : — ; be 
1 - Barbus Carnaticus, D. 4/8. A. . L. 1. 30-32. Dorsal spine strong. 








2} rows of scales between 1.1 and base of ventral fin. Madras and Torte eeae 


13. Harbus Jerdoni, D. 3/9. A. 3/5. L. 1. 28. Dorsal spine weak, 4 rows of 
scales between 1. 1, and base of ventral fin. Canara, 


3—+ 2 





¢ 


14. Barbus hexzastichus, D. ar Ba A. L. 1, 25-27. Dorsal spine strong. a, 
2} rows of scales between l,l. and base of ventral fin. Himalayas, Cashmere, | 





Sikkiin,. 
45. Barbus mosal, D. —. A. = L, 1. 25-27. Dorsal spiue strong, no lobed 
‘lips, 24 rows of scales aoe. 1. : and base of ventral fin, Hilly one of 
India, : 
16. Barbus tor, D. 3/9. A. 2/5. L. 1, 23-27. Dorsal spine strong, Upper 
jaw longest, lips lobed. 2) rows of senles between], L and base of ventral fin. 


: ~, Y 
Rapids throughout India, a SS ie 

















17. Barbus sophore, D. 3/9. A. 2/5. L. 1. 25. Dorsal spine weak, 22 rows Pa 
of scales between 1. 1. and base of yentral fin, Penyal. a 
18. Barbus innominatus, D. 3/9. A. 2/5. L. 1.24. Dorsal spine weak, 300 
. rows of Scales between }. 1 and base of ventral fin. Ceylon, = A 
f “19. Barbus Neilti, D. 4/9. A. 3/5. L. 1. 24-26. Dorsal spine weak, 4h rows, 2. - 
e- of scalea between |. |. and base of ventral fin. Kurnool in Madras, ak 7 Pee | 
20. Barbus compressus, D. 3/9. A. 3/5. L. 1.22. Dorsal spine weak. 3h ee 
rows of scales between 1.1. and base of ventral fin. Cashmere? ~ ~~ a. ; 


21. Barbus micropogon, D, 2/8. A. 3/5. L. 1. 38. Dorsal spine: weak, 2) 
me rows of scales between 1... see ae of ventral fin. Assam ? ’ 4 


© 22, Barbus chilinoides, D, ao =e 2/6. lL. 1. 32-35. Dorsal spine strong. | 
ir. 8 ‘rows of scales bot ween 1, |. and base of ventral fin. Ganges and Himalyas. ¥ 
Hoe 23. Barbus Stracheyi, D. 2/9. A. 2/5. L. 1. 23. Dorsal spine strong. 2} rows. << 
-, _ fe acales between |. L and base of ventral fin. Tenasserim ae Buria, Fi emcytes 










c. No osseous dorsal ray. Ps | 
a. * eT «ae OY 


84 Epcseezsralier, D4 A. 3/6. L. 1. 30. 4 rows ine bw won 
1. 1. and base of ventral fins, apper half of body, eur Solansatied in Le eas 
25.8 Barbu Lavinstiartty D. Bi. Ac BEM, 1's. See -), it a 





— 


4 
- . 


—_ . : a 5 r - e - 
_ a . . 4 4 - * ol » oe | “‘ . wd " 
on: an oe i a ll WwW a 


i = 




















eae ae i 


26, Y ia Minsuke ah ike 
lL, 1. and base of ventral fin. Akyah, 

27. Barbus Blythii, D.3/9. A, 3/5. L. 1. 222 2) rows of sc 
L 1. and base of ventral fin, Tenasserim. 

"28. Barbus mclanampysz, D. 3/8, A. 2/5 b, 1,20, 2 rows of 
1. 1. and base of ventral, fin. Red with three vertical black t 
along Western Ghauts. 


B. With two barbele (Capoeta). 


a. With osseous serrated dorsal ray. | 
29. Barbus hampal. D. 4/8, A. 2/6, L. 1, 26, 3} rows of scales between LL 
and base of ventral. Tavoy. Me 


6. Osseous dorsal ray, entire. 
| 30. Barbus dorsalis, D. —*. A. 3/5, L. 1. 24. Dorsal ray moderately at i: 
2} rows of scales between 1.1. and base of ventral fin. Madras and Cajon 
pe | 31. Barbus chola. D, 3/8. A. 2/5, L. 1. 26. Dorsal ray moderately « 
""S B'to ows of scales between lateral line and base of ventral fin. India 

| Burma. 
Ee 188, Barbus amphibius. D. ——. A. 2/5. L. 1:28. Dorsal ray feeble, 2 ra 


: ~ scales botween |, |. and base of ecntral fin. Western coast of India, 

- 83. Barbus parrah. D. 3/8 A. 3/6 L. 1. 25.. Dorsal ray moderately s 
® ak -Bouthern India. 
"+ | 84 Barbus titius. D. 3/8. L. 1. 25, complete, Two black spots. 
nl N. W. Provinces. 
|—6BB. Barbus thermalis. D. 3/8. A. 3/5. L. 1. 25. incomplete, 
| “siodcrately strong, 3} rows of scales between |. 1 and base of ventral fin, My- 


| 6a Ceylon, Cachar. . 
a 86. Barbus lepidus, D, 3/8 A. 2/6 L. 1. 21. Dorsal ray feeble, the “oa 


: _ may elongate, 2 rows of scales between |. L and base of ventral fin, Southern 
India cand Coylon: + 





“=z 






















c. Vo osseous dorsal ray. 


37. Barbus kolus, D. =. A. 8/5. L. |. 40—42 ; 4 rows of scales. between 1.1. 


and base of ventral fin. Deecan, also Kistna river. 
is bee bus curmuca, D, 3/8. A. 3/5, L. 1. 42. L, tr. 18. Southern India. — | 


~ 
tii 


om Le Dat Pbontcmii, D. = 3 A. 3/5..1. 1. 28, 2 rows of scales: between it 


ry 42 


aaa ad ventral fiu, Body SrA coil banded. Hill ranges of Travancore, — 

a a Barbus arulius, D, 3/8. A. 2/5. L. 1. 23, L. 1. concave, mp" erti 

ginded. Western Ghauts. « 
, Barbus Pucket D. 2/7. A. 3/5. L. L 24. Alysore, | 








a 





‘* 
<4 
ef 










tween it and ventral fin. A black spot on side over anil fin. 


‘Tobe witha black extremity, Bfalatar coast and —s 
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CG Without barbels (Puntius). | a 2,3 
With osseous serrated dorsal ray. : 


42. Barbus apogon. D. 4/8. L. 1. 36, complete; 4 to 44 rows of scnlos a 
between L. |. and ventral fin. Each scale with a dark base. Burma. as 


43. Barbus ambassis. D. 3/8. L. 1. 36, incomplete, 6 rows of scales between : 
itand ventral fin. Uniform. Continent of India, 


| 44. Barbus conchonius. D. 3/8. L. 1. 26, incomplete, 4} rows of scales be- 


Bengal and 

Behar. | 

45. _ Barbus gelius, D. 3/8. L. 1. 25, incomplete, black band oven . 
black spot across the bases of the first 6 dorsal rays, and another over base of 
anal. Orissa and Bengal. 

46. Barbus ticto, D. 3/8. L. 1. 23, incomplete. Two black spots, one at 
commencement of lateral line, another at the side of the tail. Throughout 
India, except Malabar coast, 


47. Barbus punctatus, D. 3/8, L. 1. 23, complete. Two black spots, one - 


below the commencement of lateral line, the other near its termination® Mala- 
bar coust, 


48. Barbus phutunio, D. nt L. 1. 20—23, incomplete. Four vertical 33 
black bands on a brown body, and a dark one down the centre of the dorsal fin, Scns 
Bengal, Orissa and Ceylon. aur 
49. Barbus nigrofasciatus, D. 3/8. L, 1. 20, complete, Three vertical flack» /- 
bands on body. Southern Ceylon. =: i 

50. Barbus guganio, D. 2/8. L. 1. incomplete. Bengal and Assam.. ae 

51! Barbus Stolicskanus, D. 2/8. L. 1, 26, complete. Two black marks on oat 
lateral line, Eastern Burma, “3 ile a <a 


52. Barbus pyrrhopterus, D. 2/7. L, 1. 22-24, complete. A dark: vee foe 
a mapa end of the lateral line. pot x = 


b. Osseous dorsal ray, entire. : 
Barbus stigma, D. 3/8. L. L 25, complete. A dark} 









«BS. 


‘posterior extremity of the lateral line, another across the base of F 
_ dorsal rays. Throughout India and Burma, 

64, Barbus chrysopterus, D. 3/8, L. 1. 
Ne Indio 


23, complete. 


Pine 7 


ibe we of each dorsal ray, funiiaatios ‘Prauoe: vee a nl 
_ Barbus filamentosus, D. 3/8. L. 1. 21, complete, B wched dors 
Jongated. A black mark near posterior end of lateral 7 













neeie « end of one lateral line. Bergeke = 


xvi, p- 171 ; Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 96. 


L. tr. 11/11. 


“ orbit usually covered with numerous pores. Barbels slightly — 
longer shen the orbit. Mouth somewhat inferior but directed 





57. Barbus terio, D. 3/8. L, 1. 21, incomplete. A Black m r — 

the anal fin, sometimes continued by a band to the caudal, a ae 

one under posterior end of doraal, Orissa and Bengal, 
58.* Barbus Duvaucelit, D, 2/8. L. 1. 27, complete. A black s 







Je i. 


ss 


+> ¥ 














c. Without saa dorsal ray. e 


Mes 
“& 
> 


o hak. Os « 
60. Barbus Punjaubensis, D. 3/8. L, 1. 43, incomplete. A silvery bs — ‘ 
the side, a black spot at base of caudal, and two firat dorsal wer de bless Lore 
in the Punjdb, . 


61. Barbus cosuatis, D. 3/8. L. 1. 22, incomplete, Uniform, a dark spat a oss 
the middle of the anterior anal rhys, Bengal, eee i 
62.* Barbus presbyter, D, 11. A. 7. L.1. 26. Uniform. Bombay: 
63. Barbus puntio, D. 3/8. L.1. 23, incomplete. A black band. niga “<y 
free portion of the tail. Bengal end Burma, aed ~ 





° A. With four barbels, (Barbodes). 
a. Last undivided dorsal ray, osseous and serrated. -a . 


1. Banrnvus /Parbodes) cHacuntio. 
Cyprinus chagunio, Ham, Buch,, Fishes of Ganges, pp. 295, 387. 
Rolita chagunio,*® Cuv. and Val., xvi, p. 257. 
Barbus chagunio, McClelland, Ind, Cyp., pp. 272, 341; Day, Proc, Zool, Bob. 


1869, p. 373. ; 
spilopholis, McClell., 1. c., pp. 272, 341, pl 39, f. 4; *Cuv. and Val, gt? 


, WF 
aires \ me): 


- 
ae 
? 42 . a 
. 





Fy 


€ 4 4 


‘ 
B 


“f Beavant, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 96. 


|  Jerruah, Beng. Chaguni, Behar. jal 
B. It, D. 3/. P. 15. V.9. A. 3/5. 0. 19. L. L 44-47 


Ny! 


Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 2/9 of the © 
total length. - a4 
Eyes. Diameter 1/4 of length of head, 14 diameters from end 
of snout, 14 diameters apart. 4y 


‘Suborbital region, cheeks and anterior superior margin of the 


* aa 


’ 
le Ge ot, 





~~, ~—a =“. —_—-” ~ ~ EEE lume aC  —_" 4 
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Fins. Dorsal commences midway between the end of the snout 
and the base of the caudal-fin, its last undivided ray is osseous, : 
strong, with coarse teeth : the last few anal rays sometimes elon- 
gated, (2?. spilopholis/. 

Lateral line,—complete, with from five and a half to six and 
a half rows of scales between it and the base of the ventral fin. 

Colours. Uniform. silvery, with a pinkish tinge, the scales 
towards the back sometimes being darkest at their bases. 

McClelland considered Barbus chagunio and B. spilopholis merely 
as varieties of the same species, slightly differing in colour 
and aiso in the elongation of some of the last anal rays, and 
having seen specimens of the latter’ and many of the former, 
I certainly think him to be correct. I have taken both also at - 

ffab. From Orissa throughout Bengal, Behar and North-West 
Provinces to the Punjab, but apparently not extending into Madras 
or Burma. It attains a foot and a half in length, 

; Hamilton Buchanan has left amongst his drawings an excellent 
representation of this fish. 


. 2. *Barsus (Barbodes) cLAVATUS. al 


McClelland, Cale. Journ. Nat. hiat. 1845, p. 280, pl. 21, f£, 2; *Giinthor, 
Catal. vii. p. 97. 


Brasiw. 11. A. 8, L. 1. 42. 
Height of body more than the length of the head, and contained 

4/15 in the total length without the caudal fin. | 

_ Eyes. Midway batween snout and opercle. ) a: 
| Snout covered with small thorny tubercles. Barbels well de- 
veloped, and equal in length. ae = 
Fins. Osseous dorsal ray, strong, serrated, and as high as tho fs 

_ body, none of the anal rays prolonged. “ pleat 
Seales. Eleven and a half rows between the base of the y 
















P 


+ +e ae 
Colours. Uniform silvery. eo 
7 ab be | Sikkim Perhaps a varoty of tho laut ape 433 


ME 

















1871.) ¥; bigs deo Indian ¢ 


3. Bansus (Barbodes) twMACULATUS. 


Systomus immaculatus, McClell., Ind. Cyp., pp. 284, 380, pl. 44, f i 
> chrysosomus, McClell., 1. c. pp. 284, *Cuv, and Val. xvi, p. 409. 
Cyprinus M’ Clellandi, Cuv. and Val., xvi, p. 390. ‘ 
Barbus Duvaucelii, Cay, and Val., xvi p. 167. Ak ” 
immaculatus, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 113. . . 


* 


B. Ill. D. 3/8. P. 15. V. 9. A. 3/5. C. 19. L. 1. 32-33. L, te. Sie 

Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 3/10 of 6. 
total length. 

Eyes, Diameter 1/4 of length of head, 1 diameter from wae 
snout. ¢ ee | 

Profile of back elevated. Barbels short. es. 

Fins. Osseous dorsal ray of moderate strength, finely serrated ir 


Lor J a 





posteriorly and its stiff portion being two-thirds as long as the — <— 
‘head; the origin of the fin is midway between the endofthe 
snout and the base of the caudal. % 
Scales. Four rows between the lateral line and the base of he, “ide 
ventral. "eee 
Colours. Greenish above, becoming white beneath ; fins pale, e 
opercles tinged with red. = 


- 
« 


ad » 


Hab. Bengal, Assam, Sikkim and the N. W. Piovineee It is 
very closely allied to the B. sarana, H. B. McClelland appeared to~ 
consider it a variety, and he was probably correct, but more spedian 
mens are required for comparison. - 


4. Barsus (Parbodes) SARANA. 
Kunnamoo, kakoo and kadoon, Roszell, Fish. Vizag. ti, pp. 82, 83, pl. 204. 


Cyprinus serana, Ham. Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp. 307, 355. s 
Barbus sarana and deliciosus, McClell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 272, 340, 341, pl, 38, 23 
f.3; *Cuv. and Val. xvi, p. 172. | % 


= kakus, *Cuv, and Val., xvi, p. 153. 7 
x Varden iden, Cuv. and Val., xvi, p- 156, pl. 456; Bleeker, Verh, ay an 


Gen. Ned. Ind., xxv, p. 126; *Jordon, M. J. L. and S., 1849, p. 315. oi 
Ql gee ehrysopoma, Cuv. and Val, xvi, p. 165, pl. 466 ; Day, Fishes incre 
‘p. 208; Giinther Catal. vii, p. 113. ‘ 


subnasutus, Cuy, and Val., xvi, p. 154; *Jerdon M. J. L. and 8. q 
1889, p. 813. | 
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Barbus gibbosus, Cuv. and Val., xvi, p. 155 ; *Jerdon, M. J. L. and 8. 1849, 
p. 318, 
“ rubripinnis, Cuy. find Val, xvi, p. 194; Blecker, Nat. Tyd. Ned, Ind. 
ix, p. 193; Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 116. 
- orphoides, Cav, et Val., xvi, p. 193. 
» ° saramanclla, Bleeker, Verh. Bat. Gen, xxiii, Oost—Java, p. 16. 
Puntius (Barbodes) rubripinna, Bleeker, Prod. Cyp., p. 338, and Atl. Ich. 
Cyp. p. 100, t, 33, f. 3. 
Systomus chrysopoma, Jerdon, M, J. L. and 8. 1849, p. 314, 
Barbus sarana, Cuv. and Val,, xvi. p. 151; Jerdon, M. J. L. and 8. 1849, 
p. 312 ; Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 121; Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1569, p. 374. 
Bagbus caudimarginatus, Blyth, J. A. 8. of B. 1860, p. 157. 
Puntius chrysopoma, Bleeker, Cobit. et Cyprin, Ceylon, in Mem, Soc. Hart. 
1864, p. 15, t, 3, f. 1. 
i sorana, Stein,, Sitz, Ak. Wiss, Wien, lvi. 
Barbus spilurus, Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 114. 


Munduttee, Mal. ; Pungella, Tamil.; Giddi kaoli, Durhie and Potah, 


Hind. ; Gid-pakke, Cast : Kannaku, Tel. : ; Sarana, Ooriah and Beng. 


Jundoort, Punj.; Nya-khon-mah-gyee aud Nga-chong, Burmese. 
St 
5} 

Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 2/7 of the 
total length. 

Eyes. Diameter in the immature 2/7, in the adult 1/4 of the 
length of head, from 1 to 1} diameters from end of snout, 2 che: 
Meters apart. 

A considerable rise to the base of the dorsal fin: body com- 


B. Ill. D. =. P. 15. V. 9. A. = O“19.L. 1. 29—31. L. tr. 


pressed. Head moderately broad, with the interorbital space con- 


vex. Barbels about as long as the eye. 
Fins. Origin of dorsal nearly opposite ventrals, and midway 


between the end of snout and base of caudal; its last undivided 


ray osseous and serrated posteriorly, the strength of which varies 
with age and sex, its osseous portion is two-thirds as long as the 


head, but subject to slight variation either way. ; 
Scales. There are from three to three and a half rows pia aS 


_ the lateral line and the base of the ventral fin. 








Colours. These vary considerably ; in some, more es} cia 


_ when not in the breeding season, they are uniform with Or s th “ 
_ sout a lateral blotch on the side of tho tail generally it . iN 
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- immatute. Occasionally, more especially amongst the young an 
‘breeding fish, each scale has a darkish base, which in Burma | 
comes almost black, as are also the lateral margins of the c mu lal -/ a8 
fin: whilst some have a dark mark over the shoulder behind - he ar 
opercles., > euee 

In one female specimen at Trichinopoly I found about 410,745 
Cfss. , es 

Hab. This fish has a very extensive range, being found through- 
out India, Burma and Ceylon. In this extensive district, # and om 
subject to domestication, variations to a slight extent are pereepti- < 
ble, but not I think sufficient to form species, any more than ar 
the varieties of the gold carp. [But this is a matter of individual 
opinion, apparently not shared in by Bleeker or Dr. Gunther. How- ; 

ever I have personally examined at the British Museum x 
following specimens and the foregoing is the conclusion arrived a’ ts | 
The specimen of B&B, rubripinnis, C. V., received from Bleeker - “: 
identical with the variety termed 2. caudimarginatus, Blyth. The 
B. spilurus, Giinther, from Ceylon has the head a little cherpeedl 
than other specimens and the barbels a trifle longer.* I possess 
specimens from Malabar on the Western coast of India, to almost — 

7 the extreme limits of British Burma, and from the intermediatens 
districts, in all of which places this fish, which grows to upwards 

‘ of two feet in length, is highly sutngtad as food, and much 


Cy 
























~: 


employed for stocking tanks. 


5. Bansvus ( Barbodes) prynavuratus, 











? Barbus Polydori, Cuy. & Val, xvi, p. 170 :* Giinther, Catal., vii, p, 122. a: a 
Cyclocheilichthys pinnauratus, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1865, p. 300. . es 

|  Puntius pinnauratus, Day, Fish. Malabar, p. 209. pl.15, f 2. ; | 
- Barbus pinnauratus,* Giinther, Catal, vii, p. 114. oa 





»  Ausellis, Ginther, Catal., vii, p. 121. i. 
‘B. Il. D. 3/8. P. 17. V. 9. A. 2/6. C. 21. L. 1, 27-29. L, tr. 6/5. 
‘Length of head above 1/4, of caudal 1/4, height of body 1/3 < 
of the total length. s & 
_ Eyes. Diameter 1/4 of length of head, 1 diameter from end of | 
eee. ¥ “upwards of 1 diameter apart. , Se £ 
atieas Sheadicelc the fk frond. tank’ near Tectoor, pyres hen “ 
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Body compressed, dorsd profile elevated. Rostral barbels not 
so long as maxillary which nearly equal ono diameter of the. 
orbit. f ~s 

Fins. Dorsal commences midway between the end of the snout 
and the base of the caudal, its last undivided ray being osseous, 
strong, finely serrated posteriorly with its stiff portion as long 
as the head without the snout. « | ; 

Lateral line—complete. 

Seales. 34 rows between lateral line and base of ventral fin. 

Colour. Silvery with a dark spot on the 24th to 28th scales of 
the lateral line. Opercles and fins orange except the caudal which 
is stained darkish at its margin. 

ffaé. Indus, Kurnool, and Malabar. It appears to be a small 
species, the largest I have taken was 5 inches in length. 


6. Bansus (Barbodes) pPLevROTANTIA. : 


Puntius (Barbodes) plourotenia, Bleeker, Cobit. et Cypr. Ceylon,+in Nut. 
Verh. Holl, Maatsch. Harl. 1864, p. 13, t. 8, f. 2, 
Barbus pleurotenia, Giuther, Catal., vii, p. 120, 


B. IIL. D. 3/8. P. 14. V. 9. A. 3/5. 0. 19. Ls. 1. 28. L, tr. 6/44. : 

Length of head about 1/5 (4/21), of caudal 1/5, height of body : 
1/4, of dorsal fin 2/9 of the total length. 

Eyes. Diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1} diameters from end 
_ of snout, and slightly more apart. a ‘ 
Body compressed and elevated: upper jaw slightly the longest. 
iq Barbels somewhat longer than the orbit. 

Fins. Dorsal commences over the ventral, and midway bet ve 
the end of the snout“and the base of the caudal; its last u site 1 ‘i 
_ Yay is osseous, very strong, serrated posteriorly, and as long 
ee tena the upper margin of the fin concave ; -eaudal f 0} 
____ Lateral line—complete, 24 rows of scales betwiene 


v ¥ 
7 oe _ 
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, | : 

5 | 7. ™~ Banrsus (Barbdges) GONIOSOMA. = ED 
Puntins (Barbodes) goniosoma, Bleeker, Prod. Cyp., p. 349, and Atl. Toh, © 


_ P- 105, t. 3), f. 1. 
Barbus goniogsoma, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 124, : - 


B. III. D, 3/8. P. 15. V. 8. A. 2/5. C. 19. L. 1. 24. L. tr, 4R/4. 






3 





Length of head nearly 1/5, of caudal 2/11, height of body 
, ' mearly 1/3, of dorsal fin 1/5 of the total length. a 
Eyes. Diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1} diaméters from end 


of snout, and the same distance apart. 


strongly compressed. 
_Rostral barbels extend to below the middle of the eye; the 
maiillary ones to opposite the fosterior margin of the orbit. 
| Fins, Dorsal commences slightly posterior te the ventrals, and 
3 midway between the anterior margin of the orbit and the base of 


4 


Body rather elevated to the base of dorsal fin, whilst it is, 


3 


3 


# 


. 
= 


the caudal; its spine is osseous, strong, as long as the head without | | 


hy the snout, and finely serrated posteriorly in its whole extent; 

| the divided.rays are longer than the osseous ones, Caudal forked, 
. the lower lobe the longest. 

Lateral line. 24 to 34 rows between it and the base of this 
; ~ 

ventral fin. 

Colour. Silvery, fins orange. . 

_ Hab, Mergui to Sumatra. I have obtained specimens at the 


first place up to 6 inches in length. 


. re 8. * Barsus (Barbodes) nosErPrynrs. 


Barbus roseipinnis, Cuv. and Val. xvi, p. 169. 


B. Ill. D, 3/8. A. 2/5. C. 20. L, 1. 22. 


Dorsal profile elevated. 

Eyes large: four barbels. ™ 

Fins. Dorsal with its last ae gE ray osseous, of moneen 
length and serrated, 

Colour. Silvery: ventral, anal a caudal fins eke the 
lower border of the last tinged with black. 

Hab. Pondicherry, from whence M. Belanger brought speci- 


“mens 44 inches in length. It would be worth while re-examining 
5s 


= . 
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the typical specimons, should they still exist. I havo been at 
Pondicherry and collected 8 many species of fresh water fish as ‘ 
Iwas able, but could only find one Barbus (Barbodes), and that 

was sarana of which roseipinnis may possibly be a variety. 


9. * Barnus (Sarbodes) nopacryivs, 
Barbus rodactylus, McClell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 273; *Cuv. & Val. xvi, p. 173. 


Four barbels. 

Fins. Dorsal ray serrated, ten rays in the fin. 
- Colour. ‘ tapes Si and orange, except the dorsal and upper 
lobe of the caudal. 

flab. Lower Assam. Usual size about five inches in length. 


* 
. 
7 
* 


b. Last undivided ray, osseous and entire. 


10. Barnus (Barbodes) puxnrvs. 


Puntius (Darbodes) dubius, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1867, p. 291. . 
Barbus dubius, *Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 127. 
B, Il. D, 4/9. P. 17. V. 9. A. 2/5. L. 1. 42. L, tr. 9/7. 
Length of head nearly 1/5, of caudal a little above 1/4, height 
_ of body nearly 1/4 of the total length. 
Eyes. Diameter 2/7 of length of head, 14 diameters apart, and 
from end of snout. 
' Dorsal profile more convex than that of the abdomen. Barbels 
rather short, its two pairs being of about the same length and __ 
equal to half the diameter of the orbit. Snout somewhat elevated.  —— 
Fins.—Dorsal spine gsseous, smooth, and strong, it is nearly as | 
long as the head, commencing midway between the end of the 
snout and the base of the caudal. 
Lateral line—complete; five roWs of scales between it and the 
base of the ventral fins. 
Colour. Uniform silvery. 
flab. Bowany river at the foot of the Neilgherries, 
I have elsewhere expressed a doubt whether this may not 
eventually prove tobe ZB. Afysorensis, Jerdon, there AES, however we 
_ rather smaller scales in this species. | | 
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11. Bansvs (Barbodes) Mysonensts. 


Barbus gracilis, Jerdon, M, J. L, and S. 1849, p. 313, (not Schleg.) 
5 Afysorensis, Jordon, |. c, . 

Puntius gracilis, Day, Proc, Zodl. Soc. 1867, p, 290 ; 1870, p. 290. - 

Barbus controstris, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 127. 

Coatee candee, Tamil, 


B, Il. D. 4/9. P. 17. V. 9. A. 2 G, 19, L. L. 40. Le te. 7/7. sa 


Length of head 1/5, of “ait 1/5, height of body 2/7, of — ss . 
dorsal fin 2/7 of the total length. Sy 
Eyes: Diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1} diameters apart, and . 
from end of snout, ‘ 
Dorsal profile more convex than abdominal. 
» Snout conically pointed. Cleft of mouth extending scarcely half — 
the distance to below the anterior margin of the orbit ; upper jaw P 
slightly the longest. Rostral barbels extend to below the anterior 
third of the orbit, the maxillary ones to below its posterior margin. 

Teeth, pharyngeal—crooked, pointed, 4, 3, 2/2, 3, 4. 

Fins. Dorsal commences over the ventrals, its osseous ray is 
strong, smooth and somewhat compressed, its stiff portion a 
slightly longer than the head. Caudal deeply forked. 2 

Lateral line—complete, with a slight downward bend in the 
first portion of its course ; 3 rows of scales between it and the base 
of the ventral fin. 

Colours. Cheeks golden, body with a greenish tinge superiorly, 
becoming white below the lateral line, the base of each seale 
somewhat the darkest. 

Hfab. TJRivers around the base of the Neilgherries, and Wynaad 
range of hills. It attains a large size, same were introduced 
by me into the Ootacamund lake. - 


12. Bannvs (Barbodes) Cannaricus. 


Barbus Carnaticus, Jerdon, M. J. L. 8, 1849, p. 311; Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 128, 
Puntius (Barbodes) Carnaticus, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1867, p. 292, 


Pouaree candee, Saal candee, Shellee, Tamil., Giddi-kaoli, Hind, 
Gid-pakke, Can. 
B. Ill. D. 4/8, P. 15, V. 9, A. =, ©. 19, L.1, 30—32, L, tr, 5/5. 








* 
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Length of head 2/11, of caudal 1/6, height of body rathor more 
than 1/4, of dorsal 1/7 of the total length. 

Eyes. Diameter 1/4 of length of head ; ; 1} diameters from end 
of snout. 

Body oblong and compressed. Dorsal profile more convex than 
the abdominal. Cleft of mouth extending to nearly below the anterior 
margin of the orbit. In adults the summit of the head is rugose, 
with a slight depression aé@ross the snout. Rostral barbels thin, 
they reach to the anterior margin of the orbit, the maxillary are 
shorter and thicker. , F 

Teeth, pharyngeal— pointed and uncinate, 5, 3, 2/2, 3, 5. 

Fins. Dorsal nearly square, commencing midway between the 
snout and the base of the caudal fin; osseous ray broad, strong, 
its stiff portion being as long as the head without the snout. 
Anal when laid flat reaches as far as the base of the caudal which 
last is deeply forked. 

Lateral line—complete, first slightly descending ; 23 rows of 
scales between it and the base of the ventral fins. 

Colours. Brownish, dashed with green along the back, silvery 
white abdomen. Fins greyish. Eyes golden. 

Hab. Rivers along the bases of the Neilgherries and Wynaad 
range of Hills. It grows to 25 lb. in weight. Some haye been 
introduced by me into the lake at Ootacamund. 


13. Barsvus (Barbodes) Jerpont. ~ 
Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1870, p. 372. 
B. Ill. D. 3/9, P. 15, V. 9, A. 3/5, C. 19, L. 1. 28, L. tr. 6/4. 
Length of head 1/6, of caudal 1/4, height of body 1/4 of the 


total length. 


Eyes, Diameter 1/3 of length of head; 1 diameter from end 


of snout. 


A considerable rise to the commencement of the dorsal fin ; beay 


compressed. 
The maxilla extends to below the anterior margin of the ‘orbit 


Barbels thin, the maxillary being as long as. be oxbit,;; the sees 
slightly shorter. eee 





‘Fins. Last undivided dorsal ray osseous but weal aa aot 


« 
ge 
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enlarged, its stiff portion being as long as the head wine 
snout : the fin commences midway between the snout and theh 
of the caudal which last is forked. ® iene | “ it 
Lateral line—complete, 4 rows of scales between it a the ® 
base of the ventrals. uke 
Colours, Silvery, fins tipped with black. jel 4 5 
Hab. Rivers in Canara below the Ghats. H. E, Thomaeirs 
Esq., gave me one specimen. . ph ae = , 
14, Banrsvus (Barbodes) wexasricuvs. Ey, * 4 : 
Barbus henastichus, McClelland, Ind. Cyp, pp. 269, 333, pl. 89, f.2; Gqnther, 
Catal vii, p. 129. a 
Barbus hexagonolepis, McClell., 1 c, pp. 270, 336, pl. 41,f.3. = . i 




















— 








B. 1. D.2 FP AV. 9, Aga O.19,Te1 26-27, Es tee ast Ne) 
Length of Rie 1/6, of caudal 1/5, height of body 2/9 of tho 
total length. + 


Eyes. Diameter 1/5 of length of head; 14 diameters Prange 4 
of snout; 2 diameters apart. Ase. 

aera bite) space slightly convex; opercle higher than wide. — io 
Lips moderately thick, the lower one without a lobe, but having a > 
shallow and continuous transverse fold. Mouth rather inferior, 
directed anteriorly; the upper jaw slightly the longest. Some — 
pores on the cheeks. | 

Fins. Dorsal fin with its osseous ray, strong, smooth, and as 
long as the head without the snout; it commences somewhat 
nearer the snout than the base of the caudal, the latter being — 
deeply forked, with the lower lobe the longest. 

Lateral line—complete, 2} rows of scales between it and the 


base of the ventral fin. 


Colours—uniform silvery. ~* ; - 
Habitat. Rivers around Himalayas, Cashmore, Sikkim and 
Assam. Growing t to 24 feet in length. ) 


15. Barnvs ( Barbodes) MOBAL. 


Cyprinus mosal, and putitova ? Ham. Bach., Fish,"Gang. pp. 303, 306, 988 ; 
Gray and Hard, Ind.Zool, ; McClelland, Ind. Cyp. pp. 271, 303, 337, 388, pl. xti, 
Sense ens Vel ety W197 Jordon M. J. L. and 8, 1849, p. 311, : 


— ER. 


i>, —_ cee ¥ > = 4 
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Barbus megalepis, MoClelland., Ind. Cyp. pp. 271, 337. 
= mussilah ? Sykes, Trans. Zool. Soc. ii, pp. 356. 
4 Malaboricus et tristls, Jerdon, M, J. L. and 8. 1849, p. 812, 
os nutcrocephalus, MoClell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 270, 335, pl. 65, f. 2; *"Cuv. and 
Val, xvi, p. 201; *Giinther, Cat. vii, p. 131; Day, Proo. Z. 8. 1869, p. 556. 
Barbus mosal, *Cuy, and Val. xvi, p. 200; Day, Proc. Z. 8. May, 1870, p. 372. 


Burapatra, Assam. 
B. III. D. —, P. 19, V. 9, A. =, 0. 19, L. 1, 26-27, L. tr, 


Tonsil of head 2/9, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/5 of the 
. total length. 

Eyes. Diameter 1/4 of length of head; nearly one diameter 
from end of snout, and apart. 

Snout rounded and not compressed; jaws of equal length @® 
mouth not deeply cleft ; no lobed cartilaginous lips. Four barbels. 

Fins. <As in JB. tor. 

Lateral line—complete, 2 to 24 rows of scales betwen it and 

‘the base of the ventral fins. 

Colours. Uniform silvery. 

Habitat. Mountain streams or those which are rocky and not 
far distant from high lands. It occurs in Canara and generally 
throughout India in the localities specified. It attains 3 feet and 
more in length. 


16. Barbus (Bartbodes) tor, pl. xxi, 5-6. 
. ~ 

Cyprinus tor, Ham. Buch., Fishes of Ganges, pp. 305, 388. 

Barbus (Labcobarbus) Hamiltoniit, Gray and Hardwicke, Ind. Zool, pl. dis ias 
M, J. L. and 8, 1849, p. 311. : 

Barbus progencius, Mc@lell,, Ind, Cyp. pp. 270, 334, pl, 56, f. 3; *Cuv. ae 
Val. xvi, p. 208. ’ 

? Labeobarbus macrolepis, Heckel, Fish, Kashmir, p. 60, t. 10, f, 2, *Cuv, and ’ 


Val. xvi, p. 209, : 





= »  ngiepinis, ‘anther, Oatal. vii, p. 198.” 


Labcobarbus tor, Bleecker, Cobit et Cyp. Coylon in Nat. Verh. Holl, Mant. — 
‘Haar, 1864, p. 10, f. 2. Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1867, p. 290; nD: 2 Ps eu 
Barbus khudree, Sykes, T. Z. 8. ii, p. 57. “ 
| Barbus tor, “Cav. and Val. xvi, p. 199. 

_ Barbus (Barbodes) tor, Day, |. o. 1869, pp. 270, 334, 

=»  mosol, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 130. 

»  macrolepis, *Giinther, Catal. vii, p 131. 


a 
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Poo-meen-candeo, Tamil. ; Naharm Hind.; Kukkiah, Punjab. 
B. IT. D. 3/9, P. 18, V. 9, A. 2/5, GC. 19, L. 1 23-27, L. tr. 4/4. 

Vert. 20/21. " St Se 
Length of head 2/9, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/5 of the : 

total length. . ey 
Eyes. Diameter 1/4 of length of head; about 1 diameter from =a 

end of snout, and rather less apart, , oS 
Snout pointed and compressed, the lower jaw being the shortest ; 

mouth somewfat deeply cleft, whilst thick cartilaginous lips . 

generally exist in both jaws forming a lobe above and below,* : 

the summit of the head being nearly flat. These lobes may be 
larger or smaller, but only designating varieties not distinct species ; 
and the same I consider with regard to the relative length of the 

Mrsal spine (B. longispinis), and even in this last, besides the slight | 

development of the lower lobe, the snout is rather pointed. 

Maxillary barbels longer than the rostral ones. 

Teeth, pharyngeal—crooked, with sharp extremities 5, 3, 2/2, 3, 5. 
Fins. Dorsal spine strong, entire, and from half to as long as 





the head, varying in different localities, and amongst specimens in 
the same locality ; upper margin of fin slightly concave. Caudal 
deeply forked. : 


Lateral line—complete, 2 rows of. scales between it and the 
base of the ventral fins. 

Colours. Uniform silvery. 

Hab. . Mountain streams, or those which are rocky and not far 
removed from high land, throughout “India. It has been taken 
from the Himalayas to the Neilgherries. In the Punjéb and 
N. W. Provinces it descends rivers and cayals during the cold 
season, re-ascending when practicable towards their sources as the 
hot months set in. They appear to breed also in the vicinity of or 
on the hills, attaining 3 feet or more in length. The largest 
specimen I heard of weighed 92 1b., at which size the fish becomes 
coarse, oily and very inferior as food. Up to 20 Ib. weight or 


* Amongst 20 specimens all of about 10 inches ia length and taken the 
same day in the Chukkee, » Hill affluent of the Sutlej, I found in twotha ~ 
snout elongated overhanging the upper jaw, in several the middle of the upper 
lip elongated, but to ing lengths, and in a smaller number no elongation of 
the upper lip. es median lobe of the lower lip was very variously produced, 


but apparent in all. rf 
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thereabouts they are excellent eating. A noted sportsman in. the nt 
N. W. Provinces writing to me says, his largest fish taken with a _ 
rod and line was captured ‘in the river Poonch 24 miles from _ 
Jhelum, it measured from snout to bifurcation of tail 3 feet — 

11 inches and weighed 62 lb.’’ ** ‘the cube of a fish’s a 
_.. gives his weight in pounds ; fish may vary a pound or two according — 

| to gondition, but the test is wonderfully correct.” 





Be, =. 17. Barus (Barbodes) SOPHORE, @& 


"ae Cyprinus sophore, Ham. Buch, Fish. Ganges, pp. 810, 389, pl. 19, f. Py 
eh * Birbus micropogon, Cuv. and Val., xvi, p. 188, a 
ne < sophore, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc, 1869, p, 376, (not Ginther). 
hea B. ITM. D. 3/9, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, UF. 25, Li. tr. 33/4. | 
Length of head 1/4 of length of body, height of body slightl¥ 
more. 
Eyes. Rather more than 1/3 of length of head, 1*diameter 
from end of snout and apart. 

& Cleft of mouth extending to below the orbit. The rostral bar- 
bels reach the anterior margin of the eye, the maxillary ones to 
below its centre. ~~ 

. Fins. Dorsal ray weak, osseous, entire, and as long as the er 
without the snout : the fin ayises slightly before the Set 
| midway between the end of the snout and the root of the caudal. | 

Les, Lateral line—24 rows between it and the base of the vent ae 7 

= There is an old bleached specimen im the Calcutta Muse m* 3} ~ 

i _ inches long to the base of the caudal fin, which last is injurec ~~ 
oT "pressure. pecimens in bottles should rest on their heads’ no’ 
- their more fragile tails. Systomus sophore, McClelland, is the ss 
2 as Barbus ats gia, GC. 42 
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Py os 18, ‘Barsvs (Barbodes) iwNOMINATUS. | a 

— binotatus, Blyth, J, A. S. of B., 1858, p, 290, (not K. and v, H.) 
Barbus innominatus, Day, Proo, Zool, Soc. 1869, Pp Bod. } 
iB. ILD. 3/9, P, 18, V.9, A, 2/5, C. 17, L a, 24, Lt 
“at? ngth of head 2/7, ogee neatly 2/7, height 2/7 
£ et to total length , va ae BecrT ee. 
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Eyes. Diameter 2/7 of ens of head, | diameter from wd toe. 
snout and apart. 

Barbels four, the rostral seas reach the orbit, ae maxillary 
are shorter. om 
* Fins. Last undivided dorsal ray weak, osseous, and smooth, 
the fin commences midway between the snout and the base of 
caudal which last is forked in its posterior-two thirds. 

Lateral line,—3 rows between it and the base of the venteate 

Colours. A*black spot at the base of the caudal fin, none 
apparent at the base of the dorsal. 

Heb, Ceylon, the specimens in Calcutta are only 15 inch in. “3 
length. 






” 


19. Bausus ( Parbodes) Nernict, 
Barbus Neilli, Day, Proc. Zool, Soc. 1568. p. S51. 


B. Ill. D. 4/9, P. 15, V. 10, A. 3/5, L. 1. 24-26, L. tr. 44/4; 
Length of head 2/9, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/3 of the © 
’ total length. 

Eyes. Rather high up. Diameter from 2/9 to 1/5 of the length 
of head, 14 diameters apart and from end of snout. 

Head somewhat conical at the snout, Cleft of mouth extending 
“more than half way to beneath the -anterior margin of the orbit, 
Upper jaw slightly the longest. Rostral barbels extend to below 
the anterior margin of the eye: the maxillary equal 1} diameters 
of the orbit in length. 

‘Teeth, pharyngeal, short, curved, 5, 3, 2/2, 3, 5. 

Fins. Dorsal osseous ray weak, entire, with its extremity 
articulated, the upper margin of the fin cogeave. Anal laid flat 
reaches the base of the caudal, the latter fin lunate. 

Lateral line—complete, 4) rows of scales between it and the 
base of the ventral. ’ 

Colours, Silvery above the lateral line, with a dash of yellow 
below it. Fins with a bluish tinge. Eyes golden. , 

Hiab. Kurnool on the Tamboodra river. » This splendid carp, one 
of the Mahseers of India, is said to attain 50 or 60 tb weight. One 
of 38 tb was personally examined. 
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20. Barus (Barbodes) COMPRESSUS. r 
Day, Proc. Zool, Soc. 1869, p. 555. 


B. II. D. 3/9, P. 15, V. 9, A. 3/5, O. 17, L. 1,22, L. tr, 4/5. ~ 


3 Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/4, notes 
,. of dorsal fin 1/8 of the total length. 


a: 


~ 


_. Byes. Diameter 2/9 of length of head, 14 diameters Scan cad 
of snout and apart. « 
» Head much compressed the whole of the cheeks ‘cover ed with 
nen “pores ; the posterior extremity of the maxilla extends to below the _ 
anterior margin of the orbit. Rostral barbels reach to beneath — 
the centre of the orbit, the maxillary to the angle of the pre-opercle. 
Mouth inferior, upper jaw the longest. ~ ; 
- Fins. Dorsal arises midway between the snout and the bascdf.- 
the caudal, commencing slightly in advance of the ventrals, its 
last undivided ray is osseous, not enlarged, and entire. Uppers. 
caudal lobe longest. 





a 









sat Lateral line—complete, 34 rows of scales between it and a thee * 
base of the ventral fin. ng 
_ Colours.* Silvery, fins stained darker. x 


Hab. Probably Cashmere, .. 


- 


Sans. 


. Barsus (Larbedes) MICROPOGON. 2 os 
"ss Cuy. & Val., xvi, p. 188; Giinther, Catal. vii. p, 126. Set 


ahs _B. IIL. D, 2/8, P. 15, V.9, A. 9/5, ©. 19, L. L 98, L. teed 
Length of head (in a stuffed specimen) 2/138, of ¢ caida 1/ 
“height of body 1/6 of the total length. PSEA 
‘The species is elongated; snout rather conical, with thes mou) ae 
_ though somewhat on the inferior surface, directed anterior! yw hil lst st 3a ; 
t thaupper Jaw is the longest. a os -“ & Bi _ fet: 
Caine Barbels apparently short. ’ w.. 
Bins. Osseous dorsal ray strong, ‘athe sti 
ee uarters as long as the head, the fin common ee 
1s, gente Wotwe en the yest yu ta | 
the « » the latter bebe ; deeply y Sais ind its 1 
i rat. fost extends 
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» the uppér jaw slightly the longest ; the snout overhangs the mouth. 





= ES 
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‘Lateral line—complete, 24 rows of aolee between i and io. 
root of the ventral fin. | > 4 
Hab. 2? Mysore. I have left this species under ie above 
heading, but am very doubtful respecting its being Cuvier’s fish. 
‘The specimen in the British Museum appears more like one or 
‘McClelland’s and probably comes from Assam or Sikkim. 
















22. Barnus ( Barbodes) ca1LrNomes. -& 
McClelland, Ind. Cyp., pp. 271, 340, pl. 67, 196; Ginther, Catal, vii, p. 
. a Barbus chelynoides, ®*Cuyr. and Val., xvi, pP-. 201. 
Laboobarbus mosal, Steind., Sitz. Ak. Wiss., Wien, lvi, t. 3. 





B. It. D.—, P..17, V..9, A. 2/5, 0.19, ta) 32-35 20 5H. 
Length of head 2/11, of caudal 2/11, height of body 2/11, tte 
dorsal fin 2/13 of the total length. 


Eyes. Diameter 1/5 of length of head, 1% diameters from end 
of snout, and two diameters apart. 


ba 
Mouth somewhat on the inferior surface, directed forwards, with — 


, 


There are numerous fine glands over the cheeks and opercles ; oo 4 
moderately thick, the lower without a lobe, but with @ continuous 


transverse fold. 


Fins. Osseous dorsal ray very strong, entire, its stiff ‘portion - 
being about three-fifths of the length of the head. Caudal deeply 
forked. . 
_ Lateral line—complete, there are three rows of scales between 


“it and the base of the caudal fin. 


Colours. Uniform, the scales in the upper half of the body with 

dark edges. | 
| Hab. en and ge Attains 8 inches in length. Mi 
> Bansvus (Barbodes) sTRACHEYTI. ine 





— Barbus Malabaricus, SE Proc. Zool, Soc, 1869, p. 619., (not Jerdon). - 
es. pees D. 2/0, P?17,'V. 9, A. 2/5, O. 17, L. L 23, Ie tr. 34/8 


a , 


Length of head 1/2 to 2/9, of caudal 1/6, height of POey a 
ofthe total length. oe : 


Eyes. Diameter 1/5 of longth of hoa 14 diameters from. end =a 
of gnout, Sepieniners cm | = 


" 


. ail > WS | S. 
= 7 ..' > “iar > « = asthe 
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Mouth without enlarged lips; upper jaw somewhat the longest. 
Summit of head flat. Barbels long, the rostral pair reaching to 
below the centre of the orbit, and the maxillary pair to beneath its 


posterior margin. 
Fins. Dorsal osseous ray strong, smooth, and as long « as the 


_ head without tho snout, it commences midway between the end of. 


the snout and the base of the caudal fin. 
Lateral line,—complete, 2} rows of scales between it and the — 


_ base of the ventral fins. 


~ Colours. , Uniform silvery. 

fia. Akyab and Moulmein. 

I have named this species after General Strachey, C. B., F, R.8., 
from whom I have received every assistance in prosecuting my 7 
» enquiries into the fish and fisheries of India. | 


¢. Vo osseous dorsal ray. 


24. Barnvs (PBarbodes) rutcue y.vs. 
Day, Proc. Zool. Soo, 1870, p. 372. 


B. Ill. D. 4/9, P. 17, V. 10, A. 3/6, O. 19, L, 1. 30, L. tr, 6/53. 
Length of head 2/9, of caudal 1/5, height of body 2/7, of dos 
aetna gar 
Eyes. Diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1} diameters fromthe , 
Died Gf Sis snout. | 
There is a very gradual rise from the snout to the base of the 
dorsal fin. Interorbital space nearly flat, Mouth of moderat 
width. The anterior two-thirds of the pre-orbital covessitail 
large mucous pores. Four fine barbels, the maxillary pair being — 
the longest, equalling one-third of the length of the head. aS 
Teeth, pharyngeal,—crooked, pointed, 4,°3, 2/2, 3, 4. ie 
Fins. Dorsal arises slightly anterigg to the ventral and rather — 
speaner to the snout than the base of the caudal fin, ite mppen bs 
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Colours. Ah tie occa oa ee 
to the centre of the caudal fin, are of a daep grey with ds 
below or in the inferior half of the body all are il 
Hfab. Canara, frequenting the inlahd streams. One 
174 inches long was given me by H. E. Thomas, Faq. ao 


25. *Bannus ( Larboder) srrxviosvs. tact 


Barbus spinulosus, McClelland, Cal. Journ. Nat. Hist. 1845, p. 280, pl. a 
3; *Ginther, Catal. vii, p, 128. 

B. Ill. D. 3/9, P.? V. 9, A. 2/5, L. L 32. 

Length of head 1/4, height of bolt nearly 1/4 of the total I 

Eyes. below the middle of the length of the head, 

Dorsal profile but slightly arched. Snout short. 

Fins. Dorsal without osseous ray, commencing midway t 
the end of the snout, and the base of the caudal. 

Colours. Uniform silvery. 

Hab. Sikkim. 


* 26. Bansvs ( Barbodes) Stevensont. 
Day, Proc. Zool. Soo. 1870, p. 100. 


"B. IIL. D. 3/, P. 17, V. 9, A. 3/5, C. 19, L. 1. 27, L. tr. 49/8 

Length of head 2/9, of caudal nearly 1/4, height of be 
of the total length. : : 

Eyes. Diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1 diameter from oa 
aeggoty ad -epert. 

Body elongated and compressed ; dorsal profile but little tual: 
Upper jaw the longest. Maxillary barbels extend to below the 
posterior extremity of the orbit, whilst the rostral are shorter. . 

Fins. Dorsal withdut an osseous ray; it is slightly lower than 
the body, arising midway between the end of the snout and the 
base of the caudal, whilst it is slightly in advance of the ventrals. 

Lateral line—complete ; there are 2} rows of = 
it and thé Wase of the ventral fin. 

Colours. Silvery, with a black spot at the base of the caudal fin. — | 

Wab. Hills near Akyab. I named this species after Col. 
son, Commissioner at Akyab, Whe Frvonredi se coment 2 ee 
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total length. 


sede % Dorsal profile much®#more convex than that of the sbiomen -- 
Cleft of mouth extends to below the anterior edge th _ orbi t. 
PA barbels short, the pee orally ength to one 
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» - 27. Banrnus (Barbodes) Buyrur. 


Day, Proc. Zool. Sac. 18689, p. 555. 


B. UT. D. 3/9, P. 15, Vi 9, A. 3/5, C. 17, DL. 1. 22, L. tr. 4/5. 

Length of head 1/4, of caudal 1/4, height of body 2/7 of the 
total length. 

Eyes. Diameter 2/5 of length of head, 3/4 of a diameter from 
the end of snout and apart. 

Pre-orbital covered with pores; opercle two-thirds as high as 
long. Barbels well developed, the rostral reaching the eye, and 
the maxillary to below the centre of the orbit. 

Fins. Dorsal arises midway between the snout and the base of 
the caudal, its last undivided ray articulated ; it commences > slightly 
in advance of the ventrals. Caudal deeply forked. 2 

Lateral line—complete. 

Seales. Two and a half rows between the lateral line and the 
base of the ventral fin. 

Colours. Uniform silvery in spirit. 


J 


Tab, Tenasserim provinces. Specimen two inches long. a 






hinus fasciatus, Jerdon, M, J. L, and 8. 1849, p. 305, (not Bleeker.) — 
‘Labeo, melanamp: yx, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1865, p. 317. . | 
Puntius melanampyx, Day, Fishes of Malabar, p. 210, pl. 16, f. 1, sy f 


Barbus arulius, Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 133, (not Jerdon), v., 


B. Ill. D. 3/8, P. 15, V. 8, A. 2/5, OC. 15, L. 1, 20, LL, tr. 34/31. 
Length of head 2/9, of caudal 1/4, height of body, i of f the 


Eyes. Diameter 1/3 of length of head, from ls to 


from end of snout; 1 diameter apart, _ 


of the orbit. ” ; 
Zect lapel on —in three rows, curved sharp, 5, 3 2, }, 5. 


te Ee han long, no osseous 9 
“ a ag . 2 . he 
a : : bie a J i . 





x — 4 a . 
i . 28. Bareus (Parbodes) meELanamryx, iad I 


+ ah 


Barbus Grayi, Day, Proc. Zool, Soc. 1867, p. 293. | / ~ 
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oe r.. 
mences midway between the oh of the snout “it the ase t 
caudal fin, which latter is deeply forked. s = he 
Lateral line—complete and straight ; two rows oO "voatee te = 
tween it and the base of the ventral. s. Ee 


Colours. Of a deep dull red with three black créss bands, the 
first from below the whole of the base of the dorsal to just beneith’ <4 
the lateral line, the second commences four scales beyond the 
posterior extremity of the base of the dorsal and descends to one 
scale below the lateral line, whilst the last is just before the base 
of the caudal and often wanting. Fins pinkish edged -with 

flab. The Wynaad, Neilgherry and Travancore ranges of | 
and streams along their bases. It rarely attains three aches i 
lengph 





a 












B. With two barbels (Capoéta). Pag 
a. IWith osseous, serrated dorsal ray. | 
29. Barnus (Capoéta) HAMPAL. TF 

Capodta macrolepidota, Cuy. and Val., xvi, p. 280, pl. 477; Caton Mad, 
whoa p. 267 ; Bleeker, Verh. Bat. Gen. xxiii, Oost-Java, p. 21. 
mpala matrolepidota, (Kuhl and Van Hass. ), Bleek., Prod. Cyp.t, p. 9 
“Atl Ich. Cyp. p. 112, t. 38, f£. 2. 

Brie hampal, Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 139. : ye “4 

‘B. IT. De4/a, P. 17, V. 9, A. 2/6, 0. 19, L. 1. 26, L. tr. 5/5, ~ - 

Length of head 2/9, of caudal nearly 2/9, height of body 1/4; of 

_ dorsal fin 2/11 of the total length. co 

Byes. Diameter 1/5 of length of head, 14 diameters apart, 

1 diameter from end of snout. 

‘Snout pointed, upper jaw slightly the longest ; head compressed 
UE its upper surface nearly flat. The posterior extremity of the 
maxilla extends to below the anterior edge of the orbit. No 
pores on the snout. The maxillary barbels as long as the orbit. 

Fins. Dorsal commences slightly nearer the snout, than the 
base of the caudal, and a little in advance of the ventrals, its last 
undivided ray is’ weak, « » (Bearcely osseous,) and finely serrated in "i 
nearly its whole extent.. Caudal deeply forked. , 

Lateral line—with at Be rows of scales between it and the base of 
the ventral Gn » ~* Se .. >a 


os. ~~ “~ . fs : on < we a 
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.. Colours. Silvery, Ging’ orange, atari edge of the dorsal and 
margins of the caudal black. A badly developed darkish band 
from the dorsal to the ventral fin. 


» «Hab.» Tavoy to the Malayan Peninsula ; a fine specimen, Yinches 
long, was obtained by me from the first oaliey: 


Bas 6. Osscous dorsal ray entire. 


a 


30. Banrsus (Capotta) porsaris. < "* 


Sustomus dorsalis, Jerdon, M, J. l. and S. 1849, p. 314. o 
Harbus dersalis, Ginther, Catal, vii, p, 142. 






















r ue  tetraspilus, Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 142. 
Layardi, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 144. | 
» Lambli kaoli, Hin., Saal candee, Tam. ; Mar-pakke, Can, em 
| B. III. D.—, P. 15, V. 9, A. 3/5, ©. 19, L. 1. 24, L. tr g/t. 
= Length of ha 2/9, of caudal 2/9, height of body 2s of the 
total length. 
n> Eyes. Diameter about 1/4 of length of head, from si to 1 4 ss 
oj neters from end of snout, 14 diametefs apart. i ce Was oc 
Rha 
ee dy compressed, a considerable rise to the “base of the ‘esa oe 
cad i n, and a concavity slightly behind the occiput. The headis 


- rathe: re arp anteriorly, the snout being somewhat pointed, | 
7 - he uppe: rT jaw the longest. The posterior extremity of the max ia 
only e xtends two-thirds of the distance to below the orbit. Barb ls 





‘t = do no reach to beneath the eye. | ™ - 
7 Teeth, pharyngeal, 5, 3, 2/2, 3, 5. oot 
~ Fins. Dorsal commences over the ventral, and ‘nensly” piles 


between the end of the snout and base of the caudal, its 1 
_ divided ray is osseons, smooth, moderately strong, ‘and its 5 
hae bs Beam as long as the head without the snout. : 3 
Lateral line—complete. 
Seale -. About 8 rows between ocefput and bai 
24 rows betweon lateral line and base of ventral: 
yo ¢ 0° jours. Uniform ail ery, uate di irk gra 
ie] ase of the dor Bt 


ae e 
~~ 
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The body of B. laiFaspitus differs from that of B. dorsalis in . sin 
less deep. is 5: : 
31. Barbus (Capotta) CHOLAS io 


Cyprinus chola, Ham, Buch,, Fish. Gang. pp. 312, 359; *Cav. andVal. xvi, z 
p. 410. 
Systomus chola, McClelland, Ind. Cyp. pp. 286, 384, pL 58,f3; J 
J. lL. and 8. 1849, p. 316. 
Systomus immaculatus, Blyth, J. A. 8. of B. 1560, p. 157. mn) 
Puntius (Capotta) Javanica, Bleek., Nat. Tyd. Ned. Ind. ix, p. 412. 
-* ~ leiacanthus, Bleek., Prod. Cyp., and Atl. Ich. Cyp. p.109, 
t. 36, f.. 1. e ss, 
Systomus sophore ? Blecker, Verh. Bat. Gen. Ned. Ind. 1853, xv, Beng. p. 127. 
? ,, Hamiltonti, Jerdon, M. J. L. and S. 1849, p. 316. 
Puntius pertec, Day, Malabar fish, p. 211. 
? , Hamiltonii, Day, 1. c. p. 213. 
us iacanthus, Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 141. ‘- 
y chola, *Ginthor, Catal, vii, p. 143; Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1 369, p. 37: 
» sophoroides, Giinther, @atal. vii. p. 144.  —_——=— ia 


ae® . >” of Ee 
eS  _ * —. 












| Eoroon, Tam. ; errands, Beng. ; Nga-khon-ma, and a-lowai a 
Burmese: Pittha-kerr undi, ** bitter carp’’ Ooriah; Ch sidu Paddaka, — 
Tel. ; : Katcha karawa, Hind. “7 A Pe 
B. I. D. 3/8, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, GC. 19, L. 1. 26, E. 
Length of ead 2/9, of Be 2/9, height of body L/ 


total length. 
Eyes. Diameter above 1/4 of length of sans 1“Giameter from 


end of snout, 1} diameters apart. 
_ Maxillary barbels not so long as one diameter of the orbit. 
Jaws equal 3 in front. 
Fins. Dorsal commences slightly before the ventrals, and mid- 
way between the end of the snout and the base of the caudal 
last undivided ray is osseous, smooth, with the stiff portion mode-__ a 
ra nearly as long as the head without the snout, 1 
a ‘Lateral [ e—complete, from 3 to 33 rows of seales bet ‘it 
; and. d the base ofthe ventrals, Pes — 
Colours. Adaxk blotch on the side of the tail, near the es rior te 
end of the lateral line ; 5 2s eeneealy a dark mark at thé base of the 
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_ four first branched dorsal rays, and a row of black K spots along its” 
centre. . “ 


ffaé. From Miatahar Shrduhoub India and Burma. It attains 
~ to about 5 inches in length. Is bitter as food, but is used in places 
during the breeding season for obtaining oil from. os, 
* * ee. 
‘ mn 32. Barnus ( Capoéia) amputnivs. 
eo 
Barbus (Capotta) amphibia, Cuv. and Val. xvi, p. 282, pl. 478. 
Systomus amphibius, Jerdon, M. J. L. and 5. 1849, p. 315. 
o Carnaticus, Jerdon |. c. p. 315. 
Barbus amphibius, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 144; Day, Proc, Zool, Soc. 1870, p. 37 3. 
- ' . 
2 a my 43.94 
B. I. D. =, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, O. 19, L. 1. 20 ae os 


Length of nak 3/14, of caudal 3/14, height of bod 
the total length. 







Eyes. Diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1 diameter eg € a « ei 
_ Snout, he — 
_ Mouth narrow, snout somewhat pointed, the upper jaw slightly = 
“the longest. Barbels small. <5) Pi ea 





iE *. Fins. Dorsal fin 2/3 as high as body, with its osseous ray feoble, 
See oth, ‘and half as long as the head, it arifs somewhat i 
. vance of the ventrals, and midway between the end of snot 
.base ofthe caudal. — 














‘ “Lateral line—complete, there are two rows of scales between it 
Coa ‘end the base @f the ventral fin. ; ws ae, 


hav ks long caupecsted. but is very apparent if a fre: 

/ from the Western coast: it is not well marked and o fen abs ; 
those taken in Bombay. oe 

Tab. atin & and. the Western coast of India. 
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33. Bannus (Capoéta) Pann AN, pl. xxi, fig. 4.4 





Puntius parrvah, Day, Proc, Zool. Soc. 1865, p. 301, and Malabar Fishes, p. $11, 

pl. 7, f. 3; Giinther, Catal. vii, p, 142, (passim). |. ae 
- 

Parrah perlee, Mal.; Hatcha-karawa, Hind. - 

Pas. IIE. -D.; 3/8, P. 15, V. 9, A. 8/5, C. 19, L. L 25, Le-te. 5/4. 4 


Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/4 of the total an 
length. Pat 

Eyes. Diameter nearly 1/3 of length of head, 1 diameter ar 
from end of snout, 1} diameters apart. e * - 

Dorsal profile slightly more convex than thatof the abdomen. 
Height of body 4/11 of its length, excluding the caudal fin. Barbels * 
equal to two-thirds the length of the orbit. 

Fins, Dorsal commences midway between the end of the snout 
and the base of the caudal fin, its last undivided ray is osseous, 3 
weak j in the young but strengthening with age, and as long as the 
head without the snout. dant “* na 

Scales. At the fourth Scale on the row above the lateral line Sh 
rows commence. 

Lateral line—complete. 

Colours. Badtk greenish, divided from a silvery epee a 
dark bluish line. Cheeks golden red. Peetoral, ventral and : Ege a 
tinged with yellow; dorsal and caudal dusky. A diffused | ) 
spot on the lateral line extending from the twentieth to the twer 
second scale. Eyes golden. ~ ai " 

Hab. Malabar, Mysore and Madras, growing to 6 inches in | 
length. 1 

Regarding some specimens of B. parrah and B. perlee présented by 
me to ‘the British Museum, Dr. Giinther observes in his Catalogue — ue 
“‘ the fish | given us as P. perlee agrees much more with the descrip- ‘ | 
tion and figure of P. parrah, than with that of the species to, t 
which the specimen is said to belong.”’ Having re-examined ae > ae 
two fish, both : 34 inches long, I find they” uve been transpossy, ary. my 
accident wHich might easily occur, but ich could ha rebe- ae 
easily rectified by any Ichthyologist, had he felt inclined to 
when examining the specimens. As only one bottle (c) appears 









ity: 


















contained the specimens when Dr. Giinther drew up his dates 

_ judging by both fish being under one and the same heading (¢) 
it seems questionable whether the error of misplacement was 
mine. However, as Dr. Giinther was disinclined to correct an 
evident transposition (by whomsoever made), it accounts for his 

. statement that my figure of P. parrah is ** not good,” because he 

| compared it with a specimen of another species, P. perlee, which 
it was not intended to represent, 

. The reason why the specimen of 3} inches long, which I gave to 
the British Museum, has ‘‘its osseous dorsal ray very feeble and 
much’ less strong than that in P. parrak,” as observed by Dr. 

_ Giinther, is evidently owing to its being an “ immature example ;” 

therefore his suggestion that ‘it is possible the specimen belongs 
to a distinct species not recognised by Mr, Day’? is unnecessary. 
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34. Bannus (Capoéta) tTrrivs. 


a~, 


. Cyprinus titins, Ham. Buch., Fish, meer pp. 315, bool *Cuy. and | Val. 295, 
: p. 399. 2 
- _ _. Systomus tetrarupagus, McClell., Ind. on. pp. "285 oat, pl. 44, f. 3. meal 
| Barbus titius, *Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 154. 
~ 


a = Tit pungti, Bengali: : Borajalee, Assamese. = 
me “ter IIT. “D. 2/8, P..17, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19, L..1. WB. 

as *_sLength of head 1/4, of caudal 2/9, heightof body 1 /3 of the%total 

ee ; " 

ve Diameter 2/7 sd dength of head, 1 diameter from end of 


ue 






~ 
 . 


ody equally convex on its dorsal and abdominal profiles. 
The barbels not so long as one diameter of the orbit. & 
“3 vir s." "Dorsal commences opposite the yentral, and midw 
yveen the snout and the base of the caudal; osseous ¢ dae 
r _ weal entire. aeons 
aatoral me complete, 33 rows of scales between it. and | 
sof the ventral fin? ey 7. ane 
ul pot dn the iatengs ine aan r 
Midway botwoen the end Slee ad bale oe 
Dorsal and anal rte with ac : 
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Hab. Bengal, pa ae N. W. Provinces anc Péaj sb attaining: % 
nearly 5 inches in length. Is very common at fhurdwax and Roorkee. ¥ 


35, Bansus (Capoéta) THERMALTIS, - - 

Leouciscus thermalis, Cuv. and Val. xvii, p. 94, pl. 490, - = 

Barbus thermalis, Giinther, Catal. vip. 143. or 

B. Ill. D. 3/8, P. 15, V. 9, A. 8/5, 0. 19, L. 1. 25, Li tr. 53/55, 

Length of head nearly 1/4 (4/17), of caudal nearly 1/4 (4ft 
height of body about 1/5 (4/21) of the total length. 

Eyes. Diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1 diameter from end of 
snout. 

Body very compressed. Jaws of about equal “length: interor- 
bital space convex. Barbels shorter than the eye. 

Fins. Dorsal commences midway between the end of snout and F 
base of caudal fin, it is only two-thirds as high as the body, its 3 
osseous ray moderately strong, rather longer than the head without 
the snout. ‘ 

Lateral line—incomplete, extending for the first eight scales: " 
34 rows of the scales between it and the base of the ventral fin. 

Colours. Silvery, a round black finger mark on either side of 
the free portion of the tail, anterior to the base of the caudal fin. 

' Hab, Mysore, Ceylon, Cachar: attaining S"inches or more in ~ 
length, rg 
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36. Banrsvs ( Capoéta) LEPrrpvs. —— 

Puntius (Capotta) lepidus, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc, 1868, p. 196. ~ ae 

Barbus flamentosus, Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 145, (nde Onyv. and Val.) ‘ 

B. TZ. D. 3/8, Pid5, V. 9A. 2/5, OC. 19, L. 1. 21, L. trF 6/8. 

Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/4, height of ay 2/7, of * 
dorsal fin 1/5 of the total length. 

Eyes. Diameter 2/5 of length of head, nearly 2/3 a a diameter ® 
from end of snout, 1 diameter apart. 4 

Body strongly compressed. Lower j jay the shortest. FE 
barbels thin and extending to below the tre of the eo 

Fins. Last undivided dorsal ray osseous, smooth, feeble i. +e 4 
branched rays are clongated in the adult. Caudal deeply he 
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Lateral line—complete, slightly concave to opposite the end of 
the dorsal fin, whence it ig straight. 24 rows of scales between it 
and the base of the ventral. 

Colours, Silvery white, with a deep black oval mark on the 

“lateral line from about the 14th to the 18th scale. Caudal red 
tipped with black. as ~ ; 

ffab, From Canara down the Western coast and along the base 
of the Neilgherries, also in Ceylon. It grows to 6 inches in length, 

Dr. Giinther described specimens of ZB. lepidus from Oeylon as 
Barbus filamentosus, which though very similar I hold to be distinet 


igi speciés. He remarks that the barbels of 2. filamentosus have: been. 
overlooked by pr revious observers, but the reason is that the latter 
species is destitute of them. 
* ¢. No osseous dorsal ray. : 
3/7. Barnus (Capeéta) Kouvs. . A 
Barbus kolus, Sykes, Trans. Zool. Soc. ii, p- 357, pl. 63, f. 1; Giinther, . 
ie Catal. vii, p. 136. 
cs Hypsclobarbus, (Gonoproktopterus) kolus, “Bleeker, Prod. Cyp. p. 275, (name 
yi only). 


— Barbus Guenthert, Day, Proc. Zool, Soc, 1868, p. 682. 


y Nilusu, Telugu. » 


es B. Ill. D. =, P. 15, V. 9, A. 3/5, 0. 19, L. 1. 40—49. L. tr, 10/8. 


Length of head slightly above 1/5, of caudal 2/7, of height of 
body 1/4, of dorsal fin 1/4 of the total length. » 
it: _ yes. Upper margin near the profile, diameter 1/3 of length of 
O Rcall 1 diameter from end of snout and apart. ~ 
Body compressed," considerable rise in the profile from the oe- oc- 
iput, to the dorsal fin. Upper jaw slightly the longest, the Roe 
s terior extremity of the maxilla extends to’below the anterior ar 
gin ‘of the orbit. The’ pair of maxillary barbels extends athe 
La beyond the middle of the eye. “ 
» Teeth, pharyng —Ppointed, uncinate, Os Os, "A: 3, La 
- ta No osseot 
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Colours. Silvery, with | a tinge of So ie z ri 


#lab. Deccan, and throughout the ~Kfistna, and ‘Tambo 
rivers. It attains upwards of a foot in length. hs 












38. **Bansus (Capodta) CURMUCA. « 
Cyprinus fourmucd, Buchanan’s Journey Mysore, IIL. p. 334, pl. XX 5. is 
of Ganges, pp. 294, 387 ; *McClelland, Ind, Cyp. pp. 276, 353e ie 
Gobio curmuca et Canarensis, Jerdon, M. J. Lb. and 8. 1849, P- 306. 
» clrmuca, *Cay. and Val. xvi, p. 317. 
B. III. D. 3/8, P. 16, V9, A. 3/5, C. 18. — 
Dr. Jerdon obtained in the Arriacode river ne Paulghg put a 
fish apparently the same as Buchanans, and which he considere | 
to be closely allied to, if not identical with the Barbus kolus, Sykes. 
Having seen his sketches, I must coincide as to suspecting the two. 
to be identical, but unfortunately his specimens have been lost, 
whilst the 2. kolus has not been recorded south of the Kistna, sO 
the question must be still left open. There were 42 rows of scales _ 
along the lateral line and 18 obliquely, in Dr. Jerdon’s specimens 
from which the drawings were made. The form of the body and — 
head were the same, with some open glands on the snout and 
below the eyes. 4 
Fins. No o&$eous dorsal ray. Be 


Lateral line—complete. : 

Flub. Fresh waters of Southern India, attaining thrée feet | 
length. Dr. Jerdon observes as to locality that it is “from the 4 
rivers of Palghaut, and Arriacode in south Malabar where itis very « 
common, and I have as yet seen it in no other locality and “cer” 
tainly it is nota common fish in Mysore, of I must have seen i 
Buchanan, I may mention, passed over the very locality when 
my specimens were obtained in his journey through Mysore.”’ 

; al 
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» 39. Barsus (Capetta) Dentsont. 


Lateo Denisonii, Day, Proc. Zool. Soo. 1865, p. 299. | 
Punting. Denisowii, Day, Fish. Malabar, p. 212, pL 16, f. 2. . 
a, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 146, 7 


: 3 eo 
B. IIT. D. 22, P. 15, V. 9, A. 3/5, C. 19, Le L 28, L. te. 44/3 
‘Length of head 1/6, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/5 of the total. 
phe Se ; . 
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: idee. . — - - . ¢ i 
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Eyes. Diameter 1/3 of length of head, rather above 1 diameter 
apart and from end of sngut. 

Dorsal and abdominal profiles slightly and about equally convex. 
Mouth small, directed forwards and rather downwards, with upper 
jaw slightly the longest. Maxillary pair of barbels+ one-third 
longer than the orbit. 

Teeth, pharyngeal—pointed and curved at their extremities, 
4, 3, 2/2, 3, 4. 

Fins. Dorsal arises rather before the ventrals, and midway be- 
tween the end of the snout, and above the posterior extremity of 
the base of the anal fin, none of its rays osseous. Caudal deeply 
forked. r 

Lateral line—complete, 2 rows of scales between it and ventral 
fin. 

Colours. Silvery, with a black band passing from the snout to 
the centre of the base of the caudal fin, above it runs a horizontal 
scarlet band. Caudal with an mpc black band crossing the 
posterior third of each lobe. 

ifab. Mundikyum in the Hill ranges of Travancore, where the 
Rev. H. Baker, procured me several specimens. I¢ attains six 
inches in length. I named the species after the late Sir W. Denison, 
K. C. B., then Governor of Madras. . 


40, Banrnvus (Capoéta) anurrus. 


Systomus arulius, Jerdon, M and S. 1849, p. 319. 

Puntius arulius, Day, Proc. Mix 1867, p. 204. 

Barbus oruligs, Day, |. c. 1868, p. 585. and 1870, p. 373, (not Giinther). 
+B. Il. D. 3/8, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, C218, L. 1. 23, I, tr. 5/34. 

Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/8, hgsss. of .body vs of the 
total length. 

“Byes. Diameter 2/5 of length of head, rather above 1! |/2 a 
diameter from end of snout, and 3/4 of a diameter apart. 

Dorsal and abdominal profiles about equally conver. Cleft of 
mouth extending to nearly below the anterior edge he orbit. 
A pair of moderately sized maxillary barbels. a 
Teeth, pharyngeal,—5, 3, 2/2, 3, 5, sharp and curved ab sete 
extremities. 























1871. ] 
Fins. WNo osseous dorsal ray, the fin contmaeieee smi fens 
tween the snout and the base of the est which last is : ‘ 
emarginate. . 
Lateral Rosse cmncleee. at first somewhat concave, but in its last = 
three-fourths passing straight to the centre of the base. gf aa 
caudal, © a 
Colours. Olive green on the back, becoming silvery white dash- 
ed with reddish green over the abdomen. A black “band, about a 
two scales in width, passes from below the origin of the dorsal fin.as~ 
low &s thé lateral line : a second from just below the posterior 3 
extremity of the dorsal to the base of the anal: and a ¢hird ~ 
across the free portion the tail before the caudal fin. Dorsal ; 
eaudal and anal pinkish with a black bar across fhe summit of the 
first, whilst the caudal is stained at its edges. 4 
Hab. Woynaad and Neilgherry range of hills and the rivers at 
their bases, attaining four inches or even more in length. 








_ 7. 
see ’ 


41. Banrsus (Capoéta) PucKELtt, e 

Puntius (Capocta) Puckelle, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1868, p. 197. 

B. ILL. D. 2/7, Ps 15, V. 9, A. 3/5, C. 19, L. 1. 24, L. tr. 4/3. 

Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/6, height of body 2/9, of 
dorsal fin 1/6 of the total length. 

Eyes. Diameter 1/4 of length of head, 1 diameter from end. seu 
snout, and 14 diameters apart. 

Dorsal and abdominal profiles both equally and slightly con- 
vex, whilst the thickness of the fish equals its height. Mouth al- 
most anterior, upper jaw slightly the longest. The posteriorextre- 
mity of the maxilla reaches to half way below the 6rbite Maxillary ~ 
barbels thick, reaching to beneath the anterior edge of the eye. 
No pores on the  fiead, iff summit gather convex. 

Teeth, pharyngeal, plough-shaped, 5, 3, 2/2, 3, 5. 

Fins. Last undivided dorsal ray cartilaginous the fn ‘com> 
mences | before the ventral, and midway between the end of the 
andthe base of the caudal, yhick last is lobed in ita 









Lat ers line. _ First descends for three scales, then proceeds direct’ 


to the centre of the base of the caudal. “. of fit 
+ 4k, : 
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Colours. Greenish yellow along the back, with ared mark on the 
opercle, and a scarlet stripe extending along the middle of the side. 
A deep black mark on the dorsal from the base of the third to 
that of the sixth branched rays. Very fine dark spots over the 
scales gspecially at their bases. An indistinct black mark on the. 
lateral line from the nineteenth to the twenty-first scales. 

FTab. Bangalore, where it is said to be common. Major Puckell 
sent me one specimen, 3 inches in length. 


C. Without barbels, (Puntius). 
© - a. Last undivided ray, osseous and serrated. 
42. Banrnvus (Puntius) arocon. 


Barbus apogon, (Kuhl) Cuv. and Val. xvi, p. 392; Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 150, 
Systomus apogon, Bleecker, Nat. Tyds. Ned Ind. iii, p. 428, 
- apogonoides, Bleeker, 1, c. ix, p. 150. 


Cyclocheilichthys (anematichthys) apogon, Bleeker, Prod. Cyp. p. 378, and. 
Atl, Ich, Cyp. p. 88, t. 29, f, 2, 


: 53 apogoucides, Blecker, 1. c. p, 379 and Atl, Ich, p, 89, t. 30, f. 3, 
Systomus macularius ? Blyth, J. A. 8. of BMI860, p. 159, 
Barbus macularius, *Ginther, Catal, vii, p. 150; Day, Proc, Zoo). Soe, 1869, 
ip. 557. 
Nga-ta-zee and Nga-lay-toun, Burmese. : 
B. 11. D. 4/8, P. 17, V. 11, A. 3/5, O. 19. In 1. 86, Ls te. 877. 
; Length of head 1/4 to 1/5, of caudal 2/9, height of body, 1/3, 
of dorsal fin 1/4 of the total length. 
Eyes. Diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1 diameter from end of 
snout, 1} diameters apart. — 
~ Body compressed, a great rise from the occiput to the base of the 
dorsal fin. — ' 
Fins. Dorsal commences over the ventral and midway between 
the end of the snout and the base of the caudal, its last undivided 
_. Yay is strong, serrated, and rather shorter than the head. First 
r three anal rays somi-osseous. Caudal deeply lobed. | 
Lateral line—complete, 4 to 44 rows of scales’ between: it ae 
the root of the ventral. . 
Colours. Silvery, each scale with a black spot at its oe a? 
Hab. Tenassérim and throughout Burmah to the East - adian 
| Archipelago. It attains 8 inches in length. , aa > 
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43. Barnes. py AMBASSIS. 
Barbus ambassis, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1868, a 553. 


Bunkuai, Ooriah. 

B. Ill. D. 3/8, P. 11, V. 9, A. 2/5, ©. 19, L. 1. 36. . 

Length: of head 2/11, of caudal 1/4, height of body 2/7, of : 
dorsal fin 2/11 of the total length. 

Eyes, Diameter nearly 2/5 of length of head, 1/2 a di = 
from end of snout, 1 diameter apart. Upper jaw slightly the 4 
longest, no barbels. 

Teeth, pharyngeal, sharp, crooked, 5, 3, 2/2, 3, 5, 

#ins. Dorsal ae osseous, aSrOnS; and ee ser 


» oe 









midal which last is deeply labed. 
. Scales, Small and deciduous. 7 
" Lateral line—incomplete, becoming indistinct in the posterior - 
two-thirds of the body, 6 rows of scales between it and the base of 
_ the ventral fin. ° : 
Colours. Light with a silvery streak along the side. 
small black spot at the base of the anterior dorsal rays,andafinger 
mark at the side of the tail. 8 


v 


Hab. _ Madras, Orissa and Bengal. It attaing about 3 inches i in : 
length. = 


44, Banrnus (Puntius) concnontvs. 


! a 
Cyprinus conchonius, Ham, Buch,, Pish. Gang. pp. 317,389; Cuv. and Val. 





xvi, p. 394 | 3 
Systomus conchonius, *©McClell. Ind. Cyp. pp. 236, 394, pl. 44,f 8. Bm 
Ham. Buch. Mss.); *Jerdon M. J. L. and 8. 1549, p. 317. 


 Puntius conchonius, Stein. Sitz. Ak. Wiss, Wein. lvi, ‘ae 
Barbus conchontius, *Giimther, Catal. vii p. 153. ) 
| -Kunchon pungti, Bongali. *, 


‘B. Ill. D.3/s, P. 11, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19, L. 1. 26, L. tr. 55/6). 
i Length of+ head 1/5, of caudal 2/9, height of body 1/3 of Mey 
total length. . 
- Eyes. Diameter 1/3 of length of head, nearly | diameter from 
end of snout. 
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Fins. Osseous dorsal ray moderately strong and serrated, as 
long as head without the snout ; the fin commences midway between 
the anterior extremity of *the orbit and the base of the caudal, 
which latter is forked in its last half. 

Lateral line—incomplete, 4) rows of scales between it and the 
base of the ventral fin. 

Colours, A round black spot on the lateral line above the 
posterior portion of the anal fin. , 

flab. Lower Bengal, Behar and N. W. Provinces, attaining 5 
inches in length. 


45, Barpus (Puntius) GELivs. 
Cyprinus gelius, Ham, Buch., Fish, Gang. pp. 320, 390; ®Cuv,. and Val. xvi, 
p. 397. 


Ss canius, Ham. Buch., lL co. ; *Cuv. and Val. xvii, p. 397. 
Systomus gelius, McClell., Ind. Cyp, pp. 286, 386, pl. 44, f. 4, (from Ham. 


Buch, Mss.) 
cantus, MecClell., 1. ec. pp. 287, 387, pl. 44, f. 6, (from H. B.’s Mas.) 


~ gelius, Bleecker, Verh, Bat. Gen, Ned. Ind. xxv, 1853, Bengal, p 129. 
‘Barhus gelius, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 154 Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, P. 374. 
Cutturpoh, Ooriah ; Geli pungti, Beng. 
. B. Ul. De 3/8, P. 15;V.9, A. 3/5, 0. 19, L. L 25, Ws, te 
_ Length of head 2/9, of caudal 1/4, height of dorsal 2/9, of 
body 1/3 of the total length. 
Eyes. Diameter 2/5 of length of head, 2/3 of a diameter from 
end of snout, 1 diameter apart. 
Dorsal profile rather elevated. Barbels absent. 
Fins. Dorsal arises slightly in advance of the ventrals, its osseous 
ray is strong and rather coarsely serrated : caudal deeply forked. 
Lateral line—incomplete, ceasing after 5 or 6 scales. 
Colours. Reddish brown, with a black band over the tail a little 
ta ie ‘anterior to the base of the caudal fin, and another less distinct over | 
‘ the base of that fin. The peritoneum being black appears like a 
dark band, A black spot passes across the base of the anterior 
half of the dorsal, extending one-third the distance up"the rays. hk e 
black band over the base of the anal, highest in front, Ocei iput ; 


also black. | La ae 
, ipa tie Orissa and Bengal, attaining 2 inches in leng re. 
: ie.” 1 i P | — . 


” 
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46. Barnvus (Puntius) ticro. 


Cyprinus ticto, Ham. Buch., pp. 314, 399, pl. & f. 87; *Cav. and Val. “ico 
p-. 393, 

Systomus ticto, McOClell., Ind. Cyp. p. 382 ; Bleaker, Verh. Bat. Gen. Ned. Bm 
Ind. xxv, 1853, p. 128; *Jerdon, M. J. L. and S. 1849, p, 318. 

Rohtee ticto, Sykea, Trans. Zool. Soc, 1841, p. 365. 

Systomus tripunctatus, Jerdon, M. J. L. and S. 1849, p. 316. 


? Systomus rubrotinctus, Jerdon, Ll. c. p. 317. J | 
Barbus ticto, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 513. iy 
Kaoli and Kotree, Hind. = 


B. III, D. 3/8, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/6,,C. 19, L. Ll. 23; Lo tr. 6: - 
Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/4, height of body 1/4, of ss St 4 
sal fin 1/3 of the total length. » oa 
Eyes. _Diameter 1/5 of length of head, Radin a diameter pases 
end of snout, 1 diameter apart. é 
Body strongly compressed. Upper jaw slightly the longest, the 
posterior extremity of the maxilla reaching to under the anterior — 
margin of the orbit. EF 
Teeth, pharyngeal, crooked, pointed, 5, 3, 2/2, 3, 5. a 
Fins. Osseous dorsal ray strong and serrated, three quarters as ~ 
long as the body is high. Caudal deeply forked. 
Lateral line—incomplete, ceasing after 6 or § scales. . 
Golours. Silvery, sometimes stained with red, a black spot on 
the side of the tail before the base of the caudal fin and immediate- 
_ ly behind the anal: a smaller one (frequently absent) at the com- 
mencement of the lateralline. Fins often black, sometimes orange. 
Hab. Throughout India, except along the Malabar coust. 
B. Stoliczkanus takes its place in Burma. It rarely exceeds 4 inches 


in length. 4 


47. Barsus (Puntius) PUNCTATUS. : 
Puntius punctatus, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1865, p. 302, and Fishes of Sstaber, 
p. 214, il. vii. £. 1. 


Putter perlee, Mal. 
B. Ill. D. 3/8, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 18, L. 1, 23, L. tr. 6/4 


_of head 1/6, of caudal 1/6, height of body 1/3, of 
dorsal fin Vs “of the entire length. — 
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Eyes. Diameter nearly 1/2 of length of head, 1/3 of a diameter 
from end of snout, 1 diameter apart. 

Fins. Dorsal osseous fay strong, serrated, the fin commences 
over the ventrals, and midway between end of snout and base of the 
caudal; its upper border slightly concave. Caudal emarginate. 

Lateral line—complete, slightly concave in the first part of ,its 
course. , 

Colours. Olive green superiorly, becoming white on the abdo- 
men. A diffused black spot on the twentieth and twenty-first ~ 
scales of the lateral line. The anterior half of the fourth scale from 

+ the apercle, in the row next below the lateral line, black. Tins 
yellowish, dorsal and anal tipped with orange. Dorsal with two 
rows of black spots, and anteriorly a short intermediate one. 

Hab, Malabar, it does not appear to exceed three inches in 


length. 


> 


48. Barsvus (Puntius) PavtTvunto. 


Cyprinus phutunio, Ham. Buch., Fish, Gang. pp. 319, 390 ; "Cav. and Val. — 


xvi, p. 395. 
Systomus leptosomus, MoClell. Ind. Cyp. pp. 287, 387, pl. 44; f. 2, (from 
Ham. Buch. MSS.) = 


Systomus phutunio, Bleeker, Verh, Bat. Gen. Batay. xxv, Bengal, p. 125, an 
» Cyp. and Cobit. in Nat. Verb, Holl. Maatsch, Haart, 1864-65, p. 12, t. 4. f, 4 
Barbus a *Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 154; Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, 


p. 375. r 
Barbus Cumingii, Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 155. ‘ 7: $ 
Kudji-kerundi, Ooriah ; Phutuni pungti, Beng. - 


“B. 1. D.23, p. 15, V.9, A. 3/5, C. 19, L, 1. 20—23, L, tr. 8—10. 


Length of head 1/4, of caudal 1/4, height of body 1/3 of the 
total length. . 





‘ Eyes. Diameter 2/5 of length of head, 3/4 of a diameter from 
—s nd of snout, 1 diameter apart. else i 
Dorsal profile more elevated than the abdominal, Mouthsmall 
- -‘Barbels absent. 7 ; eS 
+84 Fins. Dorsal osseous ray serrated, the serratures often becom- ~ 


ing indistinct in the adult: the fin commences opposit als," 


ts _ gwind midway between the end of the snout and of } 
ot ae og 


We, fi at 








—_ i a. ee 
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caudal, which latter is rather deeply forked. ee . 


Lateral line—incomplete, only extending along 3 or 4 scales, Ae 
from it to the base of the ventral are 3 rédwa, AE ot 
Colours. Reddish brown, with a black band passing from the 4 
back to opposite the middle of the pectoral fin: a second from the 5 
batk to the posterior end of the base of the anal: two other 
lighter bands pass downwards, one from the anterior, the other 
from¢he posterior extremity of the:dorsal. A dark band down 
the centre of the dorsal, another at the base of the caudal. 
Huh. Orissa and through Bengal and Ceylon, attaining 3 inches 
in length. - e 


49. Banrnus (Puntius) NIGROFASCLIATUS. 


“i 


Barbus nigrofasctatus, Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 155. 


B. Il. D. 3/8, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19, L. Ll 20. 

Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/4, height of body 1/4 of as 
total length. 

Eyes. Diameter 1/3 of length of head, nearly 1 diameter from 
the end of snout and apart. ‘ 

Body oval, strongly compressed : interorbital space convex. 

* Mouth small, upper jaw the longest. Barbels absent. 

Fins. Dorsal lower than the body, it commences opposite the 
ventrals, its osseous ray is of moderate strength and finely serrated. 
Caudal deeply forked. 

Lateral line—complete, 3 rows of scales between it and the 
base of the ventrals. 

Colours. Reddish, (this however may be a post mortem appear- 
ance, as seen in B. filamentosus), with a black band passing from eye” 
tW eye ; body with three vertical black bands, the first across the 
middle of the trunk, the second between the anterior portion of the 
dorsal to behind the base of the ventral, and the third on the free 
portion of the tail. Dorsal, anterior portion of ventral and anal — 
black? 

Hab. Southern Ceylon attaining 24 inches in length. 

Its form much resembles that of 2B. ¢/ eto, which has not been 
recorded from Ceylon. It, however, entirely differs from ‘it in 
colouration and in having a complete lateral line. 


> 


—_ 
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50. *Barnus (Puntius) Gueanto. . 

Cyprinus guganio, Ham, Buch, Fishes, Ganges, pp. 338, 339, 392 ; *Cuy. and 
Val. xvi, p. 445. 

Gugani, Beng. 

ead. oo, 2/8, &. 19, Vi. 0, 4:7. 

** Head oval, small, blunt and dotted. Mouth small. The jaws 
protrude in opening, the upper is the longest. * * The eyes are ce 
forwards on the sides of the head and large.” 

Fins. The dorsal is near the middle, its osseous ray is strong 

and serrated. 
“  Scates. Large and firmly adherent. 

Lateral line—incomplete. 

Colours. The back dotted. - 

Hab. Gangetic provinces and Assam. It scarcely exceeds an 
inch and a half in length. 


51. Bannvus (Puntius) SroniczKanus. 
Barbus MeClellandi, Day, Proc .Zool, Soc, 1869, p. 619, (not Cov, and Val.) 


B. I. D. 2/8, P. 14, V. 9, A. 2/5, CO. 19, L. 1. 25, L. tr. 5/6.” 
Length of head 1/6, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/3 of the 
total length. 
“te Eyes. Diameter nearly 1/3 of length of head, 1 diameter from __ 
© end of snout, 14 diameters apart. ‘ | 
| Mouth small. Barbels absent, ie 
Teeth, pharyngeal—crooked, 5, 3, 2/2, 3, 5. * ah - 
a Fins. Osseous dorsal ray serrated but less strongly chien ‘in: 2 
a +B. ticto, the serratures are likewise rather irregular, the fin coni- et 
- mences midway between the snout and the base of the caudal, hte 
which latter is lunate. -_s PT gt 
_Liateral line—complete, there are 8) rows of scales between it — 
and the base of the ventral fin. a le ae 
_ Colours. Bilvery, ft pack mark on the lateral line > about h 














3 ay sic Gdcdialty of Chie aie! Bini mupecibily xten 
Nae whilst a by oie sotyetinly im ns orang. 
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52. Bansus (Puntius) pvnnnorrerca, / eae 


Systomus pyrrhopterus, McClelil., Ind. Cyp. pf. 285, 383, pl. 44, £& 1; *Cav. 
and Val. xvi, p, 395, oH 
Barbus pyrrhopterus, Ginthes, Catal. vii, p., 57. Me | 
B. III. D. 2/7, P. 12, V. 9, A. 7, 0. 19, UL 22-24, L. tr. A/a 
Length of head 1/4, height of body rather above 1/3 of the total — WJ 
length. No barbels. = iad 
Fins. Osseous dorsal ray of moderate strength, serrated. s 
Lateral line—complete, 2 rows of scales between it and the | 
base of the ventral fin. . 3 
Colours. A dark spot at the end of the lateral line just before a 
the base of the caudal fin. 


Hab. Upper Assam. 





b. Osseous dorsal ray enttre. 
53. Banpus (Puntius) sTicMa. 


Systomus sophore, McClell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 285, 382; Jerdon, M.J. L. and 5S. 
1849, p. 316, (not Ham, Buch.) A 

Leuciscus stigma, Cuy. and Val. xvii. p 93, pl. 489; Jerdon, I. o. p. 317. . 

as sulphureus, Cav. and Val. xvii, p. 96. 

Cyprinus sophore,* Cav. and Val. xvi, p. 388. 

, Barbus sophore, Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 152. ie 

” Rentiue modestits, Kner, Novara Fische, p. 348, t. 15, £ 2 - 

Barbus modestus, *Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 156. | 

Barbus stigma, Day, Proc. Zool, Soo. 1868, p. 198, 1869, p. 375. 

Chadu-perigi, Tel.; Patia-kerundi, Ooriah; Katcha-karawa and 
Pottiah, Win.; Katch karawa, Can. ; Nga-kkoon-ma, Burin. 
_B. II. D. 3/8, P. 17, V. 9, A. 3/5, C. 19, L. 1, 25, L. tr. 5/4, — 
Vert. 15/14. 

Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 1/4 of the © 
total length. 

Byes. Diameter 1/4 of length of head, 1} diameters from end of 
snout, 2 diameters apart. 

Jaws equalin front. No barbels. 

Teoth,—pharyngeal, crooked, 5, 3, 2/2, 3, 5. 

Fins. Osseous dorsal ray of moderate strength, entire, as 
long as the head without the snout; it commences over the 

) . - 42 
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ventrals, and midway between the end of the snout and the base 
of the caudal. . 


Lateral line—complete, 3 to 34 rows of scales between it and 
the base of the ventral fin. 
. Colours. Silvery, with a scarlet lateral band at some seasons, 
and a dark mark across the base of the middle dorsal rays, this 
last being occasionally absent. A round black blotch, more or 
less distinct at the root of the caudal fin. 

JTab. Throughout India and Burma, As food it is bitter, 

In January 1868 I found 1850 developed ova in _one female 


fish at Madras. 


Lae 


54. Banrsus (Puntius) curysorrerus. 
Systomus chrysopterus, McClell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 285, 383. 
Barbus chrysopterus, Ganther, Catal. vil, p. 152. 
Pottiah, Pun). 
B. Il. D. 3/8, P. 17, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19, L. 1, 23, L, tr. 5/5. 
Length of head and caudal fin each nearly 2/9, height of body 
1/3 of the total length. 

Eyes. Diameter 1/3 of length of the head, 3/4 of a diameter 
from end of snout, 

Upper profile slightly concave over the nape, rising considerably 
to the base of the dorsal fin, and much more convex than that of 
the abdomen. Body compressed. 

Mouth narrow, horse-shoe shaped, the upper jaw very slightly 
the longest, when the mouth is closed. 

Fins. Dorsal arises slightly in advance of the ventral, and 
midway between the end of the snout and the base of the caudal, 
its smooth osseous ray is not strong and as long as the head 
without the snout ; upper margin of the dorsal fin slightly concave, 
its height is only slightly above one-half of that of the body.” The 
pectoral extends to the ventral, and the latter to the anal. Lower — 
caudal lobe slightly the longest. . 

Lateral line—complgte, 34 rows of scaton between it, and 
one base of the ventral. 

Colours. Dirty silvery, darkest along the back, and each aoale 
Re ehting a dark baserformed by fine black dots. Dorsal, yout), 


. — = nt 
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and anal fins stained with black jictat at their 
dat mark at the base of the 4th and 6th divided dorsal x 
times a dark mark at base of the tail. ° 

ffab. Assam, N. W. Provinces and Punjab. 


55. Baas (Puntius) UNIMACULATUS, —* 
Systomus unimaculatus, Blyth, J. A. S. of Bengal, 1860, p. 159. Day, as a : 
Zool. Soc. 1869, p. 557. . ar x 
B. III. D. 3/8, P. 11, V. 8, A. 2/5, ©. 19, Ti. 1. 24, L. te. 44/44 
Length of head 2/7, height of body 1/3 of the total length. a3 aa a! 
Eyes. Diameter 1/3 of length of head, 1 diameter from gnd > Fe sf 
snout and apart. i.” 
Mouth small, extending half the dis tance to below wie, orbit 3 
No barbels. : 
Fins. Dorsal with an osseous, entire and weak, ray: it com- 
mences midway between the snout and the base of the caudal fin. 
Lateral line, incomplete, becoming lost opposite the posterior | 
extremity of the dorsal fin. ; Sa 
Colours. Silvery, a black mark at the base of each dorsal ray. Sig 
A number of fry up to 1,4; inches in length from the Tenas- ae 
serim Provinces are in the museum; what they would be, when 
adults, it is difficult to determine, but probably (as the lateral ling 
is incomplete) they never would grow arEe fish. we 






ae 










56. Bannus (Puntius) PILAMENTOSUS. ' ~! 


. 


Leuciscus flamentosus, Cuv. and Val. xvii, p. 95, pl. 492. ; 
Leuciscous Mahecota, Cuv. and Val. xvii, p. 305, pl. 502 (youn). pe 
Systomus assimilis, flamentosus, et Maderaspatensis, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. — 


Lit. and Sce,, xv, pp. 318, 319. 
Puntius flamentosus, Day, Fish. Malabar, p. 215. 
Barbus flamentosus, Giinther, (? synom.) Catal. vii, p. 145. 
B. Tit. D. 3/6, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19, L. 1. 21, L. tr. 6/3. 
Length of head 1/5, vd caudal 1/4, height of body 1/5 of the total 
length. . 
Eyes. Diameter 2/5 : length of head, 2/3 of a diameter from 
end of snout. 
Body strongly egmprossed., Generally a pores over the _ 
snout, No barbels. 
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, 

Fins, Osseous dorsal ray smooth and feeble, whilst the divided 
ones are all more or less clongated i in the adult, 

Lateral line—complete, 2 rows of scales between it and the base 
of the ventral. 

Colours. Silvery, each scale having a metallic green edging, 
whilst a more or less distinct black blotch exists on the lateral line 
before the base of the caudal fin. A very curious change occurs 
in this fish immediately after death, the whole of its body becoming® 
scarlet. -Caudal red, tipped with black. 

fab, Western coast and Southern India, attaining 6 inches in 

‘length. 

Dr. Giinther remarked ‘' Valeneiennes and other nattralists — 
have overlooked the barbels in this species,"’ but I consider the 
Ceylon fish from which he drew up his description as belonging to 
B. lepidus, for B. flamentosus is destitute of barbels. 


. 57. Barsus (Puntius) TERKIO, . 
Cyprinus terio, Ham, Buch,, Fish. Gang, pp. 313, 389; *“Cuy. and Val. 
xvi, p. 398. 
Systomus gibbosus, *McClell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 286, 385, pl. 44, f. 7, (from Ham. 
Bach. MSS.) 
_ Barbus terio, *Ginther, Catal, vii, p. 153; Day, Proo, Zool. Soo, 1869, ~ 
p. 376. 


Kakachia-kerundi, Ooriah ; Teri pungti, Beng. 
. 'B. I. D. 3/8, P. 15, V. 9, A. 3/5, C. 19, L.1, 21, L. tr. 5/5. 
- Length of head 1/4, of caudal 1/4, height of body 1/3, Gf dorsal ee 
1/4 of the total length. Stas 
"Eyes. Diameter 1/3 of length of head, 1 diameter from ea es = 
nout, 1} diameters apart. a 
Cea compressed, dorsal profile more convex than the abdominal — 
», there being a considerable rise from the snout to the base o . 
- dorsal fin. Upper jaw slightly the longest. No barbels. 
ay aria. ‘Osseous dorsal ray moderately strong and entiro ; a 
a shtly in. advance of the ventrals, and midway between eh 
of snout and base of the caudal, Ty pci 
a tera’ ral line—incomplete, ceasing: after 3 or seh: scales. 
Hoe ole pe ty, _ greenish — along the back, uch - 
aX Y r oO ‘gd Dla ok sper rerous ¢ \e nterion 
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es - “+ ‘ , ia 
ime 5 A ree: black blotch in the middle of the side, over snd ’ 













icy die ibdien line de fac ae Ge tai A ‘very indistinct black ro 
under the posterior extremity of the dorsal p ig down 3 

the middle of the fish, Fins with a yellowish tinge, stained ob tant 
margins. : = 
Hab. Orissa and Bengal, attaining 3 or 4 inches in length. } Re 


58. *Barnus (Puntius) Dvuvyaucecu. - ‘ 
Leucisceus Duvaucelii, Ouy. and Val, xvii, p. 95, pl. 491. ele 
Systomus Duvaucelii, *Blecker, Prod. Cyp. p. 278, (no description). x 
BarbuseDuvaucelii, *Giinther, vii, p, 151. b 
Bo LT 2D. 2/8, A.'2/65 1.4. 27. . : ; 
According to the figure the length of the head is 1/5, of caudal 

about 2/9, height of body 1/3 of the total length, 

Eyes. About 1/4 oflength of head, 1 diameter from end of snout. 
Fins. Dorsal commences rather nearer the base of the caudal g 
than to the end of the snout, its osseous ray entire. Caudal forked. _ 
Lateral line—complete. “3 et 
Colours. A black spot at the end of the lateral line just anterior — ¢ zs 

to the base of the caudal fin. if “4 

Hab, Bengal. ne al 


59. Barnsus (Puntius) virratvs. 


Puntius vittatus, Day, Proc, Zool, Soc. 1865, p. 303; Fish. Malabar, p. ais 
pl. 13, f, 1. 

Barbus vittatus, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 156. 

KXtooli, Hind. 

B, It. D. 2/8, P. 12, V.-9, A. 2/, C. 20, L. 1. 20-22, L. tr. 4/3. “< 

Length of head 2/9, of caudal 2/7, height of body 1/3 of the — 
total length. 

Eyes. Diameter 1/2 of length of head, 2/3 of a diameter from. a" 
end of snout, 2 diameters apart. a 
_ Fins, Dorsal ray osseous, weak, and entire ; it commences ~ 
somewhat in in @dyvance of the ventrals, and midway between the 
out and the base of the caudal fin, the latter being forked. 


Lateral line—incomplete, ceasing after about five scales, 
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Colours. Silvery, generally with four black spots in the adult, 
one just before the dorsal, one below its posterior margin, another 
at the base of the caudal ‘anda fourth at the base of the anal. 
The dorsal has a ver tical black streak, and a black tip with orange 
markings. In the immature the “colours vary; when the fish is 
about eight-tenths of an inch long, a vertical stripe begins to show 
itself in the posterior third of the dorsal fin, the summit of which 
also becomes edged with black, whilst there is some irregular 
orange colouration about the fin; a black spot shows itself at the 
base of the caudal and anal fins, and in very young specimens the 
line of demarcation between the green of the back, and thé silvery 
abdomen, appears like a white band running from the eyt to the 
middle of the tail. 

Hub, Mysore and Mulder, attaining 14 inches im lengths 


7 


c. Without osseous dorsal ray, 


60. Barsus (Puntius) Punsausensts, 


B. Ill. D. 3/8, V. 9, A. 2/5, O. 19, L. 1. 48, L. tr. 8/? 


Length of head 2/11, of caudal 1/4, height of body 2/7 of the total 
length. 

Eyes. Rather large, situated in the anterior half of the head, 
1/3 of a diameter from end of snout. | 

Mouth small, horse shoe shaped, with the upper jaw slightly 


over-hanging the lower. Abdominal profile more convex than 


that of the back. Barbels absent: 
Fins. Dorsal two-thirds as high as the body below it, arising 


midway between the snout and the base of the caudal fin, its last’ 


undivided ray is weak and articulated. Caudal deeply forked, with — 
pointed lobes, : 

Lateral line—incomplete. ee. 
_ Colours. Silvery, with a burnished silvery etd along the aa, 
and a black spot at the base of the caudal fin. Two first dorsal 
rays and intermediate membrane deep black. 

Hab, Ravi river at Lahore ; it isa small species, fttaining about — 


- inches in length. MRapidly putrifying, nearly all my eepinAnate, ) 
‘= were spoiled before I was able to put them into spirit, + A 
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61. Barsvs (Puntius) COSUATIS.. ap, eile 
Cyprinus comuatis, Ham. Buch., Fish, Gang. pre 338, 892 ; rouv. a na \ Val 


' 
a 
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xvi, p. 444. 
_  S8ystomus malacopterus, McClell., Ind, Cyp. pp. 287, B86;@1. te f. £9 (Ce a te 

phd tee Se ga ig . 

Rohtee pangut, Sykes, Trans. Zool. Soc, ii, p. 365. a ~~ a 


Leuciscus cosuatis, Bleek, Verh. Bat. Gen. Ned. Ind. xxv, 1853, p- 139.— 
2 Barbus cosuntis, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 157. > | 
Koswati, Beng. eh: | 
B. Ill. D. 3/8, P. 13, V. 9, A. 2/5, 0.19, L. 1. 22, Le. 6. 9 
Length of head 1/4, of caudal 1/4, height of body nearly rs of iB 
the total length. 3 
Eyes. Diameter 2/5 of length of head, 1/2 a diameter from oni Me 
of snout, 1 diameter apart. —. 
Fins. Dorsal without any osseous ray, it commences re 
between the end of the snout and the base of the caudal fin. a oes 
Lateral line—incomplete, the row of scales on which it is” ‘al 
situated is larger than the others. ok 
Colours. . Silvery, the scales having dark margins, the top of 8 
the dorsal, and a spot across the middle of the anterior anal rays, 5 . 
a black salad . re 
Hai. Bengal, attaining 2 or 3 inches i in Hioth, also found in ‘* 
the North West Provinces. 


62. *Barnsus (Puntius) PRESBYTER. 

Leuciscus presbyter, Cuv. and Val. xvii, p. 307. - 
B. Ul. D. 11, A. 7, L. 1. 26, Lb. tr. 6/2. 4 
Length of head 2/9, height of body 2/9 of the total length. 
Profile of back straight, that of the abdomen convex, The upper _ 








_ jaw slightly longer than the lower. 7 
Bins. No strong ray in the dorsal fin; anal small; the oalale x 
not deeply lobed. é e 
_ Lateral line—concave. a 


Colour. Back greenish, sides silvery, no spots, dorsal slightly 2 
edged with blavk. 

dite ie. fai. Bombay; although placed here amongst the barbels its 
right to the position appears doubtful. 


Parekh 2 oe . oS 











_ 
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63. Barnus (Puntius) puntto. 

Cyprinus puntio, Ham, Buéh., Fish Ganges, pp. 318, 389. 

Barbus puntio, *Giluther, Catal, vii, p. 154; Day, Proc. Zool. Sec. 1870 
p. 100, , - 

B, Ill. D. 3/8, P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, ©. 21, L. 1, 28, L. tr. 4/4. 

Length of head 1/4, of caudal 2/7, height of the body nearly 1/3 
of the total length. 

Eyes. Diameter 2/5 of length of head, 3/4 of a diameter from 


‘end of snout ; 1 diameter apart. 


Dorsal profile considerably elevated. Mouth small. No barbels. 

Fins. Last undivided dorsal ray weak, entire, and not osseous ; 
the fin commences rather in advance of the ventrals, and midway 
between the anterior margin of the orbit and the base of the 
caudal, the latter fin deeply forked. 

Lateral line—incomplete, only extending along a few eal : 
2} rows between it and the base of the ventral fin. 

Colours. Silvery, a wide black band encircles the free portion 
of the tail, and includes the tip of the anal fin. Dore orange, 
tipped with black. ; 


Hab, Bengal and British Burma. It only attains about 3 — 


inches in length! 
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Piate XV. 


1—3. ainegdag achatina, Gray, p.. 217 et seq, 
may, geneeal anatomy ; 2, jaw; 3, different teeth of one transverse 


- 
_ tags. 4—6. Plect. cyclaspis, Benson, p. 217 et seq. 
4 genital organs; 5, Jaw; 6, various teeth of a series. 


ft foot ; a, anus; Z, longs; mt, mantlo; rm, retractile muscle of the foot ; A 
Bap, “ponte, oe, oral parts; sg, salivary glands; roe, retractor of the oral part ie . 
= m, retractor of the penis; sgl, supposed arrow gland; al, alimentary canal; — 
os rHeeminal receptacle ; Hi, liver; alg, albuminous gland ; hd, hermaphrodite duct ; 

- gland ; ¥, intestines ; st, stomach ; k, kidnéy ; h, heart; Pas Pg %}; 


ah > Aides oped ves deferens ; ut, uterus ; «7, ¢gzs in the uterus ; pr, prostal 
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2 Pirate XVI. 


Figs. 1—3. Trachia delibrata, Benson, p. 225. 


‘ 1, genital organs ; 2, jaw ; 3, various teeth of one transverse series. 6 Ss 


‘ 


| ‘Figs. 4—10. Sesara infrendens, Gould, p. 242 et seq. 
te ae organs of a young specimen; 5, the samo of a full 





r 1 Specimen ; 6, horny organ situated in an appendage of the 4 | -E 
c rid, enlarged ten times the natural sizo; 7, a transparent, me 
horny, bearded thread, connected with the appendage represented =m 


in. fig. 6; 8, similar threads, as seen in fig. 7, but not bearded 5 ~« 
P-9, , jaw ; 10, different teeth of one transverse row. ike 


Pr 

) = 
ae | 
La Ss 


ee 


. ho, ermaphrodite opening; p, penia; m, retractor muscle; ut, uterus; 
$, seminal receptacle, id; hermaph. duet ; alg, albuminons gland ; vd, seminal 

ts (¢, ealciferous Sac ; f, flagellum ; « upper and a’, lower end of the peculiar . 
Snag appendage of the oviduct ; n, place where the end of the horny appe 
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* Puare XVI. a ‘ 


* Figs. 1—5. Rofula anceps, Gould, see p. 233 et seq. og 25 
_ 1. General anatomy, 2, diagrammatic view of the various lobes 
of the mantle, enlarged ; 3, genital organs ; 4, jaw; 5, teeth, all en- : 


 larged (see p. 236). | 
| y Figs. 6—14. Macrochlamys [Durgella] honasta, Gould, pi 48 Gok 
_ et seq. ; 
6, normal form; 7, Pegu variety; 8, abnormal variety from 
_ Moulmein, (comp. p. 248) ; 9, variety from near Moulmein; 10,jaw; 
ni, peculiar solid, horny threads from the genital organs; 12, solid | 
particles out of the bag marked x in fig. 13, which isa peculiar 
. _ appendage of the genital organs; 14, various teeth; all objects 


‘ gic cvented in figures 10—14 are greatly enlarged. 


 f, foot ; fo, foot gland; a, anus; +r, rectum; ag, amatorial gland; al, albu-— 
sllidcee pling: accompanying the rectum; li, liver; ¢, intestines; st, stomach 5_ 
aed? enlivary glands; fh, heart; k, kidney; pg, pigment giand; I, lunges 
Ft , oral parts; Isl, left shell lobe of mantle; lst’, lower end of the samo ; ral, right — 

shell lobo ; val’, lower end of the same; wil, right dorsal lobe ; tal, left dorsal | % 
lobe 5 Pp, penis; p’, enlarged portion of the same; cd, calciferons glands. ae 
fiagellum ; vd, vas deferens; fa, sessilo gland of the oviduct; 8, re al. 
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eal ou am seminis; ut, uterus ; pr, prostata; hd, hermaphrodite duct ; fg, t ‘horma- & 
ie: ph rodit 2giand; alg, albuminous gland; ™, retractilo muscle; ho, hermaphro- — 5 ae 
| dite. opening. te: 
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| | | PLate XxX VO. 

Big. i—4. Conulema attegia, Benson, p. 237. 


I, genital organs; la, section of the amatorial gland; 2, diagram- 
matic view of the mantle lobes ; iS jaw; 4, difforent tecth of one 


transverse series. 
Figs. 5—9. Conulema és ifula, Bensok, p- 239. 
_ 6, side view of an animal, from Calcutta; 6, genital organs 


; during the winter season; 7, anterior portion of the same during 
the: rainy season; 8, jaw 7 9 yarious teeth of one transverse series. 


be ‘Fig. 10, ey rieimeta, Stol., p. 241. Pe fa 


Moe 11—18. Jfferocystis molecula, Hanson p. 251. = ae 
ii, Yang organs; 12, jaw ; 13, a fow tooth from a transverse wei 


ie ~ 


t ad; he, nargeennrcaite opening; m, tes! oe. ssuuiey 
: : ps, enleifarous eno ; wi eiempisgnte cues ; 
wrod! rn dines 5 hg, heramph, gland ; alg, abbuminous gland ; ra, recep ew 
uM semnini 5 4, enlarged ovary sac; rst; right shell lobe of the mantle 5 rs ra: ee 
yer r end of the same; Isl, left sholl lobo; lal’, wor aealige Abe aaee oy 2, | 
a it dorsn? lobe; Idl, left dorsal lobo} a, 8, * % 8, acovessive. ley see F 


A «Sainte amatorial =i (fig. la). 
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Figs. 1—4 and 7—9, Sophina ecalias, Benson, p, 255. 
1, general anatomy; 2, genital organs; 3, 3a, jaws; 4,a few 
teeth of a transverse series, the 5th and 14th tooth shewn m a 
lateml vigw; 7, typical specimen, front, side and upper views; 
8, var. echistostelis, same views; 9, 2 specimen with irregularly 
thickened peristome. ; oe 


Fig. 10. Sophina forabilis, Benson, p. 257. 
10a, the front view, is enlarged twice the natural size. 


Figs. 5, 11, 12, Sophina discoidalis, Stol., p. 258. 
5, jaw ; 11, a much depressed specimen, natural size ; 12, a some- 
what elevated specimen ; figs. 12a, 124, 12¢, are enlarged. ; 


oe Gand 13. Sophina conjungens, Stol., p. 259. ap. 
6, jaw ; ; 13, different views in natural size. | 


_ oe, oral parts; t, tentacles; op, even petisias a, anus; kd, kidney duct 5 Sg 


% 
mt, mantle: Unt, left shell lobe; rmt, right shell lobe ; s9, salivary g and ass ct 
eae ao, aorta with thé branches lh and bg; st, stomach 3. k, kidney ; 
by beert 1, lungs; +, rectum; mi, retractor; ep, calciferous sac; vd, nina 


{ «a Bhs aaah receptacle ; 7, , gs, namatorial glands eu i | 
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Part II,.—PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 














- Monocrarn or Inpian Cyprminwe, Pr. IT1,—4y Surgeon FP. . Da Es, 
(With plates XXIT and XXIIT) 
(Received 17th August, 1871.—Continued from p, 336.) 
-/ Genus Scnizornorax, Teckel. Pl. xxiiff. 1, 2. 
: Racoma, sp. McOClell. 

Schizopyge, sp. Teckel. 

Opistocheilus, pt. Bleeker. 

Abdomen rounded. Snout conically rounded, and laterally tomeret 
compressed, with the mouth arched and antera-infertor, mandibles neither — 
broad, flattened, nor with sharp margins, its edge sometimes having a 
deciduous horny covering.* Barbels four. Pharyngeal teeth 
\ hooked, 5, 3, 2/2, 3, 5. Dorsal fin rather short, with a strong, osseous, 
serrated ray, and arising opposite the ventralis; anal short. we 
_wery small, the vent and base of the anal fin in a@ sheath, covered by on- 
 larged, tiled, scales. Lateral line passing to the centre of the pees f A) 
the caudal fin. “ a, 
ae Bees distribution. Mountain streams and round 
of mie Sinalayes, also in Cashmere, Nien ne 

epee « kp 


y covering is whe apa to become seheatedians Sat 9 
in frosh specimens, 
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Synopsis OF SPECTES«. a 












“ 1. Schiszothoraw barbatus, Bays, A. 3/5, Cabul. 
Pa? ” miger, D, 4/8, A, 8/5, Cushmere. ) 
ow. te Wiitermedius, D. 4/8, Ay 3/5, Afghanistan. 
4. ” Ritehi anus, D, 3—4/8, A. 2/5, Afghanistan. 
™ nobilis, D. 3/9, A: 8, Afghanistan and Nepaut, 
> « planifrons, D. 4/7, A. 2/5, Cashmere. ~~ 
» Hodgsonts, D. 3/8, A. 2/5, L. 1. 155, Himalayas, 
7 labiatus, D. 3/8, A. 7, A/ghanistan, 
ss chrysochlorus, D. 3/8, A. 8, Afghanistan. 
» gobioides, D. 3/8, A. 6, Bamean river. 
se curvifrons, D. 11, A. 8, L. 1. 100, Cashmere. 7 > 
» nasus, PD, 11, A. 8, Cashmere. - 
* Hiigelii, D. 11, A. 8, L. 1. 190, Cashmere. : 
na micropogon, D. 11, A, 8, Cashmere. 
Edeniana, D. 3/8, A. 8, Afghanistan. 
- longipinnis, D. 11, A. 8, Cashmere. 
. - esocinus, D, 3/8, A. 3/5, Cashmere and Afghanistan, 
as ~ “8, a brevis, D. 2/7, 4. 7, Afghanistan. - | 4 
_« Amongst the foregoing 18 species, it is very, or rather most, prob 
‘able that several will eventually turn out to be synonyms. © =~ ~~ 
1. ScuwrornoraxX BARBATUS. - 
as Cal. Journ. Nat. Hist. ii, 1842, p. 580; Glnther Catal, vi. aah 
cae “WB. IL D. 4/8, P. 21, V. 11, A. 3/5, OC. 21. e : 
* Length of head 1/4, caudal 1/5, height of body 1/5 of tho total J ; 
ie ength* eae | 
| > Byes. Diameter V/A lenath of head, 1} pase 5 ; 
t ef snout. ¥ of 
‘e - Interorbital space very slightly convex. Mouth inferior, sethi-oval Sb | | 





a nearly horizontal, about equalling that ofthe gape; up 
ns w sligl tly the longest; inside of lower jaw said to be covered 
Pr. uous cartilaginous layer (the specimens in Ln pis 









decid 










: ig sh. fuseum which I saw, had their mouths firmly closed), at Sees 
rey se te e, and hgving a free margin - ; ony —- 
¥ ; gas the orbit. | om 


sal commences mc wey between the « ; 
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long as the head, and posteriorly with ain sot @ 
anal when laid flat does not ae far as os tae 
caudal. aes 
Scalos—minute, anal row but little developed... | 
. Colours—asilvery. 
ffaé. Cabul river at Jellalabad, attaining at least | 


in length. . 


2. ScHwizoTHORAX NIGER. 
Heckel, Fische aus Kaschmir, p. 29,t, 5; *Cav. and Val. xvi, p. 217 ; Ganthe 
Catal. vii. p. 164. ” —h aks 
Alghad, Cash. 
B. Iil. D. 4/8, P. 19, V, 10, A. 3/5, C. 19. ~*~ 
Length of head about 1/5 (4/21), of caudal 1/6, height of body 
1/5 of the total length. 4 
Eyes. Diameter 2/9 of length of head, very little more than — r 
1 diameter from end of snout, 14 diameters apart. a 
' Mouth horse-shoe shaped, inferior, the upper jaw somewhat pro- - 
jecting, eleft nearly horizontal, but not so long asthe gape. Margin 
of the lower jaw cutting, its inside covered with horny cartilagi-” — 
nous layer. Lower labial fold ies is Barbels shorter than * 
the eye. 
Fins. Dorsal arises midway between the anterior margim of tha 
orbit and the base of the caudal, also a little before the root of — 
the ventral ; its osseous ray is moderately strong, as long as the head 
without the snout, and having posteriorly coarse and rather¢losely 
set denticulations. Anal fin when laid flat not reaching the base — 


— .F ve = 





7 








of the caudal which latter is forked. ~— 
Scales—minute, anal row but little devudibad the largest being ~ 
one-third as broad as the orbit. : 


Hab, Cashmere, attaining at least seven inches in length. = 
“ws 3. ScHrworHoRAX INTERMEDIVs. ~ “= =. S:, 

MoCloll., Cal. Journ. Nat Hist. ii, 1842, p. 679; Giinther, Catal vii p. D165, pn 4 

B. Il. D. 4/8, P. 17, V. 11, A, 3/5, ©. fo. 

Length of head 1/5, of venta 1/5, height of body about 1/5 of a 


and od c ? 
ep a 


: 7 he pe» - - : 
cay a = «i Z . he . 7 oe 
Rie 


- , ais Fa a 4 : . © | 6: . = : a ~ 
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‘Eyes. Diameter 1/6 of length of head; nearly 2 diameters from 
end of snout and apart. 
Interofbital space flat, Mouth inferior, crescentic, with the cleft 
~ nearly horizontal, and the gape one half greater in extent than the A 
_ cleft. Snout aremten cing the upper jaw which projects beyond the 
er, the edge of the latter rather sharp, and its inside covered 
ith « deciduous cartilaginous layer. Lower labial fold inter- ; 
rupted in the middle. Barbels about as long as the eye. , 
Fins. Dorsal commences midway between the end of the snout 
‘and the base of the caudal, and slightly in advance of the ventrals ; 
_ “its osseous ray is of moderate strength, rathér more than half as 
‘long as the head «end closely serrated posteriorly. The anal when 
laid flat reaches the root of the caudal. 
vis: Scales—minute, anal row moderately developed, the largest veing ae 
almost half as broad as the orbit. . 
_ Hab. Afghanistan, attaining at least 11 inches mm length, ow 









4. Scnmrwornorax Rrrovranvs. -_ ’. . 
gel, Cal. Journ Nat. Hist, ii, 1842, p. 680; Giinther, Catal. vis, e168. a | 













eo po =, P. 19, V. 11, A. 2/5, O. 21. Me is Ps 
Length of rai 2/9, of caudal 2/9, height of bay. 1/5 of tho 2 
ty Nenath. 


"© Byes. Diameter 1/5 of length of head, 12+ from "end are : 
ss _ gnout, 1} diameters apart. ee fps ine 
Mouth inferior, semi-oval, the jaws equal in ‘Loy * 
:” “Tabial fold entire, and having a free margin in its entire extent, 
Sa which, however, is produced into a short median lobe. Interorbital: _ 
space nearly flat. Barbels nearly as long as the eye. nee a 
| Dorsal commences midway between the anterior mary 
‘Sof the orbit and the base of the caudals its osseous ray is serra’ 
oe * 3 gsteriorly, rather feeble, and thé stiff portion as oa f 
head’ without the snout; anal whgn laid flat does not q 
_ caudal, which latter is lunate. — oe: a 
pute, anal'row moderate el | 





































grow to a large size, and is always of a horny 

‘with the umbilical carina often white. rt ss 
The animal is dull white, with grayish pedicles ond teateclaat 
<a very narrow, the glandular appendage not very prominent. ; <j y 
! Hab. TI only found foradbilis on the limestone hills at Damotha 
near Moulmein, where no other species of Sophina occurred. 
° - _ e Sie 

Sophina discoidalis, n. sp., pl, xix, figs. 5, 11, 12. 


Soph. testa depressa, subdiscoidea, tenui, pallide cornea, pelluci- 
da, cornea, nonnunquam circa peripheriam facia castane’i notata ; 
anfractibus 5—5}, convexiusculis, striis incrementi subtilissimis 
notatis, suturi adpressi, leviter canaliculata disjunctis, et infra 
suturam lineis spiralibus impressis et paucis notatis ; apice paululum 
prominente ; anf. ult. ad ambitum compressiuscule rotundato, a 
basin leyissime convexiusculo, prope medium panlo depresso et 
perforato : umbilico amplo, 0°15 partem diam. maj. long. equante, 
 earind perdistincta, filiformi, circumdato; apertura depresse _ 
_ semilunari, marginibus tenuibus instructa: labio parietali adnato 
_ tenuissimo, columellari brevi, crassiusculo, obliquo, ad basin con- 
4 Spicuiter reflexo, ad carinam recurvato ; labro tenui, fere recto, supra 
| pecipheriam paulnlum producto; carina umbilicali modice incisa. 
ey max. dia act. maj. 10-5 mm.; min. 9; axis 4°5; alt. 5°5; 
alt. apert. 4-4; lat. Ap. 4°7 mm. 

+ Hab. On the limestone Mills of the so-called ‘ Farm Caves,’ on 
the Ataran river and also on similar hills south of Moulmein. 

bys The depressed shape of this species, together with a compara- 
rr tively large and strongly carinated umbilicus, readily distinguish 
; __ it from other Sophine. The specimens which I collected at the 
‘Farm Caves and south of Moulmein are all of a uniform pale 
straw colour, but I have lately received “from Mr. Theobald a few 
“which were obtained further eastwards on the Ataran river, and 
_thes@ possess a very distinct brown band above the periphery of 
the last whorl (see pl. xix, fig. 12); there is, however, no other 
specific difference between the two. 

_ Animal pale yellowish or brownish white, posterior end of the 


2 peat e about the gland generally tinged with gray. 














Bes 









gn sean uals all: ye paene awe it would nes: oe. 3 
nectior be Gis caoldonse, which could’ then withers 
ov ledged as two distinct species. 
3 Vh n after hibernation the calcareous covering or false eee Ps a 
m of the aperture has “not been perfectly dissolved, the inner — . 
_ peristome becomes sometimes irregularly thickened, as if it had — 4 
a been injured, (fig. 9 of pl. xix,) and then imperfectly restored. 
The animal is whitish or pale fleshy gray, slightly darkeron  , 
J i the head, and on the pedicles and tentacles ; mantle white in young, — | 
a _ grey near the edge in older, gitiaoae posterior end of foot often — 
: tinged gray. 
Hab. 'The species is very common on the limestone hills to the ~ 
east and south of Moulmein. 


Sormimva Fonaninis, Bens., pl. xix, fig. 10. 

Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 3rd ser. vol. iii, p. 389;—ecadem, Pfeiffer, Mon, Hel., 
vol, v, p. 112. 

Soph. testa depressiuscule semiglobosa, parya, tenui, cornea, 
nitida; anfractibus 5—54, convexiusculis, sutura adpressa, vix 
* ~~ eanaliculata, junctis, striis incrementi filiformibus confertissimis et 

in anf. superioribus striis spiralibus, aut s}btilissimis aut fere 
omnino obsoletis, tectis; ult. anf. ad ambitum rotundato, ad basin 
| leyiter convexiusculo, perforato; ur¥bilico latfusculo 0°16 partem 
long. diam. maj. «quante, carina distinctaé, albid& circumdato, 
ejusque lateribus interioribus verticaliter descendentibus ; apertura 
rotundate semilunari, labio albido, tenuissimo, | breviter expanso ; 
columella prolongata, paulo incrassata, recta, fere verticali seu paulo 
obliqua, | ad basin breviter reflexa; labro tenui, fere recto, supra 
vix flexuoso et paululum producto, infra*leviter convyexo et cum 
columella angulum circa 115° formante; emarginatione carins 
umbilicalis brevi. Speciminis max. diam. maj. 8°8 mm.; min. 4-5 : 
axis 5; alt., 6°8; alt. apert. 3-8; lat. ap. 4 mm. . 
This species may be seeded as the diminutive of the varie 
Soph. echistostelis, but it is readily distinguished from it b be 
y¥ its less 
convex base and comparatively large umbilicus - ; it never seems to 
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256 Stoliceka—Notes on Terrestrial Mollusca, 

¥ ~ columellari modice “philgub, levis hapa oso cnn il 
RS flexuose — ad bagin fere recto ; carina umbilicali di istincta, 
_ tenui, ad aperturam paulo incisa. Diam. maj. spec. max. 17 pe 
diam. min. 14*5 ; axis 8-5 ; alt. testo 11, alt. apert. 8, lat. apert. 9 mm 
The species offers a remarkable instance of variation during — 


different stages of growth. As the type, I consider the 


form with a solid shell, the columellar lip very oblique and rugose, 7. 


the outer lip obtuse and internally slightly thickened, and the 
umbilical ridge with a deep incision. This type is represented 
in fig. 7, on plate xix. Small specimens, measuring only 5 mill. 
in the larger diam., occur of exactly the same form; it seems, 
therefore, that they often attain maturity at an early stage. 

ery commonly, however, itis the case that the shells grow 
further, after they have attained that certain stage of maturity. The 
Zncrease amounts from one-third sometimes to one and a half cireuit 
_ of a whorl, as indicated in the figure 8 6. This additional portion 
of the shell is always thinner than the rest, and more transparent, 
_ the outer lip of the aperture is at the suture less produced 
ie ‘on to the penultimate whorl, the columellar lip less oblique, thin, | 
- smooth, and the umbilical ridge is only slightly incised. In 
this stage, the species was described by Benson as Soph, shistostelts, 
and it is certainly ost marked variety. There can, however, 
be no doubt that is only an abnormal growth, for when the 
} t whorl, indicated in fig. 8 4, is broken awayy 
f the shape, represented in fig. 7, 7a, 7b, can 


























There appears to be no rule as to the size of the ghell at 
which the abnorma] growth begins, (or in other words at which 
aS, caliae is changing into a S. schistostelis), but the latter 1s 

. locally so constant, that very few specimens stop growth at 

4 the ‘normal stage, whil® fhe abnormal forms are met with in 
eee Ou It is really difficult to decide in such cases, whether we 
u maght to call these abnormal forms distinct species or not. But 
§ fact clearly shews, how species are developed, one out,of the 
her In this special case no one will doubt the propriety of 
: ding the larger form as an abnormal growth of the smaller 
iiiscatec the original type canstill be"traced. But supposing 











35 y pe 80: ti nsy o nee ae tlie Pause oe Se: raed 
le lino; there are about 80—100 teeth in each row. They are 
: ae fa similar shape, pyramidal, sharply pointed and attenuated 1m 
al : oe gradually becoming wider and terminating with sn obey f 
neat rounded base, The middle tooth is slightly contracted below the 
A ame it is symmetrical; the laterals are gradually more bent out- 
* wards on either side and possess on the outer side near the point, f 
a rounded and angular projection ; the angle appears to be directed 
_* posteriorly; the outermost teeth are quite simple. Yeah 
The teeth of S. discoidalis and conjungens are exactly similar to 
those of calias, only comparatively smaller, The jaw and radula 
of S. forabilis wore not examined. 
















Sormma catras, Bens., pl. xix, figs. 1—4 and 7—9. 


Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist., 3rd ser, III, p. 473,—eadem, Pfeiffer, Mon. Hel., 
vol, y, p. 111 and 112. 


Syn. Sophina schistostelis, Bens. 


Soph. testa sub-globosa vel orbiculato depressa, solidula, pallide 
cornea, polita; anfractibus 4\—5j, convexiusculis, sutura conti- 
nua adpressa sejunctis; striis incrementi m nutis, confertissimis, 
infra suturam levissime canaliculatis et striiA spiralibus nonnullis 
notatis; anf. ult. ad peripheriam rotundato, ad basin leviter con- 
vexo, modice umbilicato: umbilic6§ cirea Wiodecimam partem 
diamet. maj. testa wquante, profundo, cariné crassiusculé cireum- 
dato ; apertura rotundate et depressiuscule semilunari, labio adnato 
crassiusculo, albo, ample expanso; columella crassa, valde obliqua, 
conspicuiter, precipue ad basin, dilatate reflexa, in aspectu 
frontal umbilicum fere omnino tegente, rugulata, ad medium 
subdenticulata ; labro simplici, intus p!ifhilum incrassato, ad mar- 
ginem obtusiusculo, supra ad suturam producto, infra margine 
basali levissime curvato; carina umbilicali profunde et angustissme 
incisa. Diam. maj. spec, maximi 13°5; d. min. 11°8 ; axis 7-6 mm.; 
& altitudo §°5; alt. apert. 6-1, lat. ap. 6-4 mm. 

Var. schistostelis, (fig. 8) testa ultimo anfractu multo majore, 
> tenui, pellucido ; apertura semilunari, marginibus tenuissimis : labro 








ous gland (a7) of moderate size, slightly thickened; hi phiro-— 
dite gland (Ag) large, ,rather flatly depressed, connected ¥ 
theuterns by a long twisted duct (Ad). The vas deferens (wd) 
branches off a short distance from the hermaphrodite opening ; 
in about three-fifths of its length from its origin it has a long pointed 
appendage (ep), consisting of strong tissue, filled with minute, 
elliptical, calcareous secretions; this appendage is attached by a 
special muscle close to the place of attachment of the arrow sac; 
the last two-fifths of the vas deferens gradually widens, and towards 
the end the simple tube consists’ internally of remarkably soft, 
muscular tissue, but there is no papilla present. The receptacu- 
lum seminis (rg.) is a globular gland, attached to a long, slightly 
twisted string, originating from the oviduct, quite close to the 
hermaphrodite opening. 

I may here record an observation, which I have repeatedly made 
viz., that there is a very great difficulty in tracing spermatozoa in 
the hermaphrodite gland. Eggs are certainly formed there, but 
they further develop to an appreciable size in the uterus, into 
which the necessary amount of albumen is supplied from the 
albuminous gland. Spermatozoa I could not, in this case, detect in 
the hermaphrodite gland; they must be of extreme minuteness, 
_ but they become fully developed in the hermaphrodite duct,or 
string (Ad); in fact this duct almost entirely consists of spermatozoa 
5 nearly all terres Mollusea which I have examined. 

E ~ ~The jaw of S. calias is broadly semilunar, thin, apparently 
smooth, but when moderately enlarged and viewed in transparent 

“Tete, « a distinct concentric striation is perceptible and tire are 
_ also some very mixute radiating lines to be observed near the 
ies ‘mide part. A fringe of muscular tissue is attached to the convex 
| side, the concave margin is usually entire, but in one instance 
Gee pl. xix, fig. 3 a), I I observed a very distinctly developed pro- 
 jec a min the middle; this example is taken from the var. schistos- 
| liz, but other specimens of the same variety, and equally large, did 
not possess it. The jaws of S. discoidalis and conjungens are similar 
to those of calias, only differing very slightly in shape ; in both 
there 8 is a small projection at the centre of the concave margin, and 
oth are also finely concentrically striated, like the jaw of S. calias. 


























uC es abc . bof tis pedicles, 
: ‘aa pote ec ahs stowsaaly ened near the x 
‘edge very short, entire and continuous. The ules 
Bes taree, entire, reflected over the edge of the outer 1 ip, ip, 


1d ible considerably produced ; the right mantle lobe is din led 
Pee two parts, the upper is linguate, narrowly produced and PEE 
in ; the base of the shell, partially also extending on to the upper 
urface of the penultimate whorl, as in Macrochlamys ; the lower a 


"portion j is shorter, somewhat folded and reflected over the colu- — 
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lip. The dorsal lobes are well developed and entire, the 
: loft is a little larger, and both are thickened round the pulmo- 
_-~—s mary orifice; the right considerably extends over the side of the 
F neck. Hermaphrodite opening situated at the upper, somewhat 
Ite outer, base of the right pedicle. The shell retractor is flattened and 

‘ considerably thickened, forming sharp angles, above and below, 
with the body. Its strong development is apparently due chiefly to 
the circumstance that the animals always crawl on hard rock, 

The general anatomical structure offers nothing very - particular 

and will be much better understood by an inspection of figure 1, 
' on pl. xix, and by a comparison of the acconjpanying élndatitek 
- than by a lengthened description. The xctaniss part of the ali- 
mentary canal is comparatively short, the stomach extends over 
one and a half volutions of the shell, it has no appendages. The 

; last two volutions are entirely occupied by the liver which has 
the us@al paler or darker greenish colour. The hermaphrodite gland 

is in its original situation placed about the and of the stomach. 
The kidney (“) is an elongated, rather more granular than plicated 
gland, placed at the side of the heart, it possesses a special long 
duct (Ad), accompanying the rectum, and terminating a little short 

of the anus, 

: The genital organs (fig. 2, pl. xix,) chiefly occupy the anterior 
part of the body. The arrow sac is short and thick, with an enclos- 
ed thick, pointed papilla. The uterus, accompanied by the pros- 
tata, is very long, thick, the former has a yellowish colour with a 

, greenish tinge, the latter is purely white; terminal albumin- 











single specimen snssralani appeared to be fall oda: : 

The jaw is almost semicircular, very thin, mraecile; peaude cle? 
terminal corners of the anterior concave edge are Snewhe # 
projecting, and the middle part has a very slight tooth. | 

The radula appears to be comparatively large, but I have ‘ale 
seen it perfect. The teeth are arranged in almost straight, trans- 
verse rows, about 120 in each row, the median teeth in each row bemg 
conspicuously larger than others. The centre tooth is, as usually, 
symmetrical, tricuspid, the middle cusp being very long, pointed and 
eurved; the lateral cusps are much smaller and below them there © 
is on each side a second small blunt denticle present. The lateral 
teeth are turned outwardly on either side, the inner lateral cusp 
becoming smaller, while the outer slightly inereases in size, until 
on the last laterals it almost equals the principal cusp. 








| Genus, Sorpurma, Benson. 
- Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 1859, vol. III, p. 473. 


: The shells of Sophina are characterized by a more or less 
thickened columellar lip, forming with the basal portion of the 
Pes _ Outer lip an angle, and producing a ridge round the umbilicus ; they 
are of small or median size, sub-orbicular shape and thin structure. 
! Three species have been described by Mr. Benson, one of which 
F turns out to be only a variety of another, and I shall now add two new 
_ species. All are from the neighbourhood of Moulmein, and are on- . 
__ Iy found on limestone hills. The animals are very similar to each 
bs | _ other, and it will suffice to give some details of the type of the genus, 
All of them can fully retract their bodies in the shells, but some- 
3 times with difficulty as in Helicarion, to which Sophina, on account 
& 











of the great development of the mantle lobes, bears a close relation. 
_ The foot of S. calias is very elongated, rather narrow, with a very 
 disfinct lateral line, marked with oblique furrows aboye it, nearly - 
. _ smooth below it down to the edge of the sole, The posterior end is 
Ppt obliquely truncate, occupied by a large, high gland and superseded 
~; bys distinct horn-like appendage. The sole has two longitudinal 
aS poves, dividing it in three, subequal parts, the inner being some- 
A what narrower than the outer parts; the grooves are usually well 
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eal ; (Semper, in Reison im Archi. RNS SMES 0), i, p- 43.) 
Be a: “This genus does not appear to have many representativasamemn 


ys et “Inala, unless some of the small species, like ZZ. Neherensis, petasus, — i y 






_ patane of Benson &c., should prove to be more related to it, than 
to Macrocilamys, though this is not very probable. A few Himala- 

yan species, like Hodysoni, rorida, &c., are, however, probably refer- 
able to Microcystis. 


Microcystis Motecuna, Benson, pl. xviii, figs. 11-13. 
Helix molecula, Benson, Ann. Mag. N. H., 3rd ser., II, p. 389. 


The species is very common about Moulmein, Rangoon and on 
the Arracan coast, on limestone as well as on sandstone hills, not 
uncommonly also on foliage. Specimens measuring 4 mm, in the 
large diameter, and 3 mm. in height, may be considered of large 
size; those usually met with are somewhat smaller. The largest 
specimen was obtained af Zwagabin on the Salvin river; it is rather 
pale brownish green; larger diam. 5.6, small¢r diam. 5, height 4.46 
mm.; this form approaches Zelix Poongee, Theob. 

The animal is grey, varying in shade, sometimes almost black; 
foot moderately narrow, paler at the sides; lateral line distinct ; 
sole with two grooves ; tail gland distinct, with a hook-like appen- 
dage above it; length of the animal 3—4 times the diameter of 
the shell. The left mantle lobe is reflected pver the outer lip, 
but is not much produeed, right mantle lobe above shortly linguate. 
The genital organs are quite simple. The uterus has no appen- 
dages; it terminates with a long, narrow, albuminous gland, and 
the hermaphrodite duct is of great length. The was deferens 
branches off at about the middle length of the uterus; it has a 
small calciferous sac where it passes into the penis, which is attached 
by a short muscle, and after a short twist at about the middle of 
its length enlarges into a muscular, soft, spongy thidkening; this 
enlargement did not contain calcareous particles. No seminal 
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‘shorter one, over the base; the upper sébtion! of the right shell 
lobe is linguate, very parrow and long, the lower short, thick, 
partially reflected over the lower part of the inner lip. The left 
dorsal lobe is short and thick above, the right thinner, but larger 





and extending over the neck. 

Semper says that the genital organs of jenesta are perfectly similar 
to those of the supposed «plendens, Hutton, mentioned on p. 246. I 
have not been able to trace the arrow sae, but there is in full grown 
specimens a sac connected with the genital system, which contains a 
peculiar horny, curved, hollow organ (pl. xvii, fig. 13). The anterior 
end is trumpet shaped, for some distance from that end the sides are 
provided with various, branched, horny appendages and the whole 
terminates with a sac, filled with very thin, variously twisted 
strings, containing intermixed elliptical, transparent, solid bodies. 
I have not been able to trace in the present species the exact posi- 
tion of this strange organ, but one of a similar kind occurs in 
Sesara infrendens, and in this it is certainly an appendage of the 
oviduct. The physiological function of the organ itself I am at 
present unable to indicate. 

The jaw is rather narrow, smooth, with the sides slightly curved 
 ®utward, and with an obtuse median projection in the middle 
of the front edge ; 3 the general form resembles that of Ificrocystis: 

The radula is long, composed of about 80 transverse series of 
teeth ; j about 23 median teeth in each series being considerably 
broader than the outer ones, which are on either side about 30 or 
S65 in number. The centre tooth is sy mmetrical, tricuspid, the 
following turn outwards on each side, and the last tooth have two 


: 
subequal short cusps. 
Pe, 





The great development of the lobes of the mantle, and particu- 
larly the form of the jaw, the inequality in the teeth and the 
: ‘presence of the peculiar appendage in the genital system indicate 


_ distinctions which may be sufficient for separating the present 
generically from JMacrochiamys, und in this case Mr. W-. 


‘aname Durgella would most probably be applicable to it, 
mame has been proposed for Benson’s Helix levieula from 


| Tenasscrim, as type, and would indicate a close relationg#both in the 
form of shell and the characters of the animal, to Lelicarion. Whe- 
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: ated 1m nm peur cir oat are: toner 156, 
di faa. 12-2, height 9°5 mm. 
re EG n fresh, the shell of [Dargetla] honesta is always foey ae 
depaxliioent, the whorls at the sutures adpressed, the sur 
_ smooth and polished, except on the last whorl where, near the noo 
suture and round the umbilicus, a fine spiral striation is usually a) ha 
observable. The aperture is always oblique, with the upper, or | 
ate sutural, margin of the outer lip considerably more produced, than 
the lower or umbilical” margin; the inner lip is very thin andthe — 
 eolumellar lip at the base distinctly reflected and somewhat 
ch -§ thickened, so as almost entirely to cover the umbilicus. <1 
___ ‘Full grown shells are comparatively solid, especially those oceur- 
4 ring on limestone ground, but the young are generally of very thin 
texture and théir aperture also has not the oblique form of the old 
hell. This makes the former very closely to resemble young spect- 
mens of Afacroch. vestcula or lecythis, as has already been noticed. 
The animal of the Moulmein variety is narrow, very long, pale 
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° white, pedicles and the terminations of the tentacles leaden grey, 


as well as the upper part of the foot posteriorly ; the tail gland 

-is superseded by a very distinct hook; the mantle lobes are well 

~ developed, koth the upper portions being oe over the shell. 

By some accident, however, my spirit specimens were lost and I 
am, therefore, unable at present to give sufficient details regarding 
the anatomy of this species. Semper (Reisen im Arch, der Phil., 
vol. ni, pt. I, 1870, p. 18,) gives some anatomical details of a 
dried up specimen received through Dr. Anderson, but not, as is 
stated, from the Andamans. Dr. Anderson had collected his , 
specimens in Upper Burma, when with the Yunan expedition, and 
some of these specimens he forwarded to Dr. Semper; the species 
doef not oceur on the Andaman islands. 

T have also examined some Of these dried Burmese specimens, 
and I find the animals agree in external characters exactly with 
the Moulmein ones. ‘The tail gland is super seded by a very distinet 
hook ; the centre portion of the sole is narrower than the outer 
portions. @fhe left shell lobe has two linguate appendages, one” 
extending over the peripherical portion of the shell, the other, a 
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} 
Macrocuzasrys [DorcEcra] HoNESTA, Gould, pl. Xvil, figs. 6-14... 
Helix honesta, Gould, 1846, Proc. Bost, Soc. Nat. Hist., 11, 98, eadem auct. 
This is, like many other allied forms, an extremely variable 
species. - 
Gould's original specimen represents a very flat and apparently 
young shell. I have a young specimen from Pegu, rather strongly 
keeled at the periphery, horny, translucent, and with a peripherical 
rufous band ; it exactly agrees with Gould’s measurements. The 
specimen from Pegu figured on plate xvii, figs. 6, 6a, 63, is a 
full grown shell of the same type and is identical with the one 
described by Pfeiffer in Monag. Helicorun, vol. i, p. 57. This 
'  Yariety has the outer lip barely descending at the aperture, but it 
has the characteristic oblique mouth, as noted by Blanford (Journ. 
A. S. B., 1865, vol. xxxiv, p. 87). = Mi 
Another variety occurs in» Pegu (see fig. 7, pl. xvii,) which 
is higher and has the last whorl rather rounded, or barely keeled 
at the periphery, but the outer lip is not descending. Larger dian, 
13, smaller diam. 114, height 8 mm. The same variety also occurs : 
in Arracan and inthe Khasi hills, and appears to represent the 
| . Bengal Mevesicula “and lecythis, Benson, of the Raj mahal hills, 
both when young beibg almost undistinguishable. » Reeve’s figure 
i of honesta, (Mon. Hel., pl. 84, fig. 452), appears to represent the 
_ above noticed variety, but it also could be taken for either of the . 
two last noted species. Ori 
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nA third variety occurs at Moulmein andin Upper Burma. This 
Bare se6 fig 9, pl. xvii,) has the whorls above strongly convex, the last 





| #hmost evenly rounded at the periphery, and at the aperture the 
. _ outer lip considerably descending, thus causing its narrow shape. 
| tis a very common shell on all the limestone hills about Moul- 


om im, and very clorely resembles externally Sophina Calias, except 
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that it wants the umbilical carina and slit. The usual size is 11 
| 0ri12mm.; the largest I observed measures, larger diam. 1 


small sr 11, height 8mm. Sometimes specimens are met with : 
Which appear to attain a somewhat irregular growth after a certain 


_ Ge (see fig. 8, pl. Xvii,) ; the additional portion (a 4) ofthe whorl 
_ being always considerably thinner than the rest of the shell, and 
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5 | sg Consequently this species must be taken as the type of Macrochla- a 
Ve ig he mys, whether it be called vitrinoides, or indiens, for both, if dif- a 
a. ferent, are no doubt very closely allied. Gray quotedt vitrinoides, 
- 


i 


} Desh., as one of the species of his newly proposed genus WVanina, 
: but the name, having been previously generically used by Risso, j 
e cannot be adopted. . : 
| From Mr. Benson’s own record§ we know that a landshell called 

Fanyehlamys is identical with Nanina, but only in 1836, (vide note) 
are we informed that Zanychlamys is the same thing as Macrovilamys, 
‘and that the Bengal vitrinoides, Desh., is the type of the genus, 
Thus there is no reason to be given why the latter generic name 
should be superseded by the former. : 
os Ihave given the historical record in order to shew, that Afa- 
crochlamys, if at all adopted as a generict denomination, must 
be used for the group of which the so-called Bengal witrinoides 
(or rather Jf, indicus, Benson,) is the type, for if we do not 
acknowledge it for that type, the name would lose all claim to 
priority. Albers (Heliceen, 2nd edit. p- 57) distinetly quotes JZ7, (Wa- 
nina) vitrinoides, Desh., as the type of his genus O;yobia, but Dr. 
Semper (loc. cit. p. 18) again appears to ignore that fact, and to 
retain Orodia in some other form. When really correct definitions 
of genera have to be obtained, there is nothing very objectionable 
in this course, though it cannot be recommended ; but whenever 
type species of genera are mentioned, changes of those generic 
sSignitications should be made with particular care, 


This name appears to have been entire! 1 i 
eee : ly Overlooked; it er i 
have to como now into use, Teli» Indica, Pir. is a Rotula. whee Neer 
This reference also shows that the subsequent] 


: 
ppaceiied to the same shell as was Macroch pana y used name Tun ychlamys 
roc, Zool. Soc. Lon, 1834, p. 38, § Ibidem, p. 89. 
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Semper speaks (Reisep im Arch. tae Philp” 11, pt. I, pa) 
of the receipt of ‘‘ numerous specimens from Calcutta through Dr. 
Anderson” of Macrochlamys splendens, Hutton. This species wi 
described from Mahasi, near Simla, where T also collected it some 
years ago. The shell has the outer lip internally thickened, a 
character which is peculiar only to hill species and is, I believe, 
chiefly the result of the testaceous, false, operculum not having been 
entirely absorbed after hibernation. Itis by no means a constant 

e Character. J7. splendens does not occur in or about Calcutta, nor 
anywhere in the plains, as far as I have been able to ascertain, but 
IT found it, or a very closely allied form, at Missouri and at Nyneetal 
in the Himalayas. Dr. Anderson, as I have ascertained from him- 

f, had not received any animals of the species in question from 

“the N. West Himalayas, but those he sent to Dr. Semper were from 
Darjeeling, where a species, closely allied to Hutton’s HZ. splendens, 
is very common, and, if not full grown, is very similar to a shell 
which is by Indian conchologists usually called ZZ. vitrinoides, Desh. 

There oceur two*allied forms of the piftrinoides type about Cal- 
eutta: one very flat, with the base conspicuously coneave about 
the umbilicus; itis Very closely allied to JL lubrica, Bens. The 
bes _ other is a little higher andis said to be vitrinotdes, Desh. Both are 
thin shells, the former appears to have no trace of spiral striation; 
in the other the strig become traceable when the superficial glossy 

_ polish is weathered off, but even then they are not nearly so strongly 

marked as in splendens. Neither of these Calcutta species agrees 

Sco with the original description of Deshaye’s JZ/elix vitri- 

| moides, but there have been so many other allied species — pedina, 
ita, sequax, resplendens, &e., and lately one or two by Sem- 

r and Martens—described, that it would be unsafe to augment 

e already confused literature with new names without previously 

Ppa comparing all the allied forms. Among all the 

a Zoxitip® the species of the vitrinoides type are certainly 

s most difficult of discrimination. 

" t With reference to the name Macrochlamys itself, I would only 
' observe that it is not correct, when Dr, Semper questions the 

ge determination of the Bengal 7. pitrincider, Desh., as a 
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- "line distinct, rather high up above the edge of the sole ; the por- 
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Ad., tmperfecta, Desh, mucronata, Reeve, appear to | 
a different group of Zoxrrms with almost membranaceous ¢ 
The South Indian ZZ. ampulla probably belongs to this group. 
Shells are somewhat allied to the new genus Conulema (type He 
attegia, Bens.), but the whorls are fewer and rapidly increasing. — 
Their closest ally will probably be JZelicarion, but an examination — 
of the animals is necessary in order to determine the extent of the — 
group. Se 

I expect that several species of Albers’ Z'halassia, which e ohiatiy = awe 
includes Australian shells, will also be yzoterable to Rotula, but I 
am not quite certain that Semone s Luplecta is sufficiently distinct 
from the typical forms of Thalassia. 


© Jee 


id 
Helie anceps, Gonld, 1844, Bost. Journ., IV, p. 454, pl. xxiv, fig. 4; cadents, a 
Chem., Pfeiff., Reeve, &c., ( ? — Nanina arata, BIF.). 

Chemnitz’s figure of the species is excellent, but somewhat flat- — 
ter forms also occur. ‘The fresh shell is thin and transparent, _ : 
covered with a shining epidermis ; the strize of growth are aboye 
strongly marked, crossed by fine spiral lines, the base 1s polished - 
and with hardly traceable striw of growth, “2 

I found the species common to the south of ;Moulmein and near a 
Amherst on trees and bushes in damp localities. At Damotha I 
obtained only four dead specimens on a limestone rock; they have 
distinctly a more solid shell, but do not differ in any other respect ~“_ 

from those found on trees. a 
_ ypical specimens of Blanford’s N. arata from Upper Bora 
¢Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, p- 448), differ by having the base of the © 
whorl less inflated and somewhat more distinctly striated, but 
"differences are such, as may easily be referred only to a local 
| warittion of anceps; the shell being larger and flatter. 
: The animal is dark grey with a distinct greenish tinge, darker — 
on the front part of the head and on the pedicles. Foot long, — ; 
| slightly more than twice the longer diameter of the shell; lateral 


Roruna Anceps, Gould, pl. xvii, figs. 1—3, 











‘yee of the foot above the line is obliquely furrowed, below it me 
oa smooth, or very finely striated. Posterior part of foot — og 
30 
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tapering, obtusely truncate at the end; tail-gland with slightly 
thickened edges and a small hook-like appendage above. Sole of 
foot with two longitudinal, not very distinct, furrows; its middle 
part is a little broader than the lateral parts, 
The outer mantle edge is slightly thickened. The left shell- 
lobe (/s/, in fig. 2) has below the angular periphery a linguate ' 
process, reflected over the basal part of the peristome, and ends 
with another shorter appendage near the shell retractor; the right 
shell lobe (rs/.) has a linguate process at the posterior angle of the 
mouth, and another broader one covering the columellar lip. The 
left dorsal lobe (/d/.) consists of a small linguate process next to the 
pulmonary opening and extends after a short interruption as an in- 
__“distinct rim (in young specimens obsolete) along the inner side of 
the mantle,- The right dorsal lobe (rd/.) is considerably produced 
over the neck and recedes rapidly, barely reaching to the shell re, 
tractor. 
The pulmonary cavity is spacious, with dark pigment arranged in 
some irregular transyerse bands, The pigment is suppled from a 
long, blackish mass spread superficially over a white, albuminous 
gland (pg, in fig. 1), accompanying the dull yellowish kidney, 
next to which on the left side follows the heart (4). The mouth is 
large, fleshy; the iam glands also large, on long strings and 
in the original position situated at the lower anterior end of the 
stomach; the latter is about 14 volutions long, without any coecal 
appendages; the intestines form only one twist and are surround- 
ed by two lobes of the liver. A narrow albuminous gland (ag) 
accompanies the rectum, : 
The liver consists of several lobes: one is situated next to the 
| hermaphrodite gland, while two others envelope the intestines > 
a fourth larger lobe begins at the lower end of the kidney and 
covers nearly the whole of the lower side of the stomach; the 
7 Jast 2} yolutions are also occupied by the liver, ) Le ee 
The nervous system with its numerous branches does not differ — Ve, 
in any essential particular from that of other Zonrrmpam. acychs ae 
‘The genital organs occupy the right side of the dorsal cavity, i nen 
‘Jn full grown specimens they are very complicated. The arx OF 
sac (ay) is very thick, twisted, angularly bent mony: neon ery i + 
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end, and internally provided with a strong, pointed papilla. This ae ae 


is composed of three entirely different layers of muscular tissue: 
the onter one consists of tough longitudinal muscles, the next 
Is a thick layer of transverse muscles, and then follows a soft 
tissue in which longitudinal muscles prevail ; the inner cavity is in 
its entire length filled with an extremely fine granular substance, — 
the granules being opaque and nearly equal in size. The herma- 
phrodite organ begins as a simple tube, the seminal receptacle 
branching off some distance from the opening, its end lies imbedded 
in soft tissue at the anterior part of the uterus. Where the seminal 
receptacle branches off the prostata possesses a small, dark, sessile, 
muscular appendage (fz). The inside of this resembled (in spirit 
specimens) a soft mass of fine reticulated threads, like spermatozoa. 
The vas deferens has about the middle along appendage (#-) which 
enclosed a very thin, elastic or spongy flagellum ;* after this the 
duct thickens into a gland, filled with white, ovately lenticular, 
calcareous particles, having the appearance of a milky substance, 
when that glandis cut upon. A short distance from the calciferous” 
gland follows again a cecal appendage, attached by a few muscular 
threads to the inner side of the mantle ; the terminal portion of the 
duct represents the true penis, it is somewhat bent and thickened 
near the middle, but it does not enclose ajspecially developed 
papilla for purposes of copulation. 

One young specimen which I examined did not ppear to 
have the amatorial sac developed, at least I was not able to 
trace it. The uterus was very thin; the receptaculum seminis re- 
presented by only a very thin tube, twisted round the anterior part 
of the former. The ras deferens had asmall flagellar appendage 
(#.), buti the flagellum itself could not be traced, and there were no 
calcareous bodies developed in the small enlargement of the duct 
next to the flagellar appendage. 

The jaw (fig. 4) is rather narrowly semilunar, smooth, very 
slightly prominent at the median part of the concave front edge. 
Tn transparent light there is on it a very fine, somewhat irregular 
concentric striation perceptible, particularly near the front edge. 


* This flagellum is entirely distinct from the snc with calcareous bodies, 
spermatozoa 


and appears to have the chject of assisting the passage of the | 
through the calcareous mass which fills the enlargement next to it. 
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The radula has about 75, almost straight, transverse, closely set 
rows of teeth, there heing about 135 teeth in each row, (fig. 5). 
The median 25* teeth are subequal among themselves, but consider- 
ably larger than the outer ones, (about 55) on each side. The 
centre tooth is symmetrical, tricuspid, with the median point most 
prolonged, the lateral cusps being comparatively small and turned 
somewhat outwards and inwards; the following teeth twist more 
and more outwardly on either side, the large, strongly curved, 
points becoming always thinner and the outer lateral points slightly 
larger, until they nearly equal each other in size. At the same 
time the breadth of the teeth considerably decreases. 


Conulema, n. gen. 
(Type, Helix attegia, Benson, from Burma.) 

Shell conoidal, thin, consisting of many, usually spirally ribbed or 
striated whorls; base convex, narrowly or indistinctly umbilicated ; mar- 
gin of the aperture thin, not expanded ; outer simple, 

Animal narrow, long, (generally equal to twice the greater dia- 
meter of the shell); pedicles long, tentacles much shorter, lateral 
line distinct, the margin below it smooth ; gland at the end of foot 
large, superseded by a distinct horn; sole grooved; two shell and 
two dorsal-lobes to the mantle, all of them small and with no sepa- 
rately produced arthndage but slightly extended on either end; 
genital organs with, or without, an amatorial, gland; a single 
appendagé to the penis, produced into the penis retractor; recep- 
taculum seminis ferminating with a bulging end, attached to the 
anterior portion of the prostata. Jaw thin, transparent, smooth 
indistinctly or finely concentrically striated in the middle, Radula 
large, consisting of numerous (about 100) transverse rows, each 
with very numerous (500 to above 400) teeth, a few median teeth 


being conspicuously larger than the laterals which are narrow, 


pectiniform and very eradually decreasing in width., 


Following E. v. Martens, Mr. W. T. Blanford referred the type 


species of this genus, with several other allied species, to Albers’ 
Arochomorpha, but 1 have already (p. 225) noticed, that this name 





must be retained for an entirely distinct group, the type of which is 


dy. planorbis, Lesson. - 
* In younger specimens somewhat less, 
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The Indo-Malayan species which have presently to ~~ of js 
to Conulema are Helix attegia, (with culmen, BUU.), tnfula, ¢ nifer es dig | 
arz and palmira, Benson, ZH. gratulator and confinés, BIE, “Con. : ri- 
cincla, n. sp., and probably also Wanina apicata, Bf. and H.} | 
phasma, Pfr., from South India and Ceylon, loa, Maxtenss . 
from Celebes, and a few others. 900% 

The genus is, as regards form and structure of the shell, closely 4 
allied to Semper’s Martensia® (Reisen im Archipel der Phil. &e., 4 
2ter Theil, ivter Band, p. 42), but in this the right shell-lobe of he 
the mantle is said to be entirely absent and the penis has two ceecal | so 
appendages, which have not been observed in Conulema, The — 
presence or absence of an amatorial gland cannot be accepted asa 
generic character, which will be evident from what I shall presently 3S 
say in comparing the generative organs of C. attegia with those of © 
C. infula, 

For Hutton’s J7/eliz fastigiata which may be identical with Pfoif- ay 
fer’s Helix Barakpoorensis, and H. aspirans, W. and H. Bif., Mr ~ 
W.T. Blanford proposed the name JAaliel/a (Ann, and Mag. Nat. — 
Hist., Feb. 1863, vol. xi, p. 83). The anatomy of ZZ. Barakpoorensis — : 


~ 








closely resembles that of Conu/ema, but the dentition is different, that 


species having fewer teeth in a transverse row and a great number 
of the median ones enlarged, all being squarish, not pectiniform. 
ConNULEMA ATTEGIA, Bens., pl. xviii, figs. 1—4. > 


Heliw attegia, Benson, Ann. and Mag, Nat. Hist, 1859, vol. iv, p i64, = 
—radem auctorum. 

Nanina culmen, BIf., Tourn, Asint. Soo Bengal, 1865, xxxiv, pt. 2, p. 72. 

The animal is of a dull whitish colour ; the larger warts of the — 
body, often possessing a pink tinge, are arranged in oblique rows; — 
the pedicles are grey, and this colour also extends over a part of the ; 


back ; ridge of the posterior part of the foot ashy grey ; mantlelobes 





light, or es pinkish-grey ; inner part of mantle, forming the 

pulmonary sac, with spots and stripes of dark pigment, giving the 
shell, when the animal is retracted, a spotted appearance. 4 
The mantle lobes are very slightly extensible. Those covering Ee 


l aro somewhat thickened near their margins, the left be nag 
® This name has already been employed in Botany. A, 
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lobe being slightly reflected over the elge of the outer lip, s0 as 
just to cover it. The right dorsal lobe is much larger than the 
left, which is represented by a mere thickened rim. 

The general anatomy of the digestive and nervous organs and 
of the muscular system is exactly as in Rofula. ‘The generative 
organs have a large and long uterus; the terminal swollen end 
of the seminal receptacle is inbedded in a soft tissue at the anterior 
end of the prostata; vas deferens short and extremely thin, 
widened before it enters the penis, the expanded portion being 

filled with a granular colouring pigmeut, in which, however, no 
calcareous particles were discernible. The penis is rather thick, pos- 
teriorly prolonged and attached by a thin muscle to near the end 
of the prostata. The amatorial gland is a very strong, tough, 
twisted tube, enclosing a pointed flagellum. A section of the 
median portion of the gland (see laon pl. xviii,) shews an ex- 
ternal thick layer of longitudinal muscles, (a) then follows a 
layer of transverse muscles (8), and after this a thinner, but very 
tough layer (7), enclosing a hollow space (8), which in spirit 
specimens was filled with a jelly-like substance, mixed with harder 
flattened bodies of an irregular shape. 

The jaw is semicircular, slightly projecting in the centre of the 
concave edge, smooth; about the median part indistinctly and very 
finely concentrically Ginied ; the posterior part, along the convex 
edge and some distance from it, is not perfectly solidified. | 

The radula is very large, consisting of about 100, nearly 
straight or slightly undulating transverse rows. In a full grown 
specimen I counted 405 teeth in each row, the formula being 
200 + 2 — 1 — 2 4+. 200, and the total number of teeth about 
40,000. The four median teeth are conspicuously larger, than those 
following on either side, all have asharp pointed cusp at the anterior 
end. The centre tooth has besides two smaller cusps af each side — 
and is symmetrical; the following are gradually m and moro 
turned on either the right or left side, and the smaller cusps Anes, 
therefore, developed only on one side; the last lateral tooth is A 
styliform. Bits 

i The shell of Conulema attegia is subject to a large amount = — 
of variation. The original specimen described from Te 
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was a thin horny shell, and probably not quite mature. . Young 
shells haye the periphery always yery sharply carinated, and tl 
spiral ribs or stris on the whorls, as well as on the : rhe | 
inflated base, are distinct. Specimens which live on foliage, or 
other kind of vegetation in low land, retain thé'thin horny structure 
of their shells, even when full grown, but the spiral striation of the 
whorls is often difficult to be traced. On drier places and DANS 
sandstone hills the shells become more solid and are covered with 
a thin horny cuticle; the spiral striation becomes very distinctly 
discernible, and there often appear intermediate striae between the — 
#4or5 stronger spiral ribs. A young specimen of this type has ~ 
been described by Blanford as Nanina culmen. On limestone ground 
the shells become again more solid, often attaining a considerable — 
thickness, and the specimens also grow to a larger size, but the 
spiral striation occasionally disappears almost entirely on the two 
last whorls. : ay “5 
The species is common about Moulmein, though not so much on ; 
low land as on limestone hills. ‘he spiral angle of specimens 
collected in Burma varies from nearly 70° to 86 degrees. The fol- 


-- 








lowing table will indicate some of the principal variations. ras 
Pegn. Moulmein, 
Wumber of whorls, .,....... ... +. 6G by 6} 6} 7 ‘eth 
Larger diameter, ..........056: ‘ 58 13 7° S 11-2 mm, 
Shorter diameter, ...........- ene 52 115 G4 72 1 i 
Height of shell, ......606 s<s00.0. 55 12° F 7 76 10°. 55 ee 
Spiral angle, TIS T TiC Ties Ye 80° 7° 80° 86° lar 4 
; ee) ee —— ———— 4 
culmen. attegia, attegia, ‘ 


Comuzmaca INFULA, Bens. ., pl. xviii, figs. 5—9. 


yt 


Hetiz2 infula, Benson, Ann, and Mag. N, Hist., 11, p. 260,—cadem anctovani” 


The animal of this species is identical in form and coloration with 
that of atéegia, except that there is often a little more leaden 
on the upper posterior part of the foot, tinging the sole. 
_ general organisation is also the same in both, with the 
peeeseese that in the genital organs the amatorial sac is ent 
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In specimens which I examined in winter the oviduct was 
anteriorly only slightly enlarged, but all larger specimens examined 
during the rainy season shewed a very conspicuous orange coloured 
swelling in that place (or, in fig. 7, on pl. xviii) The ova 
composing it were in an advanced state of development, and some of 
them shewed already a spiral arrangment of dark corpuseles, » 

The jaw exhibits a rather distinct but very fine concentric 
striation, the median projection in the anterior concavity is very 
slight, and the convex edge is partially soft, granular, not entirely 
horny. 

The radula is large, composed of about 100, nearly. straight, 
transverse rows, each generally consisting of from 307 to 321 teeth, 
the seven median teeth being conspicuously larger than those 
following on either side, the formula being 150 + 3—1—3 +4150; 
and the total number of teeth is somewhat above 30,000. 

The anatomy of the present species, when compared with that of 
the last, agrees, as already stated, almost perfectly. There is a slight 
difference in the terminal attachment of the seminal receptacle and 

: in the number of enlarged teeth, but the only essential distinction — 
lies in the absence of an amatorial sac in infula. I was at first : 
, inclined to attribute the absence of that organ to immaturity, ~~ 
7 but this view was not supported by the examination of specimens o 
; at all seasons of the sear, and some which had fully developed ova. 
% The only conclusion I can arrive at is, that the presence or 
; | absence of an amatorial sac cannot be considered as a character th 
i of generic importance, for it would be simply dragging classification "a 
into absurdity, if we would refer in/fula and attegia to two genera, 
while almost every other point of organisation, the form and ut 
colour of the animals and of the shells, are nearly perfectly, the — aa 
ss same. x die ty SB 5 
=e C. infula is a common* species in the neighbourhood of Cal mutt ji ag tg 
it occurs sparingly in Western Bengal and northwards up os the 
foot of the hills, and is also found near Poona and Balaramp ye nee a i 
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Con. palmira, Bens., but the spiral ribs are more distant and — 
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specimens of the latter, the spiral angle ie gunceene foals : 
smaller, the whorls slightly more convex and the base of the 
less inflated. However, these characters are all somewhat ° 
able, and I collected specimens of attegia at Moulmein which << 
almost undistinguishable from the Bengal infula, the only differe ne : 
being that the former are clearly immature, while the latter of the 
same size have all the appearance of fall grown shells. Ue 

Lhe following measurements have been taken from speamene 
different localties. 








Calcutta, Raniganj. Pocus 


Number of whorls, sa ebaletl a asteccpa euntun Gk 4 
NS SS ee cn a 75 
Smaller, ,, Sp IEN Geet sénneissh ons cnesas: ene bas 65 Z 

RRMMIRUNG CR MINON Dae s ss ve awe'pes che ewecibetn cases eee (te 73 
Spiral angle,.. apt 7" 74° 


I have not seen from any part of Bengal specimens | 
8 min. in the greater diameter, and those from the Western Ghats , 
appear rarely to attain more than 6 mm. in the same diameter. : 
The spiral angle varies in Bengal specimens from 65°—78®, on the 


average it is decidedly smaller than in attegia and may be taken at 
74°. 


Conulema liricincta, Stol., pl. xviii, fig. 10. 


Con. testa late conica, tenui, castanea, apice pallida, vel omnino — 
pallidelutescente, anguste umbilicata ; anfractibus 7, convexe grada- 
tis, sutura impressa simplici junctis, quatuor liris acutis spiralibus 
cinetis : liris duabus medianis crassissimis, superna tenuissima ; ‘e 
basi levigata, prope peripheriam liris 3—4 tenuibus, approximatis —_ 
notata ; lineis incrementi subtilissimis et confertissimis ; apertura — 
sub-semilunari, labio columellari rectiusculo, brevi, supra paulo — 
reflexo; labro tenui, simplici arcuato; diam. maj. 6-4, d. min. 6; 












sz 
alt. testes 5°8, alt. apert. 2-5, lat. ap. 3 mm. ey 
_ Hab. Prope Moulmein, ad flumen Ataran. sah 
i J . 


‘The species has the general form of a rather large and elevated — 

, except at the periphery which is less sharply carinated. ‘s 

| Thave not. seen the animal, but judging from the general resem- 
| 31 
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blance of the shell to that of infula, it is tolerably certain that both — 


belong to one and the same genus. 


Genus. Srsana, Albers. 


Heliceen, edit. 2nd, p. 91, (see pl. xvi, fig. 4—10). 

W. Blanford has already pointed out* the correct classification of 
this genus in the Zonrrm.a:, Albers having placed it asu subgenus 
of Helix. The type of the genus is Zelix infrendens, Gould. It re- 
presents a group of small, lentiform ZonitTipa®, composed of numer- 
ous whorls, transversely ribbed above and smooth below, gener- 


* ally imperforate, with a thickened columellar lip and a small aper- 


ture, being very often contracted by variously shaped teeth or ribs 
on the outer, or on the inner, lip, or on both of them. Young 
shells are very similar to those of Mofu/a, but can generally be 
distinguished by the thickened columellar lip. 

I have examined the animal of S. infrendens and pylaica. Both 
are quite similar. The foot is very long, narrow, with the terminal 
gland distinct and a small, hook-like, pointed appendage aboye it. 
The sole has two longitudinal grooves, rather close together, the 


_ median portion being narrower than each of the outer parts. The 


$a! 
&, 





ie 


mantle edge is nearly entire, the left shell-lobe is below 
internally considerably thickened, the left dorsal lobe is very 
small, or almost oWsolete; the right shell-lobe is thin and 
somewhat convex, but without any separate appendage. ‘The 


internal anatomy does not differ from that of Zotula and other 


Zoxitip®, but there is some peculiarity to be noticed in the 
arrangement of the genital organs. 


I have dissected a young and an old specimen of S. infrendens. 


In the young I found, (see pl. xvi, fig. 4), a simple, rather thin 


uterus and a tube leading from the end of it to the penis, which 


had a long appendage. 
In the old specimen (see pl. xvi, fig. 5,) the uterus, pr 


fi, By albuminous and hermaphrodite glands are of the usual*form, but tin ae 


the place where the receptaculum seminis should be situated | Tf found 












Sed twisted, thin sac, partially divided in the aN gs “ia is & 
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on the convex side, and provided with ramified sppendairealeall T ae | 
of these tubes, terminated with a kind of leathery, white bags, ea 
being provided at the end with a long horny flagellum, the t 
had none, but it may have been broken off. These ono 
together with the end retractor of the penis, were originally located — 
at the end of the prostata (» in fig. 5). Between these horny — 
tubes there Was twisted a very long thread (fig. 7,) bearded im its 

“A 











al 


* 
entire len&th, and apparefitly consisting of a transparent, glassy a 
substance. Of the same substance a few other simple threads — ‘e 
wero also observed (fig. 8). WOR 
The horny tubes are all hollow and apparently filled with a gra~ “ 
nular substance, of which, however, the terminal bags contamed” 
only a small quantity. ss f 
I can form at present no correct idea what the physiological 
and morphological value of this very singular and most compl" ‘2 
cated appendage is. Possibly it may in some form or other replace 
the seminal receptacle, or the Arrow sac, for appendages containing — ; 
similar horny tubes also oceur in other Zonrripm, (see p. 249); — 
and in these a special seminal receptacle is also not developed- sy 
Examinations of living specimens, must, however, be made, in order i“ 
to ascertain the true physiological facts. a 
The seminal duct has a long appendage enclosing a thin Hagelin ie 
next to ititis enlarged into a calciferous gland, the calcareous bodies — 
being of a broadly ovate form, acuminate at either end; enlarged” 
to 150 diameters they are seen only as the finest sand. The lower 
portion of the penis is rather muscular; towards the end it is 
strongly twisted. ai? 
The jaw is semilunar, rather narrow, smooth, finely one | : 
striated on the inner side and besides marked with very minute’ . 
strim of growth; it possesses an obtuse projection in the middle oF 4 es, 
the front edge. 
The radula is large, composed of about 60 transverse sories of n 
it teeth, arranged in almost perfectly straight lines. The central — , am 


tooth ha8a single median rather abruptly contracted cusp, laterally — 4 

vs _ itis only slightly flexuous, but not distinctly denticulate; it Bp =} 

-gomewhat smaller than either of the adjoining teeth. Ten teeth in Ri 
L row on either side of the central tooth are conspicuously larger 
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than the following outer ones, which vary between 45 and 50, 
giving the following formula 50 + 10 — 1 — 10+ 50. Ontheinner ~ 

lateral tecth the median cusps are very long, pointed and hooked; 

. the outer dentical is small and the inner almost obsolete. The 
outer lateral teeth become very rapidly bicuspid and narrow. 

The examination of other species of this genus must shew which 
of the characters are to be regarded as particularl distinctive 

in comparison with allied forms. Thr small size of the centre 
: tooth may be a useful character ; but the chief difference probably 
lies in the genital organs which are quite peculiar, and require 

- further explanation and comparison. 

The typical species of Sesara are all from the limestone hills 
about Moulmein. They are tnfrendens, Gould, pylaiea, Benson, 
Zickelli and <Attaranensis, Theob. Three other specics, Aelictfera, 
Basseinensis and mammillaris of Blanford are very probably also 

| referable to the geuus; they differ from the typical forms by pos- 
sessing a thin simple outer lip. All three are also from the Bur- 
mese province, ’ | 


SEsARA INFRENDENS, (Gould.) 

: Helia infrendens, Gould, Bost. Journ,, 1844, vol. iv, p. 453, pl. xxiv, fig. 6.— 
, Hanley and Theob., Conch. Ind., pl. xv, fig. 2,—eadem auctorum. 
Helix capessens, Benson, Ann. and May, Nat. Hist, 1866, vol. xviii, p. 250 ;— 
r eadem auctorum. 
p There can be no doubt that the two forms, described by 

different authors under the above headings, are identical as to 
; species. Neither Benson nor Pfeiffer could have compared Gould's 
| original figure, otherwise they could not have mistaken the identity 
of the two species. *Theobald’s Ziekelli, (Journ. Asiat. Soc. Beng., 
1859, xxviii, p. 306; eadem, Pfeiffer; Hanley and Theob., Conch, 
Icon., pl. xv, fig. 3), appears to differ from it mefely by a sharp 
peripherical keel.*¥ Usually the two outer teeth of the basal % 
outer lip are much closer together, than they themselves are 
with respect to the inner tooth of the lip. The former, #lweys>) < 
< have a common base, which becomes especially apparent when 












| . viewed from the internal side. It is extremely rare to find | f x 
| % he La Déwsp. W.'T. Blanford in sens Mag. Nat. Hist. 3rd nor. 1863, xi, Be 


























sented in Gould’s or Reeve’s figures ; : Shemnitz’s se ae 
this respect more correct. A comparatively very rare case is” hat 
the two outer teeth on the lip remain almost undeveloped even 
full grown shells, but I have collected such specimens. In Tic ell. 
the two outer teeth appear to be still closer together than’ ae 
usually seen in infrendens. The height of the shell of the lattes't spe- ¥s 
cles varies considerably, from nearly one-half to two-th of the | 
longer diameter, and the last whorl becomes occasionally somewh 1a ms 
distorted. The largest specimen collected on the limestone | hills 
at Damotha, near Moulmein measures: long. diam. 10*5, she sorted = 
diam. 9°7; height of spire 5°2; height of shell 6-5 mm. Ti 
corresponding measurements of one of the flattest full gp 
varieties are 9, 8-4, 4, 5°2 mm., and those of one “Of the hi 
forms 9, 8°8, 5, 6-2 mm. | 
The animal is pinkish white with gray pedicles and somewhat 
paler tentacles; sometimes the whole of the anterior body and ‘Ge lt 
terminal part of the foot about the tail gland are leaden gray; the | <A 
mantle is thick at the edge, sometimes white? but more usually ; 
pale orange with white minute specks. 





SESARA PYLAICA, (Bens) ee 


Helix pylaica, Benson, A. and M, Nat, Hist. 1856, vol. xviii, p. 249; Conch. 
Ind., pl xv, p. 2. i 
The internal thickening of the basal portion of the outer = 
generally terminates abruptly near the periphery, oncesicn mats | 
forming a very distinct blunt tooth. e 7 
This species does not grow to an equally large size as the last and + 
generally also remains somewhat flatter; the largest specimen mea- 
 . sures larger diam. 9°5, shorter diam. 9, axis 4°53, height of a 
6-2 mm.; the corresponding measurements of one of the most 
_eleyated specimens are 9, 8°5, 4:8, 5°6 mm. | 
fhe animal is pinkish tka darker in front on the back and 
ee pedicles, as is also the last species ; pedicles moderately long, 
; hed ‘tentacles rather short and paler gray ; foot very narrow and 1 UES. ‘a "Z. 
z Seg Farm caves)’ near Moulmein; common. — oe 
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Genus. Maoroon.asys, Benson. 

Semper speaks (Reisepy im Arch. der Philipp., IT, pt. I, p. 17) 
of the receipt of ‘‘ numerous specimens from Calcutta through Dr. 
Anderson” of Macrochlamys splendens, Hutton. This species was 
described from Mahasii, near Simla, where I also collected it some 
years ago. The shell has the outer lip internally thickened, a 
character which is peculiar only to hill species and is, I believe, 
chiefly th® result of the testaceous, false, operculum not having been 
entirely absorbed after hibernation. Itis by no means a constant 

- character. JZ. splendens does not occur in or about Calcutta, nor 
anywhere in the plains, as far as I have been able to ascertain, but 

I found it, or a very closely allied form, at Missouri and at Nyneetal 
im the Himalayas, Dr. Anderson, as I have ascertained from him- 
self, had not received any animals of the species in question from 
“the N. West Himalayas, but those he sent to Dr. Semper were from 
Darjeeling, where a species, closely allied to Hutton’s HZ. splendens, 
is very common, and, if not full grown, is very similar to a shell 
which is by Indian conchologists usually called 77. vitrinoides, Desh, 

There occur two*allied forms of the vifrinoides type about Cal- 
cutta: one very flat, with the base conspicuously concave about | 
the umbilicus; it is\ very closely allied to Jf lubrica, Bens. The — 
other is a little hi one and is said to be witrinotdes, Desh. Both are y- 
thin shells, the form¢r appears to have no trace of spiral striation; x 
in the other the strige become traceable when the superficial glossy 4 
polish is weathered off, but even then they are not nearly so strongly om 

‘marked as in splendens. Neither of these Calcutta species 
sufficiently with the original description of Deshaye’s Jelix : 
noides, but there have/been so many other allied species — pedina, — ; 

_decussata, sequaxr, resp dens, &c., and lately one or two by ang “ 
per and Martens—de ibed, that it would be unsafe to augr ent 
; the already confused literature with new names without » ly. ; 
2 most carefully compari all the allied forms. Among t Me. the 
‘Indian Zonrrm* the species of the vitrinoides type tif ertaunly 
a most difficult of di imination.. ag 

) eo name Macrochlamys itself, T. we oer 
correct, when Dr, Sewper q qué atLON the : 
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Simla, which gives it a gultraphices distribution extending over 


the Southern Himalayan slopes beige Sikkim on the east and 
the Sutlej on the west. : 


~ 


Together with the above sapien. Cais received from Kumaon 
Dendrophis picta, which is foun up* to 6000 #éet on the southern — 
slopes of the Hymalayas in Sikkim, Kumaon and the Sutlej eller 


ZAMENTS FASCIOLATUS, (I. R., p. 254). . - 


Rather a fierce snake when molested. It is rare in houses about 
Calcutta, and feeds on frogs and worms. Full grown individuals 
(about 3 feet in length) are almost uniform; with the cross 
bands indistinct. Young “specimens haye a brighter col@ration. 
One measuring 134 inches (of which tail is 3”) had 21 scales on 
neck, 22 round the middle of the body ; ventrals 200; sub-caudals 


32 ; two pre-oculars, the lower very small ; two post-oculars; 2+3 
temporals. . Giinther’s figure is on these points at variance with his’ 


description. 

General colour during life olive green above, posterior part of 
head variegated with dark brown, with some whitish spote on the 
occipitals. Body with numerous transverse white streaks, each 
about one scale wide, edged posteriorly with dark brown. At the 
sides the streaks often branch off and form indistinct reticulations. 
Before reaching half the length of the body all the white streaks be- 
come dull, and are gradually replaced by narrow pale green or 
brownish dots. ‘Tail uniform olive above. The two last rows of 
scales at each side are greenish white, in the penultimate row most 
ofthe scales have a pale brown spot, and in the last all have 
it; upper pre-ocular, the two post-oculars mostly, chin wholly, 
white ; rest of lower side uniferm greenish white. 


TRoPIpoNoTus QurncuncTIATus (I. R., p. 260), var. Pl. xxvi, fig. 1. 


This is one of the most variable and at the same time most 
widely distributed of Indian snakes. It is a true water snake 
with well developed valvules in the nostrils, which are somewhat 
laterally situated, and more upwardly turaed than in other Zropt- 
donoti; it ig often found inhabiting holes in the banks of rivers 
and tanks. Were it not for the very great similarity in general 
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structure with other mone sterrestrial species. of TZrepidonoti, it 
could from a separate genus. 

In addition to the numerous varieties recorded by Giinther, 
(1. cit.), Theobald (Linn. Foc. Jou, rn. Zool., vol. x), Blanfordyand 
myself (J. A. 8. B.,‘vol. xxxix, pp. 4 90 and 371 ), 1 have to notice a, 
peculiar form found by Dr. Day at Rurki in the N, W. Provinces. 

This specimen (see pl. xxvi, figs. 1 and 1a) has the usual narrowly 
triangular shape of the anterior frontals, but the posterior frontals 
are united into one large shield; 19 rows of scales, the median 
keeled, the laterals almost smooth; 143 ventrals; 94 sub-caudals. 
The colour is olive above, on the anterigpr half of the body the skin 
between the seales is reticulated with black: 6 alternating, some- 
what irregular, longitudinal series of small dull whitish spots, be- 
coming less distinct towards the tail; below, uniform whitish with 
some traces of black at the outer lateral edges of the ventrals; the 
two oblique black streaks below the eye are scarcely indicated. 

This mode of coloration is very commonly met with in young | 
specimens of this species, particularly in those occurring along the 
base of the Himalayas and in the Assam and Khasi hills, but in old 
specimens the olive becomes darker, gradually turning to brown or 
almost black, the whitish spots become bright yellow, and are often 
dissolved into reticulations, and the skin between the scales, espe- 
cially at the sides, is bright vermilion, the latter colour appearing 
= be rather seasonal than sexual. 


- . 


TROPIDONOTUS BELLULUS, n. sp. Pl. xxvi fig. 2. ‘ 


Habit slender, body alittle compressed ; head not very disti Let 
from neck; eye rather large; anterior frontals moderately t a 
in front, smaller, but slightly longer’ than the posterior ; oceipital vi 

5-sided, sides concave, longer than the front edge, posterior mar- Le 
gins shortest forming a right angle, its length somewhat more 
than the two frontals together, -and about equal to the _superci rei " a 
liaries which are somewhat broader posteriorly than an erin sete 
-occipitals very large, obtusely angular behind ; two le arge na 
one aeanaxe loreal ; one nareow pree-ocular, reaching to 
Excperd tho vortival ; Size, post canines 
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two large shields behind each other along each side of the occipi- . 

tals; 19 rows of sharply keeled, rather narrow scales ; 140 ven- 

trals, 63 sub-caudals. . 
“There are 20 or 22 maxillary teeth, sthe last b 







specimen is young and the maxilla not very w 
Gin Tropidonoti at least), very often the case, t young specimens — 
have a considerably larger number of maxillary teeth than old ones. 
Colour, above, olive brown, with two longitudinal series of black 
dots along the back, sides of neck with transverse yellowish bars, 
the skin.next to the bars being intensely black, the bars themselves , 
becoming gradually indistinct, and passing towards the middle of the wait 
“body into indistinct spots and reticulations ; each occipital near the cat 
suture with a yellow spot, edged with black, and thereis also a similar : 
yellow spot on the shield wedged in between the angular tern mes e 
tions of the occipitals. All three spots very probably disappear with _ 












mostly bright yellow, upper labials greenish yellow, each with its 33 
hinder edge black, the same is the case with the lower labials, at 
all the ventrals and sub-caudals have their edges deep ‘ih chin 
white ; general color below greenish or dull white. | 
This description is taken from a rather young specimen, 1 mea- 
suring only 16} inches, of which the tail is 5 inch, but = “2 
appears to bé distinct from any of the known Indo -Malayan | spe a 
The general coloration and several points in the structure of the 
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shields of the head closely resemble 7. ¢rianguligerus, (Reinw.), but, 


_ taking Schlegel’s figure of this species as a guide, the present form 
“differs by the much more elongated shape of the vertical, larger occi- 
pitals, only one anterior temporal, generally smaller and narrower ~ 
scales, and by the yellow and black bars at the side of the body being - 
_ differently shaped. The form of the vertical of bellulus agrees with | 


Te = that of 7. guincunctiatus but the frontals are comparatively larger ie. 


“” 
- 


i and less pointed in front, and there are 3 labials below the orbit / os ” 


although: there are three well developed post-oculars present. In fs a 
_ other respects, particularly in the Black” edged ventrals, the species f 


6 very closely agrees with the variety described by Daudin, Schlegel 





| Cantor as 7. umbratus, 


* aa yoke 
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.. 5000 feet. Mr. Kurz collected some specimens in the Pegu Yomah, US 
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The only specimen was c@llected by Mr. S. Kurz in the hills 
between Prome and Tonghoo, in N. Western Pegu, — 


TROPIDONOTUS ee (I. R., p. 568). ; 


The shields of fle head ar® somewhat variable i in this species. - | 
‘The normal number of upper labials is 8; but sometimes there are — 
9 present on one or on both sides, the ond and Srdlabials being 
replaced by 3* smallers ones. ‘The temporals are 1 + 2 or2 + 2 
or Q + 3, the two latter variations are common in young specimens, 
Tn the live snake, the collar is bright orange yellow, the reticu- 
ations between the scales on the “anterior half of the body are. 
yellow, posteriorly passing into dull white. The lateral pale: spots on 
the upper side are sometimes replaced by transverse narrow white 


streaks. : 
The species is not common in Sikkim, and mostly confined to the 
lower valleys, rarely going up to or above 5000 feet. ae SARIS 





Trorrmonotus suncevs, (I. R., p. 268). 


This species occurs in Sikkim mostly in the warmer valleys, at 
about 3000 feet elevation; rarely near Darjiling at nearly 60 00% 
feet; Mr. Blanford found it in the Tista valley at Thamlung, atabeut _ 






between Prome and Tonghoo. oe So, 
The species rarely attains a larger size than 30 inches: Tits 
_ general coloration is as described by Giinther, but the lower side 
during life distinctly yellowish; the lateral black dots on tm 
_ ventrals are sometimes partially, sometimes altogether, absent, and 
male specimens often have a red band running at each side of the’ 
body. ‘along the eden of the ventrals, similar to that seen in Trop. 
platycops.. =e a ji Bi Te 
fs : am ee 
| Tuorrpoxorvs supMINtAtTuUs (1. R., p. 265), Pl. xxvi, fig. ie St : 
common species in Pegu, Assam and Sikkim and, _ although | 
y inhabiting hilly conntry, it is rarely found above 3000 or 
4000 “oot, but mostly at lower elevations in the warm valloys. 
,0iIMens perfoutly agree in ee mn with 
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Zoology. The head i is greenish Stizghphe ba ath Lish ra mor | 
brown C8 5, ihe 

black, margined posteriorly with o r less balght nge yello 

most conspicuous at the sides ; E \ lenot only the i. ut Sa i itial 7 









but also the scales are in es sgrongly tinged 
* .vermilion. Body brownish or @reyish olive, afieriorly, 0 ‘en 

‘reticulated with black and yellow ; tail uniform olivegreen. 9” 
_ The usual size is 2 or 2} feet, it rarely antago oes set, 






A very ‘large specimen. was sent tome from the Rangnu valley be- — 
) low Darjiling; it measured 44 inches, of which the tail is 11 Toei 3 
This specimen is above unjform brownish green, neck behind the. 
head yellowish green, followed by a large vermilion patch. tae he 
are at the sides only traces of yellow reticulation, this a 
turning to white in spirits; anterior ocular whitish, lower piiions 
of upper labials pale; below uniform dull white, sides. of all 
yerntrals and sub-caudals tinged green, like the upper body, but 


Pe diout : any black dots. The black spot below the eye, so conspicu- 
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ous in younger specimens, is entirely absent. This same specimen nib 


(comp. pl. xxvi, fig. 3,) differs som@what in structure also from | 

‘others. There are 19 rows of keeled scales, the outermost “at ‘the — 

Ay. sides much enlarged and smooth; vent. 159; sub-caudals 81 fe 
vertical pentagonal, with a broad front edge, its length about 
equal to one of the sides which are slightly concave and con-— 
verging posteriorly; each supra-orbital smaller thaw the vertical,» 
and barely longer; each occipital larger than vertical, posteriorly 
angular ; 3 post-oculars (rarely 4,00 one or on both sides), 9 upper 

»  labials,* 4th, 5th and 6th entering the orbit, the 7th, and 8th largzis 
‘est; temporals 2 + 3, the two anterior axe in contact with the two 
lower post-oculars, and the lower is much larger than the upper. 
The three posterior temporals are arranged in an oblique line 
extending from the ®ccipital to the 9th labial. Lower labials 10, 

. the two first appear to be a divided shield, and 9 seems to be 

the normal number. ‘The last three lower labials rapidly decreas 

in size, and below them is a single large shield, occupying a 

yb position to that in Schlegel’s figure of trianguligerus, 


S * This is the usual number in Sikkim and Burmese specimens, 5 \abials are 
“rather: rare, , 
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The dentition varies with de. Young epecihens generally have 
2 maxillary teeth, the last two large and widely separated from 
me rest. In full grown indtvidualy, the number is reduced to 14, * 
of which the two last are very large, and enclosed in a separate 





“s , " 
‘pouch. nie Mas Se te 
| e* 
Troriponotus mackors, Blyth. > 


Journ. Asiat, Soc, Bengal, 1855, vol. xxiii, p, 296, and Giinther, T. R.,p. 263. 
“gyn, Trop. macrophthalmus, Giinther, 1958, (I, R,, p. 262, pl. xxii, fig. ace 
? Trop, Sikikimensis, Anderson, Journ, A. 8, B., 1871, vol. xi, | a, , ok os 
_ Although the description of the” colpration of Blyth’s ‘macrops a 
perfectly coincides with that of macrophthalmus, as described and 
figured by Dr. Giinther,; there are in Blyth’s original description ee 
macrops two curious mistakes which naturally prevented Giinther — oe” 
from identifying his snake with that of Blyth, and which could 
not have been detected without the examination of the original 
specimens of 7. macrops. 
Blyth says (loc. cit. p. 297)—“ Seventeen ranges of scales: scutes 
164—6; scutelle 150—46 pairs ;” and again further on “ soutellao 
124 pairs only.”” I have examined the type specimens, and I find 
in the specimen quoted by Blyth as being 31 inches long, of which | 
the tailis 6} inches, that there are 19 rows of scales on the 
anterior part of the body, but only 17 rows behind the middle 5, - 
there’ are 168 ventrals, or, if we exclude two single shield : 
‘following the chin-shields and properly situated under the | : 
Bice am 166, as quoted by Blyth; and there are 74} pairs ©: 
_ sub-caudals, or if we exclude one smaller shield eee 3 s 
following the anus and the single one occupying the tip of ‘the | 
tail, there are 73 pal » which number doubled gives ‘‘ seutella 
146,” as stated by’ Blyth, the addition ‘© pairs” in this ins ni : 
being also a lapsus ca What size would"the shields sof 1¢ 46 pairs ia 
of sub-candals be in a tail of which the lengthis only 6} inches ? An on ns 
y similar mistake is repeated in the case of tx 
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evidently not counked ans aa pales of ‘witbccndidals, The third 
more uniformly coloured specimen has 7 0 ventrals, and 75 pairs of 
sub-caudals, All specimens havetraces df dark spots on the ventrals. 

Thus the. identity of macrops ‘and dorophthaligus, both of which. 
tame from the vicinity of Darjiling, cannot be questioned. But 
I very much doubt that even 7. Stkkimensis, lately described by 
Dr. Anderson from the same locality, is anything jut @ rather 
uniformly coloured variety of macrops. General form, dilatable_ 
neck, large eye, structure of shields on the head and scales off the 
body are to all appearance perfgcetly identical. ‘The only difference 
I can trace between macrops and the few specimens referable to 
T. Sikkimensis is, that in the latter the vertical is a little longer, 
but this isnot the case to any such extent as would not be a 
repeated in other varieties of one and the same species. 

In the two specimens, described by Anderson as JZ. Gs * 
mensis, the scales are somewhat feebly keeled, but this i is mest 
likely a sexual difference. I have obtained a male specimen from ai 
the Rangnu valley below Darjiling, and in this the scales are. very | 
distinetly keeled, (precisely as in macrops). It has, like the ade 

19 rows of scales, posterior to the middle 17, and towards the anus 
only 15 (like macrops). ‘The anterior frontals are slightly less than, 
or equal to, one half of the posterior frontals, which is also the case 
in the two types of Sikkimensis. Vertical 5-sided, the lateral sides 
about equal to, or shorter than, the front margin, but not . : 

x. posterior sides are shortest and forma right angle. The supra- — 

- Ciliaries are slightly longer than the vertical ; the occipitals are 
obliquely truncate behind, meeting at the suture with an inwardly © 
bent angle. Temporals 2 + 3, Anteriér chin-shields in contact 
with 4 or 5 lower labials. All these variations of structure are 
perfectly the same, as nay be seen in specimens of macrops. 

As regards general “coloration, my specimen agrees with macrops 
(typical) in being brown above, while both those* described by Dr. 
Anderson are pale olive ; front neck tinged with green, but with- 
out a ‘distinct collar ; body reticulated wyh black @ | w, the 

black having an inclination to form laterally irregula blotches. 


| - But fresher specimens which he subsequently received are aleo distinctly 
brownish. —, ant = 
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Below, anterior half bright yellow, gradi “passing into. dull 
greenish } white on the posterior half ; most of the ventrals withtwo sy 
large quadrangular, sometintes conguent, blackish spots, these spots oo 
become Tess distinct on the posteJor belly, and disappear on the a 
tail. - The bent up portion of the” a rm is dusky browa: iv “ 
‘tail below most minutely freckled with RY 
“I have compared several specimens of typical macrops with four ®->“S 
‘specimens ‘referable to Sikkimensts, but I confess*T cannot persuade — 
myself to believe that they belong to two distinct species. It is 
‘none of the four specimens of the latter have a dorsal series of ait guess, 

- pale spots and a very distinct collar, while seven specimens of typical a» 
_ maerops, which I examined, have the dorsal series of pale yoo te: 
“Spots distinct, but Giinther says of his macrophthalmus “ unif a. 
with a dorsal series of reddish brown spots.” This statarsaifalenabba FF 
removes the last doubt one could have about the identity “of the ‘ 

tywoforms. Both have 20-25 closely set maxillary teeth, the two ast : 

stronger but scarcely separated by an interspace from the others. <i , ; Me 
I also received through Mr. Kurz a specimen of macrops from ue 

the Pegu hills between Prome and Tonghoo. | 
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Se 
Trormponorvs Piumpicouor, (I. R., p. 272). At 

This species extends from Ceylon all through South India, Cen-~ 

tral India, Qualior and northwards towards Ambala. Dr. Waagen 

» lately obtained through a collector a specimen from as far east ¢ 5 
ie on the west se of the Ganges, and this locality. a be 
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Fam. Piacoa ae per 
CONDANURUS, (I. Re, ee 291) 
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. 96, but. the head is uniform grechiah bee ie . 
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aol bands, noted in the Simla specimens, “become, 
apparent on the neck, unitings again’ on the osteric 
body into'a single broad, pale yellowish brown b 
pears at the root of on vida being cos i 
above. : ; 
Dr. Giinther has rtningt from Sind Ps. Leithity « are: clos oF 
allied species having the median light dorsal band single alon i 
whole body. Ido not think it improbable that this fort may 
he shewn to be only a variety of Ps. condanurus, (comp. Proe. | Zool4 
Soc., London, for 1869 9, Je 505), for the few differencessin the 
‘structure of the head shields and scales eae to be such aula 
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often Liable to variation. | Ss 
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Fam, Dirrsavinz. 
Dresas Forsrent, (1. R., p. 309). 3 
This South Indian form has also ate found in the Batidiew re 
cund, and Ihave received it from Birbhim, and from the base of the $ es 
Sikkim hills at Pankabaree. A specimen from the latter locality 
measures 58 inches; it has 25 scales on neck and 23 round - the | 
middle of the body; temporals 2 + 3, two only beimg in contact 
with the post-oculars, ventrals 268, sub-caudals. 130, ~ General 
colour above brownish olive, two blackish ovate spots on neck be- 
_ hind the occiput, followed by somewhat irregular transverse black | 
ds with their angles directetl forwards, becoming less distinct 
the first third of the length of the body, and at the side - 
aced: by. dark reticulations; a blackish streak from each eye to 
¥ the angle of the mouth, but no airexk along the occiput, as usually 
present in South Indian specimens ; below soliy 
the chin, and further on with a row of wi ta spots on each side, 
_ sgor4 ventral shields distant. . 
i. +. The specimen had been killed near a house after nica yD a shOKke 
time previously feasted upon a young chicken. 














™ Dirsas BEXAGONOTUs, Blyth. *. . 
Dr. . Anderson has traced the adult of this species, young of 
which I ¢ ribe: and figured in J. A. 5S. B., vol, xxxix p- 198, 
‘pl xi, fig. 4, (Comp. Proo. Zool. S., Lat. for 1871, p. 1 5) * 
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T have received numerows hdult specimens from the Rangnu and 
Tista valleys in Sikkim and from near Pankabaree. They are all 
uniform reddish brown alfove, with the skin between the scales 
more or less blackish ; yellowish, or partially pinkish, white below. 
The young snake “is marked wi numerous narrow leeds 5: 
dark bands, which disappear with age. i. 

In structure the adult snake does not differ ‘essentially from the 
young, except that the snout sometimes becomes a little produced, 
and the size of the anterior frontals is fully, or somewhat more 
than, one half of the posterior, the vertical is somewhat broader 
anterigzly than posteriorly. The tempg¢rals vary much in size and 
number, some specimens having only one short temporal in contact 
with the post-oculars; followed by two longer ones ; but generally - 

there are 2+2+3 or 2+3+3 temporals. The large size of the eye J 
and the low labials below the eye are, besides the coloration, — 
among the most prominent characters of this species. The pre-anal 
shield is occasionally bifid in young, but in adults appears to “be 
always entire. 

There are only 6 or 7 maxillary teeth, the posterior the largest, ti 
but there are besides generally 5 or 6 intermediate teeth present — 
which are not permanently fixed to the jaw, being apparently kept 
ready to fill up vacancies, if any of the other teeth be broken off._ <3 


Palatine teeth are 10-12, the Ist to 3rd or 4th gradually increase in — 















size, the 3rd or 4th ere the largest, the following 6—8 teeth a : ; 
‘small and separated from the third by a more or less wide intersp ace. 
_ In the mandible there are 12 to 14 teeth, the anterior somewhat a 


ris r than the posterior. ° - aid 
eet cannot agree wit . Anderson’s suggestion’ (loc, cit., p. 186) | 4 
“that Blyth’s D. multifaseiata is identical with the ‘present specige,” (=) Bin 
the former having been re-described and figured by me in Jour. =) 
Asiat. Soc., Bong., vol. xxxix, p. 199, pl. xi, fig. 6. 'ghebare 
| Fed Blyth’s typical specimen of ype hn tty and find 
s perfectly with my former account. Ac inspect: 
of: afin vi shew, 
the prze-Geular fig. also much smaller and n 
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less enlarged and more elongated. Thedransverse dark bands in 
the young are narrow, but distinct and directed forwards on the 


back ; in the adult the bands age disséived into spots, more or | le 








distinctly arranged quincuncially; there is always a dark mig 


present from the eye to the ang ofthe mouth® the lower side. is 
checkered and more or less spotted with brown. 

D, hexagonotus, as compared with the above, has the eye muck 
larger, the pra-otular well developed, the whole head is com- 
paratively stouter and more bulging, the vertebral series of 
scales larger and more distinctly hexagonal. The general colour 
of the body is ferruginous,brown, instead of fulvous broyn, the 
dark bands in the young are moderately broad, and cross the 
back in an almost straight course, and the belly has only occa- 


sionally slight traces of darkish spots; but all the spots and bands. 


above and below disappear with age. 

Ido not think that the specific distinction of these two forms 
can be questioned. The former resembles in coloration J. Foratent, 
and belongs to the fauna of India proper, the latter belongs to the 
type of D. bubalina, or doops, and characterises the Malay fauna. 


Drrsas BuBALINA (I. R., p. 311). 


A specimen measuring 42 inches, obtained in the Rangnu valley 
below Darjiling, agrees in all essential characters with Giinther’s 
description of the above species; it has 250 vent., and” 124 sub- 
caudals, The head-is not so Stout, and the neck decidedly more 
slender than indicated in Giinther’s figure, but this could not be 
regarded as a specific distinction ; there are 3 + 3 + pl. temporals on 
both sides of the head, all three anterior ones being in “contact with 
the two post-oculars. Colour above bluish gréen, below yellowish 
white, gradually assuming a greenish tinge posteriorly ; the lower 
light colour is separated from the upper by a faint whitish line, 
which- runs oy each side along the ventral shields, some distance 
from their terminations ; on the tail the pale line becomes obsolete. 
Inside mouth, the interstitial skin on the head and neck. i is black, 
but very faintly so on the rest of the boffy. ¥ 

Bilyth’s L. nigromarginata from Assam is clearly identical with 
bubalina, the apical grooves are so faint, as to be hardly traceable, 

56 
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but they are present® in the’type specimen. The interstitial skin 

is distinctly black on the head and neck, but less so on the rest of 

the body, the neck is slendef, as in, the Sikkim specimen previous- 

ly noticed. 

The latter has only eight Sesinaillenily fixed teeth im each maxil-, 
lary, there are, however, seven others interposed between them, 
hardly differing i in size, but not fixed to the jaw; 14 palatine and 
about an equal number of mandibular teeth, the anterior 3 or 4 
of these are considerably larger than the rest. 

Adult specimens of hexagonotus chiefly differ from the present . 
species by their shorter head, generally somewhat longer occipitals, 
less high upper labials, and by their ferruginous coloration. 


Dirpsas TRIGoNATA, (I. R., p. 312). 


I have examined some specimens of this common species from 
South and East of Agra, and they had the white, dark edged, bands 
quite isolated from each other in crossing the back, and not connected 
by a zigzag line along the median line as is more usually the case. 


Fam. lLycopontTip®. 
LyYcopon JARA, 

Leptorhytaon jara, 1, R., p, 321. 

Dr. Giimther made this species the type of his new genus Lep- 
torhytaon. "The principal differences given between the characteris- 
tics of Zycodon and Leptorhytaon are, *that in the former the body is 
‘slightly compressed,’’ and the ‘nostrils between two shields, ” 
while in the latter the body is said to be ‘not compressed,” and 
the nostril in ‘* one nasal shield.” 

Ihaye examined several specimens of the present species ; some 
taken alive near Calcutta, others from the base of the Sikkim Hima- 
layas and from Pegu, and I find thatin Z. jara, the body is quite as 
much, or rather quite as little compressed, as, for instagee, in Lycodon — 
aulicus. One specimen has a distinct suture above the nostril, divid- Ma 
ing the shield into two Vang and below the nostril there is a groove — 
indicating a suture. Two™ other specimens have clearly t pe 
shields, as perfectly distinguishable as they are also in Z. aulicous. — 

Ss _® Not absent, as I stated in J. A, 8. Bs wok eal ee ; . 
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a2 
The seales are in both the species referrgd to apparently ¢ 
but under the lens a very fine striation, or rather sulcation, is 





BE: 


ceptible in both. The habits and general characters of both are also ; 
exactly the same. re a eae 


” 
. I do not consider it, under *hee circumstances, necessary to _ 


> . a“ , oe 


separate the present species generically from Lycodon. 


Lo the deseription of the species I may add, that each seale has 


a very minute sub-apical impressed dot.* The ocelpitals areas 


a rule obtusely angular posteriorly. The pre-ocular is sometimes 


very small, or it reaches the top of head, and is in contact with — 
the anterior frontals. The 9: upper labial is longer thap high. 


One or two temporals are in contact with the post-oculars. 


‘am, Womarnorsrpa. 
Hyrstruina ENHYDRIs (1. R., p. 281). 

Specimens, identical in coloration with those noted by Theobald 
from Pegu (Linn. Soc. Zool., vol..x), also occur in Lower Bengal_ 
Ginther says: scales ‘‘ constantly in 21 series.” I have obtained 
from the Sundarbunds, below Port Canning, one specimen, which 


has 23 rows of scales; but it does not differ in any other point of | 


structure or coloration from other typical specimens. The lateral 
pale bands are generally in Bengal specimens distinet, but the 
brown bands along the back are less so; the central dark line 
along the belly is often nearly continuous, except on the throat 
where it is dissolved into spots. * 


Fam. CROTALIDAE. 


TroerEsurnvs AnpERsont, Theob. 


Trim. Andersont and obscurus, Theobald, Cat. Rept. Asiat. Soc. Musenm, 


1868, pp. 75 and 76. 

In my paper on Malayan Reptiles, &c. (Journ. Asiat, S. B., 
vol. xxxix, p. 216), I stated that the two specimens described by 
Theobald under different names belong to one species only. The 


locality of those two specimens was unknown, though there could 
have been little doubt, but that the snakes were Indian. «I have — ai 


» 
€ a * 
- 


* I have not observed an ‘apical groove.’ 
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recently received a third, specimen of this species from the Anda- 


mans, whence most probably the two type specimens referred to 


were received. . ~ 


The characters of the species may be put as follows: 


Head very distinct from aear, broad and flat above, a pair of . 
supra-rostals, separated by an azygos shield, about equal in size 
to one of the former; supraciliaries narrow, long; scales of the 
head small, slightly carinate on the posterior part: there are from 
10-12 of them in an irregular line between the supraciliaries; scales 
of body in 25 long. rows, small,simbricate and sharply keeled 
throughout; 2nd labial forms the frént of the pit, but some- = 
times the upper portion is partially or entirely detached; 11 or 12 


_ upper labials; two rows of scales between labials and orbit; eye 


rather large. The two type specimens which are nearly full 
grown, have each 182 ventrals, 56, the other 71 sub-caudals; 
anal entire, strongly projecting. The third specimen which mea- 
sures only 11 inches, has 181 ventrals and 57 sub-caudals. 


The general colour of the snake is dark brown ; when young it has 
numerous greenish transverse bands on the body, each about 2 scales 
wide, and about 3 or 4 scales apart from each other ; the sides of the 
head and the lower side of the body are irregularly marbled and 
spotted with greenish white. In the more adult stage, the light 
bands become interrupted on the back which is nearly uniform 
brown, like the head, but the greenish colour is preserved in more a, By 
or less numerous and irregular spots at the sides. 


a 

_Dr. Anderson in his notes on Indi tiles, published i evio 
the Proceedings of the Zool. Soc. of London for 1871, p. 194, “i 
says that Zim. Yindersoni is idontical with Trim. monticola. 
Few species could be more distinct from each other than these. a 
T. Andersoni is a much slenderer snake, has comparatively _ 
smaller and more sharply keeled scales in 25 rows, narrow super- 
ciliaries with 10 or more scales between them on the upper | side of 


the head, 11-12 upper labials, those after the third becoming rapidly _ 
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brown without any large darker spoteS but sometimes in Ss val 
with greenish white spots at the side of the body. 
Z.. monticola, on the contrary, hae 21 or 23 (rarely 25 rows 


according to Anderson) of comparatjvely much larger and not _ 


.80 sharply keeled scales, 8-9 &ppdér labials, ¢hose following the 
third gradually decreasing in size and superseded by rather large 
scales ; superciliaries rather short and comparatively broad, with 
6 or 7 scales in an irregular row between them, generally no azygos 
shield is present; I never saw the ventrals exceed 160, the eye is 
small. The body above has always spots darker than is the general 
brown colour and the reticylafion at the sides. This species occurs 
in the Central and Eastern Himalayas ranging from about 2000 
up to about 8000 feet; it is also found in the Khasi hills, and ac- 
cording to Dr. Anderson in Upper Burma. A closely allied species” 
1’. convictus, was described by me from Penang (J. A. 8. B., vol. 
XXXix, p. 224). 

If 7. Andersoni be identical with any other known species, it can 
only be with 7: porphyraceus of Blyth, which I have described and 
figured in J. A. 8. B., xxxix, p. 218, pl. xii, fig. 2. There is very 
little difference in structure between the two, but the head is not 
quite so high, and the labials fewer in JZ. Andersoni, the 
chief difference lying in the coloration ; should this, however, prove 
to vary from dark brown, variegated with greenish white, to 
almost uniform porphyraceous grey, the two species might be shewn 
to represent mere varieties. * 

* Tam ata loss to know how the coloration of monticola and Andersoni 
ean be called “ identical inevery respect.”’ 
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Nore ON THE CORRECTION oF THE Oaxcurra StanpArD BARroMETER 
To THe Kew ann Gnreenwicu Stranparps—ty H, F. Buanrorp. 
7” 


fReceived 4th*Sept&mber, 1871. ] 


One of the greatest drawbacks to the value of the Meteorological 
observations that have hitherto been recorded in India, and one 
which has gone far to render the large majority of them worthless 
for advancing our knowledge of the Meteorology of the country, 
has arisen from the neglect of observers and those charged with 
the collection of such data, to ensure the reduction of their obser- 
vations to one cOmmon standard. Without this, it is obvious that 
they cannot be treated comparatively, and any deductions that may 
be attempted from a comparison of registers must always lie open to 
the suspicion that the variations they may show are not real, but 
due to instrumental and perhaps other errors. This is especially 
the case with registers of atmospheric pressure. As I have more 
than once pointed out, the variations of this important element 
are so small in India, that the persistent barometric gradient 
of a monsoon, existing at any moment between two stations five 
hundred miles apart, may be entirely concealed or even reversed in 
appearance by the uncorrected errors of the instruments in use, 
It follows that one of the first duties of any officer who may have 
to supervise the working of a system of meteorological registration, 
is to ensure that the barometers are carefully compared with some 
well known local standard, before they are used for the purpose of 
registration; and that the comparison begrepeated from time to 
time, in order to detect and eliminate errors, which may arise from 
accidental disturbance or progressive deterioration. 

In Bengal, and to some extent in the N. W. Provinces and 
Central India, the barometer by Newman, No. 84, at the Surveyor 
General’s Office in Calcutta, has been adopted as thegtandard to 
which the local observations are corrected. But whether there 
is any constant difference between this instrument and the stand- 
alan elsewhere, ha®hitherto been a matter of conjecture. At 
the present day, most good instruments sent out from England 
have been compared with the Kew Standard barometer constructed 
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by Professor Balfour Stewart, and*ig Ceylon, for instance, at 
the observatories established two years ago by Captain Fyers, the 
barometric registers are corrected toethe readings of the Kew 
Standard. - -. 
. The receipt, some months Are off number of very excellent stan- 
dard barometers by Casella, which had been compared at the 
India Store Department with a Standard, the error of which to 
_ those of Kew and Greenwich had been previously ascertained, has 
afforded me an opportunity of ascertaining indirectly the difference 
of the Caleutta standard from these latter instruments, and thus 
obtaining a correction which will render the barometric registers 
of Northern India more rigorously comparable than heretofore 
with those of Ceylon and other places. The comparison, as will be 
seen, 1s very indirect, but it has I think been sufficiently extensive 
to prevent any appreciable error arising from the cause, always 
assuming that the India Store Department Standard is accurate- 
ly corrected to those of Kew and Greenwich. 
The instruments which have afforded the means of this compari- 
son are of the form figured in Messrs. Casella’s catalogues, with 
tubes of about 0°3 inch internal diameter. Eight of them have 
been compared by myself with Newman's Standard, No. 94. They 
were compared one at a time, placed side by side with the latter 
instrument, and each was read simultaneously with the Newman, 
nine (in two cases ten) times during the diurnal period of rising, 
and an equal number of timeS during that of falling pressure. 
By this means the correction for capillarity, always more or less 
uncertain, is eliminated. The readings of each instrument have 
been reduced for temperature by those ofits own attached thermo- 
meter, so that the corrections obtained include those, if any, of the 
thermometers. The total number of comparative readings is 146. 
The results of this comparison are given in the following table. 
The of Newman’s barometer, No. 94, with the standard at 
the Surveyor General’s Office has been ascertained as follows. The 
former instrument was compared by Babu Gopinath Sen before 
I received it, three years ago, and the“mean error of 13 reduced 
readings then determined to be —.0245, A series of levels, from 
the ground floor of my house to that of the observatory, shewed 
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the difference of level of the fisterns to be 0°2 foot, my barometer 
being the lower. This represents a barometric difference of 
+ 0°0002 which must be de@ucted fom the readings of my own 
standard in its present situation. Of the 146 comparative readings, 
73 were made at eveh hours, sinfult@neously with the readings of the. 
Surveyor General’s Standard, and these give a mean difference of 
No. 94 = No. 54 (— .0249). The readings were made at intervals 
between J anuary ith and August 23rd, the barometric range in this 
period being from 30:141 to 29°371. The error of No. 94 to No. 84 
has therefore evidently remained constant, and may be taken with 
sufficiegt approximation as — 00251. , 

The following table gives the results obtained with the several 
Casella’s barometers. 


Results of a comparison of eight baromete>s with Newman's No. 94, 
the Kew and Greenwich Standards, 






No. of Error to No. 94. . Error to 
Casella’s “e = to Green- 
barometer. al: wich. 


Rising. | Falling.) Mean. 


_ Inch. Inch. | Inch. | Inch. Inch. 
628 + .0132 | +.0159| +.0145| —.001 | +.003 
632 +.0188 | +.0158 | +.0173| +.005 | +.009 
637 + .0202 | +.02T1 | +.0206] +.006 | +.010 
627 +.0193 | +.0188 | 4.0190} +.006 | +.010 
634 +.0148 | +.0171 | +.0159 | +.002 | +.006 
635 + .0209 | +.0235 | +.0222/) +.004 | +.008 
. 630 +.0137 | +.0163 | +.0150!} +.001 + .005 
631 +.0181 | +.0203 | +.0192| +.005 | +.009 








The error of No. 94, (my office standard) to those af Kew and 
Greenwich, is obtained in each case by changing the signs and 
taking the difference of the figures in column 4 and those in columns 
5 and 6 respectively. Th? results, with two exceptions, are, I think, 
dently accordant to afford an assurance of the a 
irigrouitiiiens: of the mean result. 
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Lrror of Newman's No. 94 to the Kew grd Greenwich Standards. 















Case : * 
ccc With Kew. With Greenwic!. 5 ' 
—_—_——_ sao e 
No. Inch. Inch. 
By 628 —.0155 —.O115 

* 632 —.0123 —#0083 
} a 637 — O146 — O106 
» 627 — 0150 — GOD 
7 654 —.01359 —.0099 
3? 635 —. fi 82 | —. 0142 ; 
*> 630 *.0140 — 0100 ¢ 
% 651 —.0142 — O102 





_—_ 


If we reject the results afforded by barometers No. 632 and 
No. 635 which depart sémewhat widely from the remainder, the 
mean of the remaining six comparisons gives the error of New- 
man’s No. 94 — .0142 to the Kew, and — .0102 to the Greenwich 
Standard. Deducting these from the error, above given, of the 
same barometer to the Calcutta Standard, and changing the sign, 
we have the error of the Calcutta Standard as follows :-— 

Error of Calcutta Standard, Newman, No. 84. 
To Kew. To Greenwich. 
+ .0109. ~ > .0149. 

These amounts, or say .0J1 and .015 inch, must therefore be 
deducted from the readings of the Caleutta Standard and all 
registers corrected thereto, to render them comparable with re- 
gisters corrected to the Kew and Greenwich Standards respectively. 


On Inpran and Marayan Tectrnvsme, Parr I,— 
by James Woon-Masonx, Esa, 
° (Continued from page 27). 
(With Plate XX VII). 
TerpuvsaA Epwarpstl, n. sp., plxxviii, figs. 11—15. 


Carapace sparingly hirsute above, more thickly so on the pleural 
region, broadest along a line dividing the anterior from the 
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middle third of the mesogastwic region, on each side of which the 
surface is raised into an oval areolet bounded in front by the pro- 
tegastric, behind and laterally by the branchial lobe which in part 
bounds it in front; uro-gasfric lobes distinct from the rest of the 
regions and from ohe anothor, *posbfrontal ridge sinuous, coarsely 
wrinkled, ending about 2mm. short of the epibranchial teeth, 
slightly interrupted by the forward position of the epigastric lobes ; 
these are rugo®e in front, deeply divided mesially and completely 
isolated from the conterminous regions of the carapace by well- 
defined grooves ; meso-gastric area distinct, sending forwards a nar- 
row tongue between the proto- and eyi-gastric lobes; branchial 
areas divided into anterior and posterior portions by broad, smooth, 
deep, oblique depressions ; the latter being scarcely distinct from the 
cardiac division ; the epibranchial teeth are continued backwards, 
outwards and inwards as raised denticulated crests, along the inner 
side of which runs a smooth furrow continuous with the post-orbi- ™: 
tal furrow ; postero-lateral margins rugose behind the termination 

of the lateral crests, the rugosities being continued downwards and 
forwards on to the inflected portion of the carapace; orbits and 
extra-orbital teeth finely crenulated. Front broad, short, very little 
deflexed, terminated by a smooth margin. The chelipedes ar@sub- 
equal; the two inferior edges of their meropodites are armed with 
tubercles, their inferior planes bear at their distal extremity 
and nearer the inner than the outer of the two edges a single 
spinule, which is also to be remarktd in many other species; the 
third or upper angle is rugose; the succeeding joint is greatly 
thickened at its distal end and is superiorly coarsely wrinkled and 
concave ; its inner margin is armed with a stout sharp spine, be- 
neath which is a smaller one; the proximal half of the penul- 
timate joint is convex and coarsely granulated externally, internally 
convex and smooth, except towards the inferior border where two 

or three rows of small, widely-separated tubercles are to be seen ; 

its upper surface is ornamented by three rows of large tubercles; 

its distal prolongation is deeply canaliculate and its inner toothed 
edge is in contact througRout, its length with the dactylopodite 
which is likewise canaliculate externally and compressed, so thatits 
upper border presents a saw-like edge, being ornamented with 
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tubercles decreasing gradually in size apd mani G Se 
towards the tip. 


Lhe ambulatory legs are hairy as im Telphusa hispida. eecy 
Breadth, ........ “*e ee ee ‘hee dhe eo 584 mm. me 
en PE ee es a ane operee se tes se ewee steed ene 


HTab. Hotha, Yunan; Kakhyen-hills, Ponsee, Upper aa 2g 
Collected by Dr. Anderson. 

Plate xxvii, Fig. 11, Telphusa Edwaordsii, nat, size. 12. Front view of the 

same. 13. External maxilliped. 14. Chela. 15. Abdomen of male. 
TELPHUSA ANDERSONIANA, 0. Sp., pl. xxvii, figs. 16—20. 

Carapace considerably broader than long, very sparingly, hirsute, 
areolation similar to that of the preceding species; anterior bran- 
chial region covered with irregular tubercles which gradually pass 
backwards into the rugations that thickly mark the postero-lateral 
margin, the inflected portion of the carapace and a portion of the 
posterior pleural lobe; epigastric lobes separated from one another 
and from the protogastrics, post-frontal crest curved forwards in 
the middle; epibranchial teeth well marked and pass backwards 
on each side as regularly denticulated crests, the denticulations 
gradually decreasing in size backwards; anterior pleural lobes 
covered with inosculating fovee, separated from the peristomial 
portions of the posterior by a tuberculated line which loses its 
beaded character as it passes upwards to the epibranchial tooth ; 
front broad, especially at the base, tuberculated ; its free margin 
is sinuous, well rounded laterally and coarsely crenated; orbital 
borders also crenated and rising externally into a salient, forwardly- 
directed tooth. The median triangular process of posterior border 
of the epistoma is extremely salient, coarsely crenate, and notched 
on each side; externally to the notches this posterior border is 
similarly crenate up to the point at which it begins to form the 
anterior boundaries of the exhalant orifices of the branchial cham- 
bers. Chelipedes subequal ; meropodites with their three angles 
sharply tubercular, their posterior faces rugose and their ventral 
surface bearing a sharp spinule; ace extremely rugose 
above, with their inner margins raised i line of sharp, irregular 
tubercles above the level of the spine, beneath which an acute 
smaller one is to be seen, and with their distal articular ends greatly 
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thickened and rounded ag m Telphusa Kdwardsit to which this 
species is closely allied; propodites with their upper edge armed 
with a row of five forwardly-directed spiniform tubercles, ex- 
ternally to which are some gmall rounded tubercles; the rest of 
the surface, both externally and Pitemally, is excavated into shallow, . 
inosculating foree. Above, the dactylopodites are rounded and arm- 
ed at the proximal end with a small spiniform tubercle, are externally 
longitudinally*canaliculate and can be brought into complete contact 
with the immoveable arm of the pincers, which is also grooved. 
The penultimate joints of the ambulatory legs are longer in pro- 
portion to their breadth than those of 7, Zdwardsii. 
cS ee 43 mm. 
Length, .. .ccccesccseccccercucnecens nescence OF mm. 
Hab. Momien, W. Yunan, at elevations of from 3500—5000 ft. ; 
Kakhyen-hills, Ponsee, Upper Burma. Collected by Dr. Anderson. 
Pilate xxvii, Fig. 16. Telphusa Andersoniana, nat.¢ize. 17. Front view of 
the same. 18. External maxilliped. 19. Chela, 20. Abdomen of male, 


TELPHUSA HISPIDA, n. sp., pl. xxvii, figs. 1—5., 

Carapace much broader than long, flattened above, hirsute, 
especially on the postero-lateral margins and the posterior pleural ; 
lobes ; the surface is subpunctate and has an areolation very similar 
to that of Telphusa Edwardsii, but the postero-lateral boundary of 
the oval areolet is not so deep impressed; the epigastric lobes, 
as in Zelphusa Andersoniana, are not distinct from the proto- 
gastrics behind; the cervical suturé forms a very indistinct divi- 
sional line between the hepatic portion of the protogastric and 
the anterior moiety of the branchial lobe, which is obsoletely tuber- 
cular; the epibranchial teeth are by no means salient; the more 
obscurely denticulated crest of the antero-lateral margin is very 
little elevated, and the smooth furrow along the inner side of it, 
which is so noticeable in the fogmer species, is absent; a bundle 
of short hairs springs from between each denticulation. The 
anterior is separated from the posterior cardiac lobe by a broad, 
shallow, transverse channel which extends right across the carapace, 
and these again are similarly marked off from the posterior 
halves of the branchial lobes. The post-frontal ridge is well 
marked, bent forwards in the middle, but is neither continuous to the 
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epibranchial teeth, nor interrupted by thg projection beyond it of the 
epigastric lobes. The orbital rims and extraorbital teeth, crenulated. 
Front sinuous, short, not greatly deflexed, truncate on each side, 
irregularly punctate, minute hairs speinging in bundles of 2 or 3 
from the puncta. The structure of *the epistoria is very much the 
same asin JZ! FEdwar ‘dsit, but its surface is advanced so as to be 
more nearly in the same plane with the free margin: of the front 
and the triangular process of its posterior border is* more acute ; 
mesially it is devoid of hairs, but laterally it is extremely hirsute. 
The anterior pleural lobe is distinct but the interpleural portion 
of the line that marks it of” from the rest of the carapace 18 
not tuberculated as in 7. Hdwardsii; neither is the inflected por- 
tion of the carapace so distinctly rugose nor so thickly covered with 
hairs. Of the chelipedes the eight exceeds the left in size in the 
only adult specimen in my possession ; the outer, or more strictly 
speaking the posteriog, face of the meropodites is smooth, devoid of 
hairs, except towards the dorsal edge which is densely covered 
with bundles of hairs and but slightly rugose. The carpopo- 
dite is armed inthe usual way with a spine, beneath which is a short 
bilobed spinule ; its upper surface roughly punctate; an impres- 
sion is to be observed at its distal articular end which is not more 
than ordinarily thickened. The propodite is coarsely punctate, 
its lower border is longitudinally concave, its prolongation is exter- 
nally grooved, and so is the dactylopodite with which it is in contact 
throughout its wholelength. ‘Phe ambulatory legs are robust; the 
ridges of all their joints are thickly covered with bundles of hairs; 
the penultimate joints are similar to those of Z'elphusa Andersoniana. 
MOOTED oid oa en's ais on eld Wi niW iw cw ta esc ewan oles a De 


Breadth, ....... SEARS Po ET eee 43 mm, 
Hab. Wakhyen-hills, Ponsee, Upper Burma. Collected by Dr. J. 
Anderson. 


Plate xxvii, Fig. 1. Telphusa hispida mak. Rize. 2. Front view of the 
same, 3. External maxilliped. 4. Chela. 5. Abdomen of male. 
- TELPHUSA TUMIDA, n. sp-, pl. xxvii, figs. 6—10, 

Carapace slightly broader than long, tffmid, punctate, extremely 
convex in every direction, with an areolation similar to that of 
the three last described species, but the mesogastric lobe is almost 
confluent anteriorly with the protogastric and this latter is marked 
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by a short branch runnigg* off from the cervical suture at right 
angles to it; the cardiac is separated from the posterior half 
of the branchial area ; the epigastric lobes are prominent, anteriorly 
wrinkled and extend beyond the line of the rest of post-frontal ridge ; 


. . « al 
anterior branchial l6be and post-fréntal crest rugose ; the latter is, 


slightly indented by the cervical suture, and continuous from the 
epigastric lobes to the minute epibranchial teeth; antero-lateral 
margins greatly inclined with minutely denticulated crests; postero- 
latefal margin marked with oblique wrinkles which assume a 
tubercular character as they pass forwards on to the inflected 
portion of the carapace and the postériog pleural lobes which, where 
they form the peristoma, are completely covered with round, polish- 
ed tubercles, disposed in pairs; the anterior pleural lobe presents a 
few scattered tubercles, and is cat off from the posterior pleural 
and from the inflected region of the carapace by a beaded line. 
Front broad, deflexed, coarsely granulated,»marked by the pro- 
longation forwards of the mesogastric furrow. The epistoma 
presents the same characters as that of Telphusa Andersoniana, 
except that its anterior margin is distinctly crenulated. The orbits 
and their external angles are crenated. | 

Chelipedes subequal ; meropodites with their posterior faces and 
angles very rugose; carpopodites, above rugose, armed internally 
with a short blunt tooth, above and below which are some smooth 


tubercles; propodite externally convex and rugose ; internally, 


especially near the lower margin, above, and below tuberculated ; 
the upper margin of the dactylopodite is rounded and presents @ 
short row of tubercles at its proximal end ; the pincers are marked 
on every face with longitudinal rows of puncta and their arms can 
be almost completely apposed. 

Breadth). .0.cscscee. bevs vocsseves 29: oF m.male, 

Length, ..-5 ++ ss eeeeeengneeeereees 24 mm. - 

Breadth,......scccesecccceseccsees 27 mm, of a female. 

TONG 5 oe on hc otc te ccaweeavewsens) SHINN ele sp 

Hab. Hotha, Yunan; Kakhyen-hills, Ponsee, Upper Burma. 

Collected by Dr. Andersoh.—Darjiling (?)- are 


Plate xxvii, Fig. 6. Telphusa tumida, nat. size, 7. Front view of the 
same. 8. External moxilliped. 9. Cheia, 10, Abdomen of malo. ~ 
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ON A NEW GENUS AND SPECIES OF RurwoLornrw», WITH “DESCRIP- 
TION OF A NEW SPECIES OF Vesrencs, AND NOTES ON SOME RB 
SPECIES OF INSECTIVOROUS BARS Fok Pens by G. nade 
B. A., M. B., Asst. Surgeon, "Hi. M.’s British Forces. 





[| Received and read 7th June, 1871.) 
Genus—Tuienors, Dobson (gen. nov.). - 5 


Nose-leaf horse-shoe shaped in front, tridentate behind ; ; horse- 
shoe shaped portion consisting? ofetwo laminm, of which . the» over- 
lying one is deeply emarginate in front, with the sidés of the 
emargination turned upwards and supporting the base of a longi- 
tudinal, horizontal crest ending,above and between the nasal ori- 
fices; hinder, erect portion of the nose-leaf with one cell in the 
centre of its base, the entrance to which is guarded by a lanceolate 
process of membrane, with cells on the sides of its front surface, 
and one on each side behind, immediately above the eye. 


*,* = b 1—1 = 2-2 ” $—3 
Dentition ~~ i. ry . Cc. — , pm. a2 7 mm. " 


First upper premolar minute, placed oufside the line of teeth. 

The above characters of the new genus are derived from an ex- 
amination of six spirit specimens of a new species of bat from 
Persia, which I now proceed to name and describe in detail. 

- 
TRLaNops Persicus, Dobson, Pl. XXVIII. 

Head long ; muzzle broad, obtuse, flattened laterally, lower lip 
with four small warts on its anterior margin; ears nearly as broad 
as long, funnel-shaped, with acutely pointed tips; the outer mar- 
gin commences in a narrow fold of skin arising from the posterior 
corner of the eyelids, which passing backwards af slightly down- 
wards for about 0.1 in. rises abruptly to a hejght of 0.2 in. forming 
the outer side of the ear; the inner margin is convex forwards, 
and rises to about the same height; at a short distance behind, it 
is interrupted by a sudden emargination“which is succeeded by a 
triangular elevation of the rim of the ear forming the tip which 

* projects outwards owing to the concavity of the outer side of this 
* . 
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triangle. The form of the tear, which ts diffteult to describe, is 
very well given in the plate accompanying this paper. 

The nasal appendages are*very complicated ; the anterior portion 
of the nose-leaf is horse- shoe shaped, consisting of two lamina, 
the upper overly inf lamina dep emarginate in front, the oppo, 
site sides of the emargination turned upwards and supporting the 
anterior portion of a broad, flat, longitudinal crest which ends in a 
triangular head above and between the nasal orifices ; these open- 
ing#ure placed nt the bottom of & considerable depression, are 
about .05 in. apart, and between them a very narrow rap/é connects 
the aftex of the triangular termirhtion ef the central, horizontal, 
longitudinal crest with the base of the hinder ereet nose-leaf; this 
hinder portion arises from a thick root behind the nostrils, its base 
is hollow, containing a single cell, the entrance to which is guarded 
by a lanceolate process of membrane ; above this opening, the nose- 
leaf terminates by forming three projections of which the central 
is needle-shaped, very slightly longer than the others, and its base 
forms the upper boundary of the entrance to the central cell; the 
lateral projections are shaped differently, rising on either side of 
the base of the central projections by narrow pedicels they soon 
become expanded by the increasing convexity of their outer sides, 
which converging above form with the inner margins acute termi- 
nations. 

» .On each side of the hinder nose-leaf are six cells, of which one 
is situated behind immediately above the eye occupying the posi- 
tion of the minute pores observed in nearly all the species of Dr. 
J. E. Gray’s second group of Rhinolophide ; in front of the eye two 
shallow, but well defined, cells are formed by the folds of mem- 
brane external to the horse-shoe, of which that nearest the eye has 
for its posterior wall the raised margin of the eyelid; this cell, 
like that above tffe eye, is concealed by the hair of the face, and is 
not shown in the accompanying illustration of the animal’s head. 
_ The total number of cells is therefore thirteen, of which three 
on each side are formed by the erect ee and one oceupies 

the centre of ita base. “ benarega en 
‘Phe entrance to this central cell appears to be siete closed, 
at least so it is in all the si specimens, ‘but may be readily * 
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opened by drawing the lower lanceolate process of membrane for-  . 
wards and the upper central projection backwards. A small, qua- 
drilateral opening is thus disclosed, having for its lower and upper 
boundaries the bases of these projections. Through this opening 
the animal has probably the mower of admitting air at will to the 
central cell which is spacious and most likely acts as an accessory 
nasal cavity, to the sides of which part of the terminations of the 
olfactory nerves may be distributed. ‘The form of The lower lan- 
ceolate process of the nose-leaf which is laterally flattened ini#front 

of the opening to the cell, favours this supposition. 

The wings present somg rémarkable peculiarities of stwcture, 
From the outer side of the proximal extremity of the “terminal 
phalanx of the third finger a small process of bone arises with an 
inclination forwards, and terminates by an obtuse point in the 
wing membrane in which it is included. The distal extremity of 
the same phalanx is very shortly bifid as in most Rh/tnolophine 
bats, but the terminal phalanx of the fourth finger ends in a single 
point. 

Wing membrane attached to the tibia a short distance above the 
ankle ; feet long, slender; toes armed with long and strong claws ; 
tail included in the interfemoral membrane, the extreme tip 
alone free. 

On the upper surface the fur is very pale buff, almost white, 
with light sepia tips, darkest on the back of the neck, along 
anterior margin of the scapulw, and between the shoulders ; 
towards the root of the tail of a yellowish tinge throughout; be- 
neath, wholly very pale buff or dirty yellowish-white, cutaneous 
system of the same colour. The fur is everywhere long and dense; 
in front it covers the posterior surface of the hinder nose-leaf, ex- 
ceeding in length the height of the trident-shaped crest; the 
inner edge of the ear, as far as the emarginatiof, is clothed ante- 
riorly with long hairs which also occupy the interior of the conch, 
but are finer, and more thinly spread in the latter situation ; be- 
hind, the fur of the back extends on to the base of the intatileatioll 
membrane nearly as far as the end of tife second caudal vertebra ; 
on the wing membrane its extent is very limited; beneath, the 
@ wing membrane is covered with hair nearly as far as aline drawn 





= 
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from the middle of the humerus to the middle of the femur, but 
the humerus and femur are “completely naked beyond the body ; 
the distribution of fur on ¢éhe under surface of the interfemoral 
membrane is similar to pats Sry 


Dentition :—i. =*; 
4 


yim. 2; m. 323 


The anterior upper mae is minute with a flattened crown, 
and is placed, outside the line of teeth ; the upper and lower in- 
cisorg.are bilobed ; the upper canines have large cusps at their 
bases posteriorly. 


Lengti@head MURR DOGS sy aks cases cee acces aha ine sunsdiibecdebacs Gecues 


SEils tacees oe? se Hee Fee oe 


hi 
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_The characters of the nasal appendages would be sufficient, at- & 
eording to Dr. J. E. Gray’s system of classifying the genera of 
Rhinolophide* to require the formation of a new group for the 


reception of the genus, based on this species, which would thus. 


2+ S@e8e eee eee eee eee + eee eee 4282 Se te ss 


take its position next the Jthinolophina :— 


Ee Rhinolophina, 
Il. Zrienopina. 
Til, Phyllorhinina. 
lV. Khinopomina, 
VV. Nycterina, 


ee se =e 


Inchea, 
2°25 
1-2 
O85 
OAs 
O35 
O--+4 
20 
O28 
28 
20 


06S 
" O35 


O45 
10-50 


The characters of the group are those of the genus as given in 








* Proc. Zool. Soc, 1866,_ 


the commencement of this piper, and in the absence of other ornare 
must necessarily remain so without modification. | 
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In a future paper on the osteology ofthe type species I hope to 
be able to show that, apart from the characters presented by the 
nasal appendages, there are points ofedifference in the construction 
of the bony skeleton which still farther separate this genus from 
all other genera of Rhinoloph idw. * a 

The specimens from which the description of Trienops persicua — 
is derived, were obtained at an elevation of about 4750 feet near 
Shiraz in Persia; at the same place specimens of four other species 
were also taken, of which one is new, belonging to the subfenus 
Vesperus,* Keys. et Blas. | i “a 

= 7 -. 
Vesrervs Surrazrensis, Dobson, ” 

Muzzle broad and thick; head flat; nostrils opening sublateral- 
ly with a shallow emargination between ; ears triangular with 
rounded tips, inner margin convex, outer margin faintly hollowed 
out beneath the tip, becoming slightly convex below, again hol- 
lowed out opposite the base of the tragus, and terminating towards 


2 the angle of the mouth in a small lobe ; tragus long, rounded at 


the tip, with a very slight inward curvature, inner margin almost 
straight, outer margin slightly convex with a small triangular lobe 
at the base. | 

Wings broad; wing membrane attached to base of outer toe ; 
ter ‘minal phalanx of thumb nearly twice the length of basal; feet 
moderately long, slender ; toes more than half the length of the 
whole foot. | . 

The fur of the back is moderately long, and scarcely extends 
-on to the wing membrane except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the sides of the body, and on the interfemoral membrane at the 
root of thé tail; beneath, the wing membrane is covered to a 
greater extent, and fine thinly spread hairs pass out along the 
posterior margin of the humerus and forearm to the carpus; the 
fur of the abdomen searcely extends to the interfemoral membrane, 
but very fine, almost invisible, hairs rise from the transverse dotted 
lines with which it is marked. The fur of the head passes for- 
wards upon the face slightly in front'of the eyes, the remaining 


*@ “*Pipistrellus” in the abstract of this paper in Proc, As. Soo. Bengal, 


* June, 1871. 
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portions of the face are almost naked; the ears are covered pos- 
teriorly with fur at their bases which also extends upwards in 
a triangular form on the innee side, anteriorly the inner margin 
and part of the conch are clothed with a few short hairs. 

Above, dirty brownish buffs bemeath, a lighter shade of the 
same colour. 

c. —; pm. — m. —t 

Outer incisors very small, and close to inner ones which are 
nearly three times their length, and obtusely pointed. 

This bat is about the size of Veqpertilio murinus of Europe; it 
approackes the Serotine very closely ix® some particulars, as in 
dentition and hength of body and tail, but differs in the much 
greater length of the forearm, in the form of the eur and tragus, 
and notably in the colour of the fur. 


a 


Dentition: —=i. 
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The remaining three species obtained near Shiraz were :— 
PIPIsTRELLUS MARGINATUS, 
Vespertilio marginatus, Cretschmer. 

A dried specimen agreeing very well with the description in 
Temminck’s Monograph.* The white margin to the wings and 
interfemoral membranes is very well marked. On the upper sur- 
face the fur of the body exfmds upon the wing membrane as far 
as a line dkawn. from the middle of the humerus to the knaarl tats 

* Monographiea de Mammalogie, vol, ii, p. 2u2, 
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posteriorly, it covers more than one-third of the interfemoral mem- 
brane ; beneath, it extends to the elbow, but does not =u 50 
much of the interfemoral membrané which is covered for nearly 
hali its surface with a very few short jairs arising from the trans- 
. verse dotted lines. Above, bhack*for three-feurths its length, the 
remaining portion to the tip light yellowish brown or dun colour; 
beneath, black for the same extent, the ends of the hairs paler 
than above, becoming white on the belly and pubes, ”* Me 
Inner incisors long and acutely pointed, outer ones short and 
close to their bases; anterior upper premolars very minute, 
concealed between the canine and second premolar, and not visible 
without the aid of a lens. . - r 








u 


PrristTretitvs CoroMaANDELicus, 
Vespertilio Coromandelicus, F. Cuvier. bs 
Several spirit specimens of immature individuals referable to 
» this species, . 

VESPERTILIO MuUREINUS, Geoff. ‘ 

A well preserved dried specimen answering in all respects to 

the description given in Temminck’s Monograph ;* above, white 
with a reddish tinge, beneath pure White ; base of the hairs, above - 
and beneath, dusky. - 


‘ff 
x ¢ . 
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[Received 15th July, 1871. Read August, 1871.] 
IL—PALMELLACE:. 
PALMELLE. | 
Microcystis, Ke. 
[1. Af. aeruginosa, Kg.—In a pool of sweet water in Kolodyne 
valley, Arracan. Octob. |—S. K. 


* Vol. ii, p. 178. Py 
+ I have arranged the numerons determinations of Barmese a lately 


transmitted to me by Dr. v. Martens, accoriing to that anthor’s “Tage der 
Proussischen Expedition nach Ost-Asien.”” For any defects in the arrange- 
* ment of this List, as well as for a few additional species entered between 


69 
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Paumet.a, Lyngb. 
l. £. subsalsa, Martens, strato indeterminato effuso; cellulis 
dense aggregatis 1/200 ad 1/600 lin. crassis, homogeneis, globosis 
v. ellipticis, lutescentibus ; .membranula achromatica.—Arracan, 


on periodically submerged mud‘of fhe Kolodyne river, in brackish. 


water. Octob. (K. 1960), 
Grazocapsa, Ke. 

1. G. luteo-fusca, Martens, strato compacto, late expanso; vesi- 
culis primariis evanescentibus; secundariis 1/200 ad 1/180 lin. 
crassis, globosis, lutescentibus, nucleis ellipticis, solitariis v. gemi- 
natis, pallide viridibus, 1/300 lin, longis, 1/500 lin. latis. 

Pegu, Northern Yomah, along the dried up bed of Mayzelee 
Choung. ovary. 1854).—Sweet water. 


Il.— NOSTOCHINE, 

OscILLARIEZ. 

OscILLARIA, VavcH. 

1. O. granulosa, Martens, pulcherrime sruginea; filis 1/300 
lin. crassis, rigidis, rectis, apice parum attenuatis; articulis 
diametro submqualibus ubique granulosis, geniculis hyalinis non 
punctatis.—Karen country, Eaof Sittang, Toukyeghat, in Pywoon 
Choung, covering stones in dense dark green patches. March. 
(KK. 1860).—Sweet water. . 

2. O. brevis, Kg—Pegu, Southern Yomah, near Kya-eng, ina 
little jungle-creek. Decemb.—Swegt water. 

3. O. viridis, Vauch. = fenuis, Ag.—Arracan, Akyab, in 
stagnant waters, floating. Octob. (K. 1952).—Sweet water. 

4. O. Grateloupit, Bory.—Arracan, with the former. Sweet 
water. 

Puormipium, Kg. 


1. Ph. papyrinum, Kg.—Arracan, on rocks in clear torrents, ~ 


Boronga Island. Octob. (K. 1967).—Sweet water. 


brackets with my initiala, I, therefore, am alone anawernable. Diatomacee 
and the greater number of Desmidiaces are not represented, but T hope to have 
an opportonity ofcollecting further materials for a more complote list than the 

wnt one. The numbers betageen brackets and the letter * K,"’ have reference 
to my correo ae of Crypt. Cellulares. The seaweeds commonly eaten by the 


Burmans, are Gigartina spinosa, Grev., (agar agar of the Malays), and Sphro- 
| 7 : These are usually 
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[2. Ph. oryzetorum, Martens in Pfoqgeed. As. Soc, Beng., Janu- 
ary, 1870, p. 12.—Arracan, low lands, frequent on stagnant tanks 
and submerged rice-fields, floajing. Octob.]|.—S.K. Sweet water. 


LEProTHRICHE. - * , 
Lerrornnix, Kg. > 
1. JL. ochracea, Kg.—Karen country, E. of Tounghoo, Toukye- 
chat, Ghonuehanah: hills, in little choungs, floafing. March. 
(Is. 1852).—Sweet water. 


LYNGBYE. 
Lysonya, Ag. 
1. Z. majuscula, Dillw*—Karen country, E. of Tounghoo, not 
unfrequent in the jungle-choungs. Febr. (K. 1858¥et 1859).— 
Sweet water. 


ScyTONEMEZE. 
ScyvTonema, Ag. 

1. Se. Peguanum, Martens, cespite cupreo, lineam alto; filis basi 
connatis, parce ramosis, cum vagina 1/180 ad 1/150 lin., sine vagina 
1/220 ad 1/200 lin. crassis, apice attenuatis hyalinis, vauiaie arctis 
levibus ; articulis diametro subequalibus, pallide viridibus, 

Pegu, Southern Yomah, Tyoben,"on the bark of trees. Decemb. 
(K. 1855). 

2. Se. aureum, Menegh.—Karen country, E. of Tounghoo, 
Toukyeghat, Choungmenah-hills, in the hill Eng.-Forests, on rocks, 
at from 2500 to 3000 feet eMvation. Febr. (K. 1857),—Sweet 
water. 

II.—CONFERVACEE. 

ConrERVE. , 

Conrerva, L. 

1. OC. bombycina, «. subequalis, Kg.—South Andaman, in the 
ereeks above Watering Cove. Sweet water. 

2. C. fugacissina, Roth.—South Andaman, in the creek above 
Watering Cove. June. (K. 1657). Sweet water. 

CH2TOMORPHA, 

1. Oh. Indica, Kg.—Arracan, Boronga Island, on other sea- 
weeds in the crevices of sub-marine sandstone banks, Octob. 


(K. 1946). 
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Rurgo¢tontum, Keg. 
1. Rh. occidentale, Ke.—Arracan, on sandstone rocks in the 
Kolodyne river, in mangrove’swamps. Octob., (18. 1955), 


-, Cxaporgora, Kg. 
1. Cl. settula, Suhr.—Arracan, Boronga Island, on other sea- ~ 
weeds. Octob. (K. 1953).- 
2. C. Tranquebariensis, Roth.—Pegu, Northern Yomah, in 
Tsoon-Choung. January. (K. 1846). 


CHROOLEPUS, Ag. 

1. Ch. villosuem, Kg.—Karen hills, K, of Sittang, Thayet-tchu 
Choung, “ongtrees, &e., at from 2 to 3000 feet elevation.—March. 
(IK. 1856), 

Campsorocgon, Mont. 

[1. OC. Hookeri, Mont.—Arracan, Akyab, in rivulets. Octob.] 

a Xk. 


ZYGNEMACES. ’ 
Srrrocyra, Lk. 

[1. Sp. elongata, Kg.—Arracan, Akyab, in stagnant and gently 
flowing waters, not unfrequent. Octob.] 8. K, 

2. Sp. nitida, Dillw.—Arracan, Akyab and Kolodyne valley, 
rather frequent in stagnant waters. Octob.; Pegu, Southern 
Yomah, Poungleen. Jan. (K. 1848), 

3. Sp. decimina, Lk.—Arracan, Akyab, in sweet water crecks. 
Decemb. (K. 1851). 

4. Sp. jugalis, Kg.—Arracan, Akyab, in stagnant waters, float- 
ing, along with Oseillaria viridis, &. Octob. 

5. Sp. subaequa, Kg.—Arracan, Kolodyne-valley, in stagnant 
waters. Octob. (K. 1956), 

ULYACEAE. 

Unva, L. 

1. U2. oxycocea, Ke.—Arracan, frequent on the sandstone- 

layers along the shores opposite Akyab. Octob. (IKK. 1958). 


Ptiycosents, Kg. 
1. Ph. lobata, Kg.—South Andaman, on sandstone rocks at 
Camping Bay.—Apr. (K. 1612). 
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EntTEeromorpim, Lk. , 
1. £. intestinalis, Lk., var. a, capillaris. Kge.—South Andaman, 
- in brackish swamps of the mangrove gungles.—Apr. (K. 1697). . 
_ 2. £2, complanata, Kg.—South Angaman, Ross Island, on rocks. 
~Apr. (K. 1592); also Arracan, Béronga Islami 
3. £. polyclados, Kg.—Andamans, Ross Island and Middle 
Straits, on rocks. Apr. May. ; Bye 
4. £. compressa, Lk.—Arracan, frequent on the sindstone banks 
of Boronga Island. Octob. K. 1945. 


PRO?TODERMACE 2. _ 
gnopERMA, Kg. - 

1. tL. fontanum, Kg.—Andamans, Labyrinth Arejipelago, on 
Termoklee Island, in sweet water pools of dried up creeks.—May. 
(K. 1639). 

1V.—SIPHONE:. 
VavucHERIEx. " 
Vaucnerra, DC. 

1. VF. clavata, DC.—Andaman Islands, in sweet waters. 

2. VF. sessilis, DC.—Karen country, Tonkyeghat, in choungs. 
Febr. (K. 1853). a : 

3. PF. submarina, Berk.—Arracan, Kolodyne river, in brackish 
water on sandstone rocks of mangrove swamps, clothing the rocks 
in dense green patches, Octob. (K. 1962),  ._ 


BryYorsis, Lx. 

1. Br. tenuissima, Notaris.—South Andaman, Camping Bay, 
on sandstone rocks. May. (K. 1593), 

2. Br. pachynema; Martens, Tage d. Preuss. Exped. Ost-Asien., 
24, t. iv, f. 2. (Valonta confervoides, Harv., Alg. Ceylon).—South 
Andaman, in mangrove swamps towards Birdnest Cape. Apr. 
(ik. 1606). 

CopiEz. 

Hatmrepa, Lx. 
"1. HZ. discoidea, Dene.—South Andaman, &c, Frequent on 
coral reefs all along the coast. (K. 1691). 

2. H. Opuntia, Lx—South Andaman, only ejected from the 

sea; Pegu, Diamond Island (ix. 1651). 
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3. 1, cuneate, h&—Andamans, Labyrinth Archipelago, Termo- 
klee Island (K. 1693). 


V.—PH HOSP OREX, 
EcTocaRPE. - ~ en 
SpHacELARrA, | Lyngb. 
1. ASph. fureigera, Kg.—South Andaman, Camping Bay, para- 
sitic on Sargasgun aquifolium—Apr. (IK, 1689/6), 


VI—FUCA CEE. 
SARGASSEX. : 
. Sancassum, Ags 
1. S. microcystum, Kg. ? ?.—South Andaman, very frequent all 
along the coast on rocks and banks, but nowhere full grown 
(IK. 1698). 
2. S. aquifolium, Ag.—South Andaman, Camping Bay. (K. 
1689). 
8. S. Wightit, Grev.—South*Andaman, at South Corbyn’s Cove. 
(IK. 1690). 
TurprvariA, Bory. 
1. Z. tygquetra, Y. Ag.—South Andaman, at South Corbyn’s 
Cove, ejected from the sea. (K. 1694),—Nicobars. 
2. 7’. condensata, Sonder-—South Andaman, at South Corbyn’s 
Cove, ejected from the sea. (K, 1962), 


Carpacantnuse, Kg. 
l.. ©. dlicifolius, (Turner, vol, I, t. 51).—Andamans, Labyrinth 
Archipelago, near 'Termoklee Island, in deep sea. 
VII.—FLORIDEZ. ~* 
BATRACHOSPERME®. 
Barracnosrpermum, Roth. 
1. B. Guianense, Montg.—In the creeks above Watering Cove, 
South Andaman.—June. (K. 1658). 
2. #. moniliforme, Roth.—Pegu, Southern Yomah, in cho | 
near Kya-tng. Decemb. Gs. 1847). 


Dicryrore. 


Zonania, Ag. 
1. 4, Fraseri, Grevy.—Frequent on rocks and sandstone banks 
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not only along the coast of South Andaman, (K. 1590), but also 
that of Arracan. CK. 1944), - . 
CERAMIE:. . 
Hormoceras, Ke. 


. j-|L. 42 flaccidum, Hary.—Argcan, in crevices of marine sandstone 
rocks on Borongalsland. Octob, (K. 1941). 
CoraLLinE®. : 
Amrurroa, Lx. bad 
1. A. Tribulus, Lx.—Pegu, Diamond Island, thrown out from 
the sea CK. 1651).—Hitherto known only from St. Croix, Antilles, 
2. A. fragilissima, Lx.—South Andaman, at Camping~ Bay 
(ik. 1595). ° 
JANIA, Lx. - 
1. J. adherens, Lx.—South Andaman, coral reefs at Camping 
Bay. 
2. J. fastigiata, Harvey. South Andaman, at Camping Bay, 
(IX. 1659) and at South Corbyn’s Gove CI. 1653). 
GALAXAUREA. 
GaLAxauRA, Lx. 
~ |: G@. plicata, Kg.—South Andaman, Frequent on coral reefs 
and often ejected from the sea along the beach (IK. 1591). 

2. G. marginata, Lx.—South Andaman, Ross Island (K. 1611). 

3. G. tomentosa, Kg.—South Andaman, at Camping Bay (K. 
1637). 

4. @G. oblongata, Lx.—South Andaman, Ross Island. (K, 1699). 

GYMNOPHL@ACE, . 

Hatymenta, Ag. 

1. HT. tenuispinay Kg. (Tab. Vhye. vol. xvii, t. 2, f. 1).— 
Andamans, Labyrinth Archipelago, Termoklee Island, ejected from 
the sea, parasitic on other sea-weeds. (K. 1695). 

[NB. Dumontia robusta, B. Wightit, J. Ag. is found by Wichura, 
in Bay of Bengal, and most likely occurs also in the Burmese waters } 
BS. 

. GIGARTIVE2, 
GraTELourta, “Ag. 

1. G. fureata, Kg.—Arracan, marine sandstone banks of Bo- 
ronga Island, Octob. (CK. 1939). 


1 —_—-» & 
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GiGARTINA, Lx. 

1. G. spinosa, Grev. (Huchema spinosum, Ag.; Kucus lichenoides, 
Willd., non L.).—Andamansy Termoklee Island. (K. 1696).— 
Edible. e 
*e CHonproeoccys, Ke. 

1. Ch. spinulosus, Kg.—South Andaman, Ross Island, in sea. 
CK. 1594). , | 
Cysroc.onE®. 
Hyrnea, Lx. 

l. H. spinetla, J. Ag.—Pegu, Diamond Island (K. 1619); Arra- 
ean, frequent on marine sandstone banks e—Ck. 1948—49), 

“hs museiformis, Lx.—Pegu, Diamond Island. (IX. 1640), 

3. H. divarichta, Grev.—Pegu, Diamond Island, (K. 1673). 

GELIDIE®. 

Acrnocarpus, Kg. 

1. A. intricatus, Kg—South Andaman, Camping Bay and Ter- 
moklee Island, on the roots andestems of mangrove trees, as far 
as they are submerged during high water. (IK. 1608), 

2. A. pusillus, Ke.—Arracan, Boronga Island, on marine sand- 
stone banks. Octob. (IX. 1951). 

SPEEROCOCCE. 


Spmerococovs, L. 

1, Sph. multipartitus, ¢. lichenoides, Ag.—(Fucus a@ruginosus, 
Turner, vol. III, t. 147, f. ).—South Andaman, frequently ejected 
sf the sea all along the coast. . 

“ Sph. lichenoides, T.—South Andaman, frequently ejected 
nay the sea; Termoklee Island, (K. 1652),—Edible. 

3. Sph, Lemania, Kg.—Arracan, on marine sandstone banks, 
frequent. Octob. (K. 1942), 

4. Sph. confervoides, Ag.—Arracan, common on the rocky 
shores of Boronga Island. Octob. (K. 1943). 

5, Sph. dumosus, Kg.—Arracan, marine sandstone banks of 
Boronga Island. Octob. (K. 1947). ; 

Gvan%ocroxaus, Mart. 

1. G. pygmaeus, Grey.—Arracan, on marine sandstone banks 

of Boronga Island. Octob. (K. ote ST 


” 















UY 8 eee Ue Arrecan, on marine s 
ronga Island. Octob. (K. 1946). 


1. As Thierryi, Lx.—Arracan, rare on the 
‘banks of Boronga Island. © Octob. 954). 
AGLAOPHYLLUM, Mont. 

I. A. multipartitum, Dae Re ony Andaman, ( 
Cx. 1589). ae 
| eS. es Ke. “Fo 
S12 Fivilardi, Kg.—Arracan, frequent on stone — 
and old branches, or on the submerged mangrove — 20 
.in the tidal channels of Kolodyne-river, but also : 
coast. Octob. (K. 1963).—Perhaps only a javonite Wl 
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[Nore.—The Index has been divided into four parts, 1. Names of Mi 
rocks, geographical places, &c. *o Platte. 3. Invertebrate Animals. 4, ~ 
Vertebrate Animals. Name8 of new genera and species have beem marked 
with an (*) asterisk. | aie 


~- -= 
= => 


Cachar, 125. - 
Names of Minerals, Geogra- Cabul river, 339. ~ 


phical Stations, &c. &c. Calcutta, 128. ru) 
Abu, Mount, 217. Camboja, 144. <r . 
Abyssinia, 31. Canara, 301. - 
' Afehanistan, 104 Cashmere, Cirrhina, 140, “ae ‘ 


Ahiri, 272. 

Akyab, 34. 

Akolé; 207. ™ 
Amberst, 34, 
Andamans, 30. 
Arracan, 69, eb. seq. 


me Reptiles of, 12. 


Arriacode, 319. 
Asalu, 89. 


Ashangali, Lake of, 31... 


Assam, Reptiles of, 12. 
Attaran river, 455. 
Backergange, 33. 
Balasun valley, 63S. 
Banca, Island of, 37. 
Bandara, 31. 
Barmean river, 344, 
Bassvin Diatrict, 97. 
Batavia, 96. 

Beem, a river, 129. 
Bhamaw in Birma, 32. 
Bidan-Tso, 383. 


Bikaneer, Reptiles of, 12. 
Bilaspur, Reptiles from, 30. 


Binnendyckio, 51. 
Bombay, 120. 
Bowany river, 298. 


Brahmaputra river, 140. 


Bukit-Kethay, 62. 
Barrakhar, 3. 
Butan, 351. 





nvery, 118, 135. 

elebes, 229. * 
Ceylon, Mollusca from, 1. 
Chanda, 31. 

Chandkee Khopra, 208. 
Cherra-Punji, 31. 
Chikalda, Birds from, 207. 
Chittagony, Shelis from, 1, 
Chola, 268. 


SChuambi, 369. 


Chusachen, 375. 
Coleroon, 118, 
Coucan, 203. 

Coorg Hills, 122. 
Cossye river, 123. 
Dacea, 31. 

Daling Daar, 371. 
Damotha, 150. 
Darjeling, 26, 39, 21. 
Debrogar, 31. 

Delhi, 34. 

Dizung Valley, 89. 
Domdamee Forests, 72. 
Donkia Pass, 367. 


~/ Doomercoonda, 33. 


Dounat-toung,in Martaban, 61. . 


Dozokee Pass, 46. . 
Drasin Ladak, 32. 
Ellichypeor, 212. 


Farm Caves,iu Moulmein, 168. 


Fraserpett, 123. 


Galvanometer as a resistance, 81 


Ganges at Patna, 33. 


ov 
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Ganjam, 36, 
Garo- Hills, 3 3 
Gawilgarh, 208, 
Gayin river, 225, 
Golconda, 209. 


Goalpara, 30, 
Godavery, 135. 
Gojee, 207. 
Goruckpur, 114. 
Gunggi, 115. 
Goodum, 209. © 
Goomsoor, 209. 
Gopalpore, 37. 
Govindpar, 32. 
Hanley, 43. 

Helmund river, 348. 
Himalayafi regions, 123. 
Hissar, 30. 

Hotha in Yunan, 35. 
Hugti, 19. . 
Hurdwar, 317. 
Irrawadi river, 130, 
Jabbalpur, 372. 
Jashpur, 30, 
Jawati, 59. 

Jelep-la, 354. 
Jellialabad, 339. 

Jhiri river, 89. 
Jyntea Hills, 35, 
Kaling-pung, 371, 
Kairyenmally bills, 216, 
Kalingpoo, 371. 
Kamptee Birds, 207. 
Kanburi, 62. 
Kanchanganga, 368. 
Khandalia, 190, 206, 
Kaphu, 375. 

Karen Hills, 64. 
Kashmir, 30. 

Khasi Hills, 12, 23, 87. 








Index. 


Lachung, 369. 

Ladak, Coluber from, 16, 
Landa in Yunnan, 34. 

Lei near Ladak, 352. 


Isimestone Rocks about Moulmein, 144, 


Lolpur, 343. 

Madras, 33. , 
Mahanuddi river, 141. 
Mahe, 6. 
Mahendragtyi, 217. 





Malabar affinities on the Golconda 


Hills, 217. 
Malabar rivers, 120. 


Malayan zoological, province, 144 


Manbhuom, 35. 
Mandalay, 13. 
Mangalore, 149, 
Marangkri Peak, 93. 

Martaban, 31, 

Marwar, Reptiles of, 12. 
Masulipatam, 281, 

Maueut river, 03. 

Mauritius, Mollusca from, 1, 3. 
Mergui, 206. 

Moisraka, on. the Damuda, 9, 
Momien in Yunan, 33, 

Morar, 197. m 
Moulmein, Mollusca from, 143, 
Mundikeyaun, $20, 

Mounog foreat. 51. | 
Muangla, in Yunan, 33, 

Mydan valley, 347. 
Mymensing, 40. 

Mysore, 315. 

Naya Hills, 16, 87. 

Nagpore birdd® 207. 

Nangjinghi Hill, 93, 

Nanina, Blanford’s typical, 233, 
Nazirpar, 40, : 
Nepaul, 13%, 

New Caledonia, 11, 

Nicobars, 32. 

Nilgiris, 27. 

Neilghirrees, 118. 

Ooracamund Luke, 299, 
Overland Telegraph, 78, 
Palghat, 319. 

Pankabari, 68, 08, 
Patchaumully, 216. 
Pazwoondoung valley, 78, 
Pegu, 32, 7u, 181, 236, 

Penang, 10, 266. | 

Peshut, 343. 

Phyndong, 371. | FF 
Plectopylis, Anatomy of, 218. 
Pondicherry, 203. ; 
Poona, 126. 

Port Louis, 3. s 








Poungyee, 48. 

Poona, in, 126. 

Poonaee, 32. 36. . 
6%. 


Poorce, Mollusen from, 1, 5. . 
Pranhita tiver, 271, 

Promae, 33. ” 
Pym-Kyonng, 64, ® 


Pywoon Choang, 64, 
Radbori, 71. - 
Raipur, 31, 





Index. * 
Tmvancore, 30,311 — . 
Udiptr, 30, : 
Vizagapatam, oa? Te 
Wardha valley, y Nirda of the, 268, <2 
Yekla, 369. 
oY ounag, 45..° 
Yanan, 24 
> . . 
7 “ 
Plants. 


Ranchi, 32. 
Rangeet valley, 54. 
Ranigunj, 196. 
Ruvi river, 334. 
Resistance of three earths, mee ’ 
Rhivok, 374. 
Rishet vailey, Slope of the, 372. 
Roorkee, 196. 
Runene ‘valley, 42. 
Salween river, 62, 
Seoni, 210. 
Seychelles, shells from, 1, 
Siam, 62. 
Sibsagor, 23, 26, 205. 
Siemens’ polarized relay, 80. 
Sikkim, journey through, 367. 

39 BE, 

>  Soology of, 367. 
Simla, 34.- 
Singalela Range, 368. 
Singapur, 10. 
Singhur, 106, 
Sironja, 31, 
Sittan, 62. 
Sittoung, 131. 
Shellong, 90, 
Shevroy hills, 216. 
Bpermatoson 4 in hermaphrodite glands, 


1 80. 


Tahiti, 203. 

Taipo hills, 49, 72. 

Tamboodra, 305. 

Tankrala, 369. 

 Tavoy, 133, 

Teests, village, 198. 

Telegraph earth, Teat of, 177. 
Telegraph line, Discharge of long, 78. 
Tennasserim provines, 100, 134, Mis. 
Tezpur, 226, 

Thancote, 198. 

Thoni — river, 47. 

Tibet, 

Tista, Upper branch of the, 369. 
Tonghou, 211. 

Toumbyotacik on the Salwoen, 67. 


Abies Brunnoniana, 395, 
» £%Smithiana, 395. P 


»  Webbiana, 378, 395. 2 
Aegiceras corniculata, 68. sy 
majas, 6S. : 
Acanthophora Thierryi, ‘smo. 


Actaophyllam m@ltipartitum, 459. 
*Allomorphina hispida, 63. 
Alsomitra heterosperma, 58. 


Aweletia acutidens, 68. et 
: - indica, 56. as 


nana, 56. 
. Ammannella linearis: 56. 
Ammannia auriculata, 56. 
ss baceif 55. 
2s dentelloidea, 55. 
‘se multifiorea, 55, 66. 
ay octandra, 56, 
—- pentandra, 55, 
” peploidea, 55, 56. 
= pygmaca, 55. 
In rotundifolia, 65, 
* » simpliciuscala, 54, 65. 
subrotunda, 55. 
Ansilema ochraceum, 78. 
a spectabile, 77. 
Apteuxis trinervis, 54. 
*Ardisiu Hrandisiana, 67, 
»  crispa, 67. 
y  lentiginosa, 67. 
»  littoralis, 68. 
TT multifiora, 68. 
“ po yeecre 67. 
umilis, 68. 
* =, £=involacrata, 68. 
ninbellata, 68. 
Bassia caloneura, ‘69. 
»  hypoleuca, 69. 
»  Ppulyantha, 69. 
*Bezonia Brandisiana, 58, 


” tan berg — 
P surcu eer. - 
" Bladkwellis, sp. 57, 
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*Bouen Brandisiana, 50. 
oppositifolia, 50, . 
Bryopbyllum calcyniam, 52. 


pinnatom, 52. 


Bucklandin populnea, 52, 
Buethneria andamanensis, 47. 
Casearia Canzinin, 57.. 


ovata, 57. . 


Ceratophorus longipetiolatns, 69. 


Wightii, 69. 


Chrysopbyllam Roxbarghii, 69. 


fi matranum, 69. 


*Clianthus Binnendyckianns, 51, 
Climacandra littoralis, 68. 


” obovata, 68, 
Combretum extensum, 52. 
- Horsfieldii, 52 
» ®@ lepidotum, 62. 
3 Bquamosum, 52. 
“- rotunmfoliam, 52. 


Cryptogramme crisps, 386. 
Cucumis integrifolius, 58. 


? 


maderaspatana, 58, 


Dicalyx javanicus, 65. 
Dillenia aurea, 46. 


? 
33 
2» 


parviflora, 45. 
pulcerrima, 46. 
scalerella, 40. 
speciosa, 46, 


*Diospyros Brandisiana, 72. 


») 
a” 
” 
LF 
3 
a 
3s 
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burmanica, 73. 
chartacem, 72. 
dasyphylla, 71. 
densiflora, 72. 
heterophylla, 71. 
oleifolia, 72. 
rhodocalyx, 71. 
tomentosa, 71. 
variegata, 73. 


Dissochseta astroseticta, 54. 
P os Palembanica, 64. 
a pallida, b4. 


Dd 


pipericarpa, 54, 
soxy li acuminatissini, 49, 


Ebermaicra diffusa, 74. 
a thyrsoidea, 74. 
2 veylunica, 74. 
Ecbholium Linneanum, 75. 
*Elwocarpus bractentus, 48, 
Embelia ferroginea, 67. 
floribunda, 67. 





» 
” 7 
” 
ped . 
” 
» a? 
Evodia edulis, 48, 


- 
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. 

*Evodia gracilis, 48. 
Fagara triphylla, 48. 
Givalloa Helferi, G4 

= spathulifolin, 64. 


Glycosmis chlorosperma, 49 


» * sapindoides, 49. 
e Grislea tomentosa, 56, 
Gomphia sumatrana, 49, 
*Gousnia integrifolia, 49, 


Gymnopetalum cochinchinense, 87. 
intecrifoliam, 68. 


Hemiagraphis oonfinis, 74. 
hirsuta, 74. 
*Hibiscus sagittifolias, 46, 
os vestitus, 47. 
os vulpinus, 49. 
omaliam fi cifolinm, 57, 


> 


x Griffithianum, 57, 
*Hydrocotyle burmanica, 60. 


Isonandra obovata, 69. 
* Juniperus recurve, 378. 
Jussimwa floribunda, 56. 
» repens, 56. 
Justicea Ecbolium, 75. 
99 hirsuta, 74. 
= pubescens, 74. 


Lagerstrmmia flos-reginm, 56. 


reginm, 56. 


: ®Lemna tenera, 75. 


Lepta triphylia, 49. 
Limnophila diffusa, 74. 


Liquidambar tricuspis, 52. 


Loranthus ampuliaceus, 62. 
* 59 Brandisianus, 63. 


. se carinatulus, 62. 
9» coccinens, 62. 
pa cnneatus, 62, 


bad = clentheropetlaus, 64. 


ae farinolas, 62. 

» leptanthus, 62. 
» pallona, 62, 

io pentandrus, 62. 


3» pulvernlentus, 62. 
so racemosa, 62, 
a $s rhapalocarpus, G2. 
oe rigidus, 62, 
° ” Biamensis, 62. 
” sphc@rocarpna, 62. 
tomentoxzus, 62, 
Lumnitzera coccinea, 53. 
rT littorea, 53. 


Lythrum fot 56. 








Index. 


Marlea begonicfolia, G1. 

» villogn, €1., 
Memecylon Griffithianum, 54, 
Horsfieldii, 54, 
Lampongum, 54. 


9} 


* 
Melastomna Malabathricum, 63. } 
Mimusops Bojeri, 70. ° 
= Browniana, 70. ~~ 


dissectna, 70. : 
hexandra, 70, 
indica, 70. 
Sta at 70" 
oe oxburghiana, 71, 
Mollugo Glinus, 60. : 
Muckia maderaspatana, 58. 
“0 ecnbrella, 58, 
Myriophyllum indicum, 52. 

— tuberculatam, fo. 
Myrsine myrtillus, 67. 
Nephelium chryseum, 50. 

bed cd hypoleucum, 50, 
Nelitris pallescens, 57. , 
»  £Paniculata, $7. 
Nomaphila corymboan, 74. 

Parishii, 74. 
= pubescens, 74. 
KS stricta, 74. 
Ochna crocea, 49. 


33 
” 
3 
33 
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*Ophiorrhizipbyllon macrobotryum, 76. 


Payena longipetiolata, 69. 

»  IJucida, 69. 

. ou parallelonenura, 69, 70, 
*Pentace Burhanica, 47, 

Peplis indica, 56, 

Prunus javanicus, 52, 

» Vunghubniana, 52, 

»  martabanica, 52. 
Pternandra cwrulescens, 54. 
Pygeum arboreum, 52. 

ai parvifiorum, 62, 

*Pyrenaria camelliaflora, 46. 
Pyrranthas littoreus, 53. 
Rhizophora corniculata, 68. 
KRhodamunia cineres, 57. 

94 concolor, 57. 
Muelleri, 57, 
Nageli, 57. 
subtrifiora, 57. 

x trinervia, 57, 

Rubus albescens, 52. 


» Havas, 52, 

» traxinifolins, 52. 
em uriphual, 62. 

a orsfieldii, 52. 
» lasiocarpus, 52, 
» paniculatus, 62, 
» rhoemosus, 2. 

» roswfolius, 62. 





. 
Robnsa rosmfiorns, 52, || 
Ruetlis Blumeana, 74, 
confinia, 74, Si 
é” hirsuta, 74. — a 
Sapota tomentosa, 69. — on 
Be serene ees dysoxylifoliam, 
, Scatanthus tubiflorus, 57. 
Selaginella & tum, 
implexa, 78. 
ei semicordatum, 78. 
*Semecarpnua albescens, 61. 5 te 
Sideroxylon obovat&im, 69, 
Skaphium lanceatum, 46. 
*Sonerila amabilis, 54, 
A angustifolia, 53, 
es Brandisinna, 53, 
. emaculata, 53. 
~ muculata, 53, 
‘? 
*? 


ss 








‘- squarresa, 53. 
Sonneratia acida, 66. 
re eh 56. 5 
: riffithii, 56, 
**®Spathoden ignea, 77. 
*Sphenodesma eryciboides, 76. 
Strobilanthes flava, hon 
glaucescens, 74, 
pentstemonoides, 75. — 


” 


* . phy! foe 75. 
‘ sumatrana, 75, 
_Styrax javanicum, 61. 


> » rugosum, 61. 
» Villosa, 61, 
Suffrenia dichotoma, 56. 
Symplocos adenophylia, 65. 
attenunta, 65, 
ferrugineas 65, 
Hamiltoniana, 65. 
Horefieldiana, 65. 
iteophylla, 65, 
javanica, 65, - 
polycarpa, 65. | 
racemosn, 65, 
rubiginosa, 65. 
et - sulcata, 65. 
TrembJeya rhynanthera, 53. 
*Trichosanthes reniformis, 57. 
Viscum aphyllam, 65. — 
Viscum articulatum, 64, 
»  attenusatam, 65. 
~  Helfori, 64. 
»  heteranthuom, 64, 
»  moniliforme, 64, 
Woodfordia fruticosa, 56. 
Zanoula beterosperma, 58. 


9) 
,” 








alba, 56. eee 
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_- yous conicus, 87. 


hd 


crenatas, 90. _ 
crispatna, 87, 91. 
diagoninus, 88. 

digitatus, 41,+ 
graphioas, 93. ¢ 
hebeor, SO, 

humilis, 89. . 
Ingrami, var. Wagrensis, 92. 
jaintineRa, 92. 

khasiacaa, 90. 

nitiias, 89. 

otiphorus, 93. 

plectocheilus, 42,91. 
prosectus, U2. 

fausillus, 89, 

Richthofeni, 157. 
sculptilise@S7, 91, 93. 
Theobaldi, 93. 

arnula, 3. 

vestitus, 58, 


®Camptocoras Austeni, 39, 40, 


terebra, 30, 40. 


GCardiacma. 190. 
*Cataulus Nietneri, 7. 
Clausilia bacillam, 173. 


bulbus. 173, 

cylindrica, 173. 
fusiformis, 173. 
Gouldiana, 173. 

insignis, 173. 

los, 173. 

loxostomia, 173. 

Masoni, 173. 

(Phedusa) Philippiana, 174. 
(Nenia) Peruana, 173. 
Philippiana, 146, 147, 173. 
tubs, 17%. 

veapa, 173. 


Conulema attegia, 237. 


infula, 237, 239. 
» » Var. Athygia, 145. 
linicincta, 237, 241. 
nora, 241. 


*Camptocerns lineatam,,.39, 40. 


ma arakana, 10. 


_Crelophorus affinis, 146, 147. 


annalatus, "150. 
aqaila, 147. 
aurantiacus, 148. 








_cviichna involuta, 8. 
se lactuca, 2, 
mE: voluta, 2, 
Cypricardia spathalata, 1, 10. 
*Piplommatinacarnecola, 146, 152,158. 


ss constricta, 165. 
V3 ss costulnta, 164, 
? - crispata, 153. 

> «@ £Gxilis, 164, 

- | gibboan, 155, 

* Huattoni, 154, 

“ "Matensis, 155. 

Bs Pappensia, 152, 

Tr scularia, 42, 4k 
e unjulata, 42. 


Hnnea. bicolor, 169. 
» eceylanica 169. 
»  (iHattonelia) bicolor, 169. 
* ,, (tattonelia) cylindrelloidea, 
171. 


»  mollita, 169. 
es Pirrieri, 170. 
*Fossarus insignis, 4 
a Stoliczkannus, 4. 
Fruticicola similarie, 145, 
Geenarcinncus Jacquemontii, 190, 
*Goorissa liratuin, 146, 157 
= Rawesina, 158. 
sarita, 158. 
*Gibbulina Adumaiana, 7. 


a Dupontinna, 7. 
- Nevilli, 7. 

bd Hoildsworthana, 3. 
os subplicata, 3. 


*Glauconella Andersoni, 2, 

*®Glcssula baculina, 43. 

ra eroan, 43, 44. 

”» hastula, 44. 

pe orebia, 44, 

a tenuispira, 43, 44, 
Glanconella viridis, 2. 
Helicarion Bensoni, 44, 

* a heteroconcha, 45. 


= ovatam, 44 
- planospira, 44 
° = aalins, 44. v 
scnutella, 44. 


_Helicina nicobarica, 8. 
- Theobaldiana, 8. 
"sreife nchatina, 221, 


serysersss 
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Holix bolos, 22%. 

- bombax, 167. 

» cacuminifera, 237, 
» Campbelli, 232, 

» C&pensis, 244. 

» cnstra, 225. 

» cernion, 282, 

ss Cingulata, 224. 

» cmlatora, 232. , 
99 (Conulus) sab-torrifule. 
» Crassicoatata, 224, 
» Cyclaspis, 222, : 

» decursata 246. 

a delibrata, 224, 225. 
” detecta, 231. 










Se. (Discus) Le Vieuxi, 6. . a, 248, 24 : . 
elegantissima, 225, ae a 
v2 fallacioga, 224, . 2oF. ee : ., J 
» fastigiata, 237. _ ~ Freee 2 easier a 
» fabuata, 224. 226, 228. SB ze tea 
» WVitrinoides, 246, hk ae 
»  Vittata, 224. aa me 
ce Helferi, 224. 
» honesta, 248, 
» Hluttoni, age 
hyphasma, 237. 
” ; - y 
® infuia, 2977 289, 240, fe ae arg 
et utvennions 244. >  liricincea, 166, _ 
ng > ilyirica, 156. | . 
ee: z ae Sy L5G. ah, - 
» leucophima, 237, . ” Palesvede sa ee 
ss laces ty Niso pyramideiloides, 5, — a a a 
~ 2 *Nucula crenulata, 9. - ~ 
» mMmendax, 224, Pavtuane a ~_! 
me merguiensia, 224, 228, e ae he stames 9. 1 hh 
» mucronata, 233. Pp ' alata, 154: 
3 Neherensis, 251. era! 153. | 
x mech d sre “ * z amellata, 154, i, 
224. »” ! - 
x Beat ane : ae . patala, 154. . 
$3 Toke ‘i O35. a polymorpha, oe* : i A 
area Sa » pupa, 154 ¥ 
» Ppalimira, re - . pyramis, 154 2 
| ee eee > strignta, 154 
“2 panretaag yt Wilseni, Loe can! - 
- sree telphusa Dayana, | 
CD ina s a6}. Para er . sinensis, 193. — 
a teh eae § 225. cntudanie, Site 19% 
roxima, aor, 155. : 
i ane: a — 5 uns peed eso Pe 155. 
len A, . 9. 
» Fetifera, 218, *Pisidium Ciarkeanum, 
revvinte, 223. 
» rotatoria, 226, 
» rotundata, 6, 
” 
» 
” 
rt) 
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7 
Plectopylis, refuga, 218. . *Telphusa levis, 201, | 
repercussa, 218, * »  QLeschennultii, 202. ~~“ 2 
Plectotropis gobata, 228. » Ilongipes, 199. ; 
A Karenorum, 218. . * » £Jasubris, 197. 
a leiophis, 218. me Ts. planata, 203. 
= mucromphalus, 218, . * »  Pealionn, 204. 
as perarcta, 218. e © ,, Stoliczkana, 199. , 
fe pinacis, 218. - € tumida, 453. . 
plectostoma, 218. Trachia dejibrata, 225. : 
Pollicaria gravida, 145, 160. e »  gabata, 228. 
*Pterocyclus ater, 149. Trochomorpha, 236. 
» cetra, 149. a planorbis, 236. 
»  Feddeni, 149, 
*Pupa lignicola, 171. 
=| | prohiematioa, Lbs. Vertebrate Animals. 
| Pupina artata, 151. 
.  Pyramidella pulchella, 5. Ablabgs bicolor, 33. 
Raphaalids chrysulis, 146, 151, - bistrigatus, 33. 
Rhiostoma Hauvhtoni, 146, 150. : = collaris, 33, 422, 423, 430, 
| *Ringicula apicatals. Po vas » » var. chinensis, 33, 
; *Robinsonia, 3. “a fuscus, 33. 
_ yg  Ceylonica, 4. | - melanocephalas, 33, 
° =, pusilla, 4. PD ez n. sp. (Muongla, Yanan), 33 
Rotula anceps, 145, 233. ee : nicobariensis, 33. 
» deiccta, 231, ss Rapp, 33, 422. 
5 indica, 231. . tenniceps, 33. 
»  Kundaensis, 231. Aberamis cotis, 363. 
»  Ornatissimus, 231, Acanthodactylus Cantoris, 30, 
» pansa, 231. Acanthylis sylvaticas, 269, 
» serrula, 231. Accentor rabeculoides, 413, 419, 
7 Shiplayi i, 231. Accoipiter nisus, 270. 
j Sesara Attaranensis, 146, Acridotheres tristis, 274. 
»  imfrendens, 146, 242, 244. Acrocarpus intricatus, 468. 
»  pylaica, 146, 146, 242, 245. ice pusillus, 468. 
gn oPnina calias, 146, 1 46, 2458, 252,255. © Acrocephalus brunnescens, 273, 
» conjungens, 146, 254, 259. - dumetorum, 273. | 
» adiscoidalis, 126, 254, 258, 146. palustris, 273, < 
» forabilis, 146, 255, 257. _Agtitis ochropus, 276. 
»  ®Schistostelis, 255. - »  ginreola, 276. 
Streptaxis andamnnanicas, 163. /@sinlitis curonicus, 275. 
»  Bilanfordianns, 163. Aizithaliscus erythrocephalns, 375. 
> Burmanicus, 161, 163. iouschistus, 410, 
+ Hanleyanus, 146, 169. Zthopyga ignicauda, 378. 
* , £obtusus, 146, 161, 166. Agrodroma sordida, 213. 
3 Pfeiflerianus, 161. Acrodonix campestris, 274, 
- » Sankeyanus, 146, 167, Ailurus falgens, 397. 
bad solidulus, 166, . Alauda gulgula, 275, 
Syrnola atteunata, 5. Aleddo bengulensis, 271. 
* ,, dubiosa, 5, Alseonax latirostris, 272. 
~! Tanychlamys, 247. Alsocomus Hodgsoni, 400, 
- *Telphusa. Andersoniana, 451. Amphiroa fragilissima, 467. 
; * , Atkinsoniana, 205. tribulus, 467. 
SRE Aobly phatywoonee Atkinsonii, wide 
oe Z c Mola, 








Amblypbharyngodon, Mola, 284, ryu 
. ” : ja, 284. ” 
Fe pellucidas, 254. » 
Ammomanes phenicura, 216, 275. 7 
Anastomnus oscitans, 276. ; ” 

Anematichthys supogon, vide Cyclg- . »” 
cheilichthys. -~ ” 
Anseor indicas, 215, 270. ”» 
Ansonia penangenpsis, 382 = 
Anthus rosaceus, 383. » 
Aquila fulvescens, 207, 216, 270. a 
»  imperialis, 269. ” 


i> nevin, 269. 


a 

wv pennata, 269. os 
Arachnechthra asiatica, 209, 272. - 
Arboricola rufogularis, Note, 35u.* it 
Ardea cinerea, 276. td wo 
» purpurea, 276. +: 
Ardeola leucoptern, 276. ” 
Aretrium n. sp. (Muangla,) 34, “- 


= schistosum, 34. 
Argynnia Isseea, 397, 
Argyrophis trancatus, 426. 





*) 

Arinia scaletella, 155. = 
Artamos fuscus, 272. » 
Ascalaphia bengalensis, 270. op 
=. coromanda, 269. rs 
*Asellin Stoliczkana, 269. ¥ 
Aspidoparia jaya, 362. ” 
re morar, 361. ” 

m sardina, 361. ” 
Athene brama, 271. ” 
o* radiata, 269. . oe) 
Aythya pn 277. . ” 
Bobi : scibensie. 323. - 
» amphibius, 314. s+ 

+ apo 100, b22. ; 

»  arphoides, 294. : ” 

ss arulins, SLO, 320. 3? 

»  Beavani, 291. ” 

>»  Blythii, #10, ” 

3 power! ‘ag ” 
ebaguni LO, | . ” 

©. chelynoides, 307. ” 

»» chilinoides, $07. > 

™ . 

a] 

* 

eS 
“. 
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moral, 301, 302. 

mussulah, 302. | 

mysorensis, 298,299. 

Nashii, 123. 

Neilli, 305. 

obovatus, 292. 

nigrofascintus, 327. 

parrah, 215. 

perlee, 316. 

phuatanis, 326. , 

pinnauratus, 295. 

pleuretonia, 296. 

polydor, 295. 

presbyter, 335. 7 
rogencins, 302, 

Pockallis, 21, 





mainbariees, 90%, 20%.” 
McClellandi, 328. we. he 
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? ° 
Barbus sophore, 30-4, 304, 320, Awe Capotta Denisonii, see Barbus. 
»»  sophoroides, 313. ae dorsalis, see Barbus. 4 
»  Spilopholes, 291. » javanica, see Puntins, — 
»  Spilurus, 294. ° »  kolus, see Barbus. 
»  spinulosus, 309. * »  lepidus, see Barbus. 
»  Stevensonii, 309. . ee macrolepidota, $11. 
» »  8tigma, 329. e © eo» Puckelli, see Barbna. - 
| » Stoliczkanns, 328. ¢ s see Pantins, 7, 


» thermalis, see Barbus. 


_ Stracheyi, 307. 
titins, see Barbus, 


+ " subnasuthn &, 293. 























| »  terio, 337, Caprimolgus asiaticus, 271. 
! » tetraspilus, 312. monticolus, 271, 
| »  thermalis, 317. Carassius auratus, 277, 278. 
| »  ticto, 325. Carpacanthus ilicifolius, 466. 
» titins, 316, Carilla Rivolii, 217. 
» tor, 302. Qaurpodacus erythrinus, 275 
»  voimaculatus, 331. Casarea rutila, 277, 384. ~ 
‘ »  £Vittatus, 333. Catia Buchanani, 281. : “ 
| Batagur Elliotti, 20. Centropus rufipennis, 272. 
. Botaurus stellaria, 215. Cerberus rhynchops, 34. | 
| Brachygramma Jerdoni, 285. Ceriornis satyra, 77. 
Brachypternus aurantins, 271. Certhia nepalensis, 400, 
ee chrysonotus, 209, 216. Ceryle rudis, 271, 
| Branta rufina, 215. Chmtomorpha indica, 463. , 
‘ Bronchocela cristatella, 32. Chameleo vulgaris, 32. Tx! 
. : a jubata, 32. e Charadrius longipes, 216, 270. . 
ben moluccana, 32, Charasia dorsalis, 32. . 
Budytes citreolus, 27 4. Chatorhea caudata, 273. ; 
flavus, 274. Chaulelasmus streperus, 277. 
7 Bufo calamita, '38. Chelidon cashmiriensis, 383, . - 
: » melanostictus, 38. Chelidorhynx hypoxantha, 390. ; | 
»» pantherina, 38. Chimuarrhornis leu¢ocephala, 390. 
f » sSikkimensis, 38. Chondrostoma boggnt, 142, — ss 
Ut. Wa viridis, 38, 386. ' ts Duvancelii, 129..." Be 
; a ocellata, 270. - fulungee, 141, | "_ 
3 , Se rae 36, 423. s gangeticum, 142. “a 
| a kawrus, 127. 4 
. ne mullya, 129, 
~ semivelatus, 127. 
wattannah, 358, — 






Chrysocolaptes Delesserti, oe i. 
Chrysomitris spinoides, 394. > 
Chrysopelea ornata, 35,422, 

h rubescens,. 35. 
Ciconin episcopus, 276. 
intestinalis, BB. Cinclus asiaticus, 400, 413. 





















~ MacClellandi, 36. t cashmiriensis, 890, 413. 

maculiceps, 36, Circaétus gallions, 207, 269. ‘ 
ulchra, 39. Circus cinerncens, 270, 
gue 32, Ane Se wroginosus, 270. 
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- 
Cirrhina Cuverii, 134. _ 
» _dero, 132, 157. 
a diplochilus, 133, 139. 
‘> Dussamiori, 119, 142. 
= dyoheila, 132, 146, 
“a fasciatus, 310. 
Se fimbriataa, 114. 
rT) poohama, 132, 138, 
Ty gonias, 117. s 
» isurus, 142, 133. 
- Kahlii, 132, 133. 
%> latius, 132, 139. 
» Lesachenaultii, 132,114, 134, 


” macronotus, 113. 

+ micropogon, 116. 

- mosario, 133, 141. . 
* mrigala, 132, 135. 

< nandinus, 113. 


+ plumbea, 135. 
a reba, 133, 141. 
%s rewah, 142. 
a? rubripinnis, 135. 
ay rubro-punctatus, 118, 
ae sola. 182, 1358. 
Cirrhinichthys, Dossumieri, 142 
Cisticola scheenicola, 273. 
Cittacincla macroura, 269. 
Coccystes melanoleucos, 209. 
Cochoa purpurea, 377. 
Coluber porphyraceus, 33, 422. 
Collocalia fuciphaga, 353, 390. 
Columba leuconota, 381, 412, 384. 
me saan e oe yr 
Compsosoma Hodgson, 54, ; 
4, +m. sp. (Muangla, Yanan), 33. 
 o~melanurom, 33. 
radiatum, 33, 422, 430. 
reticulare, 33, 422. 3 
Conostoma mmodiam, 375. 
‘Copsychus saularis, =75. 
Coracias affinis, 214. * 
, indica, 271. 
Corvus culminatns, 213, 396, 274 
9 aplendens, 213, 274. 
- Corydalla rafala, 27 
,  Striolata, 394,400. 
Coturnix coromandelica, 27 5. 
‘. communis, 275. 
Cotyle concolor, 208, 271. 
3, rupestris, 271- 


33 
>» 










porosus, 30- | 
ohlorigaster, 214, 275. 


39%, 
-Crocopus 
Grocers phmnicopteras, 214 


| 140. 
Crossocheilus bata, ao. 






Cyanecula auecica, 273. 
Cyclocheilichthys a : 
»  Ppinnanratus, 295. — 
Cynophis helena, 34 8 — 
es oe age 
*Cynopterus braghyroma, <60. — 
Cyornis banyamas, 273. " — 
»  Jerdoni, 210. - 3 
» iekelliay?210, 273. 








Cyprinus abramioides, 781. a 
PT accra, 140. : P 7 -< 





* * 
- BS 

> 
9 
a? 
? : 
a nio, 29L. 5 
» Chola, 313. ato 
»  cirrhosus, 134. . 4 ae 
»  eonchonins, 323. a ee 
” cosuatis, 335. ae 
- cotio, 863. — —* 
» cara, 140. 


, daniconius, 358. a * 
»»  dero, 137. oe 

.»  @langa, 357. or 
” falcata, 124. a 
,  fimbriatas, 114. 
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lamta, 
. lative, 139. | ° 
., MeClellandi, 295. 
» mola, 254. 
.  moraln, 122, 
»  morar, 361. i. 
a mosnul, SOL. bad c 
»  mrigala, 136. e 
» musiba, 121, 123. 
> nenear, 115. 
ss nandinn 1129, 135, 
»  mukta, $78. 
» pangusia, 125. 
»  Pparusio, 126, 
»  pausins, 121. 
* are $26. 
: otuil, 123, 
sa fantio, 336.° 
yy putitora, 301, 
»  rasbora, 550. 
” 
9 
7 
AD 
ed 
” 
de 


| Uyprnns 


reba, 141. 
Richardson, 252. 
robita, 120. 
senda, 138. 
strana, 293. 
semiplotus, 280. 
sophore, 304, 329, 
» Sucatio, 107. 
sutibe, 355. 
. gy ~~ terio, 382. 
" ~~ sy  ticto, 325. 
aS gan bios, B16. 





















a Russeilis, 37. 


134. 
 Kuhilii, 133. 
Leschenauiti, 134. 


271. 
5 meee 216. 
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‘Disty chus maculatus, 854, 
‘Discognuathus crenulatus, 110. 


*Euprepes novem-carinatt 
_ carinatus, 





Dipgas gokool, ah. ier? 
= hexngonnta, 35, 423, 43u., . 
»  Mmultifasciata, 35, 440. 
3 multimaculata, 85. 
higromarginata, 441, 
trivonata, 35,442, 


a fusiformis, 110. 
mp lamta, 109, 110. 
A macrochir, 100.” 
” obtusus, 110, 
rufus, 110. 
Draco Dussamer i, $2. 
+ maculatus, 32, 
» gp volans, 32. PO ig ; 
Dirymoica inornata, 273, *, nay 
Re neglecta, 274. =, 
Dumetia hyperythra, 273. t 
Durgella honesta, see Macwpabla- 
mys. . 4 
Drymochares stellatus, 400. | 
Echis carinata, 37. a » «he 
Edolius paradiseus, 269. a 
Elanus melanopterus, 270. 
Emberiza Huttoni, 274. te y 
Emyda granosa, 30. . 
Emys crassicollis, 30, 
» Hamiltonn, 30, ta? 
Enhydrina schistosa, 36. le -3 oe 
a vualakadyen, 36. . Br 
Erythrosterna acornaus, 273 — 
parva, 273, 
Eryx Johnuif, 36, 
Esacus recurvirostris, 276. 
Esomus danrica, 356, 
»  maderaspatensis, 956.) > 
»  %oalabarica, 356. 1a 
Eomyias melanops, 272. he 
Eupodotis Edwardsii, 275. 
Eatrelda amandava, 274. | 
formosa, 274, | rv 
Dublepbaris Hardwickii, ya 
Eumeces Hardwickii, 31, _ 
* Indicus, 31. 
” nov. Sp. (tomten)y 
” ak eceta! : 
” Sik RIT By 
noy, sp. ek c+, 
12, 31, 















lays 


Enutolmaéing Bonelli, states 
Falcinellus igneus, ko 
Falco jugger, 270, 

Felis uncin, 415, 

Ferania Sieboldi, 5 a 
Francolious pictus, 275. 
Freyilus graculus, 384, 396. 


| Fringillauda nemoricols, 400. 


Paliguis cristats, 215. 
Gallinago gallinula, 276. — 


m _mcolopacinus, 215, 276. 


ge Bes stenura, 270. 
Gallinura phenicura, 
Galloperdix lonulosus, 275. 
an spadiceus, 216, 275. 
Gallophasia melanonotas, 879. 
Gallus ferruginens, 214, 217. 
Sonneratii, 215, 275. 
Garra alta, 1LO, 
yy +eceylonensis, 119. 
» gotyla, 110. 
Pe i | erdoni, 110. 
»,  Jamta, 110. 
oy! malabarica, 110. 
Gavialis cangeticas, 30, 
Gazella picticauda, 413. 
Gecko, guttatus, 31. 
tray Srmithii, $1. 
» Sstentor, 31. 


Geocichla cyanota, 273. 


Geophis Perroteti, 338. 

-*Georissa Blanfordiana, 158. 
Geronticua papillosus, 277. 
Gobio angra, 122. 

anisura, 136. 

ee ey 

raoides, 

= Maclay) 126, 142. 

gw _boga, 128. 

»  bongon, 142. 
bovanius, 127. 
cunarensis, 319. 
curmuca, 31D. 
Dussomicri, 142. 
Hamiltonii, 127. 
jsuras, 132, 343. - 
limnophilus, 41, 142. 

»  Hasorhyochus, 140. 

eager ae er 124. 
pang “Mrind 

. ~ Ee Leepbobes, 123. 

gylo conicus, 36. 
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? 
Gracin javanioua, 
Grandala caplicolar, ' 
Grammatoptila rare 
Grancalus Macei, 2727 
Grus antigone, 276. 
» cinerea, 276. 
»  IJenucoge 












ai an if 


G indicus, 270. 
~ Ae) infuscas, 208, as 
Halcyon leacocephalus, 205, 
sinyroensia, 271. ae 
Halys himalaynnus, 311. <> 


*Hemidactylos be ies oe 


z Ltuaennlel, ts - 

He maculatus, Bl. << . 
Mortoni, 31. 

Herodias alba, 276. Pail? Bie 
re yurzettn, 276. AX ge 


Heteronota affinis, $1. 
Hierococcyx varine, 2710 ss 
Himantopus viata, 276. per aS iy 


Hinulia macaiata, 






Hipistes hydrimaus, mn’ 
Hirundo erythropyri4, 271. > 
a filifera, 208, 271- wal 


im fluvicola, 271. | eres 
ruatica, 207, 2715 = ¥ ’ 
Hoplopterus maiabaricas, 
Horeites brunneifrons, ae 
Hormoceras flaceidam, 467 ree 
Huttonella bieglor, 170. 
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Hydrosaurns salvator, 30. 
Hyla chinensis, 39. 
Hylorana erythrwa, 38. 
flavescens, 3S. 
a rcrannulosa, 23, 38. 
+ macrodactylus, 88. 
a im monticola, 34, 38. 
e + n. &p. (Moulmegn) 38, 


» nicobariensia, 38. 
*Hypnale affinis, 20,37. 
Hypselobarbus bramioides, ‘287, 
olns, 318. 
Hypsipetes ganesn, 211, 216. 
pms neileherriensia, 211, 
Vilatus, 116. 
Hypsirhina enhydris, 35, 443. 
plambea, 35. 


IbidorhYhohas Struthiersi, 400. 
Inuus pelops, 375. 
> rhesus, 375° 
Ithaginis crnentas, 384, 400. 
*Ixalns cinerascens, 38, 
» Slandalosa, 28, 
* , Jateralis, 29. 
Pe op ooo d 27. 


ine Inteolus, 273. 

Janthiarohiate, 390, 440. 

Sas nov. sp. Momien, 32. 
ta, $2. 

xe ett 273. 

odgeoni, 415. 

ala aurata, 186. 

ceylonensia, 270. 

Laban ariza, 113, 127. 
bicolor, 115, 126. 

. boga, 113, 128. 
calbasnu, 112, 115, 
cephalus 131. 
ey" ns, 130. 

is, 116, 117. 

ourchius, 112. 

Denisonii, 310. 








’ 





Sirens. Fe: 
Wee tees 2a 538 Ves y sss 


-diplostomns, 112, 124, 125. 
Dassumieri, 112, 117, Lily. 














Labeo nancar, 112, 115. 
» manmdina, 112, 1138, 116. 
» dNashii, 112, 122, 
» micrescens, 112 , 118. 
* ,  pangusia, 112, 125, 
~ porcelloa, 116. : 
e * , £Reynauldi, 120, fe 
¢ |. ¥Ficnorhynchus, 1i2, 1238. 5 
» Raita, 120, 
»  moita, 112, ’ 
»  Rouxii, 119, - 
striclatus, 112, 126. bs 
Labcobarbus Hamiltonii, see Barbus. se 
“ macrolepis, 302. 
v1 mosal, 307, 
- tor, 302, 
Fi Roylei, 390, 401. 
Lanius erythronotus, 210. ‘ 
a tephrodornis, 397, 410, , 
* canicops, 272. 
»  erythronotus, 272, 
»  Jahtora, 272. 
vittatus, 272. ; 
Larva nivicola, 399. ‘ 
Leptocoma zeylanica, 272. 
- Leptoptilas javanicus, 276, 


Leptorhytaon jara, 36. 442. 
Leuciscus Alfredianus, J64. , 








nr anjana, 358. 

hs barbatus, 356, 
1 Bolangeri, 365. 
~ binotatus, 304, 
- catia, 251. 

pw. caverii, 358, 


= chitul, 265. — 
s) cosnatis, 335. 

a danda, 358. 
daniconius, 358. 
“ Duvaucelli, 333, 364. 
* dystomus, 358. _ 
©. Einthovenii, 358. 

z filarnentosus, 381.0, 
flavus, 358, 


lateral, 
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aii crolepia, 
we mole, 284 
ea eliucidus, 284. 
eae 
Line gs guttatas, 3 gia, Ne 
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‘Lopho ophaciin mmodius, 384, 400. 


” Beavani, 354, "390, 400. 
dicrous, 384, 390, 400. 


Lobivatelfus goensia, 27%. 

Locustella Hendersoni, 273. 

Lophophorus Impeyanna, 477. 

Lycodon aulicus, 36, 423, 442., 
” java, ier 


Ty atriatus, 
*Mabouia Jerdoniann, 31. 
Machlolophus Jerdoni, 213, 274. 
_maacrog oasaE minimus, 261.- 


spelwus, 261, 
‘ialevouisdos griseus, 269. 
” malabaricus, 273. 


Malcolmi, 273. 
_. May on 'modesta, aed 
he Megalaima c canioeps, 


2 te rie poe sign oat 214, 275. 
-* -"Meniceros bicornis, 208, 271. 
psa ferruzioeps, 208. 
. Philippensis, 208, 271. 
aa torquatus, 208. 

~ ee Viridis, 208, vl 
Ven pisrela albocincta, 3 
. te # sine te dlonn 211, 216, 


a _ Cues ry 265. 
Py blepotis, 265. 


ee Diinla Seotincts. 410. 
eceesl throptera, 275. 


: Mola ‘Atkineculi, 2 285. 
: -- Buchanapi, 254. 
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alta, 356. a0 
» Genrica, 355, ae oad y 
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ae Lee 356. ¥: ipa 
act raga hemispila, 306, 410. — 
Nycteridium See be igs ae ‘ 
-., aL. 
Ochrometa nig oetifae atl 2i0.8 
(Edicnemus crepitans, 276. 
Oligodon os 33. 
subsrisens, 33. _ 
subpunctatnus, 
rohocephalus aan 
Opbioph s ent 36, 423, 
*Ophiops ‘heobaldi, 
Ophites, n. ap. ( Momies), 36. 
Opsarius daniconina, , 
Oreinus Griffith, 352. — 
” guttatos, 350). 
»  Hodgaonii, 342. 
» macuistus, 350, 352. - ie 
»  Plagiostomaus, ie Sims 
»  Pprogastus, 349. — | 
, wiohbardsonii, 353. 
sinuatus, 350. 
Orescentes cinclorhynchuas, 
Oriolas ceylonenasis, 212... 
»  kundoo, 219 273, 
»  melanocephalus, ile 
Orthotomns longicauda, 2 
Oriocalotes, n. «ep. 32. | 
Oriotiaris tricarinatus, wag 
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Ortygiornis pondiceriana, 275. 
Osteobrama Alfredianus, 
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Osteochilas « | 

fe 129,, Lae. 

‘ cee 129.1 : 
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Palmornis Alexandri, 208. e 
a rosa, 271. , 

: . teesna, 270. * 

. torquata, 271. 
Pandion halimétas, 270. 


Pangshura flaviventer, 80. P 
- sylhetensis, 32 
- tecta, 30, 
Pareas monticola, 36, 422. f 
Parnas cinereus, 213, 274. : 
Passer flavicollf, 274. 
> ‘indicus, 274. 
Passerita mycterizans, 35, 
—t> purpurascens, 35. 
Pastor roseus, 274. 
Pavo cristatus, 275. 
» mutious, 214. 
: Pelawmia platurus, 36. * 


Perdicula asiatic# 275, 

- erythrorhyncha, 275, 
Pericrocotus erythropyginm, 272. 
7 peregrinus, 272. 

speciosus, 260. 
 Perilampus macrourus, 356. 
Ts = recurvirostris, 356. 
=x thermophilus, 356. 
Peripia Cantoria, 31, 
- Peronii, $1. 
. oenia Spink, M70. aie 
etrocossy phos cyanens, 1 
Phewenicopterus antiquorum, 277. 
. Phelsuma andamanense, 82, 
 Philomachus pugnax, 276, 
 Phyllomedusn tinniens, 25. 
, ehyllochina nicobarensis, 262, 
_ Phylornis Jerdoni, 273. 
malabarica, 212, 216. 
ee caligata, 274. 













Phylloscopus fasions, 274. 
as a gubris, 383, 400. 
ae eer mancelavelcidl 212, 


viridanus, rid 
 ‘Picus hyperythrns, 395, 412 


a ee. Si 
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: Ovis nahura, 402, 415. . =. 
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» Polypedates marmofatua, 33. 
» ™ plenrostictus, 3S... _ 


> quadrilineatus, 38. 


oF amaragdinus, 35, . 
. _~ tuberculatus, 26, a8. Ps | 
Porphyrio poliocephalus, 278 
*Pratincola caprata, 273. 

38 indica, 27 3, 397. 
Presbytes,schistaceus, SOF e 
Prinin gracilis, 273. 

» socialis, 273. .@ 
Procarduelis nipalensisa, 387. 
Proparus chrys@nus, 412. + 
Propasser thura, 381, 453. : 


Psaammodynastes pulverulentus,. <a, | 


vb 


Psamgnophis condanurus, 35, 436, 438. 
ss Leithii, 458, 
Peammosanrus scinous, 30, 
Pseudopus gracils, 31, 
Psilorbyuchus balitora, LOG, 107, — 


a, sucatio, 106, 107. Va 
variegatus, 106. 
Pterocles exustus, 214, 216; 275. 


fasciatus, 214, 275. 
Pty as Koros, 34. 


»  mucosus, 3 
Ptychobarbas cosiwceitiiies BI. oo ge Stak 
FPtychozoon homalocephalumw, 31. 


Puellula rubida, 32, 
Puntius ambassis, seo Barbus, 
» &poron, see Barbus, — 

aa arulins, 320, — 
“= loincanthus, 313. 
» carnaticns, 299. ; 
»  Chrysopterus, 330. ~~ 

» eouchonias, see Barbus, 
Denisonii, 319. 
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6. ScHizoTHORAX NODILIB, pl. Xxii, fig, ae aS s 
Racoma nobilis, *McClelland, Cal, J. N. H., wl. ii, p. 577, pl. 86 


B. Ill, D. 3/9, P.19, V.11, A. 3/5, ©. 19. cee 
Length of head 1/4, of eadal 1/5, height%f body 1/5 sof te == 
total length. Poe 
Eyes. Diameter 1/9 of length of head, 3 diameters from mK - 
snout, 2) diameters apart. $ ae 
Head elongated and compressed, upper jaw slightly the idiagtaes’ 
Opercle rounded posteriorly. Cleft of mouth nearly horizontal. — 
In a tine specimefi 15 inches long, from Nepaul, how in the 
Calcutta Museum, there is no horny envelope to the lower jaw, but — J 
short longitudinal bands of horny substance are present inside © 
both jaws; these of course may have been attached to a horny , | 
covering which has become lost. Rostral barbels as long as one 
and a half diameters of the orbit, and slightly longer than tho” ~ 
maxillary ones. Lower labial fold interrupted in the niiddle. al +” 
Fins. Dorsal commences midway between the eye and the base 
of the Caudal; its spine“is strong, not quite half as long: eee | 
head, and posteriorly rather feebly serrated. Anal when laid 
does not reach the caudal, which latter is deeply forked. 
Scales in tiled row moderately developed, and two thirds as long 
as the orbit. : 
The entire length of the intestinal canal, according to McClel- a 
land, is only one and two two-thirds the length of the body. ‘ 
Colours—silvery, the whole body and fins covered with numer- 2 
ous small spots. 4s 
Hab. Afghanistan and Nepaul, attataiin 18 inches inlength. | 

















~ 


6. ScHrzoTHoRAx PLANIFRONS. 


j 
- 
Hackel, Fische aus Kashmir, p. 44, #8, fig. 2; *Cuv. & Val. xvi, Pp. 2213 ~ «4 
Oe oe Catal. vii, p. 163. : - 4 
© B. 10. D. 4/7, P. 21, V. 14, A- 2/5, O. 21. 4 
‘Length of head 2/9, of caudal 2/11, height of body 2/9 of the 
totallength. ne, 
. Byes. Diametor 1/5 of length of head, 14 diameters. from ond os 
of snout and Tae” . 


abn 


e 
~ 
«. 
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Interorbital space flat. the *nuchal region somewhat prominent. 
Mouth anterior, cleft descending obliquely eae the jaws 
equal in front, the edge Sf the mandible not cutting, and haying 
an internal covering of thin, deciduous, cartilage; the lower labial 
fold interrupted in the middle, where there are a pair of large 
open glands. Barbels about as long as the eye. 

— Fins. The dorsal commences midway between the posterior 
extremity of the orbit and the base of the caudal, its osseous ra 
is moderately strong, two-thirds as long as the head, and coarsely 
serrated posteriorly. Anal nearly reaching the caudal when laid 
packwards, whilst the latter fin is truncated. 

Scales—minute, except the anal row which is moderately deve- 
loped, the largest being half as broad as the orbit. 

Colours — silvery. 

fab. COashmere, attaining at least 14 inches in length. 





7. ScnrwzeTmorax Hopcsont. 


Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 167. 

Oreinus Hodgsonii, Giinther, Proc, Zool. Soc. 9861, p. 224. 

Dinnawah, Hind. (N. W. P.) 

B. IT. D. 3/8, P. 19, V. 11, A. 2/5, C. 19, L. 1. 155: 

_ Length of the head and caudal each, about 1/5 (4/21), height of 
body 1/6 of the total length. : 

Eyes, Diameter 1/4 of length of head, 14 diameters from end , 
of snout. 

Interorbital space slightly convex, snout pointed. Mouth in- 
ferior, breadth of gape equalling the depth of the cleft, the upper 
»jaw projecting and having a broad fleshy lip with a free epee 
margin. Edge of lower jaw slightly compressed, having inte 
a thin deciduous cartilaginous layer; lower labial fold ‘heen, 
free in its whole circumference, and haying a small median Jobe... 
Barbels about as long as the eye. 
_ Fins. Dorsal commences in advance of the ventrals, and n a 

way between the end of the snout and the root of the ca idal, its 
_ Osseous ray is nearly as I8ng as the head, strong, and a rmed wi 1 
,eee denticulations. Anal when laid flat nearly reaches the base 
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Scales in tiled row but little developed the latnantecel bei ie 0 
quite half as broad as the orbit. ose x ‘4 
Colours—uniform silvery, sometimes with a few fine | fase Bo) Lys =k 
Hab. THimalayas, attaining at least twenty inches in length. — we 
Also at Hurdwar where the Ganges leaves the hills. ates x 





8. ScmwiZoTHORAX LABIATUS. 
Racoma labiatus, McClell., C. J. N.H., vol. ii, p. 578, pl, xv, fig. 1. 


"EB. IIT. D. 4/8, P. 10, V. 10, A. 2/5, ©. 21. 
Length of head greater than the height of body, and 1/4 of the, 
total excluding the caudal fin. . ae | 
Eyes. Diameter 2/15 of length of head, 3 diameters from end + 
of snout. nse 
Head much compressed, interorbital space slightly convex, . 
upper jaw the longes& Labial fold entire, and prolonged into as 
lobe in the centre. Maxillary barbels one and a half times as long ; 
as the orbit. McClelland observes they end in trident points. 
Fins. Dorsal commences midway between the anterior oe 
of the orbit and the base of the caudal fin. Anal when laid 
flat almost reaches the base of the caudal. 
Scales in tiled row two-thirds as broad as 8 the orbit. 





- 








_ Colours. Uniform silvery. é. 
| % Hab. Peshut, Koonar river near Jellalabad, 
+ 9.*¥ ScmizorTHORAX CHRYSOCHLORUS. nis 
Racona chrysochlora,® McClell., Cal. J. N. H., vol. ii, p. 577, pl. xv, fig. 12. 
_ BAMIL D. 3/, P. 19, V. 10, A. 8. i 









“Mouth directed forwards, intermaxillaries protractile, without 
scales small, raised on the lateral line, vertical analéeales 
large, ‘eolour brownish yellow. Operculum square behind. In- < 
teatines convoluted in a conical form in the anterior part of the 
er and equal to pix lengths of the body.” 


MS Lolpore, a river, ‘Attaining 10 inches in length. My 
vee eae ae ~ 
io. ScHizZOTHORAX a aa *!< 2T"." 
in tn McClell. C. J. N. H, ii, p. 576, pl. 15, f. 3, : | es : 
"B.D. ara P. 19, V.% Axg, © 19. | gt hay 
| _ - ae 
“i 2 *; : >a - 
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: oe 
Length of head 1/5,.9f caudal 1/6, height of body rather aboye 
1/5 of the total length. : 


Eyes. Diameter 1/5 of®length of head, 1}? diacostent from end 
of snout, 2 diameters apart. 

Snout rounded find but little prominent, the mouth opens horizon- 
tally, and the intermaxillary has but little motion. A thin deciduous 
horny covering exists inside the lower jaw, and the lower labial 
fold is interrupted in the middle. Barbels longer than the orbit, 

Fins. The dorsal arises somewhat in advance of the ventrals, 
midway between the eye and the commencement of the caudal, its 

‘osseous ray is moderately strong and serrated, and as long as the 
head without the snout; the anal fin laid flat reaches the base of 
the caudal. 

Scales. The tiled row but little developed, the scales composing 
itare about thrice the depth of the ordinayy scales on the other 
parts of the body. 

Colour. Yellowish brown, darker on the back, and becoming 
yellowish white below. Very fine black points on the seales. 

Hab. Barmean river, also Nepaul, attaining at least 84 inches 
in length. : | “g 
11. ScurzoTHoRAXx CURVIBRONS. 

Heckel, Fiache aus Kasoh. p- 25, t. 3; *Cuv. and Val, xvii, p. 216;* Giinther, © 

















Catal. vii, p. 164. . A. yah | 
Sottir, Cash. ae cue 
BI. D. 3/8, P. 19, V. 11, A. 2/5, C. 19, L. 1, 100. Fert sed 
Length of head 1/5, height of body rather above 1/5 of the, el 

length. oh 

j=: Byes. Diameter 1/5 of length of head, 1} diameters from on nd’ 


| of snout. mit ie 
i: Tnterorbitel . ‘Space nearly flat, Mouth small, crescontic, * a. ittle 
f 2 wider than deep, cleft slightly oblique, upper jaw the longest. : 
re. jaw with a sharp edge, and a very thin horny arenas 
Ty labial fold interrupted. &B bels as ‘long as the eye, 










of tho caudal, its osseous « ra 
as long as the head without | ayer ut; th 
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as is se ' 
Scales—mjnute, those along the tei Lin lar: mel! anal = 
but little de aged. dr EB a, pa 
° | | 
~ Colour—s ilvery. , 
Fab. Cashmere. « 





~ ’ 12. *ScnizoTHoRAxX NASUS. Y 


Heckel, Fiacho aus Kasch. p. 33, .L6G; *Cuy. aes oe svi. 218; ne her, 
Catal. vii, p- 166. i » 








- : 
™ Dongu, Cash. ; a ae ’ 
B.11. D. 11, A. 8. oa 
Length of head 2/9, height of body a little eave 2/9 of the 
total length. - 4 = 
Byes. Diameter 1/6 of the length of head, ig ace Le « ee ‘\ 
t 


"ter fra. end of snout. % = 

re Mouth inferiorferescentic, cleft nearly horizontal, and not so 

as the gape,upper jaw soméwhat compressed, and projecting be: om ic 

-~ the lower, margin of mandibles sharp, with the lower labial: fol 
interrupted. 

Fins. Dorsal arises midway between the end of the snou 

* the root of the caudal, its osseous ray is of moderate ogee 

armed posteriorly with some rather widely set denticulal ate) ons a 

} Anal, when laid flat, fot extending to the root of the caudal, 

- Scales—minute ; anal row moderately developed, the largest s¢ 

in it being half as broad as the orbit. 
Hab. Cashmere ; attaining at least 11 inches in length. 
a 13. Scurzormorax HvuceEcu, a * . 


4H ar’ Fischo aus Kaschmir, p. 36, t. 7; *Cuv. and Val, xvi, p. 2 
| ~aGiinther, Catal. vii, p. 164. ‘ : 
| oe Grot, Cash. 

- 'B. II. D. 3/8, P.21, V. 10, A.-2/5, L. 1. ca. 190. 

: & Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of body 2/9 of t 
total length without the caudal fin. 
jen Piet Diameter 1/6 of length of head, 24 diameters from 
aH = £ : as 
Gay pe of sath: } orse-shoe shaped, as broad as deep ere e 
“upp. ” ee pao ~ Edge of lower jaw with =e = rp. 

vos a ae, 
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horny covering. Lower labial fold uninterrupted, but with the 
central portion transverse.  Barbels rather longer than the eye. 
Fins. Dorsal commences midway between the eye and the root 
of the caudal, its wsseous ray is strong and but slightly serrated, 
the stiff portion being as long as the head without the snout, anal, 
when laid flat, reaches the base of caudal, the latter fin Sorked in its . 
last half and -ehaving pointed lobes. 
Scales in anal row very large, the largest broader than the eye. 
Colours. Silvery, upper parts with blackish dots. 
_ flab. Cashmere and Nipél, attaining at least 16 inches in 
length. 





14. “*“ScHIZOTHORAX MICROPOGON. 
Heckel, Fische aus Kaschmir, p. 41, t. 8, fig. 1; *Cuv. & Val., xvi, p, 220; 
Giinther, Catal. vii, p. 163, > 
Ramghurds, Cash. 
KB. U1. D. 11, A. 8. | : 
Length of head 1/4, height of body 1/5 of the total without the ; 


caudal fin. 
Eyes. Diameter 2/9 of length of head. 4 


Opening of mouth small, crescentic, with an oblique cleft, as, 
the jaws anteriorly of equal length. Margin of lower jaw rounded, 
and said to be without any horny covering. Lower labial fold 
interrupted. Barbels minute. 

Fins. Dorsal arises nearer the root of the caudal than the end 
of the snout, its osseous ray strong and coarsely serrated. Anal, 





when laid flat, not reaching the caudal. > 
Scales in ral row but little developed, the other scales minute, 
Hab, Cashmere; attaining 6 inches in length, : ; 


15, *Scniorporax Eprenrawa. 
Schizothoraz Edeniana, McClell,, Cal. J. N. H. ii, p. 679. 
B. Iii. D. 3/8, P. 20, V. 10, A, 8, OC. 19. *. 
Reflected margin of lower lip entire, lips thick, round, snl sity, 
snout depressed. Lower jaw broad at the base, but naffow at he 
be? Posterior margin of the opercle rounded. 
Fins. Dorsal spine slender, soft, but harder at the base 2 wh re 
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Scales. Rather above the ordinary*size in this group. __ my ae 
Intestinal canal is 33 lengths of the body? bre A 


Hab. Cabul river at Koti-i-Ashru% Mydan alley and Sir-i- 
Chusmah, ~ 








- 
a —- 


16, *“ScnrzoTHORAX LONGIPINNIS. ae 

Heckel, Fische aua Kasch. p. 27, t. 4; *Cav. & Val., xvi, p. ag. eGanther 
Catal. yii, p. 166. 

Dapeghat, Cash. 

Be ad DD. 11) Ae. 

Height of body equals the length of-the head, which is 2/9 of 
the total length, excluding the caudal fin. ’ 

Eyes. Diameter 1/5 of length of head, rather above 1 diame-- 
ters from end of snout. 

Mouth crescentic, inferior, the cleft rather oblique but ‘not 3 
equalling the gape, upper jaw slightly the longest. Margin of lower ve! : 
jaw rather sharp. Lower labial fold interrupted. Barbels shorter | 
than the eye. . 

Fins. Dorsal commences a little nearer to the root of the caudal 
than the end of the snout, its osseous ray is moderately strong, 
and closely denticulated posteriorly. Anal, when laid flat, reaching 
the root of the caudal. . 

Scales—minute ; anal row not much developed, the largest scales 
in it being less than half as broad as the orbit. 

Hab. Cashmere, attaining atleast ten inches in length. 


17. ScmrzornoRAX ESOCINUS. 


Heckel, Fische aus Kasch, p. 48, t.9 ; MoCleil., Calc. Journ. Nat, Hist. ii, LS42, 
p. 579; * Cuy. and Val, xvi, p. 221; Giinther, Catal. vi, p. 166. a 

Cheroo, Cash. 

B. Ill. D. 3/8, PB. 18, V. 11, A. 3/5, ©. 19. 

Length of head 1/4, height of body 1/4 of total length exclusive 
of the caudal fin, 

 Byes.-* Diameter 1/5 of length of head,,1} diameters from end of 
snout. 

*‘Gleft of mouth slightly oblique, the upper jaw a little long- 
er than the lower, Margin of the lower jaw smooth and without 
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any cartilaginous membrand. Length of cleft of m qua 
that of the gape. Interorbital space flat, Lower, labial fold 
interrupted. Barbels longdr than the eye. | | 

Fins. Dorsal commences between the anterior extremity of the 
snout, and the base of the caudal, its osseous ray is stout, nearly 
as long as the head, and posteriorly with strong, closely set den- 
ticulations. _Anal, when laid flat reaches base of caudal, which 
latter is forked, 

Scales—minute, the anal row moderately developed, the largest 
scales in it being half as broad as the orbit. 
“ Cofours. Body with numerous blackish dots, 

Hfaé. Cashmere and Afghanistan, attaining at least ten inches 
in length. 

18. “Scu1zoTHoRAX BREVIS. 

Racoma brevis, McClelland, Cal, J. N. H, ii, p, 578. 

BI. D, 2/7, P.. 20, V..11, A. 7,0. 19. 

Head short and compressed. The depth of the body nearly 
equal to one third of its length. 

Lips covered with a thick fleshy membrane which forms a loose 
appendage to the lower jaw. 

Fins—small, the fin membranes, strong, the rays slender, and 
the dorsal spine slender and soft. 

ffab. UHelmund river. 


Genus, Onxrrus, Me Clell. Pl, xxii, f. 3, 4, 


ScuizoTuorax, Sect. A, Heckel, 
ScHizopyece, sp. Heckel. 


Abdomen rounded. Snout rounded, mouth inferior and transverse, 
mandibles short, broad, and flat, loosggly joined together at the symphysis, 
margin of the lower jaw having “a thick horny covering, thickest 
internally, and a thick fringed lower lip with a free posterior edge, 


| forming a sucker (*). Barbels Jour. Pharyngeal teeth pointed, hooked, 


5, 3, 2/2, 3,5. Dorsal Jin rather short, with a strong, osseous, serrated 


* ‘The fact, that the large lower lip in Oreinus fi ed with its freo 
etd ana has “aed ey raphe ei by me Sa Sie eaeerik aa nen of 
onogra was prio an j me, | os J 

here, instead of following Diieisthur account for the genus being placed 
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ray, and ariving opposite the ventrals ; anal short. Scales very small, : 
the vent and base of the anal fin in a rok covered by enlarged tiled 


“= 


scales. Lateral line passing to the centre of the base of the caudal fin. oe _— 
Geographical distribution. Mountain streams of Jiimalayas, Cash-— 








mere, Nipal and Afghanistan. a Welt 


Synopsis of species. = 
*1. Oreinus progastus, D. 12, A. 7, Assam. 
2. os. sinuatus, D. 4/7, A. 3/5, Anal scales about 1/2 as large as 


orbit, Black spots on body. Cashmere, Punjdb, Afgha- 


nistan, Pa 
3. 59 plagiostomus, D. 3/8, A. 3/5. Anal scales about as large as a 


orbit. Colouration uniform Cashmere and Afghantstan. 


4. a Richardsonii, D. 3/8, A. 3/5, L.1 149. Annal scales nearly 


as large as orbit. Colouration uniform. Nipdl, 


Geographical distribution. Throughout the Continent of India 


Ceylon and Burma. * - 


1. *“OREINUS PROGASTUS. 
McClelland, Ind. Cyp. pp. 274, 343, pl. 40, f. 4; *Cuv. and Val., xvi, p. 225. 


Adoee, Assam. 

B. Ill. D. 12, P. 13, V. 10, A. 7, C. 19. 

This species is ‘ known by its lengthened and fleshy snout, small 
mouth, and the suborbital bones form a narrow band below and 
behind the eyes.” 

Fins. “ Dorsal anterior to the middle of the body, with a strong 


ensiform spine, toothed behind.” 
«« Abdomen abruptly enlarged beneath the pectorals.”’ 


Hab. Assam along its borders, where the stream is too rapid ~ 


to permit of navigation. It attaims from 6 to 8Ibs. in weight. 

This fish “is said by the natives of Assam to occasion swimming 
of the head and temporary loss of reason for several days, without 
any particular derangement of the stomach.” it " tends rapidly 
to decay after death, and in the abdominal cavity a copious oily 
secretion is found, which is probably the cause of its bad 


effects.” 


, 
a 


>? 
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2. OREINUS sINUATUS, pl. xxii, fig. 3, 4. 
| . 
Schizothoras sinuatus, Heckel, Fische aus Kaschmir, p, 21, t. 2. 


Oreinus maculatus, McClell., faa. Cyp. pp. 274, 345, pl. lvii, fg. 6, and Cal. 
J. N. Hii, p. 580. 


= guttatus? McClell., Ind, Cyp. pp. 273, 344, pl. xxxix, fig.1; *Cav. 
and Val,, xvi, p. 266. 
= sinuatus, Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 161. 

Gool-goollt a aii Punj. ; Jis, Cash. 

B. Il. D — —, PEAT sy V¥-720, As — ©. 19, L. 1. 105, Vert. =. 

Length of head 2/11, of caudal 2/11, height of body 2/11 of ae 
total length. 

Eyes. Diameter 2/9 to 1/6 of length of head, 2 to 24 diameters 
from end of snout, 2} diameters apart. 

Interorbital space broad and rather convex ; snout rounded, with 
a very slight appearance of pores. Mouth inferior, transverse ; lower 
lip well developed, rugose, entire, having a free posterior ede, and 
forming an adhesive sucker. | 

Inner side of lower lip covered with cartilage, which is extended 
on to its inferior surface, where however, it is not so horny. Barbels 
of about equal length and nearly as long as the eye. Pre-opercle 
with an emarginate posterior border. 

Teeth,—pharyngeal, 5, 3, 2/2, 3, 5, crooked, pointed. 

Fins. Dorsal commences opposite the ventrals, and midway or 
slightly nearer to the snout than it does to the base of the caudal 
fin, its spine is rather strong, moderately serrated and as long: 
as the head without the snout, the fin is hardly so high as the 
body below it. Pectoral four-fifths as long as the head, and scarcely 
extending above halfway to the ventrals, which last reach two- 
thirds of the distance to the anal. The anal has a narrow base and 
its length slightly varies, reaching, when laid flat, the whole or only 
three-fourths of the distance to the base of the caudal, which is lobed 
in its posterior half. Free portion’ of tail slightly longer than 
deep. 

Scales—smallest beldy the lateral line ; tiled row to vent minute, 
each scale in it being scarcely one-third the diameter of the orbit. 

Viseera. The diameter of the posterior portion of the air bladder 





., 
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- a ome i 
is small. The lobes of the liver are cloighted, axtending toopposite — 


the anal fin, and having several lateral put parallel prolongations. 
In May (at Chumba) the ova of these fish #habiting the main stream, 
were almost fully developed, being numerous and, of a large size, 
whilst there were a considerable number of fry in the side streams 

of the Ravi, , 
~ Colours. Greyish, becoming white below, pre-opercle dashed with — 
golden ; lower fins tinged red. After death two or three rows of . 
dark grey blotches appear above the lateral line. Some have 
scattered black and occasionally red spots, and these have been — 
termed Zrout. ' : =. 7 

Hab, Afghanistan, Himalayas andin all the rivers of the Pun- 
jib. It adheres to rocks by means of its sucker and is thus enabled 
to reside in mountain rapids. It is also found in Cashmere, 
Darjéeling and apparently in Buitan. It attains 2 feet in length, 
is pretty good eating but bony; it is too rich for some people, 
but does not affect those used to it. - 

I have received some specimens from near Darjeeling, through Dr. 
Stoliczka; these I found to agree very well with MeClelland’s 
figure of O. guttatus, except in one or two less number of dorsal rays. 
Having since examined numerous specimens from the Ravi, its 
tributaries and other Punjab rivers, I find them identical with 
the Darjeeling species. 





8. ORrEDNUS FLAGIOSTOMUS. 


Schisothora» plugiostomus, Heckel, Fische aus Caschmir, p. 16, t. 1; *Cuv., 
and Val., xvi, p. 215. 

Oreinus plagiostomus, McClelland, Cal. Journ, Nat. Hist. ii, 1842, pp. 570, 
581; Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 160. 

B. ll. D. 3/8, P. 17, V. 11, A. 3/5, C. 19. 

Length of head 2/9, of caudal 2/9, height of body 1/4 of the 
total length. 

Eyes. Diameter I /6 of length of head, 2 diameters from end 
of snout. 

Snout broad, interorbital space nearly Yat; mouth transverse, 
inferior, lower lip with a freo posterior margin, and having a con- 
siderable number of glands on its surface. 





Pr 
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Fins. Dorsal osseous ta? of moderate strength, its stiff por- 
tion as long as the headywithout the snout, its serrature _ being 
rather feeble; the fin co&mmences somewhat in advance “of the 
ventrals, and mighway between the end of the snout, and the root 
of the caudal; anal narrow but its rays rather long, the scales 
along its base well developed, the largest being nearly the size of 
the orbit. | 

Colours,—uniform silvery. Es 

ffabé. Afghanistan and Cashmere. Heckel’s specimen, by the - 
figure, appears to have had pores on the snout and ashorter anal. 













, Oo. Grifithii, McClelland, 1. c. p. 581, is said to differ but ~~ 
little from the above, its intestines are six times the length of the. = 
body, its Aabitat is Afghanistan, Koonur river, Pushut. 7 

_ tS 
4. Onernvus Rictarpsont., aS i 
Cyprinus Richardsonii, Gray and Hard., [il, Ind. Zool, fis NY 


Gonorhynchus petrophilus, McClell., Journal As, Soc. of Bengal, iv, p. wero 


c. fig.; *Cuv. and Val., xvi, p. 466, 
Oreinus maculatus, *Cuv. and Val., xvi, p. 228; Ginther, Proc. Zool. Soc- 





1861, p- 224, > 
Oreinus Richardsofii, McClell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 273, 345; *Cuv. and Val. xvi. p. ccs 
227 ; Giinther, Catal, vii, p. 162. 7 
_*< - 
~~ . Asla, Nipal. 


B. Ill. D. 3/8, P. 15, V. 10, A. 3/5, O. 19, L. 1. oa. 140. 

Length of head 1/7, of caudal 2/11, height of body 2/11 of? the 
* total length. = 
i Eyes. Diameter from 2/9 (in young) to 1/6 of length of head, 2 
te diameters from end of snout. | 
— Interorbital space slightly convex, and broad. Mouth broad, 
tae margin of lower lip straight. Barbels small, ~ 

Fins. (Osseous dorsal ray strong, its stiff portidn being as tae a 
' asthe head without the snout, it commences midway between the : 
" end of the snout and the root of the caudal, and slightly in 
advance of the ventrals. Anal rays long, the scales on the sheath 






nearly as large as the ogbits. —— 
Colour,—uniform silvery. yey: oo 

Hab, Nipél specimens 18 inches long exist in the ir ey? 

- Museum. aaar . 
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Genus, ScuizoPyGorsis, Steind. Pl. fi, fig. 5, (from Steind.) ie 

Abdomen rounded. Snout obtusely conig i. Mouth transverss, in- 
SPior, with a slight cleft: manthible with § sharp anterior edge, 1ving 
& horny covering, and the upper lip continuous with a short lateral on : 
Barbels absent. Pharyngeal teeth compressed, 4 of 3, 3/3, 3 or 4. 
Dorsal fin short, with a serrated vay, and situated nearly opposite to 
the ventrals; anal short. Scales small, few, and only present in the 
scapular region. A scaled sheath to vent and anal Jin. “Lateral line 
continued to the centre of the base of the caudal. ' | 

Geographical distribution.—Tibet. ay 










Only one species known. ons 
1. Schizopygopsis Stolicska, D. 4/7, A 2/5. Tibet, 


1. Scnizorpygorsis Broriczkx. 


Steind., Verh. Zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, 1866, p. 785; Ginther, Catal. vii, 
p. 170. | 


B. IIT. D. 4/7, P. 13, V. 9, A. 2/5, OC. 19. 

Fins. Dorsal arises midway between the end of the snout and 
the root of the caudal, its last half being posterior to the ventrals, 

Colours. Olive, with irregular blackish specks. 

Hab. Stream near the monastry of Hanlé, Eastern Ladak, at 
about 15,200 feet elevation, where it was obtained by Dr. Stoliczka- 


: Genus, Drerycuvs, Stein. Pl. xxiii, fig, 1, 2. 


Abdomen rounded ; snout obtuse ; mouth inferior, transverse, curved ; 
lower jaw sharp, with an internal horny covering ; lips continuous and 
having an uninterrupted labial fold across the mandible, Two maxillary 
barbels.. Gill opening narrow. Pharyngeal teeth compressed 4, 3/3, 4. 
Dorsal fin without osseous ray, commencing opposite the ventrals ; anal 
short ; caudal forked. Scales small, only on the sides of the body and 
tail, also a scaly sheath to the vent and base of the anal fin. Lateral 
line continued to the centre of the base of the caudal. : 

Geographical distribution.—Tibet and Bib 


Only one species known. 


1. Diptychus maculatus, D, 3/8, A. 2/5, Tibet and Nipal. 
45 


+" 





~~ 
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1. Dirryenvus MACULATUS. Pl. xxiii, fig. 1, 2. 

Steind., Verh. Zool.-bot. Ges, Wien., 1866, p. 758, t. 13, fig. 6; Ginther, 
Catal. vii, p. 171. o e 
"SB. IIT. D. 3/8, P. 15, V-9, A. 2/5, C..19. 

Length of head®1/5, of caudal 2/9, height of body 2/9 of the 
total length. 7 

Eyes. Diameter 2/9 of length of head, 14 diameters from end 
of snout, 17 apart. 

Barbels scarcely as long as the eye. ‘ 

Fins. Dorsal anterior to the ventral, its last ray being above 

eit, whilst it commences slightly nearer snout than root of caudal. 

Colours,—bluish, lightest inferiorly, indistinctly blotched and 
spotted, dorsal and caudal fins also spotted. Some specimens have > 
longitudinal streaks. . 

Hab. Near Lei in Ladak, Mhout ™,000 feet above the sea, also 
near Puga and Khorzok in Rupshu, at 14,000 to 15,500 feet, where 
it was obtained by Dr. Stoliczka; Nip4l. It attains 5 or 6 inches 
in length. 


*Genus, Prycnoparsus, Steind. Pl. xxiii, f. 3, (from Steind.) 


«Abdomen rounded, snout conical, mouth arched, inferior. ZDwo 
maxillary barbels. Pharyngeal teeth compressed 4, 3/3, 4. A deep 
groove exists along the back, from the dorsal to the caudal fin. Dorsal 
jin without osseous ray, situated opposite the ventrals ; anal short. 
Scales small, covering the body, and forming a sheath at the base of, the 
vent and anal fin. Lateral an ¢ eontinued to the centre of the base of the 
caudal, 


Geographical distribution.—Tibet. 


’ . Only one species known, 
i ee ee ae conirostris, D. 11, A, 2 Tibet, © 7 


- 


~ Prycronarnvs conrrosTRis, Pl, xxiii, f. 3, (from Steind.) 
sabe Verh, Zool.-bot. Ges. Wien. 1866, p. 789, & 17, f. 4 ; *Glnther, 
Catal. vii, p. 169.5 ° - 
—«-B. YT. D. 11, V. 10, A. 8, L. 1, 100. 
e * Length of heed ea (6/25), height ee’ yas the total 
MP SH. 
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Maxillary bathe 4 asi as the ee 

Fins, Dorsal commencing nearer e 
caudal, its anterior half being, before | 1 

Colours. Body and fing with many © r 
posed blackish spots. Ge. Jar 

Hab. Stream near Hanlé Monastry in Eastern Ladak, Tibet, 
where (at about 15,200 feet) it was obtained by Dr. Stoliczka,” . 

b. Dorsal fin commencing very distinctly posterior ta the rentrale, 
but not extending to above the anal, which last ia short or oS moderate 
length (6 to 10 branched rays). 


Genus Nunia, Cuv. and Val. Pl. xxiii, f. 6. . ca ; 


Esomvus Swainson. 





- 
Abdomnen rounded. Pseudobranchie present, mouth narrow directed obli- - 
guely upwards, suborbitals br A Bar bels jour, the rostral shorter than the 4 
mariilary pair ; pharyngeal teet crooked. pointed, 5/5, Dorsal fin without 
osseous ray, and a few branched ones, tt is inserted posterior to the central ; 
but not to over the anal, the latter having but few or a moderate number of > 
branched rays ; scales of moderate size. Latcral line, when present, passing * 
to the lower half of the base of the caudal fin. Gill rakers short. 


& 
Geographical distribution. Continent of India, Ceylon and Burma, i 


Cyncpete of spectes, vr 

_ - 
1. Nuria albolineata, D. 2/7, A. 2/11, L. 1.31. Borma. ° > ~ 
2. Nuria danrica, D. 2/6, A 3/5, L. 1. 30-34, Lateral line present. A black se 
lateral band. India, Ceylon and Burma. . 


3. Nuria Malabarica, D. 2/7, A. 2/5, L. r. 32. Lateral line absent. No black 


lateral band. India, Burma, and Nicobars. © 5 
; 1. Nuria ALBOLINRATA. 3S 
Blyth, J. A. S. of B. 1860, p°163 ; Day. Proc, Zool. Soo. 1869, p. 558. 4 


B. UT. D, 2/7, P. 11, V. 7, A. 2/11, C. 17, L. 1. 31. 

Length of head 2/9, of caudal 1/5, height of body 2/7 of toser 
length. yer 3/4 of a diameter from end of snout. Maxillary 
barbels reach the ventral fin. JZateral line ceases above ventral fin. 
Colours ; a silvery band along the side, Jfabitat. Moulmein. : 

2. Nuria pannica. Pl. xiii, f. 6. _ To 
Cyprinus damien, sufiha et jogia, Ham. Buch., Fish. Ganges, PP. B25, ‘Ain 


300, 391. a at * Cuv. and Val., xvi, pp. W4, 405, 408, 


Sx he: = 
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5 Pertlampus recurvirostris, MipClell., Ind. b 
(from H. B.'s. MS.) Sy ee Oe ek ae ae 4 
‘ss _ = macrourus, et — wphilis, MeCloll., 1, c. pp. > 398, 399, ¥ 


1. 46, f; 3. 
Niiria thermoicos, ot therm ~ a Cuv. and Val., aoe} pp. 238, 240, p. 478. 
Leoucisous barbatus, Pordon, M. J. L. and S. 1849, p. 322, 
Nuria danrica, Bleeker, Verh. Bat, Gen. xxv. Bong. and Hind, p. 130; Giin- 
ther, Catal. vii, p. 200; Day, Proo. Zool. Soc, 1869, p. 558. 
a alte, Blyth, J. A. S. of B. 1560, p, 162. 
Esomus danrica, Bleeker, Ail. Ich. Cypr. p. 32, (No description.) 
»  thermotcos, Kner, Novara Fische, p, 363. 
a Maderaspatensis, Day, Proce. Zool. Soc. 1867, p. 300, 
- : : ‘ ‘ 
Daftrica and Jongja, Beng.; Kurriah dahwiee, Hind., Soomarah, : 
Hind., (CN. WW. P.) * 
BG. 111. D.2/6, P15, Vv. 3. A. 3/d, I. L. 50-34, L. tr. 5-6/3. . "e , 
Length of head 2/11, of caudal 1/4 height of body 1/4 of the 


total length. ‘ ; 
Eyes. Diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1 diameter from ‘end 
of snout and apart. ‘ & | 


' Rostral barbels not so long as the head, the maxillary ones 
‘extend to the base of the ventral or even to that of the caudal. 
Fins. Pectoral varies with age, being generally proportionately 
longer in the immature. 
‘Lateral line—present,entire. . 
_ Golours. A broad black lateral band, sonietimes absent. 
_ Hab. India, Ceylon and Burma. Dr, Cumberland found it in a 
hot stream of 112° Fahr. at Pooree ; it attains 5-inches in length, — 


s 


 —_ 


>: —- 3. Nunra MAcananica. - oe ae 
a  Esomus Malabaricus, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc., 1867, p. 299 ; 1869, p, 559. 
_ B.IIL. D. 2/7, P. 12, V. 9, A. 2/5,C. 19, L. x, 82, L tr. 7. 





Length of head 2/11, of cxndal 2/9, height of body 1/4 of the 
ss totallength, ~ 


Eyes. scala sagt of head, 1 diameter from end of 
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Fins. Dorsal commences cee 
of the orbit and the posterior extremity 
reach the base of the ventrals. Cau 
— Teeth, pharyngeal—cfooked, poin 

Lateral line,—entirely absent. | 

Colours—uniform, with a silvery lateral band, which has occn- 







sionally a very narrow superior black border, Qgnen 
Hab, India, Burma, and the Nicobars; attaininty 3 inche s 1 
length. - — ee ae 
Genus, Rasnora, Bleeker. Pl. xxiii, £5. 0 
Levetscus, sp. Cuv. and Val. a . = 


Abdomen rounded. Pseudobranchia present. Cleft of woul oblique, 
lower gaw slightly prominent, having one central and a oheteres iain in tho 
nence on either side, filting puto corresponding emarginati 
upper jaw. Barbels tug (rostral), or none. Eyes with 
Pharyngeal teeth 5, 3 or 4, 2/2, 3 or 4, 5. Dorsal fin* teithout osseous 
vray and few branched. ones, inserted posterior to the origin of the ven- 
tral but not extending to above the anal, which latter ts short. Scales 
large, or of moderate size. Lateral line concave, continued to the 
lower half of the caudal fin. Gilirakers short and lanceolate. a 

Geographical distribution. India, Ceylon and Burma. 











- 
_ SyNopsis OF SPECIES. x 
(ed 
A. Barbels Pree (Afegarasbora). = 
1, Rasborg clanga, D. 2/7. A. =e ™ l, 40—42. Bengal, Assam and Burma. 
4 B. Beckie Tey (asbora). ‘ 
2. Matera damteutca ae. 2/7; A* — L. 1. 30—32. A black Isteral stripe, 
Continent of India and Ceylon. . 

3. Fo. Metlaheprsenste, D. af7, A. 2/6, L. 1. 34. a light. hope band, — 
Neilgherry hills. - 
4. as Ruchanani, D, 2/7, A. 2/5, L, 1, 25-26. — No latoral band. From 

Alysore throughout India, Assam and Burma, - ° 


A.* Bartels present (Megarasbora). ~ 
1. Raspora (Megarasbora} wianca. at ° 


- = 
Cyprinus slanga, Ham, Buch, Fish. Ganges, p. 281; *Cav. ‘ena. Val,, xvi, 
P. 46." | % - | cs : 





oe tee m 0f 


~~? — Ne ee eee 
” «& > s ’ 
« 
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) y ‘0. 4 
_ Eeistsous dystomss, MoClell.,.Wind. Cyp. pp. 292, 106, pl, tt LO 
Rashora elanga, Ginther, Ca vies ee a i - thai . 
Dahwiee, Hind. © Bek fa ae 5" : | 
Sp. Il..D. 2/7, P. 15, Va 8-9, A. = OG; 19; UY <= 
L. tr: 7/6. ° xi 


Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/6, height of body 2/9, of dorsal 
fin 1/5 of the total length. 
» Eyes. Diameter from 1/4 to 1/3 of the length of head, 1 diame- 
ter from end of snout, 14 diameters apart. z 
Head pointed, jaws of equal length, prominences and emargina: 
‘fidns well defined. One pair of short rostral barbels. ; . 
Fins. Dorsal commences midway between the po: erior margin 
of the orbit and the base of the caudal fin. The pectoral does not 
reach the ventral. Caudal forked. : 
Lateral line. Two rows of scales to basg of ventral fin. : 


Colours. Silvery. | ——" 
d Burma ; attaining 8 inches in length, 


‘ Hab. Bengal, sheen an: 
B. . Barbeta absent (Rasbora, as restricted), , 


2  RASRORA DANICONIUS. 


Cyprinus daniconius, Ham. Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp. 327, 391, pl. 16, fags 
*Cuyv. and Val. xvi, p- 435. 

Pe anjana, Ham. Bach., 1. c. pp $29, 391: *Cuv. and Val,, xvi, Pp.‘ 2 
wBeuciscus tnjana, daniconius, “rasbordy et literals ere ies Oye Pp. y 
“292, 405, 407. - i 

P. 
‘f = dondia, Cuy. ad Val% sevil 209 


. Malaberiows Caverii et flavus, Jecdan, M, J. ce ae 4 


thovenii, Bleeker, Nat. Tyd. Ned. call ii, p. 434, 
gc ae Bleeker, Prod. Cyp. p. 440, and Atl. Ich. Ciep 120, 






. 















fat." Verh. Holl. Manthj Haarl, 1864, Cyp. cae 

£35 = - eee “tal 

Day, Mal. Fish. p. 220, - 
rs Proe. Zool. Soc. 3867, p- 208. 

| fovara ae . 358. —™ 
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Kokanutchee, Mal. 5 Jilo, Oorlah, Dax : 
B. LIL. D. 2/7; P. 15, V. 9, A. 2—%, 


Length of head 1/4 to 1/5, of caudal 1/5, oe of 
the total length. 

Eyes. Diameter 1/3 of length of head, 1 diameter from a 
of snout and apart. _ . "= er 

Prominences and. emarginations on jaws well defined: 
mouth extends to beneath anterior mp of orbit. ~ 

Teeth, phary ngeal—curved, ‘sharp 5, 3, 2/2, 3, 5. 

Fins. Dorsal commences midway hetwrose snout and a 
" Lateral line—at first concave, 2 rows of scales bet ivi 

| pate 
and ventral fin. , 

Colours. A black bafd, more or less distinct, passes from the y 
eye to the base of the caudal. Someti ae especially in 
Burma, each caudal lobe is tipped with b 

Hab. Continent of Tndia, Ceylon, B 

Be . =Stos 
pelago, attaining 5 inches in length. — 











+, of 





caudal, whiclf latter is forked. 













BE ataay eck 


' 8. Rassora Nertonerrrensis. Pl. xxiii, f. 5. : 
Rasabora Neilgherricensis, Day, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1867, Pp. 298 ; Ganther, Catal. ¥ 
vii, p. 197. 2 és 


Ovaree candee, Tam. Y Sia 
* BOL D.3/7,P.13,V. 9, Avaj6, Of 199. 1. 34, L. tr. 63/5. eae 
. Length of head 2/11, of caudal 2/11, height 6f body 1/5 of the — 
totallength. 3 >», aa Fre: 

Eyes. Diameter 1/5 of length of head, 1} diameters from end 
of snout and apart. 

Cleft of mouth extends to nearly beneath. the anterior mareen Y 
of the orbit. Prominences on sides of jaw omy: apparent. ~~ 

Teeth, pharyngeal—5, 3, 2/2, 3, 6. +> 

Fins. Dorsal commences nearer the snout than the Sore of the . 
caudal, which latter is slightly lobed. «© ~ 

Lateral line, —2 rows of scales between it bad the enacts * 

Colours. A eivecy ede pandyfrom the eye to tees haan Of ow 
the éaudal. F = a, > 


Nae ge % oe a ae 














* ~~ 
-. : 
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Hab. Rivers on and 


ale in length. 


4. Raspora Bucwanant + 

ta, vashbora, Ham. Buch. sg pp. 329, 391, pl. 2, f. 90 ; ®*Guv. and Val, me 
p. 438, 

Leycisous yasbora, McClell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 292, 407 ; Cantor, Catal’ 'p, 968 ; 
Bleeker, Verh. Bat. Gen. xxv, Beng. and Hind. p. 140. = 

Deuciscus presbyter, Cuv. and Val., xvii, p. 307. - 

Rasbora Buchanani, Bleeker, Prod. Cyp, p, 451, and Atl. Ich. Cyp. P. 125, 
pl. 14, f. 3 ; Giinther, Catal. vii, p, 196. 

"Leuctitus xanthogramme et microcephalus, Jerdon, M. J. L.and 8. (1849, Pp. $21: 
’ BLIIT. D. 2/% P. 15, V. 9, A. 2/5, C. 19, L. 1. 26-229. | 

Length of head 1/5, of caudal 1/5, height of dorsal 1/6 of” the 
total length. 

Eyes. Diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1 diameter from. end of 
snout, and rather more apart, | 

Posterior extremity of maxilla extends to.under the anterior 
margin of the orbit. Prominences on jaws well developed. 






araph of Tidian Cyprinida. [No. 4, 
nd the Neilgherry Hills, attaining: 8 


7. 
” 


Fins. Dorsal commences slightly nearer snout than base of 3 


caudal. * 
Lateral line—ceases about 2 scales anterior to the base of the 
caudal. oo ae i; 





, Colours,—=silvery, a faint streak along the side, caudal y 
tipped with black. 


Hab, Continent of India,"Assam; Burma and Pinang ; attaining 


<< or é inches i in length, ‘ > * 
at Genus—Asrrmoranra (Heckel) Bleeker. Pl, xxiii, f-45 
Morars, Bleecker. ‘+> 7 see 


Abdomen rounded. Mouth small, inferior, the lower jaw having @ 
sharp ecrescentic edge destitute of lip. Bartels absent. Suborbital ring of 





bones of moderate width or broad. Pharyngeal teeth, 4,4, 2/2, 4, 4. . 


Jin without osseous and with rather few branched rays, commen- 
+ a4 opposite to or birt origin of the ventrals, but not extending to 
: Re which latter has a moilerate number (10 to 12) of rays. 














ral Tine concave, and pasaing me 








> 
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Geagraphical distribution. “Throwg : 
and Orissa as far as the Kistna river, 








iS tne — Svnopsts or 6? 
a. Arpidopari moray, D. 7 A. 5 see! 1 3126 India alee 
céptthe western coast and south of Kistna; Burma and ‘Adoionc. 
Sn jeya, D, 2/10, A. 2/8, lL 58. N. OW. a 
_ a 

. 7 1. Asprporanra moran. PL xxiii, f, 4. ~ = 
Cyprinus norar, Ham, Buch., pp. 264, 38-4, pl. 31,6; Gray and ‘Hard Ii, eB 
Ind. Zool. (from H. Buch.) ; *Cuy. and Val., xvi, p. 459, = 
_Leucisous morar, MeClell., Ind. Cyp., pp. 294, 410; Sykes, ly “7 pret 

Pp. 363 ; Bleeker, Vorh. Bat. Gen., xxv, Beng. and Hind. P. 136 ; *Je 

J. L. and §,, 1849, p. 323. a 
Morara morar, Bleecker, Prod. Cyp. p. 115. Seu «et 
Aspidoparia sardina, Heckel, Russ, Reis. ii, 3, p. 283 ; Gianther, Ontal. Wis = 
p. 285, s 
Aspidoparia (?) morar, *Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 285. 


Bayt, Ooriah ; Morar and Morar Beng. ; 3 Wga-hpyen-boo and Yen- 


boung-za, Burmese ; ‘Amilee, Deck. ; Chippuah, Chelluah, Hind. 
St W. P.). 





- 


, aes* a” 


2 


—z ©: 19, L. L- 38—<¢ 





V. 8, A.g 





1. tr. 53/5, ac. gre 
‘Length of head 2/9, of Seedal 2/9, height of body 1/4 of x 
total length. ‘ 
Eyes. Diameter 1/3 « of length of head, 3/4 of a diameter from — 


end of snout and apart. - : ara 
The cheek is covered by a broad wabdibital ring of bones. on 
Fins, Dorsal higher than long, with a concave superior margin ce 
it arises midway between the posterior margin of the orbit and 
the base of the caudal »pectoral as long as the head. : 
Lateral line ;—24 rows of scales between it and the base of the 
ventral fin, a 
. Colours—silvery. : > \ 
Hab, Continent of India (except the Western coast, and places e 
south of the Kistna river), also 3 and Burma. It attains G — 
inches or even more in length. one en, ou 2 "eee 
Orissa, the anal fin was siya Sos | 


7. yl ue 
» - s a 








i . a - 
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~ 6 ‘ : * 4 : ~~ <2 
2. PIDOPARIA JAYA, oP d 
= af , es 
Cyprinus jaya, Ham, Boch,, Fb. Ganges, pp. 333, 392 any. and al., xvi, 

p. 439 _ "ex ———— 
Leuciscus margarodes, McClell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 294, 411. 's <2 ‘~ * . 
Aspidoparia jaye, *Ginther, Catal. vii, p. 286. a? 4 

oe a 
Chola, Assam ; Pahruah, Hind. CN. W. P.). aut 


B. II. D. 2/10, P. 15, V. 8, A. 2/8, C. 29, L. 1.68, Le te on 
Length of head nearly 1/5, of caudal 1/5, nope of Be i aie 
of the totallength. . 


* Eyes. Diameter 2/7 of length of head, 1 diameter. from end. of 
snout, ay diameters apart. 


Mouth reneric, considerably overhung “by the snout. Both the 
preorbital and second suborbital bones touch the upper lip ; scarce- 
ly above half the cheek is covered by the suborbital ring of bones. 

Fins. Dorsal commences nearer to the snout than to the base of 
the caudal, and above the ventral. Caudal lobes of equal length. 

Scales—deciduous. 

Lateral line—curving at its termination on to the lower half of 
the candal fin. 

Colour—silvery, back darkest. 

Hab. Wurdwar on the Ganges and Assam. Peridampus elingulatus, 
McClelland, is probably this species, it is said to have come from 

. Simla? and to have D. 9, A. 10, L. 1. 46. 


ney Cc. Dorsal fin commencing in the interspace hilemaets the ventrale and 


ta anal, generally extending to over the lqtter, which i of moderate logit 
ans ON, elongated (7 to 33 branched rays). — - 
i 


Genus—Ronter, Sykes. Pl. xxiii, f. 7. 
Osteobrama, Heckel, 
: “2 Bmviliogaster, Bleeker. | 
| Abdomen rounded. Pseudobranchia present. Mouth anterior, lips 
thin. Barbels absent. eal tecth, 6 or 5 or 4, 4 or 3, 2 or 38/ 
Bor 2, 3 or 4, 












site the interspace between the bases of the 





= ad 


—- 7 





4 or 5 or 6. Depa fn short, having an osseous serrated 











rT Tine pasang neatly: to the contre ve 


7 ke 4 Fehort™ 


graphical @iatfibution:: Continent of Tada, north of the I 





, * 
| Swvorsts oF sPRcres. 











! at: 3—t cys He | ae 
tee cotio, D..—_—, L. 1.71, L. tr. 17/21. India 








the peuas:” 
; a tiediens, D. = pA. 55 ——— =e ) Fey F 42—60. Yi, Sr. Eo 
es z 2 Throughout sieaue ores Bengal and cxtondinigy (0 the 
a ao So Tamboodrg and Kistna rivers. - 








ot - s 
$B, Vigorsii,D.3/8, A. 55—sa Le. 1. 76, L. te. 8. Deccan and t 
out Kistnae river. " 
ay 3—4+ 3 _ 


4. aa microlapis, D. ae sa l. 7i—73. Goeener’ ae Rae 


Tes eas Opitbis,D. 3/8 A. ——, L. 1. 55, L tr. 13/11. Central India, - 


1. Rountree corro, pl. xxiii, f. £4 2. 


Cyprinus cotio, Ham, Buch., Fish. Ganges, pp. 339, 393, pl. 39, £ 93 ; *Cav. 


and Val, xvii, p. 76. 
Abramis cotis, McOlell., Ind. Cyp. pp. 235, 355. : 
Osteobrama cotis, *Heckel, in Russ. Reis, i, p. 1033. 


oa cotio, Giinther, Catal, vii, p. 323. 
Koti, Beng. ; Goordah, Hind. (N. W. P.); Puttoo, Punj. 
Barn bo ==, P..13, V. 10, A: _ 3 Oo. 3; ey 








ri 26—29" 
L, tr. 15-17/21. . ' 
Length of head 1/6, @f caudal 1/5, height of body about 1/3 of 
the total length. 


Eyes.. Diameter nearly 1/3 of the length of head, nearly I dia- 
meter from end of snout. Profile over the nape concave, Jaw aws, 
even in front when the mouth is closed.e 

Fins. Osseous dorsal ray weak and sorrated ; lower caudal lobe ‘A 


the longer. i eh = 


“es 


—s 
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Scales—about twelve . 
ventral fin, whilst they are 
Colours, Silvery. 


& between the lateral line and base of 
ndulating and rather irregular. 





" 3® 9° Ronvrer ALFREDIANA. 


Leuciscus Duvaucelii, Cuy. and Val,, xvii, p. 77. 

” Alfredranue, Cuv. and Vial, xvii, p. xvi, (index) pl. 455, 
Osteobrama cotis, Biyth, J. A. 8S, of Bengal, 1860, p. 165. 
Osteobrama Alfr edianus, Ginther, Catal. vii, P- j24. 

Goonta, Gite 


“3B, Hi, D. —— P. 13,"V. 10, A. — oO. 19, IL. 1 42-60, 
L. tr. 10” 
14—17 
The following specimens are amongst those collected by myself. 
= Dd: 2/8, 2/29, L. 1, 48, L. tr. 10/16 from Pogu. : 
" “D. 2/8, A. 2/33, L. 1. 50, L. tr. 12/16, ,, Balnsore. 
~D. 3s, A. 2/29, L. 1. 56, L. tr. 10/16, ,, = 


D. 2, A. 2/33, L. 3. 60, L. tr. 12/17, ,, S 

D. 2/8, A. 2/30, L. 1. 45, L. tr. 8/14, ,, itangoon, 

D. 3/8, A. 2/30, L. 1. 61, L. tr. 9/? » Atandalay. 
D. 3/8, A. 2/29, L. 1. 42, L. tr. 9/14, , Moulmein, 
D. 3/8, A. 3/29, L. 1. 51, L. tr. 10/14, ~ 


Length of head 1/6, of pectoral 2/13, of caudal 1/4, nase of 


body 4/13 of the total length. : 
Eyes. Diameter 2/5 of length of head, 1/2 diameter Fal end 
_ of snout, 1 diameter apart. a 
ee Profile over nape concave, from thence a great rise to the base — 


of the dorsal fin, Upper jaw slightly the longest, snout very 
obtuse and elavated over the nostrils. 
Fins. Dorsal commences — thidway between the snout and the 







deeply lobed, the lower the longest. 
“’ Lateral line,—very strongly marked in the first few scales, ‘the 


ce ? yows below the lateral line regular and horizontal. : 

< Oh e SM 

ES : be Orissa, cohen Assam and Burma, staining: 6 inches 
- . 2. ~ . < i 


. —'; 





‘Ss | 
eS Ae ae » + ra . 





‘base of the eaudal, its osseous ray 7 weak and serrated, Caudal Me 
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‘3. Ronree Wreorsn < 4, 
Sykes, Trans. Zool. Soc. 1841, p. 36, pl. 63, B; : Day, Proc. Zool, Soo, | 


|p. 879. €e-24 oa 


Osteobrama rapae, Giinther, Catal. vilfp. 323. tie 
Gollund, Ooriah ; Ahira, Tel. ~ ’ 
3 


* B. ITI. D. 3/8, P. 19, V.10, A. Sains C19, L. 1, 75, Ta tr. Te 


Length of head 1/5, of pectoral 1/7; of caudal 1/4, height ot 0 
1/3, of dorsal fin 1/6 of the total length. — 
Eyes. Diameter 1/3 of length of head, 1 diameter from end of Pt 
snout and apart. = : 
Dorsal profile elevated, a slight concavity from the snouteto. over” 
the nape. Mouth anterior, the lower jaw being somewhat Tonger 
than the upper, whilst posteriorly the cleft of the mouth extends 
to below the anterior margin of the orbit, DPyreorbital nea ly 
high as broad, suborbitals very narrow. | 
Teeth, pharyngeal—crooked, 5, 4, 2/2, 4, 5. * 
Gill rakers short and rather widely separated. 4s ke . 
Fins. Dorsal commences midway between the base of the ven-_ 
tral and anal, its spine strong and deeply dentiemlated, its osseous = 
portion not so long as the head, Caudal deeply forked. ‘-: 
Lateral line—most strongly dev eloped in the first few weer | 
The largest scales are seantthe lateral line, = 
Colours. Gr eenish superiorly, silvery beneath. The caudal fin _ 
slightly stained with grey. _ ica 
Hiab. Deccan and Kistna river to its termination; it attains “4 
eight inches in length. ; ~é 
















= . 
~ 


4. _ Router MZOROLBPIB: _ 
? Leuciscus Belangert, Cuv. aa Val., xvii, p99. “ 
Systomus microlepis, Blyth, J. AWS. of Bengal, 1858, p. 289, and 1860, p. 158. 


Rohtes Blythii, *Blecker, Prod. a 281. 
? Smiliogastey Belanger, “Bleeker, A . Ich, Oyp. p. 33 i *Giinther, Catal. 








vii, p- 328. a 
Ostoobrama microtepis, “Gunther, Catal. vii, p. 826. Tyee * 
B any ‘ : ge 9 

tpan.v, 42 P.17, ¥.9, 7 0.17, L.1. 71-73, Le tr. 


< 
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Length of head 2/1, oF g@audal 1/4, height of body 1/3 of the 
total leneth: 


yes. Diameter 1/3 of l@ngth of head, 3/4 of a diameter from 


end of snout, 14 diameters apart:* te 


ower jaw slightly the shorter. Dorsal profile much elevated, 
a slight concavity over the nape. Preorbital of moderate width, 
the rest of the suborbital ring narrow. 

Teeth, pharyngeal—4, 3, 2/2, 3, 4, serrated on their’ aloedl the 
two largest of the anterior row molarform. 

Gill rakers rudimentary. 
' Fifis. Dorsal commences slightly nearer the base ofthe caudal 
than the end of the snout, its ossoous ray is strong and serrated in 
its upper two-thirds, the bony portion being as long as the head. Cau- 
_ dal deeply lobed, the lower slightly the longest. 


ae Colours. Silvery, back greyish, and the Indian variety is par, 


tially banded, more especially inthe young. A darkstreak from the. 


Peasactulder to the base of the pectoral fin. 


oe “Va of dorsal fin 1/4 of the total Iongth. 


. 


Hab. The Godavery river, and throughout Burma, but the speci- 
mens from the latter locality are darker in colour and want the verti- — 
eal bafids. Tt attifins 15 inches and more in length. Although Va- 
lenciennes who described Zeuciscus Belangert, and Bleeker and Giin- 
ther, who have not seen it, have considered this species the type of a 
genus ( Smiliogaster/, which is said to have a compressed abdomen, 
‘fmaissans aucune dentelure, comme celles des clupées” it appears to 
me most probable that the typical specimens were badly preserved 
ones of Jtojitee microlepis. > 

* | & nn 
. ng - Router Oorsn. 

ee Zool. Soe. 1841, p. 64, pl. 63, 

Osteobrama Ogilbii, Heckel, in Russ. 

B. 111. D. 3/8, P. 15, 1 10, A. vis 

Length of head 1/7, © ral 1/7, 










1033 ; Gitnther, Catal. vii, p. 324 


C.2 , i. 1, 55, 1. tr. 13/11. 
‘caudal 1/4, height of body 






Eyes. Diameter neatly 1/2. of of head, 1/2 a diameter 


from end of Soca oe diameter apart. i 
< ut equally convex. Cleft of 
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mouth extending to below the anterior of th the orbit, 1 lower jaw = 
shortest. ; - ae Fea 
Teeth, pharyngeal,—pointed, 5, 4, 2/2, 4, 5. 3 Y, 
“Fins. Dorsal commences midway between the snout and the 
of the caudal, its osseous ray strong, and coarsely Morrated. C hes > 
lobed in its last two-thirds. 
Colours. _ Purplish silvery along the back, becoming silvery 
white from about four rows of scales above the lateral find. +. | 
ffab. Central India, attaining 6 inches or more in length, | “ = 
(Zo be continued.) ie - 
RS Aad Ve a 
—_—— ~ E> -s 0 oe So — 


ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE EASTERN AND NORTHERN FRONTIERS OF re 





ALPINE AND SUBALPINE REGIONS, Part I,*—Jy WiLtiAM T. B -A i- . 
ForD, F. G. 8.; C. M. Z 8. &e. i. 


(With a map, plate XXIV.) es gt 
4 [Received 28th July) read 5th Angust, 1871.) 


Tho extent:to which the interior of Sikkim hes bean xenieaae 
by Anglo-Indians is very remarkable, It is true that the country 
does not present attractions. in the way of sport, and this alone is 
the inducement which takes nine-tenths of our countrymen into the 
Alpine regions of the Western Himalayas. Itis true also that 
there are no roads, that the tracks along which it is necessary to 
climb are frequently such as require the use of one’s hands as well 
as legs, that but few supplies are procurable, and that everything ~ 
must be carried on coolies, who must be taken from British terri- 
tory; it is also true that the discomforts arising from frequent rain, 
and the attacks of leeches and insects are, during part of the year, 
a great drawback to travelling ; ; still it is a curious fact that 
since Drs. Hooker and Campbell first explored the country in 1848- 
49, but one European had penetrated to the passes of Donkig ¢ and 
Kongra Lama before the visit Iam abeut to describe, although — 
the country has been open to travellers during at least half the in - 


* This part contains the desori ayy a the second part will con- 
sist of notes on the faunas OF) pcinlly on, the 


~ 





a 


=e three months’ leave to th8 itenot Aaa Haaren Siem ae 
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tervening period. bee ae 
the Northern passes, made 
the spring of 1870, but wasgot very successful,* 


It had for a long time appeared to me that the fauna of the al= 





[No. 4, 


WChamer, the solitary visitor who reached 
a rapid journey in search of sport in 


pine portion of Silfkim was far less known than that of most other 


accessible regions of the Himalaya. 


Much novelty, amongst the 


vertebrata at least, was not to be expected, because Mr, Hodeson’s 
collectors had ransacked for years the neighbouring regions of 


Nipal. 


But still no one, except Dr. Hooker, had ever observed 


the animals of the country, and the attention of that veteran Hima- 
lnyan, traveller was mainly devoted to the botany, although numer- 
ous notes on the fauna are scattered through his delightful 
** Himalayan Journals,” I believe that the popularity of that 
model naturalist’s note book has rather tended to prevent further 
exploration of the country. Few people can coneeive how very 
little is really known ofthe fauna of upper Sikkim, despite’ the 
number of years that have elapsed since its leading features were 
first described, or that the animals of the upper Lachen and La- 
ching valleys are no better known than those of the Pangong 
lake amd Ladak. 
The vertebrate fauna of British Sikkim, one of the richest, if not 
the very richest in the whole world, has heen pretty completely 
explored by Hodgson, Tickell, Jerdon, Beavan and others, but not 


one of these observers penetrated to the snows. 


The only travels: 


in Sikkim since the time of Hooker and Campbell, of which accounts 
have been published, are those of Captain W. 8. Sherwill, (J. A. 8. 


1862, XXXII, p. 457). 


B. 1853, X XU, pp. 540, 611,) and Major J. L. Sherwill, (J. A. 8. B. 
Both relate to the Singalelé range and 


the higher valleys south of Kanchanjanga. Several visits have 


been made to the Chola and neighbouring passes, but no ac-— 





have been published of any of them, and neither of the 


ss anita maloos more than passing = of the fauna of the: 
co 


x 


fan opportunity of 





untry. * 
1 the autumn of 1870, I had re ets opportunity 








Beeed Seve Stine Ochoa) Hi abernes daha ‘ 
nas appeared in the “ Thad News” of the 





ey 


of 
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“ 


learned that Captain Elwes, who had tome from Englang mainly , 
in order to study Indian ornithology, had been staying at Darji- — 
ling since the commencement of the m@nsoon, and Was anxious to 
“Penetrate into the interior, and that Colonel Haughton, the Com- 
missioner, had written to the R4j4 of Sikkim to” ask him to re. 
Captain Elwes all the assistance in his power. As we had — 
the same.objects in view, we agreed to travel together. 2 
The time at our disposal, August, September, and ‘October, wie “> 
decidedly unpropitious. All travellers in Sikkim have described = _ 
the disadvantages of the rainy season; both Dr. Campbell’s anid. 
Captain W. 8. Sherwill’s aceounts of their j journeys in the autumit 
are a record of constant discomfort. But there was no help, an 
Indian official must take leave when he can get it, although that — fj 
be at the worst season of the year. : P 
Our principal object was to reach the upper branches of the 
Tista valley, where the rains are lighter, and the climate cool in 
consequence of the elevation. Here we expected to find a very 
different fauna from that of Sikkim proper, and belonging to the — 
_ dry central Asian region. A glance at the ap of Sikkim will shew ss 
that the long hot tedious march up the valley of the Tistaemight 
easily be avoided, and Lachdtg reached, by crossing the Chola 
range, which forms the eastern boundary of Sikkim, by the Yak-la, 
or one of the neighbouring passes, marching northwards along 
the flank of the Chimbi valley, and recrossing into Sikkim by the 
Tankra-l4. The only difficulties in the way are the necessity of 
avoiding the Tibetan guard when entering the Chimbi valley, 
and the finding of a road from the one pass to the other without 
passing through the town of Chimbi. As regards the first point, 
Mr, W. 8S. Atkinson and Mr. Clarke, who visited Yaklé in 1867, 
found no guard whatever there, and were led to believe that none 
was usually stationed at this pass. The other difficulty would cer- ~_ 
tainly have appeared the more formjdable of the two, had we had 
much experience of the Sikkim mountains, but having none, we 
scarcely troubled ourselves about it, supposing that it must bé pos- 
sible to march along the flank of the range without Cencencias 
into the deep eeees. i 








“e 
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Elwes, after much trouble, debate, and enquiry, had learned that 

the plan was feasible, thAt there was a pass nearer to Darjiling 

and easier thah Yakla by which we could cross, and he secured the : 

services of a man, a native of Chambi, named Chiuida, who = 

mised to shew usthe road from one pass to the other. This man 

subsequently proved to be an arrant impostor, he did not appear 

to have any acquaintance which the Chol4 range, and we after- 

wards learnt that he had hired himself as our guide on the strength 

of two journeys he had made between Chimbi and Darjiling as a 

salt carrier. He did not even know the road by which we went, 

the marches along which, as given to us in Darjiling, proved quite 

inaccurate. This well illustrates one of the difficulties in the way 

of travelling in Sikkim. Very little confidence can be placed in 

any statements as to roads, and especially as to distances, made by 

Batias at all events. This is partly due to untruthfulness, but 

more perhaps to that want of accurate ideas about time and dis- 

tance which is so characteristic of savage and semi-savage races.* 

Our plan was therefore to march across part of the Butaén 
Diars east of the Tista, and through the south-eastern corner of 
native Sikkim toa pass called Jelep-la, and thence, if practicable, 
to make our way to the Tankra-la along the east side of the Chola 
range. 

The arrangements about coolies and provisions had been pretty 
nearly completed by Elwes, before I reached Darjiling, thus saving 
much trouble and delay. I mention them because our experience ~* 
may be of service to future travellers. The coolies were partly 
Nepdlese, partly Bitias and only a few Lepchas. The head- 
man or sirdar, Giruk by name, was a Sikkim Bitia, and a good 
specimen of the race, tall and stout. He proved an excellent man, 

* Few, if any, savage and semi-civilized races have any conception of dis- 
tance, as we understand it, They consider places far or near in proportion to 
the time necessary to reach them, I once had o good instance of this in Sik- 
kim itself, when ascending Tongla. As I was going up I asked one of the coolies 
the distance to the summit from the monastery at Simonbong, He said ton 

kos. When returning and about one kos below the top I asked the same man 
-how far we had to go to the monastery, and he replied three kos, Why, I said 
how is this, yesterday you tdld me it was ten kos to the top, to-day you make 
only four. Oh! said he, it is ten kos to go up, but only four to come down. 
In connection with this, it may be borne in mind that it is the practise of many 
civilized nations to reckon their distances by hours, 7 , 
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hard-working, and not given to making difficulties. We had also a 
second head man or daffadar who, in charge of sixteen coolies, Lep- 
chas and Biutias, with rice and spar§ stores, was” sent direct to 
TaMching vid Tamling. Another daffadar was in charge of the 
Nep4lese coolies, of whom we took ten, in the hope that they 
would go with us into Tibet, if the Batias were afraid to cross 
the frontier. Neither of these daffadars proved of much use. 

Most of the provisions were packed in bamboo Lepcha baskets, 
lined with leaves to keep out the wet, and each man had a 
**goung,’? acane mat about 44 feet by 3 in size, made of leaves. 
between two net-works of split bamboo, serving to protect both hit 
and his load from the rain. 

We had arranged to start from Ging on the 13th of August, but 
as I was not very well, Elwes went on to catch up the coolies, 
who had preceded us by three days, and I left next morning. I 
quickly rode down to the Rangit bridge and along the road on the 
right bank of the Rangit leading tothe Tista. But before I had 
proceeded far beyond the Rangit bridge, I hadto send my 
pony back, for the road was blocked up with landslips, and the 
bridges had been washed away by the rain, and from this point 
I walked on to the Tista bridge, about 14 miles below the 
junction of the Rangit. The heat was great, as the sun was shin- 
ing brightly. After crossing the fine cane bridge over the Tista, 
I found my Bitia shikari and a mule which Elwes had sent down 
for me from Kalingpting. He had found nothing to carry him up, 
and was nearly knocked over by the heat in the steep climb of 4000 
feet without a break. - 

I ascended easily enough, thanks to the mule Elwes had with 
some difficulty very kindly procured for me, and I reached the rest 
house at Kalingping about 4r.m™. ‘The left bank of the Tista is 
here in the Daling Duar, formerly part of Butén, but annexed 
after the war of 1864. The rest house, or dik bungalow, is a large 
bamboo hut. Elwes had gone on some sixteen miles to a place call- 
ed Phyiidong, where we had arranged to overtake the coolies, amd 
he had promised to wait there for me next day. 

_ KaAlingpung is a civilized place with a police guard. It is not 
visible from Darjiling, but can be seen from the Lebong spur west 
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of the Rangnu valley. It iseon the crest of the spur immediately 


east of the Tista, and just above the confluence of the Tista and 
great Rangit rivers, ; 


August L5th. 


daybreak as I could get the three or four men who were with me 
tomove. The road led for about ten miles in a north-east direction 
along the flank of the great spur which runs up to Damsong, pass- 
ing mainly through clearings in which maize, marwa and hill rice 
were growing luxuriantly. At length the path ascended to about 
6000 feet, leaving the clearings and traversing the splendid open 
forestewhich clothes the outer hills of Sikkim at this elevation. 
Here as usual leeches abounded, but as the day was fine they were 
not troublesome. I found three or four land shells and a very re- 
markable slug of an undescribed genus allied to Vaginulus, pale | 
brown in colour with a carinate back. 

I now sent back the mule I had been riding and walked on, leay- 
ing the road to Damsong on my left. After about four miles 
through the forest, the path descended to clearings again and I 
met Elwes coming to meetme. He had found everything in order, 
and we soon reached Phytidong, a small cluster of good houses 
with a little open flat covered with grass on which our tents were 
pitched, 

We had two tents, one for ourselves, theother for ourmen. The 
first was made out of an old Jabbalpur shildart by cutting it down 
to 8 feet square and 6 feet high in the middle, removing the lining 
and replacing it by blanket, and fitting very light bamboos instead _ 
of the absurdly, heavy ones which are usual in the plains of India, 
This tent proved both warm and waterproof; it had but one fault, 
weight, as when wet it required two coolies to carry it. The other 
tent for our men, of Darjiling manufacture, was much larger and 
made of American drill. It was light enough certainly, but it was 
fay from waterproof. We had dispensed with tables, chairs and 
cots, in order to travel as lightly as possible. 

Phytidong is rather a pretty place on the southern slope of the 
Rishet valley which her? forms the boundary between the Butan 
Diars and Independent Sikkim. The stream at the bottom of the 
yalley runs west towards the Tista, through dense tropical jungles: 


> 


I again bass oeredt a mule antl started-as soon after—___. 
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from about 1000 feet above the stream or between 2500 and 3000, A 
feet above the sea up to nearly 6000 feet of elevation, the greater 
portion of the slopes, where they are not too steep, arewither ac- 
tually under cultivation or bear marke of having been so recently, 
whilst, above about 6000 feet, the head of th® valley and a dark 
stripe on the crest of each spur consist of magnificent umbroken 
forest. This is the invariable appearance of all valleys in the outer 
ranges of Sikkim, except where, as around Darjiling, they have been 
ruined by reckless woodcutting. 

16/4. On preparing to start next morning, Elwes found, to our 
great annoyance, that a veyy nice mountain aneroid, which he had 
brought, had disappeared, having doubtless been stolen. This 
was very unfortunate, for it was our only barometer, and although 
the elevations in the upper Tista valley were all determined by 
Hooker, this is not the case on the Chola range. Our route led in 
a sloping direction down to the Rishet stream, and thence up the 
opposite side of the valley to Rhinok, which, from Phyddong, look- 
ed barely two miles distant. We started about 8, which was 
the earliest time at which we could collect our coolies, for all the 
hill men, like Burmese and other Indo-Chinese races, and like 
several of the pseudo-aboriginal tribes of India itself, but unlike 
the Hindus, always eat before starting. We rapidly deseended 
to the river by a road, bad after the carefully zigzagzed paths of 
British Sikkim, but which was magnificent as compared to the 

. tracks we encountered subsequently. On my way down I captured 
a snake and just escaped being bitten by it, which made me feel 
uncomfortable for the moment, for it was a most venomous looking 
brute. It proved to be Psammodynastes pulverulentus, a snake which 
appears made to prove that it is by no means so easy to distinguish 
between venomous and non-venomous snakes as is commonly sup- 
posed and asserted. MJeally it is not dangerous, but not only bas it 
the flattened head and broad jaw which are usually characteristic 
of the venomous snakes, but it possesses a pair of long fangs in 

- front of the jaw, so that even after capturing it and examining the 
teeth, it is difficult to distinguish it from ‘& poisonous species, 

The stream afforded a delightful bath, the water not being so 
cold as to be unpleasant in the hot steaming valley. There were 
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but few birds, the little plumbeous redstart, Rutiotlla fuliginosa, was 
running over the rocks like a dipper, and a superb Ceryle guttata, 
the large black and whitg kingfisher of the Himalayan*valleys, 
flew past. We halted at the stream for breakfast, and I should. 
have preferred waiting there till the afternoon, but we found that 
so long as we halted, the coolies did the same, and that when 
ordered to go ahead, they did so to the distance of perhaps 200 
yards and then sat down to wait for us. Rain was threatening, 
(the weather hitherto had been fine) and we therefore started up 
the steep ascent to Rhinok. It proved a hot climb through old 
eleariags now overgrown with wormwoed, through the close mass- 
es of which no wind can penetrate, whilst it affords no shelter from 
the sun’s rays. Wecamped at Rhinok in an open clearing, sur- 
rounded by wormwood bushes, Our coolies got into houses and sheds 
seattered about in the neighbourhood. We were informed that a 
Kaji (the Sikkim corruption for a géz?) had been sent by the Raja 
of Sikkim to meet us here at the entrance to his territories, rather 
an evil omen, as shewing that the whole of our intended route, 
which we had tried to keep secret, was perfectly well known to the 
people in Chimbi. I had fully expected this, however, for before 
I left Darjiling I found the story had oozed out some weeks pre- 
viously. 

17¢a. A night’s rain was succeeded by a dull morning with a 
steady downpour, and our coolies commenced a series of most amus- 
ing manceuvres to gain a day’s halt. First we had to receive the 
Kaiji, who appeared about 8 o’clock, accompanied by another offi- 
cial who brought us a large present of vegetables, rice, flour and 
marwa. The Kaji produced a letter from the Raja written in 
Tibetan (the court language of Sikkim) on tough silky Tibetan 


paper, and wrapped in a handkerchief of white Chinese silk, the. 


proper style of envelope in good Tibetan society. The letter was 
read by the Kaji and, where necessary, interpreted by him into 
colloquial Tibetan, and then repeated to me in Hindustani by our 


headman Giruk, who understood ordinary Tibetan well, although” 


some of the more flowery*court phrases were evidently not familiar 
to him, ‘The purport of the letter was, that the Raja was greatly 
pleased to hear that we were coming to visit his country, and that 
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he would afford us every assistance in-his power, but that he beg- — 
ged us not to attempt to cross the Tibetan frontier. The Kaji was 
to accompany us to the Chol& range and to take care of us, which, 
being interpreted, of course meant to see that we did not cross into 
Tibet. ‘ 

The interview lasted some time: - after it was over, wo determined 
to breakfast and start. But it was useless sending for the coolies, 


one man after another appeared with some excuse or other. The 


rain would cease soon, the road ahead was impassable from its 
slipperiness, the leeches were terrible and we should be eaten alive, 
&e. &c. Time went on till it was 11 o'clock, when a Nepalese 
cooly, who had been over the road before, declared that it was 
useless to start now as we could not possibly reach Chisachen, the 
next halting-place, before night, and at length we had to give in. I 
went out and shot two or three birds, but nothing rare: yithalis- 
cus erythrocephalus, Grammatoptila striata &e. In the afternoon 
there were some large landslips in the valley, and although they 
were two or three miles distant, the noise was like that of thunder. 
18fA. There was an improvement in the weather, and we start- 
ed early. One of the coolies was ill, and I remained behind for 
some time to make arrangements with the village mandal, or head — 
man, to take the poor fellow in for a day or two. Whilst waiting, 
a flock of hill monkeys, (Jnnuus pelops ?) climbed into some trees 
above the camping ground and I watched them there for some time. 
They are far less active than the common Indian J. r/esus- 
_ Starting at length I climbed to the crest of the range north of 
the Rishet, perhaps 1000 feet above Rhinok, and found myself on 
the slope of a deeper valley, that of the Rangcha, on the opposite 
side. The path led for amile or two along the side of the hill 
through high forest swarming with leeches, until after passing a 
spur it descended rapidly to the valley of a large tributary of the 
Rangchd ; the road beyond this to the Sikkim frontier lay upa 
long spur between the Rangchu and this tributary. 

After a bath and breakfast we proceeded to climb the opposite 
side, amd to our surprise reached Chisdthen in about an hour. 
The march was in fact a very short one, and might with the great- 
est ease have. been accomplished the day before. We went 
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about 1500 feet up the slopo ef the hill above Chiisac aie toa hut, 
in which we had a bamboo platform or machan built to sleep upon. 

From just above the placgg where we encamped there was a fine 
view, much impeded by clouds, over the Tista valley to the westward. 


On a hill in front, Yhe slopes of which were for Sikkim unusually_£___ 


gentle, stood the large village of Dikiling, its houses and clearings 
scattered over three or four square miles of country. Throughout 
lower Sikkim the houses of a village are not placed close to- 
gether, as in India, but are scattered about, each house apparently 
inthe midst of its own fields; and different houses in the same 
wilagp are frequently long distancesy as much as one or two 
miles, apart. The only exceptions to this which I saw were in 
the villages of the Lachen and Laching valleys. As the usual 
object in placing houses together is mutual protection, this 
appears to indicate that the attacks of enemies have been uncommon, 
except in the valleys close to the Tibetan frontier, which, in fact, 
belonged to Tibet formerly.* 

August 19th. Our route lay up the spur: rain began almost im- 
mediately after we started and continued steadily throughout the 
morning ; it had also poured nearly the whole night. We soon 
entered the usual high forest, with but little underwood, which 
marks an elevation of 6000 to 8000 feet above the sea, and in which 
the leeches are met with in the greatest profusion. They can be 
kept off to a considerable extent by tying tobacco leaves round 
one’s ankles. In addition to this, I used to powder the inside of 
my gaiters with snuff, but it is impossible to escape them altoge- 
ther. After traversing forest for four or five miles, we descended 
about 1000 feet into clearings, and emerged into a,small side val- 
ley, leading into that we had left behind at Chisachen. The rain 
had ceased and we breakfasted at some Butia houses. The coo- 
lies had made up their -minds to halt at this place, however we 
induced them to go on and reascended into the forest. After “heb 
or four miles we reached Kaphi, the last permanent village on the 
road; beyond this we were told we should meet no one until wo 
arrived at the upland pastures to which the cattle had been talen 
for the summer. 

* Hooker's Himalayan Journals, II, 42. (2na Ed, II, ae) 
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At Kaphi there were but two hotfses. In one of these there ~ 


was some person sick, and as we could not find a spot on which to 
pitch our tent, we established ourselves in the other, ané our peo- 
ple esconced themselves beneath the house. - : 

20th. Loaving Kaphu, the path, so well worn as to prove the 
very considerable traffic which passes by this route, led rapidly 


upwards. The weather was fine at first, but everything was soon 


shrouded in mist, which not long afterwards became rain. We 
climbed steadily for about four hours, passing from the open forest 
to an underwood of dwarf bamboo, which became shorter and closer 
as we advanced. We passef@l one small marshy open glade with a 
log hut standing in it, and soon after coming amongst tree rhodo- 
dendrons, we came to another very small opening, apparently na- 


tural, in which was a second shed, a roof of logs without sides. In 


this spot, which bears the name of Jelik, we determined to halt, 
although our march had been short, asthe coolies had had a steep 
climb. The afternoon passed in steady rain and mist, and the air 
was chilly. As Elwes’s aneroid had been stolen at Phytdong we 
could but guess at our elevation; but the circumstance that we 
had fairly entered the rhododendron forest with an underwood of 
dwarf bamboos, and that we had left nearly all the leeches behind, 
together with the close resemblance of the forest to that on the top 
of Tongli led us to estimate our height at about 10000 feet, or 
perhaps a little more. 

In the afternoon Elwes climbed somewhat higher and came up- 
on pines and junipers. He also shot a female of the Sikkim horn- 
ed pheasant, Ceriornis safyra, ® very rare bullfinch, Pyrrhoplectes 
epatiletia, and some other good birds. I meantime had met with 
nothing but one or two common JZeiotrichine’such as Siva atrigula 
and Yuhina oceipitalis, but Elwes’s shikari brought in the rare 
Cochoa purpurea and 2 male Ceriornis. The pheasants were fine birds 
though in very poor plumage. All the Darjiling Biatias and 


Lepchas call them Monal, distinguishing Lophophorus snpeyees 


which is also found in Sikkim, as the blue Monél. 
We pitched our tent in a marsh, leaving: the shed for our men, 


and we had a small platform-like cot or machan of bamboo built in- 


side the tent upon which to sleep. We also determined to make 
. 48 
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a short march the next day Mto the juniper region, and to halt 
there.* 

2ist. It was clear at s¥nrise, but soon clouded over, indeed 
from the first the only view was towards the Tista. We went only 
about a mile up the steep path, coming soon upon dwarf juniper, 
Juniperus recurva, and silver fir, Abies Webbiana, which soon increas- 
ed in size and abundance, until at about 11000 feet, (estimated) 
the dwarf bamboos for the most part disappeared, and the forest, 
no longer so high as below, consisted of the silver fir and rhodo- 
dendrons of various kinds. At about this elevation, we came out 
fhto an open space, on the narrow ridg@ of the spur, gay with a 
brilliant yellow composite flower, on which many of the peculiar 
red-tailed green honey-suckers, .7/thopyga ignicauda, were feeding. 
The lovely Myzornis pyrrhoura was common; I also shot Conostoma 
@modium, a thorough crateropodine in its habits despite its thick 
bill, Pyrrhula aurantiaca and Trochalopterim subunicolor, a com- 
mon Darjiling laughing thrush, which I was rather surprised 
to find at this elevation. I obtained a few land shells amongst 
the dead leaves, including a species of <Alyceus, a Diplom- 
matina, and a diseoid Cyclophorus, the two former certainly unde- 
scribed, a peculiar green Helix and a Glessula. I do not know of 
any previously recorded instance in which Cyclophoride have been 
found at so great an elevation, and as Alycaus and Diplommatina 
are typically Malayan, none being known in the plains of India, 
their presence at this height affords a remarkable instance of the 
extent to which this damp-loving fauna has crept up the slopes of 
the Sikkim Himalaya. 

August 22nd, The name given to us by our men for the night's 
encampment was Lingti. I suspect this is really the name of a 
summer cattle station farther up the ridge. It poured all ni ight, . 
and as our coolies had no house to get into they improvised huts of 


- boughs. All the men we had were Biitias and Nipalese, who are — 
both hardy races, and stand cold much better than the i ace 
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The path continued steep for another 1000 feet, and eee @ a cr — Is 
gy spur, too steep for trees in most places. Had the weather t 9 
fine, the view over Sikkim would, if all probability, have been | 
magnificent, but, unfortunately, a dense mist shrouded ing- oe | 
On the top there was much rhododendron scrub, but the road now ¥ 
led along the crest of the spur through small rhododendron trees, — 
and then emerged into open grassy valleys with patches of forest = 
formed of rhododendrons and silver fir. Here, at an “elevation of a 
12000 feet, I first came upon traces of former glaciers in the shape ‘ 
of small pools in marshy hollows dammed up by what were evi- | ~ 
dently little moraines. I fiad been carefully watching for markS 
of glacial action at a lower elevation, but could find none whatever; _ ~a 
if any ever existed they have long since been obliterated by the ape 
tremendous-rainfall and consequent disintegration and denudation 
of the*surface.* In the interior of Sikkim, as will be seen here- 
after, this is not the case ; there glaciers have left unmistakable 
marks at least G000 feet lower. 

Elwes was, as usual, ahead ; I had marched along quietly, shoof- 
ing birds, looking for landshells, &¢:. On my road I met the Kaji’s 
servant bringing me a bamboo pot of marwa, which was very 
agreeable, even in the cold climate we had now reached at 12000 
feot. The Kaji had been very polite, and had supplied us with 
marwa at each day’s halt, by no means eschewing the beverage 
himself. Almost every one who travels in Sikkim takes a liking to 
this most refreshing drink, however much he may Sayers it sg = 9 
soda water is stil available. 

In the grassy valleys were large herds of cattle driven up to 
this elevation for pasturage in the summer; in the winter they are 
taken down to the warm valleys. During the rainy season 1 
doubt if any terrestrial animals can exist im the forest between 
4000 or 5000 and 9000 feet, they would be in all probability de- 
stroyed by the leeches, It is certain that the only mammals found 
are squirrels, monkeys, and a few other arboreal forms; even the 
pheasants are wanting, after the Kalij, Gallophasts melanonotus, is left 
at about 5000 feet*, until Cervornés is met with at nearly 10,000 feet, 
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. Jerdon wives for the range of this Gallophasis 3000 to 8000 ft, Beavan 
(Lbis 1868, P. 351,) 2000 si 7uVG, 1 suspect this is in the cold scuson, when I 
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We entered an open grassy valley with rounded down-like hills 
on each side, and no high mountains in sight. Patches of fir and 
rhododendron forest were? scattered about, and down the centre, “ 
marshy in places, a stream ran over pebbles and rounded blocks 
of rock. The scenery was more like the mountainous parts ef 
Europe than anything familiar to dwellers in India, It looked a 
paradise for a sportsman, but unfortunately there were no deer in 
‘the forest, nor trout in the river. Ata halting-place called Gné- 
tong, where was the usual wooden shed, we pitched our tent, 
after clearing away a space amongst the flags and shrubs which 
Govered the marshy ground, but it was so swampy that we were 
compelled to make a machan to sleep upon. 
The Kaji told us that the pass was one march ahead from this, 
and that from the foot of it a path led along thé Sikkim side of the ~ 
range to Chimanako close to the Chola pass, also that he had just 
received orders from Chumbi to accompany us along the range, on 
the Sikkim side however. 
23rd. ‘We resolved to go ourselves to the Jelep pass, as if t to 
visit it, and to see if there was a guard or not, taking our camp 
only to the foot, or Lagyep. We accordingly started early and — 
walked upa long gentle ascent and over some grassy hills, and 
then descended through rhododendron scrub to the banks ofa 
pretty little lake, 14 to 2 miles long, called Bidan-Tso. This lay 
in a valley between the hills we had just.crossed and the steep, high ~ 
and craggy dividing ridge between Sikkim and Chambi in ‘Tibet. 
A line of watershed crossed the valley just where our road traversed 
it, the lake discharging its waters" to the south-east, whilst a ee 
stream, coming down from the frontier range just above the head 
of the lake, runs to the north-west down the valley. Our TOE ad 
led to the north-east up the valley of this stream. Hitherto \ 
had not ascended much since starting in the morning ; at any ot , 
the descents had very nearly equalled the ascents, but from = 
pot we began gradually to rise. The lateral valley we had er t 
was much more craggy than those left behind, its: -sout hern | 
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rather south-eastern side being a dense mass of Hinkel 
scrub up to an elevation of perhaps 14,000 feet, while the north- — 
western hillside was bare. Here fe first caught sight of the So 
giant Sikkim rhubarb, some idea of which may be gained fro: = 
tain W. 8. poeeyets figurein J. A. 5. B. 1858, p- 618%, its “pale 
pyramidal towers,” as Hooker calls them, being very conspicuous, 
scattered over the hill sides more than a thousand. feet above, 
and looking in the distance like white posts. Gradually ascend-~ 
ing, we started from amongst the rocks a flock of snow pigeons, 
Columba leuconota, but birds were not numerous, Calliope pectoralis i 
and Propasser thura being the most conspicuous. ie ths 

We slowly ascended to a barren ridge forming the crest of 
the Jelep pass, at about 13,000 feet or rather more; to the - 
south-east was a little lake amongst high crags,+to the north 
some Steep masses of rocks; no snow was visible. On the crest 
of the ridge some 20 Tibetans were posted to oppose our 
passage; they were quite unarmed, except with their knives, and 
remained seated around the pile of stones which marks the 
frontier; their Jong or Captain, a round-faced rosy T : 
with by no means an intelligent countenance, in the centre. He 
appeared to take no notice of us, and seemed solely occupied in ~~ 
muffling himselfin his huge cloak to keep off the wind, which — 
blew piercingly over the exposed ridge we were on. We sub- 
sequently learned that the guards, Jong and all, I believe, were 
merely villagers, who were ordered up to guard the frontier, and 
singularly enough, neither on this nor on any subsequent occasion — 
did we meet with soldiers stich as Hooker describes. 

To the east, the view was poor, everything ata distance being 








enveloped in cloud. Elwes, who reached the top a few minutes — 
before I did, had a glimpse during a partial break of a broad 

‘ valley, thickly covered with forest. Immediately beneath was a —_ 
small lake, around which yaks were feeding. Many flowers grew ae 


in tufts. amongst the stones on the crest of the pass, and we 
~ appeared to be nearly on a level with the giant rhubarb plants, 


* Theupper bracts are usually a very ey "sage yellow than they are 
t 


: ited in Captain Sherwill’s figure, and in diatance they look quite 
wise. ‘The upper portion of the opare too is often longer and more cylindrical 


than in the plato, 
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whilst masses of scrub rhododendron ascended all hills with a 
northern exposure to a little above our level; we consequently 
estimated the elevation of{the Jelep pass at between 13,000 and 
14,000 feet. Two ravens nerehas on some stones not far from us. 
We sat down and eat some breakfast we had brought with us, 
and then Elwes became disgusted at the stolidit y of the Tibetans, 
and determined to see if they could be induced to recognise our 
existence. I should have mentioned that two or three questions 
put to them through one of our own men had only elicited short 
replies from one or two of the guard, the Jong remaining as 
insolently abstracted as if he expected immediate absorption into 
Nirvana. So to teach them a lesson of politeness, Elwes walked 
rapidly across the frontier and began descending the opposite 
side. The men were utterly taken by surprise, they stood up and 
crowded round me, then with one accord rushed after Blwes, ~ 
serambling rapidly over the rocks, despite their long cloaks, and, 
finding that expostulation was useless, they flung themselyes down _ 
in the path before us, beseeching us to return, and expressing to 
us by most emphatic gestures, that all their throats would be 
cut if we persisted in entering Tibet. With all this there was 
no attempt at violence or threats, they got in our way as much as 
they could, but that was all. Hereupon we halted and explained 
to them as well as we could, throngh a very bad interpreter, that it 
was not polite to sit and stare at strangers without taking any — 
further notice of them. a, 
I believe that this little incident had an excellent effect, for, in 
all subsequent visits to frontier post® we wero received with Se Te 
greatest civility and politeness, and I am convinced that we rose = 
in the estimation of the Tibetans by insisting | on their treating . 
us with proper respect. 
We walked back from the pass, climbing up to the little lake 
already mentioned on our way. It isyone of the small vod wh 
Ne which are so often found beneath peaks of mountains, a vhict 
(= = are of apparently glacial origin. I suspect that they are 
when the snow line extends but.a short distan below tl he 
a the glacier is just sufficiently long to a ow yout t 
sin in which it rests. At least I have 
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in Norway, terminating in the basin of a Gis apparently hollowed 
out by itself.* Pala 

After examining some of the huge rpubarb plants, the Pare 0) | 
which were unripe, and looking at some yaks which were browsing — 
in the little alpine valley by which we had , we retraced 
our steps and found our tents pitched in the broad valley we had. 
traversed in the morning, on a nice patch of dry turf, close to eo das 
stream which runs down from ‘the pass. We determined to halt at 
this place for a day, and examine the neighbourhood. . 

August 24th. It poured all night, and in the morning there was 
snow on the peaks to the morth of us, around the Yakli+<«We- 
walked round the Bidan-Tso, which proved one of the best 
exanples of a glacier lake I have ever seen. Just at the upper or 
north-west end, there is a horse-shoe shaped moraine, which has 
formerly enclosed a second lake, now converted into a marsh. 
At the south-east end of the Bidan-Tso is a second well marked 
moraine, damming up the lake. From the end of the lake a 
stream runs down into Bitan, the frontier of which is only a 
mile or two distant, so that at this spot, the Sikkim, Bitan 
and Tibetan territories all meet. 

Birds were not numerous, and Rapfores singularly scaree ; Ionly 
orice saw some vultures sailing far overhead. Onve or twice swifts 
appeared, doubtless Collocalia fuciphaga, which indeed I shot a few 
days afterwards, and the Cashmere martin, Chelidon Cashmétriensis, 
was common. I once or twice saw the Nipal wren, Yrogledytes 
Nipalensis. Inthe scrub Jrochalopterum affine, Phylloscopus lugubréa, 
and one or two othes speties, Merula albocincta and Propasser 
thura were the principal birds; and on the hill sides Calliope — 
pectoralis, Anthus rosaceus and Ruticilla frontalis. On the banks 


* There is a considerable similarity between these hollows and the “ cirques” 
of the Alps and Pyrenees. In the last number of the Quart. Jour. Geol. 

“1871, p, 312, the Rev. Mr. Bonney has shewn reasons for believing that such hol. 
lows are due to the action of running water, and not to glaciers. But it ia simply 
impossible for running water to excavate a lake basin, and yery difficult, so far as 
I can see, for it to have formed the vertical cliff’ which usually surround the 
hollows. On the other band Mr. Bonney is probably quite right in ee: 

shah Ligeti and similar resalts of erosion are due ®& a combination of differen 

as rain, streams, and glaciers, and not to one alone, but I cannot 
dala voip ballering that glaciors have aided and very cousiderably aided im pro-. 
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of lakes and streams Chimarrhornis leucocephala was far from 
uncommon, but there were no waders nor wagtails. The only 

- matatorial bird we saw wag the “ Brahmini duck,” 
which doubtless breeds around these lakes. 

Both ravens atid crows were seon, and.I came across two 
choughs, Fregilus graculus, a few days later. In the pine woods 
were blood pheasants, Jthaginis crventus, and on the trees three 
kinds of crested tits, all rarities, Lophophanes Beavant, L. dichrous 
and Z. emodius. The only mammal noticed was a Lagémys,* and 
not a single fish, amphibian, or reptile was observed. Indeed flie 
Zauns, of this elevation appears decidedly poor, and this, so far as 
the avi-fauna is concerned, is a matter of no small interest, for it 
goes far to prove that the large majority of the migratory birds, 
which visit the plains of India dtiring the winter, cross the Hima- 
layas and breed in Tibet and Siberia during the summer, This 
has lately indeed been confirmed by the discovery of several Indian 
Phylloscopine in Siberia, yet many Phylloscopt and Reguloides 
breed in the rhododendron scrub of the Sikkim mountains, for we 
found them with their young. Indeed itis probable that all the 
birds which we noticed on the Chola range breed on the hills, be- 
cause the range does not come in the path of the!migratory species, 
which of course pass down the north and south valleys such as 
that of the Tista. 

The whole of the,rocks are very felspathic pale-coloured gneiss, 
the foliation having a general but varying dip to the eastward. 

At the Jelep-l4 the dip is N.10 E. about 20°, and usually on 
the crest of the range the angle of inclination is very low. Near — 
the Yak-l4 it is in places quite horizontal. <A similar horizonta- 
a lity of the gneiss has been noticed on the Singale-lé range ‘by 
Captain W. 8S. Sherwill (J. A. 5S. B., 1853, p, 618, and sketch 
No.3; beside the map, p. 540). Cesiovely enough, the remarkable . 
horizontal foliation appears only to have been observed, both on 
* the Cho-la and Singale-la ranges, upon the very crest of the dividing 
sige ot 


rae others occur, but they are “pocturnal or burrowera. _A day or 
no sflocwards Taos a snow pigeon, C. leuconota, and left it t in aholé at pageait 
e rocks whilst climbing a “small ridge. On Si found only foa- 
the pigeon having been carried the hole = 
Bee or some other jena carnivore, 


Casarca rutila, 
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Alugust 25th. A lovely morning, the first really fine one we had 
had since leaving Phy(déng. From our position we could only see a 
few peaks in the neighbourhood ; on one ‘i these only there was snow. # 
It was probably Chimaniko, known. in oe as Chola.* We 
had determined to march north along the range, as far as we could, 
in the hopes that we might*thus find a road to Liching without 
descending into the hot, steaming, leech-infested valley of the 
Tista, Our course led north-west across a pine-clad valley, down which 
to the south-west we had a view of the Nemi-Tso, one of the 
‘ldrgest and loveliest lakes in Sikkim, about 2 miles long, lying 
in a deep gorge, all the sides of which are covered with darkepin# 
forest. Reascending we came upon an open marshy plain, chiefly 
a peat moss with a tarn in the middle; evidently a lake bed 
dammed at the end by a glacier Moraine and nearly filled up. On 
the drier grassy hillocks I found three kinds of butterflies,} tempt- 
ed out by the fineness of the day. From the opposite end of the 
marshy ground, a path leads eastward to the Gnatui-l4, a pass said 
to be intermediate in height between the Jelep-l4 and Y4k-l4, but 
which is not much used for traffic. Rain now came on and after 
climbing for 2 or 3 miles around the head of a deep ravine, we 
halted at a spot called Sharab where some overhanging rocks, 
forming a “lhap,” or cave, afforded good shelter for our men. A 
small stream running from a little lake close to our camp supplied 
water, and our men had a wonderful power of@iscovering firewood 
in most unpromising places. We here heard that the Raja of Sikkim 
was on his road to Chimaniko, on the Sikkim side of the Ohola, 
to meet us, but that it tas still two marches from the place whees 
we halted. 

Here we had an illustration of the short distance of all these 
passes from Chumbi. We had despatched a man on the preceding 
morning to fetch some flour, A messenger came wwith a bag of 
flour about 2 o’clock in the day, and assured us that he had left 
Chumbi with it after the arrival of the messenger on the previous 


ey 

* Cho-lé is the pass, Chamandk6 or Dobendikhan the peak north of it, , 

+ Pa sius Jaequemontit, a pecoliar amall varioty of Satyrus Padma, and a 

new Sones. of Aree: I am indebted to Mr, W. 5. Atkinson for the 
HnAMOS. 7 
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afternoon. The distance can*scarcely be more than 20 miles at the 
outside. In fact the town of Chiimbi, the summer residence of the 
Sikkim Raja, appears to bp little more than a day’s march distant 
from any of the eastern Sikkim passes from the Tankra-la, ‘close to 
Liching, to the Jelop-l, If this be the case, it is evident that b 
far the nearest road from Darjiling fo Liching is »/d Chambi. 
26th. . From a ridge near ourcamp, Kinchinjanga was visible in 
the early morning ; it was the first time I had seen it since leay- 
ing Darjiling. .Our road on starting led over this ridge, and into 


a large valley in which is a fine lake, the Tanyek-Tso.* It lies high-— 


ér than the Nemi-'T’so and above the lim#é of trees. The stream run- 
ning from it is said to join the Rangcha.| Near thislake 3 monals 
flew up from the hill side, and,settled amongst the rhododendron 
scrub. As this scrub covers some most difficult ground, chiefly 
consisting of immense blocks of rock, often loose, and concealed by 
thick bushes, I sent my shikari after the birds, but he failed to 
shoot them, 

Another longish ascent led to the verge of a deep valley up which 
plisses the road to the Yaklé. Like all the other glens on this 
part of the Cholé range, the southern side is covered with rhodo- 
‘dendron scrub, the northern being bare. The scrub abounds in 
the Scotch parsley fern, Cryptogramme crispa, We descended to the 
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awaiting us at Chimaniko. On a lowely morning, we clin Ap 
beside the yak herdamen’s tents to a rather high ridge, - mee 
there was a superb view of the Che ‘peak or Do “2 





on@ direction, and of Kinchinjanga ~ anothert - This was th 
last really fine day we had for a long time, _O Outthe ridge we; Seis ~ 
two large rose finches, Pyrroaptza punicea and Procarduclis Ni 
sis. A long descent, the road down which had been einseusl taa* 
us, led to the Chola valley amongst firs and rhododendrons, and 
after crossing the stream we found two of the Raja's officers im 
Howered blue silk dresses, awaiting: us with a couple « of | 
on which we rode about. iles up the valley to Chan 
This is the spot where Campbell and Hooker were seized y 
taja’s officials in 1849. We found a tent pitched for us and 
Raja's half brother awaiting us ; he’! had brought us a quantity of 
very good biscuits, far superior to Hindu “ mitai,” and Gried fruits. 
The Raja’s tents were about a mile farther up the valley, and his 
brother asked if we would go thither in the afternoon, or would 
prefer deferring our reception till the next morning. We agreed 
to pay our visitin the afternoon, and about an hour afterwards 
two mules were sent for us, on which we rode up to the camp. 

A durbar tent was pitched some distance below the Raja’s enu- 
campment, and, on entering it, we were again met by the Bae me 
brother apd conducted to the Rajé, who sat behind a kind of 
on which joss sticks were burning, at the eee of the ten 
Ohairs were placed for us on the left; every y else, indlasiitane’ 
the brother, remained standing. Both the R4j4 and his brother 
were dressed in long robes of flowered yellow suk. The Raja* 
stared at us and paid no attention to our salutation, ‘dood 
during the whole interview he remained abstracted, gazing steadi-— 
ly in front, and only once or twice looked up when any re= SS 
mark of ours was repeated to him by his brother; and even then — 
he did not utter a word, I do not believe that any discourtesy 
was intended; I have no doubt that the whole of his behavignr a 
was in complete accordance with Tibetan ideas of sanctity. The 
highest human attainment, according _to*the Buddhist creed, ' 


believe, the son of the man who umprisonéa Hooker 
dow in 1S63-ba. : R eth 
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complete abstraction from all sublunary matters, and meditation - 
and the poor old Raja, who eppeare to be a mere puppet, acts ap 
to the Buddhist ideal. brother, on the contrary, a much 
younger man, is’ a fine t " {intelligent Tibetan, whose face befms 
with shrewdness. *He is the picture of a diplomatist, and is pro- 
bably the real ruler of Sikkim, Hooker's old enemy, the Dewan, 
or Pagla Dewan, as he is called in Sikkim, is no longer allowed 
to enter the’ country, but he is still a powerful man and holds the 
post of Governor of Chimbi. He is greatly esteemed by all Ti- 
betans, and all whom we afterwards met spoke of him with great 
respect. Doubtless the R4j4 is muche influenced by him, and it 
is to be hoped that he has learned by experience the folly of a 
policy of opposition to the British Government. 

Our whole conversation was with the Raja’s brother, of course 
through an interpreter, Giiruk officiating in that capacity. We 
were first assured of the R4ja’s satisfaction at seeing us, and then 
followed a string of questions as to our ages, occupations, families, 
&c. After this we requested to be allowed to proceed sherds 
Chiimbi to the Tankra pass, but we were assuref that our en- 
tertainer had no power to permit us to go through Tibetan 
territory, that the orders of the Tibetan government, and still 
more of the Chinese government, were imperative, and we were 
begged to prosecute our Journey via Tamlung and the Tista valley 

/ to L ng, and promised that the Raja, in his own dominions, 

‘would give us every assistance, and have all the roads repaired, . 
We were assured that there is no road along the range from the 
Chola to the Tankra-la, that itis only possible to go from one to the | 
other vid Chimbi, at the same time it was admitted that the distance ) 
is very trifling, not miore t than 3 or 4 ‘days easy marching, by Chiimbi, ; 
whilst there is a long cirenit to be made by Tamling and Ohi 

_ tém, Of course we had to yield, though it was disgusting to be 















_ obliged to return to the hot valleys, and to lose so much time i in 
eva Our assunditoe that the Chinese ‘government had He Sper 
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ment to convince the Tibetans of theeexistence of this treaty with 
Chipa. This is not the fault of the Government of India, but of 
the British Government and its revenge yes at Pekin. F 

We returned to our tent after about an hour’é interview, poe 
what disgusted at ,the result, though it wae Sly what we had 
expected. We determined to halt the next day and then ‘start — 
for Tamliing. 

28th. We borrowed mules from the Raja in the’ morning and 
rode up to the Cho-l4, nearly 15000 feet above the sea. It is searce- 
ly worth visiting, as it is in a hollow between two hills, and there 
is no view over Chimbi.e At the frontier chait we found 2D 
officer and a guard of about 15 men, who were civil, and greatly 
relished some whiskey we had with us. The morning was “amisty, 
and the peak of Chumanako or Dobendikhan completely ‘concealed 
by clouds. On our way down we found the Raja's brother wait- 
ing for us at the Durbar tent; he excused the R4ja's absence on 
the plea of ill health. Wehad again a long conversation, with 
enquiries upon all kinds of subjects. In the course of it, fuller 
details were“given to us of the R4ja’s position, and of an application 
he wished to make for an increased allowance from the British 
Government; some allusion had been made to this the day be- 
fore, but I replied ‘that we were simply travellers and had no 
authority to receive any communications intended forthe Govern- 
ment; that all such should be made to Colonel Haughton, the Co 
missioner. Of course we could only repeat this. Atthe ‘aathe time 
we added that doubtless the Government would learn with plea-— 





a 


- sure that we had been so well received and aided in travelling 


through the country, and that they would have been still more 
pleased had we been allowed to go through Chimbi. Meantime 
cups had been placed before us and kept constantly suppled with 
buttered tea, not a bad drink in a cold climate, and after some 
time breakfast was brought. The first dish was little dumplings 
filled with chopped meat; after this We had large cups of a kind ~ 
of macaroni stewed with a very nice gravy and some meat. Small 
plates also were placed before us containing red pepper, garlic and 
radishes, the two latter cut into small ‘strips, and a pair of chop 
sticks, our endeayours to make use por which were only merece 
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successful, Rather to my susprise, both dishes were excellent, as 
well flavoured as if prepared by a good European cook, with gone 
of the excess in grease amd spice which renders most Indian 
cookery so unpalatable to the European taste. After the meal 
a large present of Blankets, carpots, silk, vegetables, dried meat, 
eggs, butter, honey, arrack and 6 sheep was brought for us. We 





had already apologized for having no present with us for the Raja, 


for, not having any expectation of meeting him, we had left a vase 
and some glass ornaments intended for him at Darjiling, ‘to be 
forwarded to Tamling, so as to meet us there on our return 
journey. <i 
Later in the day the Raja's brother came to see us at our tents. 
We shewed him™ guns, books, &c., and, like all the people in Sik- 
kim, he especially ‘admired, the plates in “ Hooker's Himalayan 
Journals,” probably because he could understand them. Finally 
he took his leave, having deputed a fat round-faced little Lama 
named Kechu to accompany us to the Lachimg and Lacher_ allies. 
29th. We started down the valley onthe following moPhing. 
For 5 or 6 miles the path leads through one of the loveliest . 
valleys I have ever seen, the abundance of rhododendrons recalling — 
an English shrubbery. It was here that Hooker collected in two 
days” seeds of 24 different species. A pika i Lagomys Royle), 
abounded inethe underwood, and birds became very numerous as 
wwe descended. I shot Collocalia fuciphaga, Tanthia rufilata, Cheli- 
dorhynx hypoxantha, Siphia strophiata, Lophophanes Beavant and Z. 
dlichroue. The day before, Elwes had secured the Cashmere dipper | 
Cinclus Cashmirtensts at Chamanaiko, and the two water redstarts, 
Chimarrhernis leucocephala and Ruticilla fuliginosa, were common 
‘on the banks of the stream. 
We breakfasted at Barfonchen and then walked on to Lagyep. 
The path soon leaves the valley, and, after a long ascent of 1500 
feet, we climbed down a steep spur to our halting-place, a sruull 
open space in an excessively swampy condition. It had poured 
all the afternoon and continued to doso all night. We 
80th. iding in the morning and only ceased to do so 
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it more than we did. ‘ is = 

dist. We crossed the valley to Tamling, an easy march apy : : 
rently, but really a very tedious one, being a descent of abon 
3000 feet, and an ascent of the same amount. At the bo om we 
crossed two streams, near their confluence, by cane as 
then climbed up througherice and marwa fields to Tarpliing. 
Here we put up in a large monastery, or Gdmpa, some distance weet. 
of the Raja’s palace. In front of the central building of the mo- : 
nastery there was a square grass plot, to t he “west of whie , 8 
covered gallery, enclosed on one side, had — prepared for us. 
The monks or Lamas live in little houses’ s€attered around the 
Gimpa. | 

In the afternoon we.yisited the Gimpa, which consists of two 
chapels, one on each floor. On'the lower floor, in front of the chapel, 
isa verandah, with a row of praying-wheels along the railings which 
run along the frent of it, and the rattle of these praying-wheels 
Was incessant, as. every monk walking along the verandah gave 
each of them a twist with his hand as ho passed. Ima side room 
one Lama was constantly employed turning a large praying-wheel 
by means of a treadle. Each chapel contains gilt figures ef various 
Buddhas behind an altar, on which stand numerous brass cups 
of water; these are emptied every day at sunset and refilled 
in the morning. Immense trumpets, cymbals and other noisy m- 
struments are employed in the acts of worship. .In each of the 
chapels are libraries of Tibetan books, none of which are man- 
uscript, but all printed in Tibet, mostly it is said at Jigatzi, from 
wooden blocks. The books consist of separate leaves of Daphne 
paper printed upon both sides, and all are either tales of Buddhist 
saints, or works on religion. The loaves of each book are secured 
between two boards, and the whole enclosed in a cotton cover, 

Around the chapels hang the masks used by the Lamas at their 
great festival, when all belonging to tho monastery collect from 
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the different places where they are dispersed, and a solemn dance 
takes place on jthe grass plot in front of the monastery. The 
masks are chietly those of @evils, the most gorgeous of all, with 
much gilding, being no bad imitation of the Satan of medieval Chris- 


tianity, The grea? festival, we were told, takes place in Decem- _ 
ber, and is doubtless no other than our own Christmas, or, to speak — 


more correctly, Yule.* 

But few ofthe Lamas were at the monastery at this time of the 
year, and the chief Lama himself was absent. Indeed during the 
greater part of the year many of the monks reside in their own 
villages. . 

In the afternoon je visited the Raja’s palace, which has been 
deseribed by Hooker. It is surrounded by a wall, and the princi, 
pal room within is a chapel., 

September ist. After much opposition we were obliged to allow 
our men to halt for & day, Kecha Lama promising to take us to 
‘TAching in 5 days, (which, I may add, he failed todo), I spent the 
day, a fine ene, In labelling birds, writing Up my diary and writing 
letters, for by good fortune we had found our postman here with 
letters from Darjiling for us. Several presents of vegetables, rice, 
fowls and the never-failing marwa were brought to us. Amongst 
the people Who came to see us was Meepo, Hooker's old guide, now 
no longer a young man. 3 


al 


29nd to 5th. I shall describe very briefly our march to Chingtam, 


which ocenpied 4 days. It was a very unpleasant one, through much 
rain and swarms of leeches. We took the wrong road at starting, 
owing to some mistake of the coolies, and instead of going directly 
over the hill behind Tamling to Selim and Ringim, we took the 
longer route wid Tingchem. Our first halt was at that place, ina 
village which had been deserted on account of dysentery, which 
all the people in Sikkim dread greatly and look upon as conta- 
gious. Here we had not been expected, but as soon as we came 
upon the direct road at Ringam we found a Dewan awaiting us inan 
excellent bamboo house, whisking been built for our accommodation, 


rt I, 1865, p.71, for an account by 







* Compare Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, P 
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and a large present of a goat, fowls, vegetables, rice, &c., and above 
all the earease of a pig. ‘This was the third present we had) re- 
ceived in the day; we wore in the mst populous and the riche 
part of Sikkim, and the greater part q the population were Lopaieer , 
who, whether from natural good nature, or gredtor friendliness f 
Europeans, were always conspicuous by their efforts to assist cus. 
Throughout the Dewan’s estates we found an excellent road cleared — 
for us. We went on to Singtim (where we found another house 
ready) to sleep. Here the Tista valley becomes suddenly nar- 
row and steep, and for some distance there is but little cultivation. 
We should scarcely have reached so far as Singtam, but for the 
pig, the promise of which brought on the ecoolies at a wonderful : 
pace, the Nipalese especially, who love pork as much as a a- 
man. . “a! e - 
Above Singtém, near Nimga, the "agai poke: in which the 
Tista (here called the Lachen L&ching) Tlows, first assumes the 
appearance of a glacier valley, an appearance which is increased 
at every turn, until above Chingtam, at about 7000 to 8000 feet 
above the sea, all the sides of the valley are, in places, masses of 
bare rounded rock with the typical contour of *‘ roches moutonnées,” 

I must here pause to say that the views of this part of Sikkim — 
in Hooker's Himalayan Journals do not convey by any means a 
correct impression. Like most lithographs of foreign scenes” ; 
printed in England, the characteristic features are lost, the dense | 
forest has vanished, and every thing is Europeanized, to coin a word. 
No one would conceive from the view of the valley below Chingtam 
in Vol. II, p. 21, that the hills to the right and left of the woodeut 
are 5000 feet above the stream, and that the valley is really a deep _ 
gorge, clad in places with the densest tropical jungle. This, of 
course, in no way detracts from the excellence of Hooker's de- 
scriptions of the country and scenery. 

From Singtém to Nimga the road is bad, from Nimga to Chaugtam ~ 
it is worse, bei partly over landslips, and for some distance in ~ 
the bed of the river. A’ great landslip, about 1000 feet high, 
from the opposite bank, had converted along reach of the Tista 
into a pool opposite Nimga. I found a few landshells, including 


2 or 3 Alycat and a Diplommatina, | but searching for them was 
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impossible in general on account of the leeches, which at every halt 
swarmed upon us. I saw a large Agamoid lizard about 2 feet 
long, which I failed to sectre, but two fine Japelure were brought 
to me and one or two snakes (Tropidonoti). Between Nimga 
and Chingtim we“found some of our coolies from, Laching, and 
their duffadar. These men had been waiting for us for several 
days, and the duffadar had gone across the Tankra-la to Chimbi 
to look after us. 

Hooker mentions terraces along the banks of the Lachen-La- 
ching, the name here applied to the Tista, near this ; I could only © 
findstraces of them, and they appeared to me due to deposits in 
the bed of the river when it-has been dammed up by landslipa, 
which it is oecasionally to a great extent, as observed by Hooker 
and by ourselves. For upwards of a mile, in one place, we walked 
in the bottom of the valley over a great flat, in places nearly half 
a mile broad, of boulders and gravel, evidently deposited m this 
manner. ‘The extreme steepness of the hill sides and the narrow- 
ness of the river valleys in this neighbourhood renders land- 
slips more common and more effective in damming up streams than 
in most other parts of Sikkim. 

September 6th. We marched from Changtam to Kedam, a short 
march up the Léching valley, but involving a considerable ascent, 
from 5200 to 6600 feet.* There is a very marked change about 
this in the fauna and flora. As far as Chingtam the common 
birds are the usual Sikkim forms, but at Kedim we found flocks 
of the Himalayan Siskin, Chrysomitris spinoides, and a titlark, Cory- 
dalla striolata, abounded in all open spaces, Indeed this may 

be considered the boundary between the Malay and Palearctic 
. faunas, a boundary which, on the Chol& range, is 3000 to 4000 
feet higher. Elwes climbed up the hill sides after ghoral, which 
inhabit the grassy and precipitous west slope of the valley, but 
although he saw some, he was unsuccessful in bagging any. Rain 
at night as usual. : | 

7th. A dull misty morning with a litfle rain. We started about 
7 o'clock and climbed over a very indifferent road, crossing the 
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Liching river by the last cane bridge tm this valley ; ; for beyond this 
the bridges which we saw were of wooden planks. The path soon 
led into open glades covered with high grass and shrubs. Tt we 
curious to note the difference in the two sideg of the valley; to 
the eastward all was dense forest, firs appearing at about 8000 feet, S 
not far above our heads, whilst on the western slope grass prevailed, 
the trees being mainly restricted to patches of forest beside the 
ravines, somewhat like the “‘ Sholas” of the Nilgiri and other hills 
in Southern India. 

About 7 or 8 miles from Kedam, on crossing a onal stream, we 
suddenly left our enemiesp the leeches, behind, a little belew the 
elevation at which firs begin to appear in the bottom of the valley. 
These trees appear at an elevation between 3000 and 4000 feet 
lower than on the CholA range, but the species are different, that 
seen lowest in the Liching and Laéchen valleys being a very hand- 





' some tree, Abies Smithiana, which Hooker calls the sprace. Itis 


far inferior in size to the silver fir, 4. Webbiana, which only makes 
its appearance at about 10000 feet, but its elegant conical shape 
renders it a very beautiful and conspicuous object. A third pine 
A. Brunnoniana, also a handsome dark foliaged tree, appears at nearly 
the same elevation as the spruce, and around Ldchung, these two 
trees, with rhododendrons, form the greater part of the forests, |. 
Liching well deserves Hooker's encomiums. It is in a broad part 
of the valley with, on all sides, the remains of the enormous glacier 
moraines noticed by Hooker, Vol. LI, p. 105. These are peculiarly 
conspicuous from being, without exception, covered with grass, no 
forest apparently growing upon them. ? 
We foundthe provisions sent forward from Darjiling a month 
before safe and in goodorder. Our men had putup in some stone 
sheds, with roofs of fir planks, on a grassy flat west of the Lachting. 
The main village, built of fine houses raised above the ground in 
the ustial Indo-Chinese fashion, is to the east of the river. The 
houses are close together asin Indian villages, not scattered over 
a large area asin tropical and subtropical Sikkim. This may be 
due to the people of Laiching being Tibetans, but is partly in 
consequence, I should think, of their being agriculturists only to a 
very moderate extent. In fact the population of the Lachgn and 
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impossible in general on account of the leeches, which at every halt 
swarmed upon us. I saw a large Agamoid lizard about 2 feet 
long, which I failed to secttre, but two fine Japalure were brought 
to me and one or two sniykes (Zropidonoti), Between Nimga 
and Chingtim we‘found some of our coolies from,L4ching, and 
their duffadar. These men had been waiting for us for several 
days, and the duffadar had gone across the Tankra-la to Chimbi 
to look after us. 

Hooker mentions terraces along the banks of the Lachen-La- 
ching, the name here applied to the Tista, near this ; I could only ~ 
find<traces of them, and they appeared to me due to deposits in 
the bed of the river when itv-has been dammed up by landslips, 
which it is occasionally to a great extent, as observed by Hooker 
and by ourselves. For upwards of a mile, in one place, we walked 
in the bottom of the valley over a great flat, in places nearly half 
a mile broad, of boulders and gravel, evidently deposited in this 
manner. The extreme steepness of the hill sides and the narrow- 
ness of the river valleys in this neighbourhood renders land- 
slips more common and more effective in damming up streams than 
in most other parts of Sikkim. 

September 6th. We marched from Changtam to Kedam, a short 
march up the Léching valley, but involving a considerable ascent, 
from 5200 to 6600 feet.* There is a very marked change about 
this in the fauna and flora. As far as Chingtam the common 
birds are the usual Sikkim forms, but at Kedam we found flocks 
of the Himalayan Siskin, Chrysomitris spinoides, and a titlark, Cory- 
dalla striolata, abounded in all open spaces. Indeed this may 

be considered the boundary between the Malay and Palearctic 
faunas, a boundary which, on the Chola range, is 3000 to 4000: 
feet higher. Elwes climbed up the hill sides after ghoral, which 
inhabit the grassy and precipitous west slope of the valley, but 
although he saw some, he was unsuccessful in bagging arly. Rain 
at night as usual. . i : 
7th. A dull misty morning with a little rain. We started about 
+ o'clock and climbed over a very indifferent road, crossing: the 
* These olevations and all subsequently mentioned are taken from Hooker’ 8 
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Liching river by the last cane bridge tn this valley ; for beyond this 
the bridges which we saw were of wooden planks. The path soon 
ledinto open glades covered with high grass and shrubs. It sa Ss 
curious to note the difference in the two sides of the valley ; ; t 
the eastward all was dense forest, firs appearing at about 8000 techy, 
not far above our heads, whilst on the western slope grass prevailed, 
the trees” being mainly restricted to patches of forest beside the 
ravines, somewhat like the ‘‘ Sholas”’ of the Nilgiri and other hills 
in Southern India. 

About 7 or 8 miles from Kedam, on crossing a eniatl otcegeal we 
suddenly left our enemiespthe leeches, behind, a little belew the 
elevation at which firs begin to appear in the bottom of the valley. 





These trees appear at ayn elevation between 3000 and 4000 feet 


lower than on the Cholé range, but the species are different, that 
seen lowest in the Lichtng and Léchen valleys being a very hand- 

' some tree, Abies Smithtana, which Hooker calls the spruce. Itis 
far inferior in size to the silver fir, 4. Webbiana, which only makes 
its appearance at about 10000 feet, but its elegant conical shape 
renders it a very beautiful and conspicuous object. A third pine 
A. Brunnoniana, also a handsome dark foliaged tree, appears at nearly 
the same elevation as the spruce, and around Laching, these two 
trees, with rhododendrons, form the greater part of the forests. 

Lichiang well deserves Hooker's encomiums. It is in a broad part 
of the valley with, on all sides, the remains of the enormous glacier 
moraines noticed by Hooker, Vol. II, p. 103. These are peculiarly 
conspicuous from being, without exception, covered with grass, no 
forest apparently growing upon them. 

We found the provisions sent forward from Darjiling a month 
before safe and in goodorder. Our men had putup in some stone 
sheds, with roofs of fir planks, on a grassy flat west of the Laching. 
The main village, built of fine houses raised above the ground in 
the usual Indo-Chinese fashion, is to the east of the river. The 
houses are close together as in Indian villages, not scattered over 
a large area as in tropical and subtropical Sikkim. This may be 
due to the people of Laching being Tibetans, but is partly in 
consequence, I should think, of their being agriculturists only to a 
very moderate extent. In fact the population of the Lachpn and 
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Tachting valleys have two frincipal sources of livelihood: Ist. 
Their yaks, of which they possess large herds, These, at the time of 
our arrival at Laching, werk far Away in the mountains around 
Momay Samdong and Yeomatgng. 2nd. The sale of fir timber 
and trade. The whole traffic between the upper Tista valley and 
Tibet is carried on by these people, and they have an extensive 
traffic in wood for building, which they supply to th® treeless 
regions of Tibet. Twice in the year they cross the Donkia and 
Kongra Lama passes, and proceed to Kambajong or Jigatzi with 
their bullocks and yaks, generally laden with timber, less frequently 
with #ice and other tropical products. At the Tibetan marts they 
exchange these for salt, which, on their return, they again barter 
with the Sikkim people for rice and other grains. South of Tamlung _ 
the traffic with Tibet takes place by the various eastern passes 
communicating with Chimbi, from which place a road, said to be 
good, leads north-north-east towards Lhassa. 

Sth to 10h. I halted for three days at Lichtiing. Elwes went off 
to visit the Tankra pass on the second day, but I had been so much 
punished by the leechesin the hot valleys that I thought it 
advisable to rest a little. Meantime we purchased a yak from the 
people, that is to say, the Phipun presented the yak to us, and we 

nted him in return with sixteen rupees, which was, I believe, 
rather more than its value. To save time in killing, I shot the 
yak through the neck, its throat was immediately eut, and in less 
than three hours it was distributed amongst the coolies, who divided 
every portion, which could by any possibility be eaten, amongst 
themselves. At the same time we reduced the ration of rice to 
half a seer, so that our provisions might last the longer.* The 
yak meat was slightly tough, but excellently flavoured. 

I occupied myself in. collecting for a couple of days. Crows 
(Corvus culminatus) abounded, and there were many red-billed 
choughs, Fregilus graculus, both appearing at a decidedly lower 
elevation than on the Chola range. In the pine forests were 
nuterackers, Nucifraga hemispila, numerous tits, Trochalopterum affine, 

® Tho ration usually given to coolies in Sikkim, one seer of rico por diem, i# 
pa Ag and from the quantity of carringe required, a great impediment 


It would, I think, be a better plan to give tho men only a smal 
h additional pay and to make them provide their own food. 
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Zeuli and Yuhine. Lanius tephrodormis was common in the open 
glades, coming, I think, from beyond the mountains, but I am not 
certain. However, a few weekll later all had gone down to a loy 8 | 
level. One or two migratory bir were beginning to make their t- 
appearance ; ¢. g. Pratincola indica, which I first%Ssaw on the 9th, and 
Kestrels. . = 

I could only find one landshell, a Macrochlamys, and of that ‘but 
3 or 4 specimens, all of which had closed the mouths of their 
shells with an epiphragm, and, I suppose, had retired for the 
winter. Indeed the nights were slightly frosty when clear, which they 
rarely were; usually it gained more or less every day ,_=Oue 
morning was very fine, and there was a beautiful view of the snow 
peaks up the valley and those around the Tankra-l4, on which fresh 
snow had fallen, but long before midday heavy clouds came up 
the valley and concealed everything. ; 

Mammals were scarce. ‘There were some bears, and I freqjuently 
saw their fresh tracks on the hill sides, where they had torn up the 
turf to get at roots and grubs. The species was doubtless Ursus 
tibetanus. ‘There were a few goral on the steep hill sides above the 
houses in which we were living, and serow (Nemorhedus bubalinus) 
in the fir forests, but we only saw the tracks of the latter. A 
langir monkey (Presbytes schistaceus) was not rare, and two or ae | 
were shot by a shikari of Elwes’s who had been two months 
Lichting, but had not collected much. We heard of Atlurus fulgens 
but did not see it. 

Butterflies were numerous on the grassy banks, and appeared 
whenever the sun shone, the most conspicuous being Papilio 
Machaon, Satyrus Padma, and Argynnis Lssea. 

September 11th, I determined to goup the valley to Yeomatong ~ 
and there await Elwes’s return from the Tankra. Giuruk had a 
severe attack of fever, I therefore left him to come on with Elwes. 
We had discharged several of our coolies, and the useless 
Nipalese duffadar, and by giving the men meat as part of their 
rations, we had sufficient rice to last us for about 20 days, after 
whith we hoped to get a fresh supply froin the Tista valley. 

A pony was brought for me, on which I rode part of the 
distance. The roads were much better than in the low regions, but 
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still the climb over the great moraine just above the fork in the 

valley was a severe one. All this country has been so admirably de- 
scribed by Hooker that anything I Auld add from my much shorter 
visit would bé mere recap tufation so far as the scenery and 
general features ar@ concerned. de 

After passing the great moraine, the road was much better and 
more lével ; patches of the winter's snow were still lyi ing in places 
in the ravines to the west of the valley, although there was 
scarcely any on the peaks that were visible. I first noticed larch 
at about 10,000 feet. My shikari shot a woodpecker, Picus hypery- 
thetepgvhich is very rare in Sikkim, although common in the north- 
west Himalayas. Wagtails appeared, perhaps coming from beyond 
the passes, but more probably residents in the Himalayas ; I saw one 
or two Motacille which had not quite lost their summer plumage, 
and at Yeomatong I found a flock of short-toed larks, Calandrella 
brachydactyla. 

Yeomatong is a very pretty place at Saiee 12000 feet elevation, 
with some grand peaks visible when there is not too much mist, 
butthe noble mass which Hooker calls Chang-o-Khang* was rarely 
clear whilst I was there. The valley is very straight just here, 
glaciers descend to within a very short ‘distance, and the whole 
combination of the deep alpine valley with the crags around, the 
bluish glacier ice, and the dark pine woods, forms a very striking 
scenes On the whole I should be inclined to give the preference 
to this place for beauty, even over Léching. There is nothing equal 
to it in the Lachen valley. : 

I put up in a good sized house built of fir planks, but it was 
pervious to the rain from above and the cold winds from the side, 





and therefore I had the tent pitched as a sleeping apartment | on 


the close velvety turf, which was not swampy here as on the Chola 
range. Yeomadong is only inhabited in the spring, summer and 
autumn; in the winter all the people go down to Laching, or, in 
severe Winters, even farther, taking their yaks with them. 


* This name is used by th® Lachen people, and, as so frequently 
in mountain Ps. rie, it is not thatby which the mountain is known on "tho 
side in the Liachting valley. Indeod I could get no definite name for 

@ motntain on this side. oe iM | 
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12h. It was clear in the garly morning, but, about sunrise, 
clouds came up the valley, and fom rain fell. This cleared off in 
about an hour, buf meanti ql the hills around, down to 
within 1000 feet of the valley, ha Yeceived a light covering of 
snow. I started up the east side of the valléy about 10 o’clock, 
and after climbing through firs and rhododendrons for about 2000 
feity emerged amongst grass and rocks; about 1500 feet more 
took me to the bottom of asmall glacier. The gianf rhubarb was 
scattered here and there about the slope, and on my way down 
I shot one of the grouse-like snow-partridges, Lerva nivicola, and 
an accentor, A. Nipalensis.e The great glacier which extends measly 
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to the valley was far beneath me here. At its termination is 


peculiar moraine disposed in a terrace. Another glacier which 


terminates to the northward of the large one, exhibits the same 
peculiarity in a more striking manner, for lateral moraines, 
arranged in a double terrace, run for some distance up the side of 
the valley in which the glacier lies. The cause of the peeuliar 
conformation in the latter case is clear; it is due to the gradual 
decrease in size of the glacier, and the filling in of the space left 
between the ice and the sides of the valley by moraines at two 
successive different elevations at which the ice has stood, but the 
terrace at the bottom of the great glacier is less easily accounted for. 

I had a very slight headache from the climbing, but it soon went 
off, the men with me suffered more, as indeed they usually did, 
I think. | 

13¢#. A glorious morning. At sunrise there was a little fleecy 
mist about the peaks, but all above was clear blue sky, and the 
valley was exposed in all its grandeur. Looking downwards 
on the west side, aseries of crags appeared, of most fantastic shape, 
terminating in a multitude of pinnacles, here and there set off 
by the snow which had fallen in the night, and relieved by a few 
larger snow-covered mountains. Up the valley the huge snow 
mass of Chang-o-khang rose above all the surrounding peaks, and 
a big glacier ran down from it which closed the end of one of the 
forks of the valley. Between the two f8rks were black rocks with 
a snowy peak or two rising over them, whilst the eastern slope of 
the valley was a black mass of fir and rhododendron forest, capped by 





Nipalens is, was common, running in and out of the « 
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sparingly snowed crags and only brgken by the huge glacier which 
descends below all the others, endo which reference has already 
been made. . 

I again climbed up the eat fi of the valley, and shot several 
snow partridges. (n my roa up IL bagged two blood pheasants . 
( Ithagenis cruentus) and I saw some monal, but they were too wary 
to be shot. On my return I found Elwes who had come from the 
Tankra-li; he had been disappointed in his expectations of Ovis 
ammon, but he had obtained several good birds, ZLerva, Accentor 
Nipulensis, Fring gitlauda nemoricola and Alsocomus Hodgsoni, the 

speeded wood pigeon, which it was rather surprising to find at an 
elevation of 15000 or 14000 feet. He had, however, unfortunately 
had a touch of fever the day before. | 

September 14th. We devoted the day to collecting in the fir 
woods around the valley. The most common birds were the crested 
tits, Lephophanes Beavani, L. dichrous and L. emodius, the first being 
by far the most abundant, They kept in flocks, and with them 
were associated many -Piylloscopi (P. lugubris) and Certhia 
Nipatensis. This curious association I noticed in numerous in- 
stances; sometimes one or two other little birds were also mixed 
with the flocks, but the abovenamed species were always together, 
and I never saw the creeper away from the tits. On the edges of the 
forest Janthia rufilata, Tarsiger chryseus, and Trochalopterum affine  — ~- 
were met with, and my shikari brought in the rare Drymochares 
stellatus, In the open ground Corydalla ‘striolata and Calandrella ; 
brachydactyla abounded, but scarcely any finches appeared. There 
were several of the red-billed curlew, Zbidorhynchus Struthierst, 
scattered about the edges of the river; one or two families had 
probably bred in this spot, as most of those we shot proved to be 
young birds. Dippersy (Cinclus Asiaticus) Chimarrhornis ¢ 





' wagtails were common, but no swimming pirds, nor any waders , 


except Ihidorhynchus. In fact the paucity of water birds, of wad gra’? 


especially, appears characteristic of this part of the Himalayas. “ alt on 
Amongst the moss-covered stones, the Himalayan hia, tie lody 











disappearing for some seconds into cavities 


~ at 


ae _T shot another bird also which for a long time a 
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until at last I found it was Horli ic BPicnmeifrome et Hodgetiad It 
actions are singularly wren-likegand I at first thought it must 
a Tesia, to the neighbourhood of hsgeans it was also refe 
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* There was a great paucity of Raptores ; the® common "sparrow. 
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hawk and kestrils being more frequently seen than any others. 
Kites (Afilvus govinda) were common, crows and choughs— were 
- abundant as usual. A piping hare or Pika (Lagomys Roylei) 





abounded in the fir sities but as usual there were very few’ 


Mammatia. aes 
September 15th. We marched up the valley to Momay Samora 
at above 15000 feet, the highest spot in the Lachdang valley at 


















which there are houses. The road leads through forest for ‘some _ 


miles, then ascends over the large moraines at a fork of the valley, : 
where the stream joins from the Chang-o-Khang glacier, and, ~ ae 


turning up the eastern fork, rapidly rises above the forest. 


4or5 wiles more the ascent is very gentle, through rhododendron sy 


scrub, but finally all vegetation except grass and very small r 

is left behind. The-eastern slope of the valley is grassy and loss 

% precipitous than the western, but on each side, here and there, 
thereare glimpses of snow fields and glaciers upon the heights. 
We traversed more than one fine ancient moraine stretching| partly 

- gross the valley ; and all the projecting rocks at the sides, with many — 
in the bottom of the glen, were rounded by old glacier action. . 
The rounding is most conspicuous just below Momay, but, although 
~Thunted carefully for it, both here and amongst the blocks of stone 
in the moraines, I could never detect any polished or striated — 

; Pa _ surfaces, such as are so common in Europe. Hooker has also, 
ae noticed this, and my friend, Mr. Medlicott, tells me that he could — 
~~ never find any of these fine surface mafkings in the western — 














“rocks, to which the disappearance of glacial scratches is due, should — 








be attri 
former differs so little from that: of many gf the best marked rocks 
in Europe: that . vd pete the climate must be credited with the 





oF ‘The vain othe gneiss foliation in the low Tista calle is . 
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: “Himalayas. I do not kgow whether the erosion of the surface of oe 
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high, or vertical, and as fa:* as { 






| omatong it is still considerable. 
But at Momay itis very low, an 


just below the village almost | 
horizontal. In the hills th E. 





estward it dips to the west or 
southwest at an angle rarely xceeding 10° to 20° The gneiss 
is in places granitoid, and often traversed by granite Veins ; 3; both 
gneiss and granite consist chiefly of white felspar with ‘but tittle 
quartz and black mica. - 
We selected for our tent a plot of grass in a position ahiltared 
from the wind; our men finding plages in some of the houses. 
There were many people at Momay, with their yaks when we arriv- 
Sty pat all left in a day or two afterwards for places lower down 8s 
valley. 
16¢h. We heard that a Tibetan officer had come to the Donkia 
pass, which was about 10 miles away, to meet us, and we arranged 
to go and see him on the following day. Meantime we resolved to 
visit thé Sibi-la4, the pass which leads from Momay to Phaling and 
Tangu in the Lachen valley, in order to see if it was practicable for 
coolies and if we could cross it in case the Tibetans would not allow us 
to go over the Donkia-l4. We had scarcely gone a mile when we met 
aman who told us he had just seen a flock of wild sheep, and a  sharp- 
. eyed shikari declared he could see some lying down upon a shoot 
of stonés. Neither Elwes nor I could distinguish them, even with © 
the telescope, but whilst we were watching, 16 burhel (Ovis nahura) i 
walked out from amongst the stones, and began feeding ina small 
plain. Elwes crept in and shot the largest, a young ram. It was 
about the bulk of an English sheep, but with much longer legs, 
and proved a grand addition to our larder. We subsequently . 
found that the “ Ovis ammon’’ of which we had heard so ‘much 
were all burhel, and Hooker, I think, must have been mistaken 
in supposing that he siw the former in this neighbourhood, - for, ) 
‘by the unanimous evidence of all the Tibetans, none occur to 
the south of the Donkia and Kongra Lama passes, were they - 
are to be moet with a little farther north in Tibet. __ ig regs 
oe a man back with the burhel, which, I may re emark, was 
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_ It was qiite evident that the pass was imp 
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ing beside another small glacier) | 
piles of stones, many of them looyp. 
I 


























coolies. Here at above 17000 feet I turned back; I felt perfectly — 
well until I did so, but I had a bad headache all the evening fr 
the elevation. rs. " 4 wt 
17th. There wasa little qpow over the whole valley in the morn- 5 
ing. We got ponies and started for the Donkia pass. _418@F Ye 
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led up-an open stony valley for 5 or 6 miles, and then 4 a erent 
rather more rapidly over barren slopes, leaving the Léching to 
the right. We passed flocks of that peculiar bird, Gra dala 
ealicolor, scattered over the hill sides, and I succeeded in 
ing a male in gorgeous blue plumage. We also saw a k | 
lark, probably an Otocoris, but it was a cold misty day and a 
piercing wind swept up the valley, bringing sleet with it, 
we had little inclination for ornithology. As we came to the 
basoof the last ascent over a low rocky saddle connecting 
two higher ridges, all unsnowed, we found the Tibetan en- 
ecampment, and two officers received us very politely in their — 


Ls 


* tent and offered us the usual buttered tea. After a time there 


were brought some pieces of cold mutton and flour of roasted corn 
(sdti in Hindustani) which was eaten by being mixed with 
buttered tea in each man’s cup and made into little balls of dough. 
Wa requested that they would allow us to cross the pass and pro- 
ceed vid Chol4amii to the Kongra Lama pass, in the same manner 
as Hooker‘and Campbell had been permitted to travel in the 
reverse direction from Kongra Lama to Donkia. Captain Chamer, 
to whom I have iv referred as having visited these passes & 
fow months before we did, and who was the first who had. pene- 
trated so far since Hooker's time, had been told that he might 
traverse this small portion of the Lachen valley, and he would 
have done so, but at that time (May) the gnow was too deep. We 
were therefore rather surprised and disgusted at being told that 
could not possibly he allowed to go, the Tibetan officers said 
that especial orders had come from Lhassa, and that their heads 
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would be cut off, (the assertidn wag accompanied by a conventional ’ 

gesture significative of decapitatign), if any European crossed the 

frontier. Expostulation was yeldss, at every remark, their hands 

were drawn across their necksfto typify their fate if we passed the 

frontiex. =. At-the slime time:there was no threat of stopping us by 

force ; the people only said ‘‘ If you choose to go by force we cannot 

stop you, but all our heads will be cut off.” Finally we left them __ 

and returned down the valley to Momay. <A present of sheep, 

flour, &c., had been brought for us, but we positively refused to 

receive anything, as we could only consider people who prevented 

“from passing a short distance over a tract of country already 

traversed by our countrymen as enemies. ais 
September 18th and 19th. We remained at Momay endeavouring 

through Kechi Lama to bribe the Tibetans to allow us to go by 

Cholami. At first there seemed every probability of success ; we 

were told that the chief fear of the people was that we should 

want to penetrate farther into the country. We explained that 

this was not the case, our sole object was to go by an easy route | 

to the Kongra Lama pass and descend the Lichen. We had 

- examined the Sibi-la, and found it impassable Tor coolies, and ‘to 

go round by Chingtim was more than a week's journey. But, on A 

the 19th, we heard that a much higher official had arrived at the. * 

pass, and we determined to try reasoning once more, , 
During these two days we had collected several birds, ate 2 " 

and choughs (F-. graculus only, not Pyrrhocorax) abounded, there et 

were also pipits, short-toed larks, Chimarrhornis, a beautiful red-— 

start, Muticilla erythrogastra, and flocks of young birds of ‘Grandathy. 4 

ealicolor, of which we never saw a full plumaged male, except 

near Donkia pass.” A day or two after the yaks left, many birds 

also took their departure. Laemmergeyers ap red oceasionallyy 

and amongst the migratory birds were k and — LOO pO 

(Tpupa epops). 1 X28 
On the 18th there was an inch of snow in the morning over t hi a 7 

whole valley, | and upon our tent it was still Shieh but pct od me 
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On the 19th IT went to the 
able mass of ice absolutely los 
stones, over which I climbed for 
any ice, and then I only found 
, angular blocks of rock in Saati ok the ings.” —— AY 
in, I suppose from the melting of the ice beneath. 
that some of the hills of moraine debris, such as those ‘th 
northwest of Momay, have been formed in this manner, at the cme 
termination of glaciers. e 4 ~ ) 

“September 20fh. We moved our camp about 5 miles up ¥ 
“Léching: valley, hoping to be able to cross the Donkia poh a AY 
day, and encamped at a fork at nearly 17000 feet, where some 
yaks had been kept earlier in the year, and an abundance of their 
dried dung supplied fuel. Elwes, who at first had apparer ; 
escaped the effects of the leech bites better than I had, but at who 
had been walking much more than I, now found himself rather 
lame from their effects, and he therefore remained behind at our 
new camp whilst I rode up to the Donkia pass again. I found 
the tents of the Tibetans still closer to the crest of the phss than 
before, indeed Roy were not more than 200 feet below shia tomy, 
on the Sikkim side. I was received by an officer ina yellow i 
dress, and wearing a conical Chinese hat, capped by a white ¢ ss 
button, the mark of his rank. This was Son4-wandje, the Sub4a_ 

or governor of Kambajong, and by far the best specimen of a, 
Tibetan gentleman whom we met. He was very polite, but per- 
ly firm on the point of giving us no permission to cross the fron- 
oon ‘Her ; he produced letters which he said had been sent to him from. 
-Chiimbi, digatzi and Lhassa, ordering him on no account to permit 
18 to enter Tibetan territory.* An enquiry as to"how information of | 
our journey had been received elicited the fact that it had come from | 
‘Chimbi, and coupling this with a previous remark of the Suba’s that ~ 
hehad recently received a letter from the governor of that province, 
; requesting: him to shew us every attention, it appeared to me high- 
: . Se am tactined to believe that orders had resMy arrived to stop us. The © 
Tibetans had heard that one Earopean had visited tho passes in the spring, 
and that two others were on their way to ther, and so unusual a visitation, 


ES ipl 1ac0 - bg Jeatiale no white man had been seen for more than 20 years, had 
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ly probablo that this stubborft oppghition to our traversing a small 
uninhabited valley was due to Hfoker's old enemy the ex-Dowan 
of Sikkim ; now governor of © ,as I have already mentioned. 
I, of course, pleaded that op sould be no objection to our going 
where Hooker and “Campbell ad been before us, but the Siba. 
replied that the Dingpan who allowed them to pass had been 
beheaded and his property forfeited. le rae 
This story I had never heard befére, and I fully believe it to have 
been invented, indeed I expressed myself unable to put faith in it. 
it is simply incredible that it shguld never have been told to us at 
Crm..anako, when we enquired as to ourmbeing permitted to cross the 
Donkia pass, that no such story should ever have been heard by any 
previous traveller in Sikkim, and that no rumour of such an occur. 
rence should have penetrated to Darjiling; above all that Captain 
-Chamer should have been allowed to cross Kongra Lama only a 
few months before our arrival. ry # 
But although I doubt whether my friend the Saba was quite — 
truthful in this matter, it was impossible to be insensible to, his ~ 
politene#s. He said he wished very much that no European. tra- . 
-yellers would come to the Sikkim frontier, for he fad just obtained ey 
leave of absence and started for a visit to see his relations whom eS 
he had not met for years, when he was suddenly ordered back to. 
the frontier to stop us from passing. Indeed it was no sinocure 
: to be perched up on a bleak barren mountain pass at cpirende.@f ox 
_ 18000 feet elevation for several days. oe ais ee 
- After a long conversation, I expressed a wish. re, see the view Ae: * 
f from the pass, but even this was opposed, and I was assured, with _ pe 
the u | pantomi e of decapitation, that the Saba_ darednot allow 
| me even to look a Tibet. As I knew this was absurd, the only 

























3 effect was to make me disbelieve every word I had been n -t ld 5 < 
Hous o I insisted upon seeing the pass at any rate, pro : a Ls 
to go beyond the chait which marks the frontior, « a 0 > 


h | pains made. It is not easy to. SHRP 8 
5 : vet, and we all mage several halts in — ting tho) ore 
ch separated us from the crest. of them ntain. All | 
may ise rR 
_ On th si sei which woe ascended was ney but on the other — 
3 sido i was cl | the only impe nt to s b 
which wer blowr n up from behind us. ie 
uf ates a Let ig rs a cy. Auge | 
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3 vt kel siveoatett le and he descended to the lake, partly by 4 
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ome of them covered with snow, extend toa distance which the ’ 
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The scone that bursts upon ticleye fromthe crest of Donkia is one 
of those which can neither be described nor represented. Cholama ? 
lake isin front beneath the feetf, e spectator, beyond is a desert: % 
with rounded hills. Farther away? e after range of mountains, 


- 





; 


eye cannot appreciate. The total change of colour and form from 
the valleys of Sikkim, the utter barrenness, the mtense ness — 
of the atmosphere produce such an effect as if one were gazing 5 
upon another world in which the order of this is no long ‘ 
preserved ; where a tropical dgsert is seen amongst snow-capp 
peaks, beneath the unnaterally clear atmosphere of the «azote 
recions, teat 4 
Hooker’s description, Vol. Ti, pp. 123-128, and the view in Pl. 
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VIII, of his Himalayan Journals, (larger edition, ) give a faint idem A 
ofa scene which it is beyond the powers of either art or langua ee) 
to convey faithfully. It is doubtless one of the most remarkable 
landscapes in the world, and alone worth the journey from Darjiling rank 
in order to see it. o> eats 

I rode back in the afternoon rather disgusted at the p 
of not crossing the pass; not only did I wish to see something mm re 
of the Tibetan plain, but the fauna, as described by Hooker, is 
peculiar and quite different from that of the neighbouring valleys 
in Sikkim. I especially wished also to see the fossiliferous lime- 
stone which Hooker noted, and which, singularly enough, appears 
just beyond the Tibetan frontier. S- 

On arriving at our camp I found Elwes had not returned, nor did 
he do so until half past 7 o’clock, an hour after dark. He had strolled 
out up the side yalley which branches off from the Lachung to the 
west lose to our camp, and leads toa little Known pass called. 
Sing-lé, two or three miles west of Donkia pass. He had gone out 
without any intention of doing more than looking at the valley} 
Gndeed, being rather lame from leech bites, he had stayed behind 
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_ im order to rest, but he found himself so close to the frontier that 


he went on ‘to ‘the top of the pass, and thpn, seeing Cholamd lake 

ben ath him, and no Tibetan in sight, the temptation ‘to go on 
esistible now 

slope, partly over wshoot of stones. There he could fiud no one ; 
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he had expected to meet vith the Tibetan encampment, but that 
was high upon Donkia, so after fi ng 3 or 4 shots, of which no one 
took any notice, he was ee tofclimb back by Donkia Pass and 
to astonish the Tibetans by'aybpear ing from the north. 
September 21st. “A bitterly cold morning, hard frost and a little 
snow. The coolies had esconced themselves amongst the stones in 
an extraordinary manner, and contrived some kind of shelter, but- —~ 
they chiefly kept warm, I fancy, by huddling together. We called 
all the men together and sounded them as to whether they, or any 
part of them, would follow us if we forced our way across the pass. 
Five Dibotans had no arms, and had ewidently no intention to use _ 
violence, and we could either give them the slip, or push past 
them, But all, Nipalese and Bitias, alike refused to follow, 
alleging that the Tibetans would be revenged upon them atsome — 
future time. There was no help but to return, and ascend the. 
Lachen to Kongra Lama.* , 
Meantime the Stiba of Kambajong and his men arrived from the = 
frontier, very indignant at what they considered the trick played _ | 
upon them the ‘day before, for they very naturally concluded that Loe 
the story I had told them of Elwes being lame was false, and that 
had occupied their attention whilst he slipped over the frontier. 
‘They were especially angry with Kechd Lama, who had accompanied — 
me. I may add that I believe the indignation was in part assumed, ~ a 
as they all Semared that their ‘heads would be Sang of wie cok 
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throughout to induce us, by all means in their power, not to a attemy 
_ to cross the frontier. After a little conversation we persuaded 
Saba that Elwes had only gone from one pass to the other, & 

ed him, the more so that, seeing it was bees bP : 


Bile . ° 


ve dh d say here, lest it be thought that, in attempti 
eab en Posting past the guard, or gee, Bone them the « sips 
eithe bloodshed, or the severe punishment, by own gove 
ad treated us with civility, that I firmly batten both fears 9 
Feast The Tibetaus guard their fronticr from the entrance o 
oie it + 
peOnuse itis the traditional castom, and because the 
Dozens 
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not to enter Tibet, but to go toe the Lichen valley by Ohdngtam ; ; 
we finally parted promising to meet again in a few days at Kongra 
Lama. We offered the Stiba om cloth and a few other small 
presents, but he assured us that he could not receive anything; as it 
‘was not allowed by the Tibetan government. A map of the 
Tibet frontier and a photograph of Elwes he would apply for 


‘permission to accept when he met us at Kongra Lama. After the 


interview was over we marched back to Momay, 

22nd. We had a lovely morning, and all the peaks, Kinchiajhao 
and the Matterhorn-like Donkia included, were free from mist. We 
started down the valley, Elwes, who had over-exerted himgaif"Tn 
crossing two passes“ above 18000 feet in one afternoon, and who 
was consequently very lame, on horseback. On our stopping to 
breakfast about half way to Yeomatong, I was surprised to see the . 
Laéching Phipan, who was with us, produce a good sized piece of - 
raw mutton, about half a pound in weight, and proceed to eat it 
without either cooking or sauce, or any addition whatever. I have 
often seen dricd meat eaten raw, but I had supposed that a taste 
for fresh uncooked meat was peculiar to the people of Abyssinia. 
It was rather amusing to note that our friend, the Phipan, imitated 
the Abyssinians not only in the material for his meal, but also in 
his mode of eating it: siezing the end’of the meat in his teeth and 
cutting off pieces by an upward sweep of his knife. It only required 
the curved Abyssinian scimitar to have completed the resemblance. 

When two or three miles from Meomatong, I rambled into tho 
forest, and came suddenly upon a flock of blood pheasants in a 
mossy hollow amongst the fir trees ; I shot one or two on the spot, 
and following up the others, which were far from wild, [ killed 5 
altogether. 

September 23rd and 24th. Elwes was so lame that we halted for 
a couple of days, and I collected several birds, the most interesting 
being a specimen of that rare buzzard, Hodgson’s Butco plumipes, 
which was brought in by a shikari. The weather was not very 
fine, On the second day I visited the hot t spring below Yeomatong 
on the banks of the Lachtng, described bY Hooker, Vol. I, P-, 
The road to. it, along the river banks, was one of the very w 
ever traversed, even in Sikkim. . 
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Some migratory birds whfch wef had not met with at first now 
made their appearance, amongst them uticilla rufiventris, Pratin- 
cola Indica, and Pipastes mdftul}tua 

September 25th, We returfied to Laching through mist and rain, 
and re-established” ourselves in the house east of the river. On. 
the road I saw some Ceriornis, and shot a hen, but the cock again 
got off I had no luck with pheasants. ; 

26th to 28th. Elwes being still too lame to walk, we were 
compelled to halt. His leg was so queer at one time that it 
became a question whether he should not rig up a dhali or ** man- 
OMRAS and make the best of his way to Darjiling. But at length 
he was sufficiently recovered to march. 

Meantime I had rambled about the neighbourhood and shot a 
few good birds, the best being some small Sylviads, Reguloides, Phyl- 
loscopt, Abrornis, &c., and a rare long-tailed tit, Agtthaliscus iou- 
schistus. I also obtained some nutcrakers, Nucifraga hemispila, and 





several Leiotrichians, such as Jfinla itgnotincta, Siva striqgula, and 
Yuhina ocetpitalis. Lanius tephredornis, which was abundant a 
fortnight before, had departed, and the higher hills were becoming 
richly coloured with autumnal reds and browns. 

On the 27th, some of our men took a bees’ nest hanging from 
the rocks, and we obtained & large supply of honey. Curiously 
enough, although the honey had no effect upon me nor on any of 
the servants, a very small quantity made Elwes ill.. It is notorious 
that honey in Sikkim is sometimes poisonous, Hooker mentions 
this, (Vol. I, p. 201,) and all the natives are acquaitited with the 
fact, but in this instance only one out of a large party was affected 
by it. 

29th. We got away at last, and marched rapidly down the 
valley. At Kedam, which we reached about midday,*"we found 
quantities of ripe peaches, they were, however, very inferior and 
tasteless. The marwa was fast ripening on tho flats around the 
village. We did not halt here, but went on to Chungtéim, and ‘put 
up in the monastery, instead of the little hut where we had pre- 
- viously slept. The monaStery is at the base of the hill between 
the"LAchen and Léchting and overlooks the junction of the two 
- A litter slang to a bamboo as used in Canara and Mulabar, ; =? fe 
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rivers. The weather had greatly impréved since we had been in the 
Liching valley. 

30th. Men had been sent te repair the road, which is. never 
traversed in the monsoon between ‘Citingtim and Lamteng, the 
village in the Lachen valley corresponding %o Laiching. We 
started up the Lachen valley on our way once more to the Tibetan 
frontier. We seemed at last to have a spell of really fine wea- 
ther, and our only regret was to lose such a day in the bottom of 
the hot Lachen valley. However, we escaped leeches to some 
extent in consequence, and certainly not because of their paucity. 


The path soon crossed the Lachen by a cane bridge, and thanded 


over steep banks, climbed by means of bamboo ladders and poles 
with notches cut in them. Afterwards the road led for miles 
through marshy flats. The east bank is for some distance rocky 
and grassy, the west alone being wooded, but forest afterwards 
appears on both slopes, which do not rise abruptly to nearly so great 
a height asin the Laching valley. ‘The marks of glacial action 
also are much less distinct, although smoothed and rounded rocks 
appear here and there. About four o'clock, after a tedious march, 
we reached Latong, where several dirty houses, uninhabited at 
this season, were nearly buried in thickets of shrubs. One house 
was the only place we could find habitable, and this was detestably 
filthy, whilst there was no place to pitch the tent. All the hills 
just above us were covered with pine trees. 

October lst. The road up the valley was very much like that of 
the day before, execrubly bad in places, traversing precipices by 
means of bamboos and notched poles. The bridges, however, had 
been repaired. We twice crossed the Lachen by cane bridges. 
The greater part of the route lay through dwarf bamboo under- 
wood, in which leeches were numerous, despite the fineness of the 
day. At length we came upon pine trees and left the blood-thirsty 
Annelides behind. The road crossed two gigantic moraines, parts 
of which were open and covered with grass, and beyond the second 
we came in sight of a very pretty reach of the valley, looking up to 
the Zemu fork and presenting an exquiSite landscape, although 
inferior in grandeur to the Léchting at the same elevation. Turn- 
ing round a corner we canfe suddenly upon Lémteng, a large village, 
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with the houses near each other, and all supported on piles as at 

Lachung, We put up in one of them. The village is at a rather 
higher elevation than Lachimg¢* agd the pine trees, (Abies Smithi- 
ana) descend about 500 feet hofow it. 


On the road I offtained Proparus chryseus and one or two other 
good birds. 


October 2nd. The weather was still magnificent, and the road,. 


though still Steep, a great improvement on that of the day before, 
Indeed after crossing the Zemu, (where we stopped to brealcfast, 
and I shot a Picus hyperythrus,) and ascending the opposite Bank, 


theeroad was quite practicable on horseback. The communications — 


of the people of the Lichen valley with Sikkim are evidently much 
more restricted than are those of the inhabitants of Laching, but 
the former, like the latter, carry on a considerable trade with 
Tibet, the road by Kongra Lama being easier than that by the 
Donkia pass. 

The forest after passing the Zemu is mostly small; junipers 
abound and are finer than in the Laichung valley. About 4 
o'clock, after a long march, we reached Tallam Samdong, a large 
village of stone houses, one of the best of which had been pre- 
pared for us. We had a number of clean fir boards laid down and 
made ourselves comfortable. 

Srd. The morning was spent in a vain search after a flock 
of wild sheep on the opposite slope of the valley. We ascended 
about 1500 feet amongst shrubs with rich autumnal tints, but al- 
though tracks were numerous, no sheep could be found. On the 
road down, we shot a number of snow pigeons, Columba leuconota, 
which are more abundant here than at any other place I have 
seen in Sikkim, and on which Hooker lived to a great extent 
when the Dewan and the Suba of Sitgtam tried to starve him out 
of the country. There were a few choughs and crows, but no ra- 
venus. 


After breakfast we obtained some pretty good ponies anit xoile 


to Tang, a very short march, of not more than 6 or 7 miles, by a 


very tolerable road for S%\kim. At Tang were many people with 
their yaks, the elevation, 12,750 feet, being only a thousand — food 
* 8,900 feet above the sea, according to Hooker. 
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we used these in the day, sleeping irour own. We purchased a 
yak from the people and slaughtered ®, At night the other yaks, i 
scenting the blood, cnme at a gallop*past our t@t, bellowing and ; 
grunting, and a singular scene took place in the moonlight. ‘The 
smell of the blood appeared to excite them, they rolled in it, fought — 
with each other and rushed wildly about the place, f was afraid 
they would knock our tent down, but they avoided it. | 
4th. I remained in camp in the early morning, but after 
breakfast, about 10 o’clock,we started on horseback for thy fren- : 
tier. The day was fine, but there was a little mist, which increased’ 
towards the afternoon. We went up the Lachen valley, not by 





the alternative route wid Phailing, and ascended over the huge = 


moraine which crosses the valley just above Tangd ; a little beyond 
this we were above the limit of trees, and then the road led for 
miles through the open valley with grassy slopes on each side. 
About 7 miles from Tangti we came in sight of a flock of burhel 


after which Elwes went, but without success. Above this the val- — 


ley became more.and more barren, its bottom consisting of moraines 
alternating with stony flats. I shot a Cashmir dipper, Cinelus 
Cashmirtensis, in the river, and saw the other Himalayan species 
C. asiaticus, and between us we procured Ruticilla erythrogastra, 
Accentor rubeculoides, a horned lark, Ofceorts, of a species not pre- 
viously known, and Leucosticte hematopygia, only known before from 
Western Tibet. 

My pony being very slow, [ did not afvive till some time after 
Elwes, 1 found the Sabda’s tents pitched under the shelter of some 
rocks close to the frontier, which is a bleak open plain where the 
valley is broader than usual.’ Our friend the Kambajong Subaé was 
beaming with politeness and good nature. He had brought us as 
a present three perfectly fresh skins, one of Gazella (Procapra) pie- 
ticauda, the others of Oris ammon, an ewe anda young ram, to 
obtain which he had sent out a shikari, He had also four live 
and healthy Tibetan sand-grouse, Syfrhaptes Tibetanus, which 
he begged us notto killif he gave them to us.* Like a true 


* With much trouble we succeeded in bringing these alive to Darjiling, whero 


two of the usual black blanket tenta had heen pitched for us, and n E&z. 
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Buddhist, he mourned gr@athy over the sin we committed in shoot- 
ing birds, though he admitted having once been a sportsman him- 
self, and having actually bagged two wild yaks, rather an achieve- 
ment. e i 

We spent a most*agreeable & evening with the Siba, who is a very, 
gentlemanly, well informed man. He examined our guns, and 
the few books and similar small matters which we had withus. He 
accepted the ‘map, after writing the names of the places, and of the 
marches to Darjiling, on it in Tibetan, and he also took a photo- 
graph of Elwes, saying that he had received permission to accept 
these, but he would take nothing else. .He was very curious about 
Recopoans, we being the first he had ever seen, and’ especially 
wished to know what English ladies were like. At the same time 
he begged us not to form our judgment of Tibetan beauty by 
the specimens to be seen on the mountains. 

We had a long conversation, through an interpretér of course, 
about Tibet. The Siuba had travelled much, having been at 
one time in Ladak. I was particularly anxious to learn whether 
the Tibetans as a body are unfriendly to Europeans, or whether 
the sole hindrance to entering the country is the jealousy of the 
Government. The Subé assured me that the people had no ill-will 
towards foreigners, that, if allowed, they would willingly receive 
Europeans, and he regretted that he was obliged to carry out the 
orders he had received. Otherwise he would have had great 
pleasure in receiving us at Kambajong. 

All that we learned as to the geography of the country north of 
the Sikkim frontier confirms Hooker’s account, even to the digging 
of the salt at the lakes whence a great part of Tibet, Sikkim and 
Nipal, are supplied. ‘The salt country lies a long distance north 
of Jigatzi, and is described as a dreadful wilderness in which no 


‘one can live for any time. We were even told that the peo] ople 





who procure the salt rush in, dig up a small quantity and run 
or they would fall insensible. VFearful wild animals and ‘the: 


horniest ,and hairiest of demons guard the froxen soil, “All of. y . 


wives means simply that the country is bitterly cold and. barren, 
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and that the powers of the imagination ave still vivid at elevations * 
of 14000 to 18000 feet above the sea. 

Whilst we were conversing ga powt arrived with some orders 
for the Subs. He said they related*to an officer who had come 
from Pekin to visit the frontiers. This led to conversation about 
communication with China and we learned that it takes a year to 
reach Pekin from Jigatzi. We suggested that a very much shorter 
time would suffice for communication through India. It appears 
that the direct road to China is not used in consequence of orders 
from the Chinese government, which is, I imagine, a Chinese mode 
of expressing the fact that the road is in the hands of insuggents, . 
and that the only available route is one to the northward, perhaps 
that by which M. M. Hue and Gabet penetrated to Lhassa. Our 
statement that British and French troops had once held Pekin was 
treated asa joke, and the Saba suggested that perhaps our Govern- 
ment had proclaimed the event, but that nothing of the kind had 
ever taken place. 

About the trade on the frontier we could learn but little: a small 
quantity of hardware, and small objects, such as spectacles, small 
looking glasses and similar articles are brought into the country by 
pedlars. The import of tea is prohibited ; this, which we had 
learned on the Chol4 range, was confirmed at the northern passes. 
It is greatly to be regretted, because a tea-drinking nation like 
the Tibetans might be much better and more cheaply supplied 
from Sikkim than from China. ° 

Ofthe wild animals, both Ovis ammon and Ovis nahura are 
pretty common in the country north of Sikkim. The Goa Ante- 
lope, Gazella picticauda, is less so. The Stb4 expressed his surprise 

-at Hooker having seen Chiru (emas JZodgsoni) at Cholami lake, 
and said he had never heard “of any in that neighbourhood. The 
wild yak is not found in this part of Tibet. The Subé had an 
overcoat lined with the fur of an ounce (/e/is uncia, the snow leo- 
pard of the Western Himalayas), but he said the animal was not 
common. - 

October Sth. The night was bitterly cold, and in the morning the 
ground was covered with hoar frost, and all the little marshes fro- 
zen, whilst a keen north wind was blowing. We visited the chait 
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at the frontier,* and found a guard sleeping around it, with walls 
of loose stones built up to protect them from the wind. An attempt 
was made by our head man and the Lama to induce us to salaam 
to the chait, which is consigered sacred, and moreover is @ <epre 
sentative of the rulés of Sikkim and Tibet, as it contains a board. 
with their seals impressed on it, one on each side. Tlowever, on 
our objecting that it was not our custom, the matter was not press - 
ed. . 

There was no view across the frontier. Barren rounded hills 
closed the»landscape at a short distance. Barren and uninviting 
as they were, I would have given much or a few hours upon them. 
But we had promised not to cross the frontier and I could only 
ramble about on the Sikkim side. I walked back ‘towards 
Tang very leisurely, Elwes going by Philing. T shot a num- 


ber. of Zencosticte and two birds of an apparent. undescrib- — 


- ed finch, which I at first took for a snow bunting, but it is, I 


believe, a new Montifringilla. I saw a couple of slate coloured hares, 
but failed to secure either, whilst Elwes picked up a fine fox's 
brush. I also, on this occasion, came across the yellow billed al- 
pine chough, which is far rarer than the red billed bird in Siklcim. 

Thus, in the upper Léchen valley we met with a lark, 2 finches, - 
an Accenter, and a chough which we had not previously obtained, 
and had we had more time, the list might “probably have been 
increased. Lemmergeyers were abundant, but again I failed in 


obtaining a specimen. The fauna in this Valley is more thorough- — 


ly Tibetan in the upper part than is that of the Liching. 


~The morning was fine, but about midday mist was blown up tie 3 


valley, and alittle rain fell. Idid not reach camp till late in the 


afternoon. The Tibetan Saba had aecompaniod us, On esata: 


- of having business to transact with the Lichen Phipan | in Tang, — 
but really, I believe, from fear that we should in some bibs vee 
him the slip and cross the frontier. 
6th. ‘We halted at Tangii, and were busily engaged ¢ all day — 
- in ski , and preserving the Ovis ammon skins. I had int ad 
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Saba passed much of the day with us, logking over books, &c. He * 
was greatly disgusted at our bird collecting, but told us that so 
long as Kechad Laimé remained pvith ws, the presence of so holy a 
man might protect us. Evidently he Wished us to infer that to go 
on in our wicked ways after the Limi left wouffl entail our certain 
destruction. I am inclined to believe that any one trying to enter 
Tibet will find it much easier to do so if he carefully abstain 
from shooting and from taking life in any form. The mere eating 
of meat will not injure him; when we taxed the Saba with haying 
animals killed for food, he replied that he only eat very little 
meat, and that, after it had been killed at least three days. 5 

The curious idea about heavy rain being caused by shooting, to 
which Hooker alludes, is universal in Sikkim, and we were se ore : 
times told that if we wished for fine weather, we should not shoot. 

Our friend greatly coveted one thing; arather nice pair of bino- — 
culars which I had with me, but nothing would induce him to — 
accept them, As wedid not like to leave this worthy Tibetan with- 
out some return for his kindness, Elwes at length, after I had left, — 
again offered him the binoculars, and finally exchanged them for 
a handsome set of Chinese or Tibetan table utensils, wiz., a long 
knife, and a set of chopsticks in a shagreen case: the Siubé had 
begged to be allowed to purchase the glasses, which, of*course, we 
would not allow. = 

Of four sheep which the Tibetans had given to us, one died and 
two others were sickly, havifig been poisoned, our people said 
by a shrub with a yellow flower, which grew in abundanco in the 
neighbourhood. Hooker attributed similar accidents at the same 
place to a rhododendron, (2. einnabarinum). Our coolies ate all the 
sheep, including the one which had died. 

October 7th. Elwes went down to Tallam Samdong with the camp. 
As the march was a short one and the day fine, I determined 
on riding to Ph&éling first, ‘in order to see the plain describ- 
ed by Hooker. The road led north-north-east up the valley of the 
Tangu-chu for 5 or 6 miles, rapidly ascending above trees and then 
more gradually over grassy slopes. I%aw a herd of burhel, but 
as I had no rifle, I did not go after them. After about 2 hours 
ride I came upon the undulating expanse of grass at about 16000 
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feet. The little plateau, 2emifles by 4, according to Hooker, (and I 
have no doubt his measurements are correct) is not only, as he says, 
covered with transported blotks, out the whole mass is composed 
of moraine, not a rock is to Be sec. in place throughout! The mar- 
shy bed of the Chadhi, in the valley whieh rifns along the eastern. 
side of the plateau, quite agrees with Hobker’s description of it as an 
old lake bed, the terminal moraine to which the lake was due still 
existing. I Gimbed down to this valley and satisfied myself that 
the slope of the plateau from top to bottom, 500 feet at least, con- 
sists of loose stones and angular grayel, the-usual moraine debris. 

Itis yor easy to account for soenormougan accumulation of moraine 
as that of Phaling from the little valley of the Chachi, for if the 
Phahing plain and a corresponding moraine of smaller dimensions, 
which is seen east of the Chichi, on the flanks of the Chang-o-Khang 
spurs, are the lateral deposits from the glacier which formerly filled 
the Chachi valley , how it is possible to account for the compara- 
tively small size of the terminal moraine which damsip the old 
lake bed. That such an accumulation as the Phaling plains can 
be formed at the termination of a large glacier is’seen at the end 
of the great Kinchinjhao glacier near Momay Samdong, but then 
this difficulty arises: suppose that glaciers from Kinchinjhao and 
Chang-o-Khang deposited this mass of debris, there must have 
been an increase in the length of the Cl cha glacier in order to 
cut out again the lake bed in which it how, runs, But the glacier, 
when it deposited the Phéling m6raines, must have’ filled the 
whole valley, including the portion now occupied by the moraines 
themselves, and therefore the gla when longer was smaller 
than when shorter, a palpable realli dbiurdum. 

I am inclined to suspect that these moraine deposits of Pha- 
ling must have come from. “s Lichen” valle ata time when the 
high Tibetan table-land to. north was a mass of snow, and 
a large glacier passed off, betwoen Kinchinjhao and ‘Chose 
and down the Léchen_yalley; the same great glacier which left its 
terminal moraines nebesnsiens af Tanga , andin a dozen: inter- 

- di ied in size, and. even more 
hich than “any now existing may have been 
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torrents to which it gives ri: Such g great glacier, he turn- 
ing round the steep lofty flank of Kinchinjhao, must have been 
far higher than the low hills, which separate Phéling from the 
present Lachen valley and branok of the glacier descending 
Jnto the Chachi valley may &:. *have filled*it with a mass of 
debris which the little Chiteha glacier was unable to sweep away. * 

I had hoped to find some of the Himalayan sn 
lus Tibetanus, which Captain Chamer shot at P 
were none at this season, The natives, who know, them jwell, say 
that the birds keep ata higher elevation in the ‘surimer J 
autumn. I found short- toed Parks abundant, and I came ac 
one flock of the small Montifringilla killed at Kongra_ Latif, and 
Accentor rubeculoides. At the Chacha, to my surprise, ‘not, ae 
nor wader was to be seen; although: the valley look 
fitted fur them, being a series of small marshes 
serpentine streams running through it, - Paki 

The view of Kinchinjhao was partly concealed’ by m 
as I was leaving, when a snow storm came on, preceded by a 
lightning : as the storm cleared away, all the peaks cameé out. rand 
ly. The panorama around Phaling well deserves Hooker's 
praise, Jn the afternoon’I rode down to Tallam Kale ~ 

October 8th to 14th. We started the next morning from Tallam 
Samdong. ‘The morning” was superb, the hog-backed white sum- 
mit of Chomiomo, closing the view up the Lachen valley, was as 
distinct as if only a mile distant. Our return march pands but 
brief description. We reached Limteng on the 8th, a spot inthe 
bed of the river below LAtong, on the 9th, and the monastery at 


















Tamling. ‘Che weather had become fine, with the exception of a 
few occasional showers, and the leeches were fewer in number 


thun when we marehed up the Tista valley. “In fact we had 
arrived ‘at the best season for entering Sikkim instead of leaving it. 


* Mr. Jamieson has 5 ted, Quart, Shame Geol. Soc. 1863, Vol. XIX, 
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The heat in the valleys was ao longer great, except in the middle 
of the day. 
15th to 20%, Onthe 15éh, wegparted from Kechii Lama who 

returned to Chimbi from Tamlips. By him we sent a letter 

to the Raja thankitg him for fhe assistance his people had afford., 
ed us, I have omitted to mention that when we were in the 
Lachung valleyywe on sever al occasions received presents of goats, 
sheep or flouf from Chumbi, and once a yak was brought to us 
from the Raja... 

* We made a longish march from Bamldng to Selingtam, crossing 
the Ryot valley, and ascending the Opyosite side. Here we came 
on traces of the military road made to Tamling in 1863, and the 
less steep portions of which are stillin good orders On the 16th 
we crossed the Tista by a very long cane bridge in a poor state 
of repair, yand, after ascending the slope a little way, camped at 
Lingmo. n the 17th we marched down the Tista valley to 
-Tareo on the northern flank of Mount Tendong, a village standing 

ongst orange groves, now loaded with fruit, and on the follow- 
+ ae we crossed. Tendong by a road which goes over the top of 
the mountain sppMcscended | to Namchi, opposite Darjiling. 

The change in the fauna in ‘céming southwards is very marked, 
the number of forms iner eases, and there is a far greater prevalence 
of Malay types on the outer hills as compared with the upper Tista 

: valley- The weather was now generally bright and clear, and the 
roads in sgod order. Fi ally, on the 19th, we walked down to the 
Rungit, an@; mounted on horses a friend had sent down for “us, 
rode back into Darjiling and themnineteenth century. 

Although we had been disappointed % nur attempts to enter 
Tibet, we had been able to add something: to the known geogra- 
phy of Eastern Sik kc a aie, had explored one pass, and ascer-— 
_ tained the ae Bae mid never proviously peta _Euro- 

mapped, 1 and apparent largor the 
“Sikk we Ai 
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: Nores on SOME INDIAN AND Toten Ornuptaxs, — 
. by Dr. F. SrouiczK. — ae “ye 
(With Plat aes, XXVD. Rin" 


P [Received 22nd Au Peel fith deli: 1871.) 


The following notes have for their object the recording of some 
- observations which I lately had the opportunity of raking on some 
Ophidians, partly from India, partly from Burma. * ~ These obser- 
vations refer not only to certain variations in the» characters of 
the species themselves, or to their identification with others, but 
are also intended to aftondupolite additional information fr - 
the geographical distribution of the various forms. *! 

Most of the snakes which I am about to notice belong, ‘Gots 
putorips, Oonverm« and Dirsabip. Under the first family, shall. 
note variations of different species of Typhlops, and describe 
three new ones. In the Corvsrm” thevidentifigation of 7 
pidonotus macrops with Ginther’s 7repidonotus macrophthalmus | seit 
portant. From Burma Lhave to record a néw species of Tropi tone; 
tus, apparently distinct from gurncunctiatus. A description of Trime 
resurus Andersont is also added, ‘because the aiagacenses of that 
species has lately been questioned. . A 

For the materials, noticed in the present. ‘pibee Hale ‘Preatly | 
indebted to Dr. Day who obtained Specimens for nie from the North- 
West Provinces, to Mr. Wood-Mason, Mr: A. Lawder, at Almorah, « 
to Mr. Mandeli who kindly collected for me in the Rangnu and 
Tista valleys,in Sikkim, to Mr. M.R, Martin ‘at-Pankabaree, and 
to Mr. Kurz, who brought me*some interesting. species from 
Burma. Some species were also colletted by myself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, ‘others ‘at the oo in hillin W. Bengal, 
others in the neigbourhood of Darjeeling” = 

Trustworthy hotices regarding the geographical distribution of _ 
Indian and Burmese snakes “are very. much needed, and this is 
7 particularly the case with those species. inhabiting the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas. A number of unreliable data as to the 
occurrence of certain low-land and tropictl forms at clevations of 
from 9000 to 12000 feet, or even in Tibet and-Ladak, have crept into 


> Indian Zoology, chiefly through the 
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’ 
Messrs. Rohlagtittwaih ang Sther collectors, and these apparently 
authenticated statements have given rise among European Zoolo- 
gists to all kinds of strange mleas, ejther about the adaptitude of the 
Himalayas to different faunagy or sp the plasticity of the orgraniza- 
tion of certain speci® enabling them to inhabit very different eleva-, 
tions and climates. There is, in reality, no foundation for such ideas, 
and the sooner these wrong notions and inter pretations are dissipat- 
ed, the better“will our ae be understood, as well as the physical 
character of the Himalayas themselves. Tropical and subtropical 
forms often occurin the Himalayas far in the interior, and in very close 
proximity, but they are always confined tg the deep, warm and damp, 
valleys, while at the greater elevations of the neighbouring ranges an 
altogether different fauna exists. Thus, although frequent reference 
is made to one place as the locality of a species, this may really refer 
to an entirely different division of the fauna, and this is what consti- 
tutes the great peculiarity of the Himalayas regarding the distribu- 


_tionof animal and vegetable life, and the difficulty of understanding _ 


a it, as I haye pointed out (in Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1868, vol. 


‘ 
4 


sé. common) : ze 


XxXxXvii, p. 4 et seq.) with reference to the Sutlej valley. . 

As a particular instance in illustration of these remarks, I 
give the following list of species of snakes which were obtained 
by Mr. Mandeli, or by myself, in the Rangnu and ‘Tista valleys 
below and 8. EB. of Darjiling, mostly at elevations varying: from 
1500 to 3000 feet, They are— 

Typhlops for sfieldi, (rare) ; 3 T. braminus, (common) ; he porrectus, 
(n. sp., rare); Zrachiscium SJuscum, (common) ; ; «lblabes collaris and 
Rappii, (common); Simotes punetidatus, var. a, 8 and y, apud Giin- 
ther, (common); S. bicatena@tus (not conmmon) ; Zaveys nigromargt- 
ates, (rare); Co omporeee > isl Ee ae OR radia- 
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(very rare); 2D. Forstens, (very carey 2. pape. 
Lycadon aulicus, (not common) ; Lye. Jara, (rare) ; ru 
leus var. a, (not common), Ngja triPudians, She. Sonn nmor 
Oukisphiigics elaps, (not commod), theformer growing ind 2 
up to G feet, and the latter attaining occasionall y 12 feet in lens 
Lrimeresurus gramineus, carinatus and monticola ous; except ‘th 
last, common), 

Now of all these species, for most of which the Sicitey ‘ Dar- 
jiling’ (8000 or 9000. feet) has already been recorded, not a n 
will be met with at that place itself, or even at elevations 3. | 
6000 feet. Within 1000 o¢ 2600 feet of Darjiling T only observed 
Trach. fuscum, -Abl. collaris, Comps. Hodgsoni, Trop. subminiatus, 

Junceus, platyceps and, I think. Himalayanus, Trim. montic 
Bungarus and Naja, the two latter evidently followin ame cop th Gi 
The lower we descend on the hill side from 6000 feet, : | 
becomes the variety of genera and species. 
The species“of snakes which I receiyed through Mr. Kurz | ; 
the Pegu Yomah (between Prome and Tonghoo) are = | 
braminus, Simotes bicatenalus, Trop. quincunctiatus, macrops, junceus, wh 
bellulus (mn. sp.), Psammodynastes pulverulentus, Tragops pranus, = 
Dendroph. picta,’ Hypsirhina enhydris, Lye. aulicus and Jara, a o 
Fum, TyPHrorrp tie “a | 
While examining a large number. of Indian species of Typhiops, 
I found the proportion of the circumference to the length of the 
body a useful character, and the nu er of longitudinal rows 
of scales generally» very constatt. RA two characters were 
also” regarded ‘by Dr. Giinther as important in distinguishing 
species, but Prof. W. Peters appears to have come to an almost 
entirely contrary result, particularly regarding the latter. 


‘Tyruors Honsrrerpu, (I. R.,* p. 173). ey 
This specios, as'chiitheterized’ by Gray’and rr oae from typical 


Fay 
beooul - being present. ) ‘There are two black streaks at the sido of the body, 
et originating just above the orbit, and the other at about the middle of the 
of the same, they — me confuent at the side of the neck, 

| aio ort stroake fom the erior odge of the occipitals, ict hae 


entheste refera to Dr. Giuther's Reptiles of 
» by the Ray Society. 
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Khasi hill specimens, extends from Mergui northwards through 
Burma and Assam into Sikkim. I have seen specimens from all 
these parts. The median réw of gcales along the back is ina 
specimen from Fankabaree of a slifhtly darker colour than the 
rest of the body ; thYs : specimen has 26 long. rows of scales on the 
anterior part of the body, and 27 just behind the middle. 

Dr. Ginther (l, c., p. 173) suggests that Dum. and Bibron’s 
7. Diardit may be the same as the present species, and Prof. 
Peters (Monatsb. Berlin Akad., 1865, p. 262) appears to have 
no doubt about their identity. Dumeril and Bibron give in 
Diardi36 long. rows of scales which ig probably a misprint for 
26. But what makes me doubtful about accepting the older 
name /Jardi, is Prof. Peters’ identification with it of his strielatus 
and Giinther’s bothriorhynchus. I have not seen a specimen of the 
former, but would consider it a distinct species according Giinther’s 
description ; the latter I shall notice presently. Moreover, in a more 
recent volume of the *‘ Monatsberichte’’ (1868, p. 450), Prof. Peters 
says that an adult specimen of Diardid has 28, and a young one 
only 18 long. rows of scales. Ido not mean to assert that species 
of Typhlops should be distinguished solely according to the number 
of rows of scales, but I can say that I never observed anything 
approaching such a variation in any Indian species of Zyphlops. 
Indeed, if the proportions of the body should be the same in those 
two forms, the scales certainly cannot be of the same type, and 
vice versa, * 








2. Tyrmiors normrioruyncuus, (I. R., p. 174). 


The type was from Penang, wheréfrom I also received several 
specimens, though very probably they were collected in the Wel- 
lesley Province, opposite Penang. Dr. Anderson (J. A. S. B., vol. 
xl, pt. ii, p. 33) quotes’ the species from different parts of Assam, 
and I have lately obtained through Dr. Day a specimen from near 
Hurdwar. All these specimens agree almost exactly in every 


point of structure, proportional size and coloration, with Giinther'’s 


description. The HurdWar specimen, for instance, has 24 leng. 


rows of scales, 312 trans, rows on the body, and 9 on the tail, the 


latter terminating with a sharp point. The head shivlds are exactly 
* 


an 


og 


found the 20 long. rows of scales, when counted in a distance 2 


the eircumference of the body to its lengtl# vary between yy and rea 
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as figured by Giinther in sitar ioriadil yeand not as in Zo 
the circumference (4 distant from the head) is a's the 2 ert 7 
body ; total length 11 inches, tag] abofit + inch ; above bre 
olive, paler below ; the upper « oration tage at first sight uni- omy 
form, but when the specimens had been a little “dried, the base ‘of 
each scale appears darker, and is separated from the slightly boa 
dark terminal half by a pale line. $ 
Professor Peters, as already observed, identifies this. species with 
Horsfieldii (and Diardii), but when we find specimens with constané - 
characters distributed over such a large geographical area, as the 
one I have noticed, there 48, I think, reason to helieve, that pei! . 




















more satisfactorily proved, 


Tyrnutors preamines (I R., p. 175). = 

This is the most common Indian species, occurring in Ceylon, ae 
and extending, through South and Centfal India, northwards into » 
the warm valleys of the lower Himalayas, westwards all through ai | 
Bengal and Burma into the Malayan Archipelego. In some 50 4 
| 





specimens» (several of which were only 3 inches long) from Burma, xi 
Bengal, North-West and Central Provinces, I almost invariably 


i 


of one-third the length of the body from the head. In very. a 
few instances only was there ore scale less on the neck, or one 
more in the middle of the body, but the variation was never 
greater.. This makes mo believe that the number of longitudinal — 
rows of scales is among others a very good character., As a rulo 
the number of scales.appears to be independent of the diameter — 
of the body, as I shall. again notive when speaking of T. porrectus, 
n, sp. The usual length of full grown specimens is 6 inches, some 
examples reaching 7, but very rarely 8 inches ; the thickness is mearly . 
uniform throughout, except at the neck, which is slightly thinner, 
and the head is more or less flattened. I found the proportion of 


the former being the most common, ;’¢ not unusual, ,'gth very. ) 
only observed in one half grown specimen. 
sere ands \yih.cres 08 fd 54 . 
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_ 
The upper side is lighter, sor*darker, greyish, or olivaceous, brown, 
the basal half, or two-fifths of each scale being darker than the 
rest ; the lower side is either grepish, or almost purely, white ; 
round the mouth, the tip oftail aid in front of the anus generally 
purely white, except in very young specimens, which are of a morg 
uniform coloration throughout. 

In addition to the synonyms of this species, quoted by Giinther, 
Peters gives* Argyrophis truncatus, Gray, (from the Philippines) and 
Onychocephalus capensis Smith (from ?), and considers it probable 
that ZypAlops accedens, Jan, and 7. pammeces of Giinther also belong 
to it. ~As to the three first suggestions,1 cannot speak from experi- 
ence, but the last named species of which I have examined a few 
specimens} I am inclined to consider with Dr, Giinther provisionally 
as distinct from braminus. 

The specimens which appear to me referable to 7. pammeces are 
all of a nearly uniform pale brown color, while in true draminus the 
lower side is always conspicuously paler than the upper; the 
proportions of circumference in pammeces I found to vary between — 
gif and ,';, Indicating a decidedly thinner snake than draminua ; the 
structure of the headshields and the number of longitudinal rows 
(20) of scales is in both the same, as stated by Giinther. 


TYPHLOPS PORRECTUS, n. sp, Pl. xxv, figs. 1—4. 


Body very long, slender, of nearly equal thickness throughout, 
neck somewhat contracted, but the*head is again slightly broader 
and depressed. Rostral broader above than in front, its width above 
being about one-third of that of the head, the posterior margin is 
slightly narrowly rounded. ‘The nostrils are placed rather in front 
than laterally. The nasal is divided from the- fronto-nasal at the 
lower side, but in front towards the rostral both are united. The 
fronto-nasals extend posteriorly slightly beyond the rostral, but 
do not meet each other. The nasal is in contact with the first and 
seconé upper labial, the former being very small ; the fronto-nasal 
touches only the 2nd labial. The pre-ocular and ocular are about 

= " 


# Monatsb. Berlin Akad., 1865, p. 262. eri vl, 
+ These nro all in the Indian Museum, except one which I obtained about 
_ two years ago near Calcutta. : ae Smee 








«are subequal in size, the pa 
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equal in size, but each is shorter than a@ feonto-nasal ; the prae-or : 
is in contact with the 2nd and 3rd, and the ocular in contact with 
the 3rd and 4th labials. The Taree frontal and supra~ 





parietal a little smaller, followed by a slightly lirger scale. The. eye 
is very indistinct, situated below the anterior part of the suture 
between the supra-ocular and the ocular. The first upper labial i is 
very small, and in young specimens hardly traceable, the second 
is distinct, the fourth considerably higher, but longer than the. 


third, and both reach well upwards at the side of the head. AL 


the shiolds of the head arecfinely punctate. » 


id ~ 


Of éight specimens measured, of various sizes and ages, the cir- 


ciumference was between ,);th and th of the length of the body, 
the majority of the specimens being ~,th; the tail equals Soak 


the head in length, it is slightly curved and terminates with 


a short, blunt point. There are 18 longitudinal rows of smooth 
shining seales round the body, in young as well as in fgll-grown 


specimens; the diameter is 2.5 or 3 mm.; 406 (in young) to 
416, 428, 440 (in adults) transverse rows of scales round the ps. | 


and 11-12 rows round the tail. 


The general colour is very like that of 7. pammeces : above Be cho-. 


colate or leaden brown, below paler, the two colours passing insensi- 
bly at the sides into each other ; head, above, and partially also the 
neck, whitish, in front and below purely white ; in front of the anus 
and the entire tail below white. Insome dark coloured specimens 
there occasionally occur traces of small white blothes at the side of 
the body ; the median row of scales along the belly is also sometimes 
a little paler than the rest of the underside. All scales have their 
bases darker coloured than the remainder, but on the upper neck 
the reverse appears to be the case, the base of each seale appear- 
ing in reflected light whitish, while the terminal half is darker brown. 
‘The sutures between the head shields above are dotted with white. 

The usual length is between 6 and 7 inches. The fongest 
specimen measured is 11 inch., the ¢ circumference being only 
g, nd of the length of the bind: In fiis adult specimen which 
is from Hurdwar, the head becomes remarkably small and is 
almost thinner than the neck; but it has 18 longitudinal, and 440 


tals a®trifle larger, and the tuten’. * 
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transverse rows of scalespafid the head shields are as described 
above; the smaller basal portion of the scales, however, is almost 
throughout apparently the*lghtg@ one, it being blackish grey 
in reflected light, while the barger Jorminal part is brownish. 

T have obtained tifis species ive in the neighbourhood of Caleutta, 
and collected it also at the foot of the Parisnath hill, (in Wes- 
tern Bengal); one specimen was sent to me by Mr. Mandeli 
from the base of the Rangnu valley below Darjiling, and a 
young specimen was obtained south of Agra, Most likely the 
species has as wide a distribution,» as JZ’. braminus. In general 
form it, very closely resembles Giinther’g 7. pammeces, but differs 
from it in the structure of the head shields and the number of 
scales round the body; the latter are 18 in number, as in Z, mirus 
from Ceylon, but the head shields are different, the nasal being 
in the latter separate from the fronto-nasal, and there being a 
sub-ocular present; the body is also thicker in proportion. 


Pl. -xxvy Fig. 1. Ontline of the body in natural size, figs. 2, 3, 4, side, upper 
and lower views of head and neck, enlarged, 


_Tyrunors ANDAMANENSIS, n. sp. PI. xxv, figs. 9-12. 


Body moderately slender, head depressed, roundly obtuse in front, 
neck conspicuously slender; circumference of body a little less 
than ,th of its length. Rostral reaching far on to top of head, 
rounded behind, slightly broader than one-third of its width. 
Frontals, supra-oculars, inter-par®tals and parietal, regular, 
subequal in size; nasal small, separated from the fronto-nasals by 
a suture in front and below; fronto-nasals not meeting behind the 
rostral; two prs-oculars, one below the other, the lower much 
smaller than the upper ; ocular moderate with the eye indistinctly 
visible through the shield; an clongated subocular present; 
four labials: first smallest, elongate, in contact with the nasal, 


2nd much larger, narrowly touching the nasal, broadly the fronto-— 


nasal,eand again somewhat narrowly the lower pree-ocular, 3rd 
in contact with the lower prie-ocular and the sub-ocular, 4th slightly 
smaller than the third, agsfonly narrowly touching the sub-ocular 
and more broadly the lower post-ocular, Lower rostral small, 


followed on either side by 5 subequal lower labials, There are — _ 


Ss 


by: 
_A 


J 









a 





ecales being somewhat duff 
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ee 429, ; 
18 longitudinal rows of scales, about 390 transverse eal rour a 
the body and 17 round the tail ; this 1 is nearly three — a — 1 h _ "She 
length of the head, very obtuse {ies terminating with a minute 01 n . 










General colour above sl eep Lrownish black, the base of 
ack* sides vinafeous, paler we ox 
lower side, which is throughout checkered with white ; mouth and 
the tail below, including the tip, also mostly white. lt heat <—- 
This species resembles in general form and number of scales the q 
Ceylonese 7. mirus, but differs from it by having a lower pre-ocular : 
besides a distinct sub-ocular, and in the arrangement of the ae : 
the colour is also somewhat, different. - “ws 
ffaé, - Andaman islands. A single specimen has been examin- iA 
ed; it measures about 6} inches of which the tail is}imch, 
* 









~ 


“Tyrpntors THEonALpAnvs, n. sp. PL xxv, figs. Si, 5a" ; 

oy ? Theobald, Cat. Rept. Mus. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 15868, p. 42. 

Body very long and comparatively slender, of nearly uniform 
thickness throughout. 

The general structure and arrangement ofthe head-shields and of 
the labials agrees with thosein 7. porrectus, but the rostral reaches 
very far back on the top of the head, and is considerably more 
than one-third (nearly 4) of its width, much contracted, however, 
below ; the first frontal is very slightly larger than the second, and 
the inter-parietal is very short, but about equal in width to the 
preceding frontal. The head itself is rather obtuse and somewhat 
depressed; the head shields most minutely punctate; eyes per- 
fectly indistinct. There are 22 longitudinal rows of scales round 
the body; 485 transverse rows on the trunk, and 26 on the tail, 
which is of considerable length, terminating in an obtuse point, 
not developed into a distinct spine. The circumference is 5th the 
length of the body. 

Total length 14 inches of which the tail is yyth inch. The 
general colour is rather pale greyish brown, slightly paler kelow, 
no particular dark markings are seen on the scales. 

The species is readily distinguished Twm 7, tenuicollis, Peters, 
(Monatsb. Berlin Akad., 1864, p. 272), said to be from the Hiima- - 
layas, and also possessing 22 longitudinal rows of scales, by the 


great length of its tail. 
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The single specimen is in All probability from India, but with- 
out any specified locality ; itis in the old collection of the Asiat. 
Soc., now held in trust by tlte In 


dign Aluseurn. 

Figs. 6, 6, 7, side, top and lower onl of the head and neck, enlarged ; 
. <2 ’ 

fig. S$, under view of tRo tail, natural size. 
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* SUIMOTES BICATENATUS, (I. R., p. 217). 

Not an uncommon species in Pegn, Oachar, Assam and in Lowbr 
Bengal extending northwards to the base of the Sikkim Hima- 
laya. The coloration is very variable, as noticed by Theobald in 
his Catalogue of Burmese Reptiles (Linn, Soc. Journ. Zool. vol. x- 


The brown longitudinal bands generally disappear im old age, par 


ticularly in Burmese examples. Most of the specimens, I saw, 


have 2 + 2 (instead of 1 + 2) temporals,* and the lower pree-ocular 


is sometimes almost obsolete. . 


family Couunnrm.. 
ABLABES COLLARIS, (I. R., p. 228). 
The loreal is sometimes minute, barely jrd the size of the pre- 


ocular. Full grown male specimens have the edges of the ventrale 


often purplish, similarly coloured to Zrop. platyceps. S 

Hab. Assam, and Northern Bengal, North West Prdvinces, and 
extending from Sikkim along the Himalayas westward to the Sutlej 
yalley, and up to elevations of about 10000 feet. 


ComPpsosoMA RADIATUM, (I. R., p. 243). 

This characteristically Malayan species is tolerably common at 
the base of the Sikkim hills and in the low valleys. I have 
obtained specimens 6§ feet in length from the Sikkim ‘Terai. 
Several had the two last maxillary teeth very little larger, and 
closer together, than the rest, but the median teeth were usually 
not, or scarcely, enlarged. 


« Compsosoma Honasont, (1. R., p. 246). 


T have recejyed this species from Kumaon, through my friend 


Mr. Lawder. Last yea? (Journ. A. S. B., xxxix, pt. ii, p. 189), 
I recorded the occurrence of the species from the neighbourhood of 


* Compare Anderson in Proc. Zool. Soc., 1871, p. 170, 
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